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FRANCISCAN STUDIES: A SURVEY 
AND INTRODUCTION 


Franciscus, vir catholicus 
Et totus apostolicus, 
Ecclesiae teneri 
Fidem Romanae docuit, 
Presbyterosque monuit 
Prae cunctis revereri. 


F TO most of us these simple and placidly flowing rhymes of 
Caesar of Spires stubbornly keep heart and mind riveted on the 
lovable, seraphic personality of the Poverello, it is due no doubt 
to the hallowed atmosphere of the sanctuary where we have been 
accustomed to recite them year after year at the First Vespers of 
his Feast and where the rubric “attente et devote” bars all philo- 
sophical speculation. But Caesar’s stanza exercises a magnetic and 
enduring grip. Hence it is that those who may indeliberately lapse 
into philosophical distractions even at the hour of prayer, or who 
may have been privileged to search with full deliberation through 
the annals of Franciscan history, have undoubtedly discovered in 
these classic lines, besides the true picture of the founder, also the 
very essence of the life he lived, the order he founded, and the 
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movement which he initiated, and which, broadly speaking, goes by 
the name of Franciscanism. And presently we face the question, 
What part do study and education, learning and research have in 
Franciscanism ? 

The question is old and possibly trite. None the less there 
still are found such as claim that Francis was averse to study 
and intellectual activity of any kind. The “idiota,” as he styled 
himself, sought and preached only one thing — the love of God 
and its practice. The truth is that while Francis loathed knowl- 
edge for its own sake, he evinced a deep admiration for all knowl- 
edge that leads to God." In substance his attitude fully reflected the 
Pauline axiom: “Scientia inflat, charitas vero aedificat’” (I Cor. 
8, 1). One sentence in his Testament throws a mystic gleam upon 
this line and reveals the deepest depth of his seraphic soul. It is 
when he pleads with his brethren to honor and revere all theologians 
and teachers of the Word of God, because “they minister to us 
spirit and life.” 

True, the Rule of St. Francis does not list the pursuit of study 
and education among its specific aims and objectives. Yet to as- 
sert that this is not an integral, not to say essential, assignment in 
the Franciscan program and mission would be tantamount to forc- 
ing the identical inference from the Savior’s solemn commission: 
“Docete omnes gentes.” By that command the “Ecclesia docens” 
was established and by the same act all human resources, foremost 
among them learning and scholarship, were summoned into serv- 
ice. But Francis had no other desire than to do what the Savior 
had commanded. Fervently he clasped the whole Book of the 
Gospel to his breast. He cherished no other thought but to live 
it, to teach and defend it, and to exhaust its fullest meaning, and 
through his order to restore it in all its pristine clarity and ful- 
ness, and to bring “into captivity every understanding unto the 
obedience of Christ” (II Cor. 10,5). With this in mind the simple 
man of Assisi committed his order irrevocably to the service of the 
“fides Romanae Ecclesiae” and to the obligation of safeguarding 
its evangelical purity and exploring its inexhaustible spiritual riches. 
And whether it was by pious impulse or design we believe that it 


1. Cf. “St. Francis of Assisi as an Educator” by Robert Hammer, O. F.M., in Re- 
port of the Franciscan Educational Conference, X1 (1929), 9 et seqg., and “Franciscan 
Educational Ideals’ by Dunstan Dobbins, O.F.M.Cap., ibid., 41 et seq. 
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was precisely in this act that Caesar of Spires focused his Seraphic 
Father, as he picked from the medieval vocabulary the two words 
which, like blocks of enduring granite, have immortalized his name 
and work: “Franciscus, vir catholicus et totus apostolicus.” 

To the vivid and fervent imagination of St. Francis the terms 
“catholic” and “apostolic” had very concrete meanings. For him 
the former embraced the holy Roman Catholic Church, founded by 
the Crucified, teaching His holy Gospel by unquestioned divine 
authority; the latter, the Apostolic See occupied by the Roman 
Pontiff, the unimpeached, infallible successor of St. Peter. The 
medieval usage of these terms reveals that such movements as the 
Franciscan Apostolate, Catholic Action, and the like, were not part 
of the original, explicit content.2 The remarkable phenomenon is 
that the great bridge which early Christianity had built between 
Jerusalem and Rome, between eastern and western thought, phi- 
losophy, and culture, over a chasm which had exhausted all the in- 
telligence and acumen of the Fathers, Councils, and Doctors of 
both continents for a thousand years and more, and which at this 
moment brought together in deadly clash the weapons of Arabian 
and Christian philosophies, should have been visualized and ac- 
cepted “in the twinkle of an eye” by St. Francis as an accomplished 
fact, without a moment of hesitation or the shadow of a doubt. In 
this simplicity he showed his real greatness —a greatness which 
made the ‘“‘catholic and wholly apostolic man.” 

The likeness of the Rule to the Gospel and the determination 
to restore the primitive purity, freshness, and vitality of the Church 
through the order could not but leave a deep impress on Franciscan 
studies and Franciscan scholarship. History bears this out. Even the 
Seraphic Doctor confesses in a moment of pious reverie that his ar- 
dent love for the Order of St. Francis was rooted in its likeness to the 
Gospel. For as the latter was spread by simple fishermen from Gali- 
lee and later perpetuated by celebrated and learned Doctors, in the 
same manner did Divine Providence advance the Order of St. Fran- 
cis.2 This consciousness is undoubtedly reflected to some degree in 
the fact that the volumes of the early Masters, beginning with Alex- 
ander of Hales and St. Bonaventure, reveal a profound reverence for 


2. Cf. Du Cange, Gloss. s.vv. 
3. Epistola de tribus quaestionibus, Op. Om., VIII, 366. 
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the Holy Bible, the ‘Sacra Pagina.’ To them it simply meant The- 
ology, and a survey of Biblical Introduction was the accepted Pro- 
logue in their voluminous “Summae.” To safeguard the purity of 
the Word of God was the prime motive that made Roger Bacon 
the staunch promoter of the study of Philology, the Natural Sciences, 
and Positive Theology. Had he received a hearing, the sixteenth 
century might have presented a different complexion. At a later 
age it was the love and reverence for Holy Writ that induced Car- 
dinal Ximenez to conceive the plan of the Complutensian Polyglot, 
Calasius to compose his monumental Hebrew Concordance, and De 
La Haye, his “Biblia Maxima.” It was the same motive that led to 
the establishment of the Oriental School on Montorio at Rome, and 
of the first Biblical Institute, the ‘“Athenaeum Philologico-Sacrum” 
at Antwerp. Curiously enough, the enthusiasm for the “verbum 
scriptum” also registered excesses. Or was it a personal grievance 
when Roger Bacon accused the Parisian Doctors for bringing into 
the school that “onus unius equi” of the ponderous “Summa” to 
the detriment of Sacred Scripture which, in his opinion, contained 
all knowledge “a summo coelorum usque ad terminos eorum’’? 

In a vein of childlike faith the Subtle Doctor proposes his cher- 
ished belief in the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
with the significant remark, “Si auctoritati ecclesiae vel auctoritati 
scripturae non repugnet.’* The purity of the “fides Romanae Ec- 
clesiae” was undoubtedly in some measure the reason why Plato, 
with the seal of St. Augustine upon him, retained the favor of the 
Franciscan school for many decades. And although none of the 
scholastic systems granted to Philosophy free and unlimited sway, in 
the Franciscan school it definitely remained consigned to the position 
of a humble “ancilla.” In spite of this, and more probably because 
of this, philosophical speculation reached its zenith in the scholastic 
period. But the usually placid temperament of the Seraphic Doctor 
registers a severe frown when he sees the professor confine himself 
to pagan philosophy. “Fatuus esset qui vellet semper immorari circa 
tractatus et numquam ascendere ad textum.” And again, “Aquae nos- 
trae non debent descendere ad mare mortuum, sed in suam prtimam 
originem.”° 


4. Oxon. I, Ill, d. 3, qu. 1. 
5. In Hexaem. c. XIX, Op. Om., V, 422. 
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Meanwhile Franciscan Theology and Franciscan teaching gen- 
erally have the mark of practicalness throughout. Alongside of the 
strong will to transmit in its purity and fulness the “Vox Dei,” as 
set forth by the teachings of the Fathers and of the infallible Church, 
there is manifest an enduring aliveness to the “vox populi” and to 
the realities of human life. This keen sensitiveness of the pulse of 
God’s people accounts in large measure for the colorful history, the 
numerous changes, reforms, and ramifications of the Franciscan 
order. Rather than regard them as symptoms of instability, we see 
in them certain manifestations of life; and where there is life there 
is growth. “It is the spirit that quickeneth” and the spirit has not 
defaulted. This spirit accounts for the undying urge to adapt the 
Gospel to new conditions and new worlds. It may all be summed 
up in a seraphic “Evangelizare pauperibus” (Luke 4, 18). Refer- 
ring to.a different topic, Francis coined the significant phrase “'se- 
cundum loca et tempora et frigidas regiones.’’® 

“Non sibi soli vivere sed aliis proficere vult Dei zelo ductus,” 
runs another rhyme of Frater Caesar. In this the glorious History 
of the Missions of the Franciscan order has its source. It is also the 
perennial spring of the vividness, picturesqueness, and practicalness 
that have marked Franciscan Preaching from the start.’ One often 
wonders, when perusing the sermons of Berthold, Bernardine, and 
Capistran, how men of such high sanctity and cloistered retirement 
could know so much about the wicked world. And that they realized 
the dangers and evils in the Social Order as well is apparent from 
the “Montes Pietatis” and similar institutions promoted by the order. 

It is an old rule in the order that the preacher must be a man of 
prayer, and likewise of study. A glance at the impressive collection 
of books carried around by St. John Capistran, on his long and 
weaty journeys, and now preserved at the Convent of Capistrano, 
tells the story. No wonder that Francis of Fabriano called the con- 
vent library the ‘optima officina conventus.” The Moral Concord- 
ance of St. Anthony, the Postils of Lyranus, the numerous ‘‘Sum- 
mulae Confessariorum” had primarily a practical aim. And strange 
as it may seem, the first school encyclopedia entitled “De Proprieta- 


6. Regula S. P. N. Francisci, c. IV. Esl, 
7. Cf. “Franciscan Preaching in the Past’ by Victorine Hoffman, O.F.M., in Re- 
port of the F.E.C., 1X (1927), 128 et seq. 
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tibus Rerum” by Bartholomaeus Anglicus, was composed to aid 
future preachers of the order in the proper interpretation of the 
Word of God. 

The Franciscan School and Franciscan writings, whatever the 
specific topic may be, seem ultimately to blend in one continuous 
“Sursum corda.” The Doctor Irrefragabilis analyzes Theology into 
three parts: “A Deo, De Deo, Ad Deum.’* In his charming booklet, 
“De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam” the Seraphic Doctor regi- 
ments all the secular sciences under the leadership of Theology. It 
is the eternal answer to all un-Christian humanism, rationalism, ma- 
terialism as well as to our groping and probing modern educators in 
their futile search for the center of unity in education. Bonaventure’s 
inimitable ‘‘Itinerarium Mentis ad Deum” may not embody the 
latest findings in the realm of science, but neither does it fetter hu- 
man reason and bar its free, untrammeled flight, — and that flight 
is upward. The entire Franciscan philosophy of life and outlook 
upon the world seems moulded after St. Bonaventure’s favorite term, 
“Reductio.”” It simply means that all things have come from God; 
all things exist for God; all things must return to God. 

Hence it is that piety looms large as the outstanding characteris- 
tic of Franciscan theology and Franciscan life and teaching. Some- 
how the favorite Franciscan tenet of the “‘primatus voluntatis” sup- 
plies the philosophical basis. Franciscan Mysticism takes due ac- 
count not merely of the purely intellectual but also of the emotional 
powers of human nature. St. Bonaventure, the Prince of Mystics, 
clearly shows the way. His strength lies in his unwavering adherence 
to the teaching of the Church, and her way is always the Golden 
Mean. “Aliquid est, quod fides determinat, aliquid, quod ratio in- 
vestigat.”? Incidentally he makes this remark when he discusses the 
difficult problem of the interrelation of grace and free will, and pru- 
dently chooses the safer opinion. It is safer, ““quia consonat com- 
munitati magistrorum et verbis expositorum et pietati Sanctorum,” 
and he adds, “‘magis recedit ab errore Pelagii.”'° The saints who 
are canonized by the Church, he urges, also must render testimony 
in this question. Nor does he allow pious feelings to decree what na- 


8. Summa Theol., 1, Tract. Intr., C. Il, p 
9. Sent. II, d. xxvi, art. Un., qu. 2, Op. LNs II, 635. 
10. Ibid. 
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ture should be; rather, he determines from both reason and pious 
feeling what human nature really is.'! Pure intellectual reasoning 
alone cannot solve the ‘‘mysterium gratiae,’ no more than it alone 
can lead the way to glory. ‘‘Viros tamen sanctitate praeclaros ali- 
quando non latet divinae bonitatis influentia, quam intra semetipsos 
potius experiendo quam rationando cognoscunt.””” 

Be this as it may, in the wake of the leadership of the Seraphic 
Doctor the Franciscan School has contributed charm and color, 
warmth and throbbing life to the temple of theology which was 
never intended by Mother Church as a cold and colorless structure 
of purely intellectual design. St. Bonaventure’s theory on knowl- 
edge and on all science resolves itself to this: ““quomodo in omni 
re, quae sentitur sive quae cognoscitur, interius lateat ipse Deus.” 
Human reason as well as the human heart are established here in 
their full rights. And this is the “fructus omnium scientiarum, ut in 
omnibus aedificetur fides, honorificetur Deus, componantur mores, 
hauriantur consolationes, quae sunt in unione sponsi et sponsae, quae 
quidem fit per caritatem.”"* Here is the motive force that inspired 
such works as the ‘Golden Method of Mental Prayer’’ by St. Peter 
of Alcantara and the vast devotional and ascetical, moral and liturgi- 
cal literature which the order has produced during these centuries, 
much of which, we are sorry to confess, still lies buried in our libra- 
ties and archives awaiting the day when they may see the light and 
transmit their seraphic treasures to a cold and hungry world. 

The student of the history of Theology and Catholic Literature 
is well aware that an impressive chapter on the Development of Doc- 
trine may be gathered from Franciscan sources. With a sweeping 
gesture the Seraphic Doctor left the beaten track of the “Summae”’ 
when he placed the chapter “De Incarnatione Verbi” in the very 
center of his “Breviloquium” which, by the way, has been called the 
Jewel among all theological writings. To him Christ was the “Sum- 
mus Hierarchus,” the “lapis angularis,” and this new setting places 
in their true perspective the favorite opinions in the Franciscan 
School, such as “De gratia Christi,” “De motivo finali Incarnationis,” 


11. E, Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, p. 52, is not in agreement 
with the view expressed. 

12. Sent. II, d. xxvi, art. Un., qu. 2, Op. Om., I, 635. 

13. oN aad Artium ad Theologiam, 26, Op. Om., V, 325. 

14, Ibid. 
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as well as the gallant Franciscan championship of the devotions to 
the Holy Name and the Kingship of Christ. In fact it was from the 
premise that Christ is the “perfectissimus mediator” that Duns Scotus 
proceeded onward to his triumphant conclusion that the Blessed 
Mother was pre-redeemed and therefore immaculately conceived.” 

This brief survey will leave with us the conviction that the Fran- 
ciscan order, and particularly Franciscan scholarship, has the undying 
duty of constantly promoting and strengthening the spirit, freshness, 
and vitality of the primitive Church. This conviction should defi- 
nitely set the aim and scope of the present Quarterly. It should seek 
a happy blending of “Nova et Vetera.” The old had its source on 
“the holy mountains” and the centuries have testified to its perennial 
worth. Its youth must be restored through the language of the pres- 
ent day. That is what our late Pontiff so aptly styled “healthily mod- 
ern.” But first of all this duty falls upon our own ranks; the duty of 
translating the Franciscan message to the present world, and of keep- 
ing alive those traits which gave it both charm and forcefulness in 
days gone by — Catholicity, practicalness, piety. 

Hence it is our purpose to present a true picture of the past in a 
strictly scientific way. Lights and shadows alike will be dealt with in 
accordance with sound critical norms. Meanwhile the pressing prob- 
lems of the day in the fields of Religion and Philosophy, of Culture 
and Education, of Science and Sociology will receive due attention. 
Furthermore, by faithfully gathering and recording the glorious his- 
tory of the Franciscan pioneers in the Western Hemisphere we hope 
to steer clear of Peter Manero’s gloomy accusation: “Fratres Minores 
nesciunt publicare quod. faciunt.” 

Let us hope that in harmony with the other Catholic periodicals 
“Franciscan Studies’ may contribute its mite to stem by the Gos- 
pel of the supernatural, the tide of naturalism and secularism; that it 
may bring Catholic Theology and philosophy closer to an unsteady, 
groping world, and spread in society the leaven of evangelical peace 
and that love of poverty which St. Francis professed and practiced. 


THOMAS PLASSMANN, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


15. In 3, dist. 3, qu. 1, n. 4. 


BERNARDINE OF FELTRE AND THE 
MONTES PIETATIS 


bi ies last place where one would expect to find a Friar Minor is in 

the banking business. His rule pledges him to refrain from all 
contact with coin or money. The poverty of his profession frees him 
from all desire for filthy lucre. Yet the Mons Pietatis, the poor man’s 
bank of the fifteenth century, owes its origin to the Friars Minor. 
Franciscans founded the first Montes. They were the defenders and 
propagators of these beneficent institutions. In fact at one period the 
spread of the Montes Pietatis was almost as closely linked with the 
work of the order as the spread of the Third Order is today. The 
Montes were discussed at the general chapters; recommended by 
preachers in their sermons; and supervised by the superiors of the 
order. 

The friars founded the Montes Pietatis in the fifteenth century 
in order to meet a pressing economic problem. Through them per- 
sons who were in need of ready money were protected from the 
exactions of Lombard, Cahorsine, and Jewish usurers. A Mons, ac- 
cording to the definition of Pope Julius II, was a fund into which a 
considerable sum of money had been gathered and from which poor 
and needy persons were aided by loans in proportion to their require- 
ments, after the appointed officials had investigated their need and 
had received their pledges as security.1 The founding of these insti- 
tutions was a result of the economic circumstances of the fifteenth 
century and of the manner in which the preaching friars strove to 
remedy these circumstances. 


UsuryY THE GREAT ECONOMIC EVIL 


The great economic evil of the fifteenth century was Lombard and 
Jewish usury. The Jews and Lombards were first in control of the 
banks of exchange. These were most necessary institutions, because 
money in the Middle Ages was in a state of confusion. The money- 


1. H. Holzapfel, “Le Origini dei Monti di Pieta (1462-1515),” La Verna, I 
(1903-1904), 407. This work of Holzapfel, Die Anfange der Montes Pietatis (1462- 
1515), Miinchen, 1903, is the classic monograph on the subject of the Montes. The 
writer has used the Italian translation of this work by Dr. Ciutti, which appeared seri- 
ally in La Verna, 1 (1903-1904), 406, 470, 603, 667; II (1904-1905), 25, 86, 164, 
293, 345, 547, 681, 743. This will be cited as Holzapfel, I or II. 
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changers had to exchange Italian money for German money, Regens- 
burg coins for Nuremberg coins, and so on through an immense 
variety of denominations and issues struck by a great number of 
authorities — kings, dukes, bishops, popes, and abbots.? In conduct- 
ing these operations there was plenty of opportunity for personal ad- 
vantage. The money-changers amassed wealth and from the time of 
the Crusades became the chief money-lenders of Europe. That the 
majority of these money-lenders were Jews is explained to a great ex- 
tent by the oppression to which they were subjected. 

In the first ages of Christianity the Jews were not persecuted. 
However under Theodosius II (408-450) the Jews were excluded 
from public office and by degrees their lot became worse. They were 
retained as slaves both by ecclesiastics and by laymen and they were 
forbidden to hold real estate. Kept from the land, they were thus 
forced to devote themselves to business. Mere repugnance to labor 
cannot explain their drift into activities which profit by the toil of 
others. In their own land they were always workers, farmers, garden- 
ers, craftsmen. In all Roman literature one will find no indication 
that the Hebrews were given to business and usury. Even in the 
Middle Ages those Jews who lived under the Mohammedans prac- 
tised trades, whereas in Christian lands they lived by usury. And 
since the ecclesiastical prohibitions against usury were directed 
mainly (though not solely) against Christians, the usury of the Jews 
was looked upon as a lesser evil. In fact they were often invited to 
practice usury in certain cities and were given special privileges for 
doing so.? These were the Christian Jews, as St. Bernard called 
them.* 

The Lombards had a virtual monopoly on all high finance and 
left to the Jews the comparatively petty financial deals among the 
lower and less affluent classes. These were the people who felt the 
need of benevolent lending institutions like the Montes Pietatis; 
and since the usurers who preyed upon this class were chiefly Jews, 
one may expect to hear bitter denunciations of “Jewish” usury from 


2. Cf. “Numismatics,” The Encyclopedia Americana (New York, 1929), XX, 497. 
3. Holzapfel, I, 411. 
_ 4. Ep. 363, MPL, CLXXXII, 567: “Taceo, quod sicubi desunt [sc., Judaei} 
een judaizare dolemus Christianos foeneratores; si tamen Christianos et non magis 
aptizatos Judaeos convenit appellari.” 
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the lips of Bernardine of Feltre and the friars who founded the 
Montes. 

Though evil and oppressive, fifteenth-century usury was seem- 
ingly an economic necessity. To the purely political observer the age 
may appear to be a time of retrograde confusion, but in the economic 
sphere it was a period of rapid development. The prevalence of a 
money economy in England, for instance, is indicated by the passing 
of acts against payment in kind. In a period of expanding industry 
and commerce, borrowing and lending by ordinary individuals was 
no longer mainly an emergency measure taken unwillingly on the 
part of the borrower. Traders came to require more ready money 
than they actually possessed at any given moment, and in return for 
the cash they were ready to pay good interest. The conditions of 
fifteenth-century Florence or Paris or even London in this time of 
transition were unlike those of the small town or village which the 
framers of medieval doctrine on economic questions had in mind. 
The serf had become a free man, and as craftsman or merchant he 
was anxious to unite in common enterprises with the rich who sup- 
plied the capital. Unfortunately in most cases the rich refused to en- 
ter into partnership with him, and it was left to the Jews to exploit 
the worker's desire for emancipation. In securing his necessary capi- 
tal from the usurer, the worker often failed to realize that he was 
forging new chains for himself.’ 

How anxious the towns were to have a flow of ready money can 
be seen from the privileges which were accorded to Jewish money- 
lenders. Those granted by the town of Todi are typical. In 1420 the 
Commune concluded a pact with some Jews who wished to open a 
bank of exchange and to practise usury more hebraico. They were 
guaranteed full freedom of religion and worship, and were not 
obliged to restore pledges on the sabbath. They were free to demand 
from 48 to 50 per cent on loans, and after a year could dispose at 
will of those pledges which had not been redeemed. If stolen goods 
were offered them as pledges, the lawful owner could recover his 
property only upon payment to the Jews of the money lent plus 33 
per cent. The usurers were to be free from all civil and ecclesiastical 


5. M. James, ‘The Effect of the Religious Changes of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 

Centuries on Economic Theory and Development,” Eyre (ed.), European Civilization 

Milford, London, 1937), V, 16-18; Barenton, P. Ludovic de Besse (Librairie Saint- 
rancois, Paris, 1935), II, 270. 
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molestation in connection with their practice of usury. They were 
guaranteed a monopoly of lending in Todi, and were to be tax free 
for fifteen years. On the other hand, the money-lenders could leave 
Todi at pleasure, provided only that they gave four months’ notice 
for the redemption of pledges held. All this received the approval 
of the Commune and was declared condecentia, tolerabilia, consueta 
... necessaria.® 

In thus entering into pacts with usurers, the Christian rulers of 
cities were drawing down spiritual evils and punishments upon 
themselves and their communities. When St. Bernardine of Siena 
held his course of sermons in his native city in 1427 he could exclaim: 

I would be glad to know if there is anyone among you who is not ex- 
communicated... for, if through your aiding and abetting, you have con- 
curred in having a Jew lend at usury here in Siena, if you have given your 
consent to it by voting, you have incurred this major excommunication,’ 
He was able to say this because of the strict prohibitions of usury 
enacted by the Council of Vienne,* which were directed particularly 
against the town officials who would draw up statutes approving of 
usury. To these prohibitions Bernardine refers also in Sermon XLII, 
De Impietatibus Usurae,? pointing out that consuls, judges, counsel- 
lors, and rulers of cities who establish or favor the public usurer incur 
excommunication. There is no doubt that all civic officials who drew 
up pacts like that of Todi (described above) violated the canon de 
usuris and incurred its penalties. 

There seemed to be a real conflict between the Church and 
economics. On the one hand, ready cash was needed for the unfold- 
ing commercial life; on the other, there were few indeed who would 
lend money gratis. There seemed to be no way of obtaining a steady 
flow of money except by recourse to the usurer who lent at an ex- 
orbitant profit. What was the Church to do? Throw up her hands 
and admit that economics had got beyond her? The teachers of the 

6. Holzapfel, I, 411. 

7. “Doh, io vorrei sapere se qui fra voi ci é niuno che non sia scommunicato... 
se voi séte concorsi in questo, che il Giudaeo per vostra cagione o per vestro aiuto presta 
a usura qui a Siena, colui che ha consentito col suo lupino, elli é corso in questa scom- 
municazione maggiore.” Predica XXXV, Le Prediche Volgari di S. Bernardino, ed. 
Bianchi (Siena, 1888), III, 146-147. 

8. C. un., “de usuris,” V, 5 in Clem. 

9. Sancti Bernardini Senensis Ordinis Minorum...Quadragesimale de Evangelio 


aye ed. Petrus Rodulphius, Senogalliensis Episcopus (Venetiis apud Iuntas, 1591), 
I, 430-431. 
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Church faced the facts. St. Antonine of Florence saw that in the 
changed state of industry and commerce there were times when inter- 
est might be taken on a money loan by reason of the title of /ucrum 
cessans.'° Even St. Bernardine, who in many things was “‘stricter than 
Archbishop Antonine,’ recognized that the reason of /ucrum cessans 
entitled one to some gain on the principal in a loan. If, he says, one 
is asked to lend 100 ducats with which he had intended to engage in 
trade, he is not a usurer if he asks the borrower to pay him what he 
would have gained in trade, because he has not lent merely his money 
but his “‘capital.”’? There were reasons, then, extrinsic to a loan, 
which would excuse a man from lending gratis. But these extrinsic 
titles were utterly insufficient to justify the profits which were wrest- 
ed from the poor to glut the voracious maw of usury. 


DENUNCIATION OF USURY BY THE FRIARS 


The friars engaged in preaching bent every effort to rouse men’s 
consciences to the spiritual and temporal havoc wrought by usury. 
The standard-bearer and model of these tireless preachers of the 
fifteenth century was St. Bernardine of Siena. According to Roberto 
da Lecce (d. 1483) all the great preachers of the age, Franciscans 
and others, followed the style and manner of Bernardine.’? In every 
Italian city, great or small, their voices were heard admonishing, ex- 
horting, and denouncing sin. Dozens of their sermons treat of 
usury. St. Bernardine himself treated the subject with the greatest 
fulness and clarity, endeavoring to disillusion his hearers regarding 
the apparent benefits of the traffic and to convince them of the very 
positive evils connected with usury. This sin, he says, 


est eradicatio charitatis, seu extinctio fraternae dilectionis, fons proprii amoris, 
et omnis verae amicitiae corruptela: mater illegalitatis et deceptionum: legalis 
proditio, et domesticum furtum: dolosa pietas, pauperum homicida, impia in 
propinquis, proditiosa in proximos, destructio patriarum et inquietus cancer, 
morbus contagiosus, et innumerabilium animarum perditio.14 


10. B. Antonini Archiepiscopi Florentini Ordinis Praedicatorum Summae Sacrae 
Theologiae, Juris Pontificii et Caesarei (Venetiis, 1571), I, 1, 7, § 18. 

11. Vespasiano da Bisticci, Vita di San Bernardino in Bianchi, Prediche, I, xxv. 

12. “Quis non tradit sibi solam simplicis pecuniae rationem, sed etiam tradit sibi 
capitale suum....” Serm. XLII, Quadragesimale, Il, 416. 

13. J. Hofer, Johannes von Capestrano (Tyrolia-Verlag, Innsbruck, 1936), 103. 

14, Serm. XLIV, Quadragesimale, Il, 432. 
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Three things lead people to think that a city cannot exist with- 
out the public usurer: (1) his lending is necessary; (2) it is con- 
venient; (3) it is useful. All of these reasons are developed and 
then refuted by Bernardine. As to utility, for instance, three classes 
are said to be aided by usury, the poor — and it makes them poorer; 
the wicked — and it feeds their evil desires; the avaricious — and it 
serves not their need but their own insatiable cupidity.” 

Even in the fifteenth century the money-lender was an interna- 
tionalist, for St. Bernardine points out that civic prosperity cannot be 
said to be developed by usury when the pledges that are lost by de- 
fault are sent into distant lands to be sold at a higher price. The 
same too can be said when money becomes scarce, for it passes from 
the hands of the citizens into the insatiable money-bags of the usurer. 

There is no real benefit to be derived from usury, and it is the 
cause of many positive evils. There are the spiritual evils, the hard- 
ening of men’s souls which is always the result of avarice. The 
usurer, moreover, gives to money the worship due to the Most Holy 
Trinity attributing to coin the power of God the Father, the wisdom 
of God the Son, the clemency of the Holy Spirit.° The temporal 
evils are the scourges of murder and war, famine, pestilence, and 
bestial cruelty. Usury is the ruin of states by its concentration of 
wealth and money in the hands of a few, for just as the chilling of 
the extremities of the body by the heat rushing back to the heart is 
a sign of approaching death in an individual, so is it perilous for the 
state when riches are concentrated in the hands of a few. Matters 
are all the worse when wealth is concentrated in the hands of the 
Jews, for then the money (which may be called the heat of the body 
politic) does not return to the heart but by an evil flux finds its way 
into an abscess." 

The usurer is worse than the thief; for the thief will take to 
flight when a hue and cry is raised, but you can cry a hundred times 
and the usurer feels safe. He is a public usurer, invested with liberty 
and security. The thief has his definite hours of activity, but usurers 
despoil men by day and by night on any feast be it Easter or Good 
Friday, at any time during Mass or at other hours. He is clever, for 


15. Serm. XLIII, Quadragesimale, Il, 427. 
16. Ibid., 425. 
17. Ibid., 429. 
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he makes you feel that he is doing you a great favor and still he is 
the murderer of the poor man, taking away his garments, shoes, 
house, field, bed, food and drink, and all his livelihood.'8 

In thus describing the evils of usury St. Bernardine and the other 
preachers were speaking from practical experience. Few men were 
in closer touch with popular life and popular needs. Slowly they 
came to realize that something positive had to be done for men’s 
bodies as well as for their souls, if their souls were to be saved. St. 
Bernardine recognized the fact that the needy borrower was practi- 
cally forced to have recourse to the usurer, since there were few who 
would lend freely. Granted that this was the case, the cause of 
such a situation had to be investigated; and it was found to be the 
wicked abuse of lending only for the gain of interest, so that charita- 
ble lending had fallen into desuetude.’ 

From this realization it was but a step to planning some institu- 
tion which would remedy the evil. Without definitely attributing the 
idea of the Montes to Bernardine of Siena, Holzapfel justly concludes 
(probably from statements like the one just cited) that 
the great popular orators of the fifteenth century, a St. John Capistran, a 
St. Bernardine of Siena, a St. James of the Marches, and others, knew well 
the needs of the people, thought about the means of coming to their aid, 
and spoke of these things among themselves. ... However, no concrete re- 
sults were attained until two men equipped with wide experience of the 
world, Barnabas of Terni and Fortunatus Coppoli, began to interest them- 
selves in the matter.?° 

Even the preachers, for all their influence with the people, prob- 
ably would not have been successful in their fight against usury, if 
the usurers themselves had not exceeded all bounds and brought 
upon themselves the hatred of the oppressed people. Pastor writes: 

In 1420 money-lendets were prohibited from taking more than twenty 
per cent, but still there was no improvement. Ten years later another course 


was tried, and an attempt was made to put a stop to Christian usury by allow- 
ing the Jews to lend at twenty per cent. Jews and Christians now combined 


18. Serm. XLIV, Quadragesimale, Il, 435, 436. 

19. “Prima inquam necessitas [usurae] est, quia rarus invenitur mutuator, quae 
tis mutuare velit: quapropter in necessitatibus egenorum, ut dicunt, necesse est 
bere recursum ad aliquem sub usuris publice mutuantem. Quibus dicendum est, 

quod licet hoc pro vero supponi potest ...tamen indaganda est ratio unde hoc provenire 

contingat: quae quidem maxime est dissuetudo mutua gratis dandi et quae inolevit 

abusio sub lucro foenoris mutuandi. .Haec igitur necessitas, quae ex vitio originem 

habet in eis, qui ei causam praestant, non excusat culpam, sed aggravat noxam, cum 

ex impia consuetudine originem sumat’”’ (Serm. XLIII, Quadragesimale, II, 426, 427). 
20. I, 609. 
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to grind the people down.?! Thirty per cent was no uncommon rate of interest. 
Seventy or eighty per cent was sometimes charged in Italy, according to 
Moroni.?2 Forty per cent was the usual rate at Piacenza at the time of 
Bernardine of Feltre (1490).23 So that, though some civic officials might 
still think it worth their while to support public usurers, the common people 
were ready to welcome any institution which would effect their deliverance. 


THE First MONS AT PERUGIA 


It is superfluous to note that, although the names of the individual found- 
ers of the Montes are held in special remembrance, still the foundation of the 
Montes Pietatis must be regarded as a collective work of the Franciscan order, 
and in particular as the result of a living current of ideas which ultimately 
welled up in Umbria Santa at Perugia where the first Mons Pietatis was 
founded in 1462.24 


For a time priority of foundation was given to Orvieto’s Mons 
which was founded in 1463,” but Holzapfel has demonstrated that 
there is historical warrant for the proud boast inscribed on the Mons 
Pietatis of Perugia in 1571: “Hic Mons Pietatis Primus in Orbe 
Fuit.””° The alleged foundations at Ancona in 1454 and at Ascoli 
in Piceno in 1458 rest on no reliable documentary evidence as D. G. 
Caselli has shown quite conclusively.?’ 


The events at Perugia in the spring of 1462 are the story of the 
beginnings of the Montes Pietatis. Ermolao Barbaro, Bishop of 
Verona, the Legate of the Pope and Governor of Perugia, in that 
year summoned Fra Michele da Milano to preach to the people of 
Perugia. Michele bent every effort to do away with the privileges 
of the Jews and in this he succeeded. On April 4, 1462, the heads of 
the city met in council and abolished the Jewish privileges, thus free- 


21. History of the Popes, ed. Antrobus, 4th edn. (Herder, St. Louis, 1923), V, 
107. 

22. “Monti di Pieta,” Dizionario di Erudizione Storico-Ecclesiastica (Venice, 
1847), XLV, 452. 

23. Wadding, Annales Minorum, 3 edn. (Quaracchi, 1933), XIV, 481. 

24, Piero Compostella, ‘““Cenni Intorno All ‘Origine dei Monti di Pieta,” Studi 
Francescani, XXXIV (1937), 307. 

25. Pastor, History of the Popes, 4th edn., 1933, V, 109 [this is corrected in 
Geschichte der Papste, 5 to 7 edn. (Herder, Freiburg, 1924) III, 94}; Hefele-Hergen- 
roether, Conciliengeschichte (Freiburg, 1887), VIII, 645, note that Perugia and Orvieto 
dispute for the priority. 

26. I, 604. 
ee 27. “S. Giacomo della Marca e I Monti di Pieta,” La Verna, VIII (1910-1911), 
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ing themselves from excommunication.” Eight days later, on April 
12, the city fathers decided to found the Mons Pietatis. The follow- 
ing day they agreed that the initial capital would be 3,000 florins and 
on the 20th of the month ten men were chosen to draw up statutes 
for the new institution. This work was completed in such an incredi- 
bly brief space of time that on April 28 the magistrates approved the 
statutes and the Mons began to have legal existence. Only one thing 
delayed the opening of the Mons Pietatis, The magistrates did not 
have 3,000 florins in ready money. By a strange irony they decided 
to borrow 2,000 from the Jews. The legate protested against this 
since it would seem to be an approval of Jewish usury. The city sent 
an embassy to Pope Pius II who annulled the opposition of his legate 
but reduced the amount of the loan to 1,200 florins. And thus, in 
order to give the death-blow to Jewish usury, the magistrates of 
Perugia borrowed 1,200 florins from the Jews at usury on December 
23, 1462; and on January 13, 1463, the Mons opened. 

These are the facts as they would appear to an eye-witness in 
Perugia at the time. Fra Michele da Milano, the Legate Ermolao, and 
the magistrates of the city are the principal agents according to this 
account. Wadding,”? however, says that the idea of the Montes 
Pietatis was first elaborated by Barnabas of Terni*® who took counsel 
on the matter with Fortunatus Coppoli, another friar, and effected 
the establishment at Perugia. There is an apparent conflict here be- 
tween the two accounts of the foundation, but the conflict is not ir- 
reconcilable. If one considers the active agents in founding the Mons 
at Perugia, it is improbable that the citizens worked out the idea in- 
dependently. The speed with which the Mons was founded after the 
abolition of the Jewish privileges points to a long preparation of the 
plan. But who initiated the whole proceeding? The legate sum- 
moned Michele from a distance and Michele succeeded in the task 
for which he came, the abolition of the Jewish privileges. Did the 
legate have a Mons Pietatis in mind when he sought to abolish the 
usury of the Jews? If this was his own plan, why did he impede the 
realization of his idea by objecting to the only available method of 


28. Holzapfel, I, 606, quoting from the testimony of an eye-witness, Jacopo 
Vanucci da Cortona, Bishop of Perugia; as contained in a document in the library of 
Feltre, left there by ie carding of Feltre. 
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getting the necessary capital? Michele certainly played an important 
part in the foundation, but did he stand alone? The best explanation 
seems to be that the idea was not new in the order, and if Michele 
broached the proposal to the council of citizens it was not his own 
plan, but an idea long-cherished. After the popular preachers had 
long dreamed of something like this, Barnabas of Terni who had 
been a philosopher and Doctor of Medicine before joining the order** 
and Fortunatus Coppoli who had been a Doctor of Laws*? thought 
out a practical method of achieving the idea. They urged the legate, 
Ermolao Barbaro, to favor the foundation of a benevolent lending 
institution; and he by means of the famous preacher, Michele da 
Carcano di Milano, removed the principal obstacle namely, the Jew- 
ish privileges, especially their monopoly of lending. This explanation 
harmonizes Wadding’s statement (which certainly rests on reliable 
documentary evidence) that Barnabas and Fortunatus developed the 
idea, with the other records (no less reliable) that Michele da Mi- 
lano had an active part in carrying out the project. In the eyes of the 
people Michele would appear as the creator of the project, though 
within the order it would be well-known who were the real origi- 
nators of the plan. 

Although the Mons at Perugia was first in point of time, that of 
Orvieto was the first to receive papal approval. The Perugian insti- 
tution was confirmed by Paul II in 1467, whereas the Mons at Orvieto 
received the approbation of Pius II as early as 1464. Especially after 
the popes had given their approval to the new institutions the spread 
of the Montes was rapid. Holzapfel* lists thirty-eight cities in which 
they were founded before 1484. Besides the friars already mentioned, 
other friars active in founding the Montes were: St. James of the 
Marches,** Bl. Marco da Montegallo,** Bl. Angelo da Chivasso, An- 
tonio da Vercelli, Cherubino da Spoleto, Marco da Bologna;?’ but 
the friar whose name will always be associated with the Montes 
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Pietatis is Bl. Bernardine of Feltre, “The St. Paul of the Montes 
Pietatis.” 


BL. BERNARDINE OF FELTRE 


Although Bernardine of Feltre began his preaching career in 
1469, no Montes Pietatis are associated with his name until he 
preached the Lent at Mantua in 1484, but from then until the year of 
his death, 1494, he was tireless in founding and reforming the 
Montes. During the last ten years of his life he founded or reéstab- 
lished these benevolent institutions in more than thirty cities of Italy. 
He placed the Montes Pietatis on a sound basis, and it was due 
largely to his efforts that the institution became a permanent one. 

Bernardine’s preaching career was typical of the school of preach- 
ers who modeled their style after the manner of Bernardine of Siena. 
In many respects he was regarded as St. Bernardine’s successor. In- 
deed it is alleged that Bernardine of Siena prophesied his coming in 
the course of a sermon at Perugia declaring: “After me there will 
come another Bernardine clothed with this same habit. He will do 
great things.’’*® 

Born at Feltre, a village in the March of Treviso in the province 
of Venice in 1439 Martin Tomitani (which was the name he re- 
ceived in Baptism) was five years old when Bernardine of Siena died 
at Aquila (1444). He made rapid progress in his studies, and when 
twelve he could speak Latin and compose verse with marvelous fa- 
cility. After brilliant studies in philosophy and law at the University 
of Padua, he received the Franciscan habit from the hands of St. 
James of the Marches, May 14, 1456. Having completed his studies 
of the Scriptures and ecclesiastical sciences he began his apostolate, 
evangelizing Italy and performing prodigious work, never allowing 
fatigue and almost constant ill health to hinder or check the ardor 
of his zeal. 

Lombardy, Venice, Tuscany, the States of the Church, Sardinia, 
the province of Genoa, the Kingdom of Naples, were the scenes of 
his activity. The churches were too small for his audiences, and he 
often had to preach in the public squares. It was a war without truce 
or compromise against the disorders and vices of the time. Familiar 
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from his youth with the masterpieces of literature, he became a mas- 
ter of sacred eloquence; and his discourses, elegant in form, embodied 
a wealth of doctrine. He had the power of electrifying the masses 
and carrying them along with him. While he was preaching at Feltre 
there were not sufficient lodgings for the strangers who poured 
in from Bassano and Treviso, from Friuli and Carniola. Once four 
thousand people passed the night in the public square in order to 
assist at the sermon on the morrow. When he preached in Padua 
during the Lent of 1491, rich citizens of Vienna and places even far- 
ther distant rented houses in the city in order to attend the sermons. 
Three thousand people followed him from Crema to Lodi, travel- 
ing all night that they might hear the sermon of the following day. 
Wherever he preached there was the same concourse of people, fill- 
ing the piazzas, crowding into the adjacent streets, climbing to the 
nearby roofs. Cities vied with one another for the privilege of hav- 
ing him as preacher. They appealed to his higher superiors and even 
to the Roman Pontiff. More than once, through error, the Pope 
assigned him to two different cities on the same date and the poor 
friar did not know which way to turn. 

Bernardine preached with apostolic freedom, denouncing vice 
wherever he found it, whether among the lowly or among the highly 
placed. Though this liberty drew upon him the hatred of the mer- 
chants and on several occasions attempts were made to poison him, 
nothing could check the flow of truth from his lips. At Reggio he 
obtained the abolition of the disorders of the carnival; at Todi and 
Savona these days of license were changed into days of penance; at 
Genoa, Pavia, Feltre, Venice, and Padua, he effected the proscription 
of public and private gambling which had become a cause of ruin for 
families; at Parma he obtained a decree of the senate and of the 
bishop putting a check upon the indecency of certain forms of dress, 
and he removed immoral books from the schools and had them 
burned. At Brescia he suppressed the horse races which were held 
on the Feast of the Assumption and occasioned great disorders. 

When Bernardine was preaching at Vicenza, the governor and 
principal men of the town prepared a theatre and dance hall for the 
days of the carnival. The friar denounced these dangerous amuse- 
ments from the pulpit, and his voice was so well heeded, that not a 
single woman in the town appeared at the place. The magistrates, 
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annoyed by their lack of success, lodged a complaint with the Grand 
Council of the Republic of Venice. To show their displeasure they 
refused to attend Bernardine’s sermons and went to hear another 
preacher. But the crowd did not cease to flock to the pulpit of the 
Franciscan; and his adversaries, thoroughly ashamed of their con- 
duct, ended by joining his audience. The carnival time at Vicenza 
was consecrated by prayer and penance. Following the practice be- 
gun by Bernardine of Siena and continued by St. John Capistran, 
at the end of every mission Bernardine held the Incendio di Castel- 
Diavolo, the “burning of the devil’s castle.” All the instruments of 
sin were gathered, bad books, indecent pictures, gaming-tables, cards, 
women’s vanities, indecent garments. On the appointed day all as- 
sembled in the public square to see these articles cast into the flames. 
This was done at Feltre, Genoa, Pavia, Piacenza, Modena, Bologna, 
Ravenna, Spoleto, Vicenza, Perugia, and in many other places. After 
Bernardine had succeeded in reconciling the factions of Faenza, the 
governor of the town declared: “A poor Friar Minor is today the 
lord and master of Faenza.”*? 


THE Mons AT MANTUA 


Bernardine of Feltre began his work for the Montes Pietatis at 
Mantua in 1484. On Palm Sunday of that year he preached on the 
duties of sovereigns toward their subjects. Although the Duke of 
Mantua was in his audience, the preacher discoursed with apostolic 
freedom on the manner in which princes abused their rights, shut- 
ting their ears to the cries of widows and orphans, and steeling their 
hearts against the poor. Rulers, he pointed out, openly permit the 
public usury of the Jews by which the possessions of Christians are 
devoured; when corrected for their faults, they do not amend nor do 
they ever think of making restitution for those goods which are lost 
through their fault, connivance, and misrule. In anger and indigna- 
tion the preacher shook the dust from his sandals, according to the 
Gospel counsel for a testimony against his audience, and he came 
down from the pulpit without giving the blessing. 

This bold and fervent speech affected his hearers in different 
ways. The people rejoiced. The nobles were enraged; and the angry 
duke, thinking that the whole sermon was directed against him per- 
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sonally, summoned the friar to his presence. Unperturbed by this 
reaction, Bernardine appeared and calmly explained to the duke that 
the freedom of evangelical truth permits a preacher to remind even 
princes of their duty. He had mentioned no one by name; he spoke 
in general. 


If the duke [he concluded] finds himself guilty of any of the things men- 
tioned, he should indeed consider those things as being directed to himself 
and he should take care to amend them, especially by showing himself more 
ready to receive the complaints of the poor and wretched. The courtiers of 
the duke are more to blame than the ruler himself, for they take care that 
just complaints never reach his ears. This is the misfortune of princes that 
they are the last to hear the complaints of the wretched, the to hear 
flattering approval, and they never hear the truth.4° 


These words were so well received by the duke that he gave material 
aid to Bernardine in his efforts to found a Mons Pietatis in the city. 
He confirmed the foundation by decree of December 1, 1484, and 
gave a considerable sum of money to the institution. 

This first foundation of Bernardine of Feltre was solemnly con- 
firmed by Pope Innocent VIII in the bull Ad Sacram,*! November 
29, 1486, a pontifical document of great importance for the history 
of the Montes Pietatis, which thoroughly describes the organization 
and workings of the Movs at Mantua and gives the fullest approval 
to everything. Since this Mons is typical of all the others founded 
by Bernardine, a description of it will be a general description of all 
the others. Four things must be considered, the general fund from 
which the loans were made, the employees of the Mons with their 
duties and salaries, the supervisory council, and the procedure fol- 
lowed in making a loan. 

The funds were obtained from the free-will offerings of charita- 
ble persons. A great part of Bl. Bernardine’s work in the next ten 
years consisted in gathering the funds with which to open new 
Montes and to support older institutions. For instance, at Aquila, in 
1488, he restored the Mons Pietatis which had been founded by 
James of the Marches and collected 3,000 florins for it. He gathered 
funds for the Mons at Assisi in 1487,* and for that of Orvieto in 
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1488.“ And after founding the Mons at Piacenza in 1490, he re- 
turned to the city the next year to increase its funds.* 


The various employees of the Mons are given different names 
in different cities. At Mantua the principal official was called the 
depositarius. The money was placed in his keeping, and he was 
charged with making the loans. At Piacenza this official was also 
called the depositarius,* but at Aquila he was called banchero.7 


Besides the treasurer or chief banker there was the conservator 
who had the custody of the pledged articles. He also appraised the 
articles which were offered as pledges, unless the Mons employed a 
special appraiser.* Moreover, there was a notarius to keep the 
books; a tromba or trumbetus who gave warning on three different 
days that the sale of defaulted pledges was about to take place; a 
venditor or auctioneer; and a messo or courier.” 


The salaries of the officials and other expenses of the Mons were 
met by charging a small rate of interest on the loans. The bull 
Ad Sacram is important because this fact is explicitly mentioned 
and approved.*° 

As Holzapfel observes,*' there is an erroneous idea, expressed 
even by recent writers, that in the beginning the Montes lent gratui- 
tously, and later, when the first enthusiasm had grown cold, they 
found themselves forced to lend at interest. The small charge for ex- 
penses was part of the idea of Barnabas of Terni from the very first. 
This was the question which he discussed with Fortunatus Coppoli; 
and when the latter decided that the practice was not usurious, steps 
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were taken to found the Mons at Perugia.°> The Montes at Orvieto 
and Gubbio charged interest.” 

When St. James of the Marches founded the Mons at Aquila in 
1466 he prescribed in the statutes that the salaries of the officials 
should be paid from the interest, adding that no one should dare to 
say that this was usury, for he and other worthy men had subtly in- 
vestigated the matter and had come to the conclusion that it was 
not.” 

Bl. Bernardine of Feltre insisted on the interest charge for all the 
Montes which he founded, realizing that purely gratuitous lending 
would exhaust the capital and bring the institution to an end in a 
very short space of time.*° When he preached at Vicenza in 1492, 
the idea was circulated that the Montes founded by him at Padua, 
Mantua, and elsewhere were guilty of usury in demanding one or the 
other obolus for the support of the officials. The Moms at Vicenza 
had a different practice. They lent the money “freely” and then in- 
formed the borrowers that they should not be ungrateful but should 
give something spontaneously. As a result the debtors under the 
influence of shame or fear gave four times as much as Bernardine 
ever demanded. After hearing two learned sermons on his method, 
the bishop and senate of Vicenza adopted the system of Bernardine.”’ 

A council consisting of members of the clergy and laity supervised 
the officials and the entire workings of the Mons. According to the 
bull Ad Sacram, the supervisory council at Mantua consisted of four 
religious and eight seculars. The four religious were to hold office 
for life and were to be appointed as follows: the first by the chapter 
of the Church of St. Peter of Mantua, the second by the Benedictine 
Abbot, the third by the Dominican Prior, the fourth by the Francis- 
can Guardian. Of the eight seculars two were to be nobles, two Doc- 
tors either of Law or of Medicine, two merchants, and two other 
citizens of Mantua. Their names were drawn by lot after a list had 
been prepared in agreement with the ecclesiastical and civil authori- 
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ties. The seculars held office for two years, but their terms expired in 
such a way that only four of them were replaced in any given year. 
This council represented most of the ecclesiastical, governmental, 
professional, and commercial groups within the city, and they guided 
the policies of the Mons. 

In describing the manner in which the Mons actually functioned 
and the procedure in making a loan, account must be taken of local 
differences. All the Montes had one policy in common: i. e., they 
lent only to people who were really in need and only for honest pur- 
poses. The Mons at Mantua would not lend for gambling or for 
business. The would-be borrower had to state (at times under oath) 
the purpose for which he desired the loan. He was required to pre- 
sent a pledge of double the value of the amount requested. This 
was normally appraised at one-third its actual value to allow for de- 
preciation and the possibility of not realizing the full amount at a 
forced sale. The pledge was handed over to the conservator. This 
done, the conservator issued a ticket to the borrower bearing his 
name, a description of his pledge, and the sum to be lent. The ticket 
was often made out in duplicate, one copy being retained by the bor- 
rower and the other being presented to the depositarius who paid out 
the money. The terms of the loans varied from six months to a year. 
The amount of single loans ranged from six florins to one thousand 
ducats depending on the capital of the Mons. If the borrower failed 
to redeem his pledge within the time specified, the pledges were sold. 
The tromba gave warning of this on three different days. The sale 
was publicly conducted by the venditor in the presence of the notary 
and certain members of the council who were forbidden to participate 
in the sale. The pledge went to the highest bidder. From the price 
of the sale the amount of the loan and the interest due was deducted 
and retained by the Mons. Anything that was realized over and above 
this amount went to the insolvent debtor. The rate of interest was to 
be fixed according to the needs of the Mons. If the interest paid did 
not cover the expenses of the Mons the rate for the next year was 
increased. If the amount paid exceeded the expenses, according to 
the bull Ad Sacram this money was to be distributed pro rata to the 
borrowers. Later, the excess profit was deposited in a reserve fund.”® 
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FURTHER ACTIVITY OF BL. BERNARDINE 


After establishing the Mons Pietatis at Mantua, Bernardine con- 
tinued his missionary journeys; but now a new objective became a 
regular part of his activity. He was indefatigable in promoting the 
Montes wherever he went, founding or reforming these institutions 
in more than thirty cities from Lombardy to the Kingdom of Naples. 
The task of actually founding a Mons was often the least difficult 
part of his work. Before the foundation could be attempted, it was 
usually necessary to preach against the Jewish privileges. After the 
Mons was established, it was necessary to defend its operations 
against those Christians who declared that the remedy against usury 
was as bad as the disease, because the interest charge of the Montes 
was also usury. Thus two sets of adversaries placed obstacles in his 
path. Often he was confronted with both at the same time. 

For instance, Bernardine began to preach at Parma on the First 
Sunday of Advent, 1487. The people received him with joy; and 
after preaching repeatedly against the usury of the Jews, he finally 
effected the establishment of a Mons Pietatis.°° The statutes were ap- 
proved by the Duke of Milan, but it is recorded that there were those 
who opposed the foundation because they thought that the charging 
of interest was illicit. 

At Lucca in 1489 the two groups of adversaries were allied in 
opposing the Mons, for the patrons of the Jews summoned to their 
aid a theologian of Florence who had made every effort to prevent 
the establishment of the Mons Pietatis at Mantua. Despite the con- 
troversies regarding the payment of interest, the Mons was opened 
with great solemnity and the bishop of the city was the first to offer 
a very substantial donation. On July 25, 1489, the bishop of Lucca 
issued a letter praising the Mons and setting at rest all fears and 
scruples regarding the interest charge.*! 

While Bernardine was engaged in preaching at Aquila in the 
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Kingdom of Naples in 1488 the Jews, rightly fearing that their gains 
were about to be diminished, petitioned him not to disturb them in 
their practice of usury which was protected by royal privilege and 
which they were accustomed to exercise everywhere in the best cities 
of Italy. When their request went unheeded, they bribed the civil 
authorities and turned them against the preacher. Bernardine was 
ordered to appear before the King of Naples. The Father Guardian 
of Naples warned Bernardine that the king was much disturbed be- 
cause he had incited the citizens against the Jews. The friar replied 
that he defended the cause of God and the poor and condemned 
criminal usury; moreover he declared that he was much amazed at 
seeing a Catholic prince show such privileges and favors to men who 
injured his subjects. After that he received no further orders from the 
royal officials.” 

At Florence the Jews were more successful. At the beginning of 
the Lent of 1488 Bernardine broached the subject of a Mons Pietatis 
for Florence. Many citizens declared that the plan was excellent and 
large donations were immediately promised for starting the project. 
But there was at the time in Florence a rich and powerful Jew who 
had four lending establishments in the city. This man made a secret 
pact with the senators and councilmen to block the efforts of the 
friar. For the same purpose a Jew of Pisa, the president and director 
of all Jewish money-lenders in Tuscany, hastened to Florence and 
bribed the city officials by secretly distributing among them more than 
20,000 gold florins. On the advice of his friends, Bernardine went to 
see Lorenzo de Medici and other influential officials and begged 
them to advance such a worth-while project as that of the Mons. 
The friar was received with great respect and with fair words, but 
the intrigue and bribery of the Jews prevailed. The disappointed 
populace began to murmur against the Jews. There were some dis- 
turbances in the city, and there was danger of more serious rioting. 
To prevent further tumult and disputes, the authorities commanded 
Bernardine to leave the dominions of Florence. Without further de- 
lay the preacher left for Siena, where he completed his Lenten ser- 
mons to the great joy of the Sienese.” 
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Bl. Bernardine must not be held responsible for the anti-Semitic 
uprisings of the time which sometimes led to reprehensible excesses. 
He denounced the Christian usurers as well as the Jews, and he 
deprecated all violence. ‘‘No one,” he said in a sermon at Crema, 
“who values the salvation of his soul will dare to injure the Jews 
either in their persons or their property, or in any other way... .” 

A discussion of the theological and canonical points involved in 
the controversies regarding the interest charge of the Montes Pietatis 
would be beyond the scope of this article. Pastor® summarizes the 
question thus: 


It was found necessary to make a small charge on each loan in order to 
cover {the expenses of administration}. To this the Dominicans objected, as 
a contravention of the law of the Church against usury. A literary controversy 
sprang up on this question, which was embittered by the jealousies between 
the various orders. Here as always the Holy See adopted a line of wise modera- 
tion. Martin V had already declared the lawfulness of mortgages, and his 
successors followed his example in regard to the Monti di Pieta. The founda- 
tion of these institutions [was] approved by Pius II, Paul II, Sixtus IX, 
Innocent VIII. 


Even within the order there were some who thought that the in- 
terest charge should be dropped, at least for the sake of peace. This 
point was discussed at the general chapter of 1493. Bernardine of 
Feltre admitted that it would be a finer and more religious thing to 
lend money entirely gratis, but experience had shown that a Mons 
conducted in this manner would not last for any length of time. He 
argued that all scruples should be set aside by considering: first, the 
example of many holy men like James of the Marches, Mark of 
Bologna, Cherubin of Spoleto, Mark of Montegallo, Michael of 
Milan, Anthony of Vercelli, Fortunatus of Perugia, who had erected 
Montes of this kind in many cities of Italy; secondly, the writings of 
many learned men and of the illustrious Academies of Perugia, Siena, 
Bologna, Pavia, and elsewhere; finally and most of all, the papal ap- 
proval given by Pius II, Paul I, Sixtus IV, Innocent VIII. The prin- 
cipal Fathers of the chapter decreed that Bernardine’s method should 
be followed, but that those who did otherwise should not be openly 
condemned.* 
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In the following year, 1494, Bl. Bernardine of Feltre died at 
Pavia on September 28. His had been a heroic and strenuous life. 
Despite his preaching and his journeys, he fasted rigorously, was 
usually content with but two hours’ sleep at night, and for thirty years 
never neglected to rise at midnight for Matins. Through it all he 
never failed to receive people kindly and graciously, and he had a 
pleasant way of cheering up his tired fellow missionaries by telling 
them jokes and bits of humor. He was short of stature, and his usual 
signature to letters, “Frater Bernardinus, parvulus et pauperculus,” 
was not only an expression of humility but a reference to his physical 
appearance.*’ His modesty of manner won all hearts and he had a 
special influence over the souls of the young.® 

His work lived after him. At the chapter of 1498 it was decided 
to found no more Montes Pietatis without demanding an interest 
charge after the method of Bernardine of Feltre. All existing Montes 
which did not conform to this rule were to be prudently reorganized, 
and no new Montes could be erected without consulting the provin- 
cial vicars. 

The final triumph of Bernardine of Feltre and the other friars 
who worked for the Montes Pietatis was achieved at the Fifth Coun- 
cil of the Lateran. By the bull Inter Mulziplices of Leo X, these insti- 
tutions were protected from all further attacks. The Montes were 
allowed to demand a percentage on loans sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of management, but no more than this. Anyone who asserted 
this to be unlawful incurred excommunication. 

In the tenth session of the Council on May 4, 1515, after the 
Gospel had been sung by Cardinal Farnese and after the Veni Crea- 
tor, Bishop Bertrand of Adria ascended the ambo of the Lateran 
Basilica and read the bull Inter Multiplices, the first prepared for that 
session. At the promulgation of the bull all present said Placet, 
with the single exception of Archbishop Jeremias of Trani who said 
that the Montes did more harm than good, but of course no heed 
was paid to his statement.” . 
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The bull Inter Multiplices is regarded as one of the sources of 
canon 1543 of the Code of Canon Law, which states the attitude of 
the Church toward the taking of interest. ‘“To have been the direct 
means of drawing this authoritative decision from the Holy See was 
in itself no small service to the economic and industrial progress of 
Europe for which the Franciscan Order deserves thanks.’’”* 

Although the changes of the centuries have altered the statutes 
and organization of the Montes Pietatis, many of these institutions 
which exist in Italy today trace an unbroken history back to the 
Franciscans of the fifteenth century.’? In 1909 the Mons Pietatis at 
Piacenza was still proud to display an autographed letter of its 
founder, Bl. Bernardine of Feltre, written on September 18, 1494, 
ten days before his death.” 

The friars of the fifteenth century wrote an important page in 
the history of banking and economics, but to their minds this was 
but a by-product of their real work for men’s souls. The spirit of 
their activity is expressed in the Introit of the Mass of Bl. Bernardine 
of Feltre (September 28): 

He shall deliver the poor from the mighty: and the needy that had no 


helper. He shall save the souls of the poor: He shall redeem their souls from 
usuries and iniquity.74 


ANSCAR PARSONS, O.F.M.CAP. 
St. Anthony's Seminary, 
Marathon, Wis. 
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Gis of the most pleasant and fertile regions of South America 

is that of colonial Paraguay or Guayra, which embraced also 
what is now the southern part of Brazil. In the sixteenth century 
Paraguay was a part of the Plata colony; it became a province dis- 
tinct from the latter only in 1620. In point of fact, Paraguay was 
originally the principal part of the Plata colony, the first permanent 
settlement of the latter being established at Asuncién, the capital of 
Paraguay. 

The Plata colony, also called Paraguay-Plata, thus included the 
entire vast basin of the Rio de la Plata; to it belonged, besides 
Paraguay and southern Brazil, the eastern portion of Argentina as 
well as Uruguay. The northwestern section of Argentina and south- 
ern Bolivia was called Tucuman and regarded as a separate colony. 

If we except the Amazon valley, the watershed drained by the 
Rio de la Plata and its tributaries is the largest in the world, com- 
ptising an area of one and a half million square miles. What is 
called the Rio de Ja Plata is a gulf rather than a river and extends 
one hundred and eighty-five miles inland from the Atlantic. It re- 
sembles the Gulf of the St. Lawrence in North America. At Buenos 
Aires, which is situated on the southern bank one hundred and sev- 
enty-five miles from the ocean, the river is twenty-eight miles wide; 
and the distance to Montevideo, Uruguay, which lies on the east 
bank (Banda Oriental) is one hundred and twenty-five miles. 

The principal tributaries of the Rio de la Plata are the Paraguay, 
the Pilcomayo, the Parana, and the Uruguay. The Paraguay River, 
which has its source in the Matto Grosso of Brazil, flows south 
forming the southeastern boundary of Bolivia, passes through the 
northern part of Paraguay, and at Asuncién receives the waters of 
the Pilcomayo. The latter forms the northeastern boundary of Ar- 
gentina, its source being in the Andes of southwestern Bolivia. The 
course of the Paraguay continues southward as part of the eastern 
boundary of Argentina, until it joins the Parana. This river rises as 
the Alto Parana in southeastern Brazil and forms part of the eastern 
and all of the southern confines of Paraguay. Joining the Paraguay 
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River at Corrientes to form the Parana proper, it flows in a south- 
easterly direction until its confluence with the Uruguay forms the 
Plata, fifteen miles inland from Buenos Aires. The Uruguay itself 
comes from the northeast and constitutes the boundary between Ar- 
gentina on the one hand and Uruguay and southern Brazil on the 
other. 
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West of the Paraguay and north of the Pilcomayo lies the terri- 
tory known as the Gran Chaco. For the most part it is an inhospita- 
ble region, parched and almost waterless in the dry season and to a 
great extent inundated and impassable during the rainy period. 

Extending from the Pilcomayo in the north to the Rio Negro in 
the south, and from the foothills of the Andes in the west to the 
Uruguay and the Atlantic in the east are the Argentinian Pampas. 
They comprise one of the largest areas of prairie land in’ the world, 
covering six hundred thousand square miles. Being an alluvial plain 
and enjoying sufficient rainfall, it is excellent for pastoral and agri- 
cultural purposes. 

Paraguay together with southern Brazil, however, is a far more 
fertile and agreeable region. In the north there are mountains and 
hills covered with forests of a large variety of trees, and in the south 
gently sloping eminences and rolling plains of a reddish soil, stud- 
ded with palms and thick clumps of hardwood trees. The different 
kinds of flowers and shrubs are well-nigh countless, and the prod- 
ucts and fruits of the temperate as well as the tropical zone grow 
in profusion. In general the climate is healthful; and the summers 
and winters are both temperate. Of course, the seasons in the tem- 
perate zone of South America are the reverse of those in North 
America. When it is winter in Chicago, it is summer in Buenos 
Aires. There are some marshes, it is true, between the Parana and 
Tibicuaty rivers; but they provide rich pasture land. The rivers in 
the north are full of rapids and cataracts, the most famous and awe- 
inspiring being the Guayra Falls. In grandeur and volume they 
rival those of Niagara in the United States and of Zambesi in 
Africa. 


I 


N THIS vast and diversified region, as in so many other parts of 
the New World, the sons of St. Francis were the first messengers 

of the Gospel. The first Franciscans to enter the Plata province were 
those who accompanied the great expedition of Pedro de Mendoza. 
The latter conducted about 1,500 settlers to the Rio de la Plata in 
1535, and in February, 1536, founded the first town of Puerto de 
Nuestra Sefiora Santa Maria de Buen Aire (now Buenos Aires, the 
largest city in South America). There is extant a decree of the king 
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of Spain, dated Madrid, June 16, 1535, which directs the Father 
Guardian of the Friary of San Francisco in Seville to select two or 
three Fathers for the Mendoza expedition.’ And a report drawn up 
at Buenos Aires by Francisco Ruiz Galan on June 3, 1538, mentions 
Fathers Isidro and Cristébal ‘who serve God and celebrate Mass 
every day” at that settlement.? Very probably these two priests were 
the Franciscans who went along with Mendoza. 

One of them or a third became the first martyr of Paraguay- 
Plata. His memory is honored and preserved in a long poem of 
twenty-eight cantos, entitled La Argentina, and written by Barco de 
Centenera, one of the chaplains of the Mendoza expedition and sub- 
sequently an archdeacon of the Church in Paraguay-Plata. In poetic 
terms Canto XV tells us that this son of St. Francis was killed by 
the arrows of the Agaces Indians, and adds that to the amazement 
of these Indians, who for many years afterward recalled the extraor- 
dinary event, Our Lady descended in visible and dazzling form from 
heaven and conducted the martyr-priest’s soul to his eternal reward. 
This Franciscan martyr was no doubt a member of the party of the 
intrepid Juan de Ayolas who was sent by Mendoza on a trip of ex- 
ploration up the Parana and Paraguay rivers; and he must have lost 
his life in the Angostura region when Ayolas fought with the Agaces 
on the Paraguay River in July, 1536. 

Juan de Salazar de Espinosa, another of Mendoza’s men, on 
August 15, 1537, founded the settlement of Nuestra Sefiora Santa 
Maria de la Asuncién near the confluence of the Pilcomayo and 
Paraguay rivers. This place was then made the principal town of 
the Plata colony, while Buenos Aires was soon abandoned and not 
refounded until 1580. Elected governor by the colonists of Asun- 
cién, Domingo Martinez de Irala during his first term (1539-1542) 
organized a municipal government and constructed a church. A Fran- 
ciscan friar was in charge of the latter; but his name is unknown. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Charles V had sent Alonzo de Cabrera 
with two ships and Antonio Lopez de Aguilar with one ship to carry 


1. Levillier, Organizacién de la Iglesia, I, 1-3. This collection of documents 
is reviewed at length in Archivo Ibero-Americano, XVI (1921), 407, 412-421. The 
latter, an excellent historical review published by the Franciscans in Spain, unfortunate- 
ly received a death blow at the hands of the so-called Loyalists during their reign of 
terror in Madrid. For full titles of works cited in footnotes, see Bibliography at the 
end of this article. Archivo Ibero-Americano will be abbreviated hereafter as A. I. A. 

2. A. I. A., XIII (1920), 398. 
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supplies to the surviving colonists of the Mendoza expedition. With 
Cabrera were Father Bernardo de Armenta, a native of Cérdova, 
Spain, Father Alonso Lebrén from La Gran Canaria,? and three 
other Franciscans,‘ who went along for the express purpose of 
preaching the Gospel to the Indians of the Plata region. Disem- 
barking in 1538 on the coast of southern Brazil, almost directly east 
from Asuncion, these missionaries were well received by the natives; 
and hence they immediately began to do missionary work among 
them, employing interpreters until they learned the Tupi-Guarani 
language. They seem to have traversed the entire country lying be- 
tween Asuncién and the coast during the following years; for in 
1540 they were in the vicinity of Asuncién, and the following year 
Cabeza de Vaca found them on the Brazilian coast. 

Shortly after landing in southern Brazil, Father Bernardo de 
Armenta, the commissary or superior of this group of missionaries, 
wrote a letter to Juan Bernal Diaz de Lugo, a member of the Royal 
Council of the Indies, acquainting him with the excellent oppor- 
tunities for missionary work in these parts and requesting additional 
missionaries as well as good settlers with the necessary equipment. 
This precious document is reproduced in Latin in Wadding’s An- 
nales Minorum?; and it will be well to offer an English version of 
the entire letter, particularly in view of the fact that Friar Bernardo 
has been so grossly maligned. The utter discrepancy between Cabeza 
de Vaca’s charges and the holy zeal and wise counsels expressed by 
Friar Bernardo’s letter is so great, that this document alone suffices 
to vindicate the missionary leader in question. 

Although you have never seen and spoken to me, [writes Friar Ber- 
nardo,} I learned in a conversation with your devoted friend, the Licentiate 
Gudifio, who is living with you.in Spain, that you expect to hear from me 
concerning the things that pertain to the service of God and of the King 
in these parts. To carry out your wish I want to state in the first place that 
I am the Franciscan of the Andalusian province, to whom our minister gen- 
eral gave permission to make the voyage to the Rio de la Plata with four 
confréres. I arrived here with His Majesty's inspector, Alonso de Cabrera, 
who was sent to the aid of those who remained in this territory after the 


death of Pedro de Mendoza. With the help of God we arrived happily at 
the mouth of the river, but because of a strong contrary wind we could not 


3. A. I. A., XX (1923), 73. 

4, Holzapfel, Geschichte des Franziskanerordens, p. 517. 

5. New edn., XVI, 496-498. The letter is quoted also by Mendieta, Historia 
eclesiastica Indiana, p. 553. 
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enter although we tried a second and a third time; and we were driven back 
to the port or river of San Francisco, formerly named for Don Rodrigo [on 
the coast of southern Brazil, near Santa Catharina Island}. This happened 
by Divine Providence, for here I found interpreters to the barbarian nation, 
three Christians who because of their long sojourn here spoke their lan- 
guage correctly. 

These three Christians were very probably the survivors of the 
expedition of Juan Diaz de Solis, who reached the Rio de la Plata as 
early as February, 1516. One of his three vessels was shipwrecked on 
the Santa Catharina Island and eight men were stranded. Two re- 
mained on the island, Melchor Ramirez and Enrique Montes; while 
the rest, under the leadership of Alejo Garcia, made an almost in- 
credible expedition into the interior as far as Chuquisaca in southern 
Bolivia. But on the return journey they were all killed by their In- 
dian followers, except one man, a son of Garcia, who escaped and 
rejoined those on the coast. It is also known that in 1525, the year 
of Alejo Garcia’s death, some sailors belonging to the crew of the 
San Gabriel, one of the ships of Frey Garcia Jofre de Loaysa’s fleet 
bound for the Far East, deserted and remained with Ramirez and 
Montes on the island of Santa Catharina. One or the other of these 
men may have been among the three Christians found by Friar Ber- 
nardo on the Brazilian coast. 


They related to us [continues Friar Bernardo} that four years previously 
one of the local Indians, Esiguara by name, with great elation of spirit and 
after the manner of a prophet, hurried through a territory of more than two 
hundred leagues and predicted that true Christians, brethren of the disciples 
of St. Thomas the Apostle, would soon arrive and me the entire nation; 
and he issued orders also that they should be received in a friendly way and 
no one should be permitted to do them any harm. The entire nation was 
indeed aroused by his words to such an extent that they welcomed those of 
our people who survived the calamities and hardships of this arduous voyage, 
received them into their huts, refreshed them with food and drink, and 
swept the paths on which they walked. Taught by the same Indian prophet, 
they also chant rhymes and songs, in which he instructed them to observe 
the commandments of God and to take as wife only one woman who was 
not a close blood relative. This man also left some disciples after his death 
who were affected with indescribable joy at our arrival and always assist us 
even to the point of becoming bothersome. 


In other parts of the New World the way had likewise been pre- 
pared in a mysterious manner for the first missionaries. Thus the 
presence of the ‘‘Lady in Blue’ in Texas is an established historical 
fact. We have no reason, therefore, to question Friar Bernardo’s 
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story. At any rate, he and his fellow missionaries found the Tupi- 
Guarani Indians,° who at one time had been cannibals, exceedingly 
willing to accept the Catholic faith. 


The number of those to be baptized, [declares Friar Bernardo,} is so 
great that we hardly have time for anything else but to administer this sacra- 
ment and with difficulty take time out for sleeping and eating. Content with 
one wife, they willingly contract marriages in the proper way; while those 
who have Mal several wives, release all but one. The old people, of whom 
not a few are over a hundred years old, embrace the faith with greater fer- 
vor than the others; and the instructions which they receive from us, they 
openly impart to others. The wonderful things which God deigns to work 
among them cannot be recounted in words or expressed in writing. 


This extraordinary success bears a striking resemblance to that 
enjoyed by the so-called Twelve Apostles of Mexico about the same 
time. Friar Bernardo urgently requests that twelve apostolic men be 
sent also to the Plata territory; and the remarks he adds on the bad 
example of soldiers proves beyond doubt that he in no wise counte- 
nanced the scandalous private life of Irala and his subordinates at 
Asuncion. 


Wherefore, by the immense love of Christ Jesus toward the human race, 
by which He wished to redeem all on the tree of the Cross and to provide 
for the salvation of souls who are countless here, I beseech you to devote 
yourself to this holy work and to treat about it with the King and your fel- 
low councillors, that they may promote it and send some of our confréres, 
at least twelve select men from the Andalusian province and that of the Holy 
Angels, whose life is adjudged to be an apostolic one. Besides, there should 
be sent under the leadership of a skilled supervisor of agriculture a large 
number of farmers who will accomplish more than soldiers; for these na- 
tives will be conquered by kindness and not by force of arms. If they are 
exasperated, they will offer stout resistance, since they are brawny men, en- 
dowed with great strength, tall of stature, well armed, and ferocious by the 
use of bow and arrows and bolas. Be assured also that, unless a remedy is 
applied, they will despise the Christian faith on account of the depraved 


6. The Tupi (meaning “comrade” or “‘countryman’”) or Guarani (meaning “a 
great brave’ or “a warrior’) or Tupi-Guarani Indians, inhabiting parts of Paraguay 
and southern Brazil, most probably were the original Caraibes or Carios, i.e. Caribs 
and cannibals. From Paraguay, it is believed they penetrated into Bolivia and en- 
circled Brazil, conquering two thirds of the South American continent as well as the 
islands of the Caribbean Sea. West of the Paraguay River were the Guaycuris, who 
never were cannibals. To the family of the Guaycuris belonged also the Payaguas, the 
pirates of the Paraguay and Paranda rivers, aud the Charrias in Uruguay and adjoining 
Argentina (Entre Rios). Smaller tribes in the Plata basin were the Quirandis in the 
vicinity of Buenos Aires, now extinct, the Timbues at the mouth of the Salado River, 
and the Agaces already mentioned, north of Asuncién. Cf. Church, Aborigines of 
South America. 
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morals, the avarice, and the unreasoning cruelty of our soldiers and captains; 
for when those who in the tender infancy of their newly-won faith according 
to our instructions observe the commandments of God even in the smallest 
matter, see that Spaniards advanced in the faith depart in such flagrant man- 
ner from the law of God, they will exclaim that we have deceived them and 
return to their former ways. Alas, how much evil is everywhere caused by 
the bad life of pseudo-Christians! Send over, therefore, many farmers, 
workmen, etc., and let them bring along tools and iron. 


The bolas to which Friar Bernardo refers were a favorite weapon, 
and a very dangerous one, of the Indians in southern South America; 
and later it was sometimes used also by the cattlemen of the Pampas 
instead of the lariat. It consists of two or three heavy balls, con- 
nected with a common center by stout thongs several feet in length. 
Originally the balls were grooved stones; now they are of wood, 
stone, or metal, and held in a pouch of hide. The smallest ball is held 
in the hand and the rest are twirled until the desired velocity is at- 
tained, when the whole thing is released; and as it strikes the legs 
of an animal, for instance, it winds and entangles itself around 
them and renders the victim helpless. How effective this weapon 
was, the Spaniards learned on June 15, 1536, when captains Lujan 
and Diego Mendoza, nephews of the adelantado, with some horsemen 
and twenty footmen were killed by the Quirandis Indians near 
Buenos Aires. Incidentally these Indians had become implacable 
enemies of the Spaniards because of lack of tact on the part of the 
latter and this fact was one of the principal reasons why the first 
settlement of Buenos Aires failed. What Friar Bernardo says about 
the relative merit of soldiers and farmers is undoubtedly true; and 
his opinions on this subject may have been the reason why from the 
very start he incurred the hostility of Cabeza de Vaca. After adding 
other prudent suggestions for the welfare of the colony, the mission- 
ary concludes his letter as follows: 


By these arts [the trades and farming} ecclesiastical and civic affairs will 
make greater progress among these people than among others; for, a little 
effort suffices to attract them to the faith, and they gladly submit to its sweet 
yoke. This we experience daily, inasmuch as by the labors of the five of us 
a large number of them profess their faith in Jesus Christ, true God. Indeed, 
the number of those who come to us is so great that we are too few to re- 
ceive them all. In fact, I trust in the Lord that before this letter will reach . 
you we shall have converted to the faith a territory of over eighty leagues in 
extent. Hence I ask again that the Council of the Indies confer diligently 
with you regarding this work and not allow so much good accomplished to 
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be lost, since on the day of the Last Judgment you will have to render an 
account, Those who will be sent should proceed to the port of Don Rodrigo 
or to the island Santa Catharina. There they will immediately find some of 
us, and there they will be permitted to partake in abundance of every kind 
of meat, wild and tame, fowl and fish, and enjoy a climate so exceedingly 
healthful that life is frequently protracted to the tedium of advanced age. 
It will not be wise to disregard this region, where all the conveniences of 
life are available and — what is of the greatest importance — where so much 
good can be done for souls. To this province I have given the holy name of 
Jesus by whose power it has been subjugated and become the scene of so 
many wonderful events. Through the Precious Blood of Christ by which we 
have been redeemed, may the Divine Mercy deign to enlighten your mind 
and that of your associates, that you may provide for so holy a work, and in- 
spire the King that he may order you to do this. I will not write to the King 
until I have learned that you have taken action in this matter, for I know 
that without your intervention nothing will be done. But I hope in our 
Lord that a happy consummation will crown the work inaugurated by you. 
May God po your reverence a long life in His holy service. Written in 
the port of San Francisco in the Province of Jesus, near Port Don Rodrigo, 
May 1, 1538. Fr. Bernardo de Armenta, Commissary of the Rio de la Plata. 


Another letter of Friar Bernardo from the following year, ad- 
dressed to the Casa de Contratacién or Board of Trade, mentions the 
fact that there were six Franciscans of the Province of Andalusia in 
the Plata province ‘who devote themselves entirely to the instruction 
and conversion of the natives.’ The sixth friar he had probably 
found in the meantime at Asuncién. 

Friar Bernardo’s letter of 1538 was not written in vain, for a 
royal cedula of November 8, 1539, announces that additional friars 
are being sent to the Plata and orders the officials of the Indies to 
supply them with what they needed.* 

When Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, first white man to travel 
across the North American continent and newly appointed governor 
of the Paraguay-Plata colony, arrived at Santa Catharina Island in 
1542, he was met by the two missionaries Fathers Armenta and Le- 
brén; and by them he and his company of about four hundred men 
were conducted to Asuncién. For this service he repaid them by de- 
faming them in his reports of 1541-1544, accusing them of kidnap- 
ping the sons and daughters of Indian chieftains and of selling free 
Indians as slaves. Imagine the writer of the letter we have quoted 
above stooping to such crimes! And yet Cabeza de Vaca’s charges, 
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which are completely at variance with what we know about these 
missionaries from reliable records, are repeated as facts by most his- 
torians. Thus Pereyra® says they were not great apostles but appear 
merely as passing figures in the Comentarios of Cabeza more in the 
capacity of intriguers than as messengers of the Gospel. True 
enough, as far as the reports of Cabeza de Vaca are concerned; but 
those reports can not be accepted as reliable. In his book on Cabeza 
de Vaca, Morris Bishop makes a great hero out of Cabeza and conse- 
quently represents the two friars in question as “shifty, fleshly men” 
who “‘carried on the old tradition of the jolly friar, so hateful to the 
austere governor, so amusing in modern retrospect.”’° What he 
writes of the friars in the pages that follow" is neither an “old tradi- 
tion” nor “amusing.” The letter which we have quoted at length he 
mentions only in a brief footnote and designates as “pious protesta- 
tions.””!? 

Father Lemmens, in his standard work on the history of the 
Franciscan missions,'? points out that Cabeza was hostile-minded 
toward these missionaries from the start and holds that we must at 
least suspend judgment in regard to the charges brought against 
them until documents are found giving the other side of the story. 
The learned editors of Archivo Ibero-Americano declare that Ca- 
beza’s reports are not reliable.” 

Father Diego de Cérdova-Salinas, Franciscan chronicler of Peru, 
writing about a century after Cabeza, speaks highly of Father Ber- 
nardo de Armenta, assuring us that he labored diligently as a mis- 
sionary, traversing on foot the banks of the Plata and the entire 
province of Paraguay as well as southern Brazil, preaching with 
great zeal to the Indians, and gaining numerous converts.” 

Cabeza de Vaca seems to have been a better traveler than gover- 
nor, though even his traveling was forced upon him by the circum- 
stances in which he found himself after the Narvaez expedition to 
Florida had miscarried. After serving a short term as governor of 
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the Plata colony, the latter turned against him and sent him back 
to Spain for trial. Following a long delay, he was exiled to Africa 
for three years and then allowed to return to Spain, where he died 
soon afterward. 


II 


ae 1548 the Franciscan Father Juan de los Barrios was appointed 

Bishop of Asuncién, Paraguay —the first in the Plata colony. 
For some reason or other, however, the departure of the bishop from 
Spain was delayed; and in 1550 he was promoted to the see of Santa 
Marta in Nueva Granada, the northwestern part of South America. 

At the time of Bishop Barrios’ first appointment, under date of 
January 26, 1548, thirteen cedulas were issued.'’ They are of impor- 
tance inasmuch as they show that the Spanish crown was genuinely 
interested in the well-being of the natives and defrayed the expenses 
of establishing the Church and providing for the pastors of souls and 
Indian missionaries. Briefly they are as follows: 

(1) To the Father Provincial of the Franciscan Province of Los 
Angeles in Spain, asking him to send twelve friars with the new 
bishop. 

(2) To the royal officials in Seville, ordering them to provide a 
ship and sailors for the Franciscan friars who were going to the Rio 
de la Plata to instruct and convert the natives. 

(3) To the royal officials of the Hacienda del Rio de la Plata, 
ordering them to supply 50,000 maravedis for the six clerical curas 
which Bishop Barrios was to establish in that gobernacién. 

(4) To Bishop Barrios regarding the manner of distributing the 
income from the tithes of his diocese. 

(5) To the officials of Seville, ordering them to supply Bishop 
Barrios with 300 ducats. 

(6) To the officials of Seville, ordering them to give an alms of 
300 ducats to Bishop Barrios and the Franciscans going to the Plata 
for the purchase of vestments, chalices, and other things needed for 
divine worship. 

(7) To the officials of Seville, ordering them to advance 100,000 
_ maravedis to Bishop Barrios. 


16. These cedulas are all given in vol. I of Levillier, Organizacién de la Iglesia. 
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(8) To Bishop Barrios, instructing him in turn to establish 
curas of archpriests in the Plata region. 

(9) To Bishop Barrios, naming him protector of the Indians and 
giving him instructions for the maintenance of the Indians and their 
instruction in the Catholic Faith. 

(10) To the officials of the Hacienda del Rio de la Plata, order- 
ing them to supply from the royal treasury that which was lacking 
of the 500,000 [sic] maravedis which were to be given to Bishop 
Barrios. 

(11) To the officials of the Hacienda del Rio de la Plata, order- 
ing them to supply the sum needed to pay for the wine and oil to be 
used during six years in the friaries which would be founded in the 
Plata region by Bishop Barrios and the Franciscans going with him. 

(12) To Juan de Sanabria, governor of the province of Rio de 
la Plata [Irala was elected governor a second time by the colony at 
Asuncién after Cabeza’s departure, and the crown confirmed him in 
this office, giving him the title of adelantado which Cabeza had lost, 
1544-1557}, regarding the eight Franciscan friars whom he was to 
transport to that province and who were to devote themselves to the 
instruction and conversion of the natives. 

(13) To the minister general of the Franciscan order, asking 
him to send twenty Franciscan friars with Bishop Barrios. 

Not until 1555 was another Franciscan, Bishop Pedro de la 
Torre, appointed in the place of Bishop Barrios with jurisdiction 
over the entire La Plata basin; and this bishop at once set out for his 
vast diocese. Alcedo mentions as the second bishop of Asuncién 
Tomas de la Torre, a Dominican; but it is quite evident that he con- 
founds the Franciscan Bishop Torre with the twelfth bishop of the 
same see, namely Tomas de Torres, who was a Dominican.”” 

How many of the twenty Franciscans requested for Paraguay in 
1548 were sent out at that time or with Bishop Pedro de la Torre is 
not known. But it must have been about this time that Father Alonso 
(Alfonso) de San Buenaventura and Brother Juan de San Bernardo, 
two outstanding Franciscan missionaries of Paraguay during the sec- 
ond half of the sixteenth century, arrived in this territory. Alcedo 
states that the ecclesiastical government in this province was well 


17. Diccionario Geografico-Histérico de las Indias Occidentales 0 América, IV, 72. 
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established by the Franciscans, and mentions as the first missionaries 
to the Indians in these parts Father Alonso and Brother Juan. He 
adds that they lost their lives at the hands of the Caazapas Indians, 
and thus became the first martyrs of Paraguay.'® As indicated above, 
there had been Franciscan missionaries and one martyr previously in 
Paraguay. Brother Juan was indeed killed by the Indians in 1623, 
but Father Alonso went to Chile about 1594 and died there as a 
missionary in 1596," 

After founding a mission among the Indians in the province of 
Catayna with the aid of Brother Juan, Father Alonso returned to 
Spain about 1572 to enlist new recruits for the Paraguay missions. 
Among those who accompanied him back to Paraguay was Fray Luis 
de Bolafios who became the greatest of the Franciscan missionaries 
of Paraguay and one of the greatest, albeit least known, missionaries 
of all time. When Zarate arrived as governor of Paraguay-Plata in 
1574, about twenty-two Franciscans came with him. These were no 
doubt the men enlisted by Father Alonso, and Father Bolafios was 
one of them. 

Later Father Alonso made two more trips to Spain to fetch addi- 
tional Franciscan missionaries for the Paraguay-Plata region, one in 
1581 when he brought over twenty-five friars, and the other in 1594 
when twenty Franciscans responded to his appeal, among them a 
nephew of St. Ignatius of Loyola.” 

Returning to South America after his third voyage to Spain, Fa- 
ther Alonso went to Chile; and there he died December 6, 1596, in 
the friary of San Francisco del Monte. The history of the general 
_ chapter of the Franciscan order held at Toledo bestowed high praise 
upon Father Alonso for his apostolic work and penitential life; it 
speaks of miracles he performed during life and after death, and de- 
clares that he preached to the Indians in different places at the same 
time. 

The nephew of St. Ignatius who accompanied Father Alonso to 
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South America in 1594 had a remarkable and checkered missionary 
career. He was Father Martin Ignatius of Loyola, his native town 
being Loyola in the northern part of Spain. At first he joined the 
Conventual Franciscans, and later became a Discalced Franciscan of 
the Province of St. Joseph. In 1580 he went to the Philippines as a 
missionary, and two years later was one of a group of Franciscans 
who tried to enter China, then a closed country for missionaries. They 
set out for the Franciscan friary at the Portuguese settlement of 
Macao, but were driven on the coast of Fukien. Treated as pirates 
and spies, they were imprisoned for a while and then taken to Can- 
ton, whence they managed to reach Macao. Another attempt to enter 
the interior of China proved to be fruitless. Meanwhile the Fran- 
ciscan custody of Malacca was established and Father Martin was 
appointed custos. He went to Malacca, but because Philip II wanted 
Portuguese friars to reside there, he surrendered the friary to the lat- 
ter and returned to Macao. Soon afterward (1582) he left for Spain 
to report on the missions of the Far East, and arrived in Portugal, 
August, 1584. From Spain he went to Rome the same year and was 
kindly received by Pope Gregory XIII who gave him permission to 
go back to the Far East with a new group of missionaries. During 
the next two years an expedition of twenty missionaries was organ- 
ized; but when they learned how difficult it was to enter China they 
decided it was useless to set out. Only two accompanied Father Mar- 
tin when he returned to the Orient. Arriving at Macao in 1587, they 
tried to penetrate into the interior but succeeded in going only as far 
as Canton. There they were imprisoned and mistreated, and finally 
sent back to Macao because some Portuguese merchants interceded 
for them. Convinced that it was impossible to enter China at this 
time, Father Martin regretfully gave up the missionary project he 
had sought to carry out so perseveringly and returned to Spain by 
way of Mexico. Some years later, 1594, he volunteered for the mis- 
sions of the New World and accompanied Father Alonso when the 
latter returned to Paraguay-Plata for the third time. In 1601, Fa- 
ther Martin was elected bishop of Asuncién, and in 1603 convoked 
an important synod at which missionary work among the Indians, 
the administration of the sacraments, and ecclesiastical life were 
regulated. From Asuncién he was afterward promoted to the 
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archiepiscopal see of La Plata. He died at Buenos Aires in 1605 
or 1612.7! 

The archdiocese of La Plata, just mentioned, lay not in the prov- 
ince of Paraguay-Plata but in the Gran Chaco of Upper Peru, later 
called Bolivia. It was erected as a diocese in 1552. The city and 
region of La Plata in Bolivia has been known also by several other 
names: Charcas, Chuquisaca, and Sucre. The Spanish settlement 
there had been founded in 1538 by Diego de Rojas, who was sent out 
by the governor of Peru and in 1543 was the first to penetrate into 
Tucuman or northern Argentina.” 

Tucuman, too, has its Franciscan missionary history; but that is 
a separate story, even though the Franciscan custody of Paraguay- 
Plata, founded by Father Bernardo de Armenta in 1538, was united 
during the period from 1575 to 1597 with the custody of St. George 
of Tucuman, founded in 1565. The custos or superior of the united 
custodies from 1595 to 1597 was none other than St. Francis Solano, 
the Apostle of Tucuman and Peru.?* When they were again sep- 
arated in 1597, the Paraguay-Plata custody was called Custodia de la 
Asuncién de Nuestra Sefiora del Paraguay. They were joined once 
more by the Franciscan general chapter of July 12, 1612, to form a 
province, the Provincia del Rio de la Plata. 


Ill 


Pe enporary of the Apostle of Argentina, St. Francis Solano, 
Father Luis de Bolafios is deservedly styled the Apostle of 
Paraguay. Born 1539 in Andalusia, Spain, he was admitted into the 
Franciscan order at the friary of Loreto, the same friary in which St. 
Francis Solano later on was director of the church choir for a time.”* 
Friar Luis was thirty-three years old and had just pronounced his 
vows in the friary of Santa Eulalia at Marchena, when he heard of 
the need of missionaries in Paraguay and decided to join his brethren 
there. Hearing of his resolution, his confréres tried to dissuade him; 
but just then, 1572, Father Alonso de San Buenaventura, who had 
come from Paraguay, called at the friary and asked to see Friar Luis 


21. Maas, Die Wiedereréffnung der Franziskanermission in China in der Neuzeit, 
pp. 33-40. 

22. Alcedo, Diccionario, V, 213 and 219. 

23. Maas, Der heilige Franz Solano, p. 33. 

24. Ibid., p. 11. 
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though he had not previously made his acquaintance. Before the lat- 
ter could say a word, Father Alonso addressed him in these words: 
“Brother, remain firm in your resolution. God has chosen you for 
the task of converting Paraguay.’ And Friar Luis replied simply: 
‘Father, God’s will be done!” 

With the permission of his superiors, he joined the group of 
missionaries conducted by Father Alonso to Paraguay in 1572 or 
1574,” though at the time he was only a deacon. After his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood, probably at Asuncién, Father Luis de Bolafios 
collaborated with Father Alonso and Brother Juan in their apostolic 
work among the Indians of Paraguay and soon surpassed them in 
missionary achievements. Of their activities the Peruvian chronicler 
Father Cordova-Salinas wrote in 1641: 


Since the year 1538, when Father Bernardo de Armenta with four com- 
panions of the order of St. Francis came to the regions of Paraguay and 
Plata to announce the Gospel and baptized thousands upon thousands while 
traveling on foot through all of Paraguay and the Rio de la Plata region even 
into Brazil, other messengers of the Gospel followed them, prominent among 
them being Fathers Alonso de San Buenaventura and Luis de Bolafios. These 
pioneer missionaries baptized countless pagans, saw to it that their converts 
received the sacrament of matrimony, took from the pagans their idols, 
erected crosses and churches, and bestowed baptism upon numerous Indians 
dwelling on the banks of the Picer and Buay rivers. In the valleys of these 
two rivers they built fifteen churches,and in the province of Guayra [Para- 
guay]}, within a territory eighty miles long, no less than twenty-five churches. 
They always traveled on foot and lived on maize, roots, and some fruits and 
herbs. To gather the scattered children of mountain and desert, they decided 
to induce them to settle in large and small villages. Many of these founda- 
tions still exist today [1641], and what gives them permanence is the holy 
faith.?6 


From the valleys of the Picer and Buay rivers, where Father Bo- 
lafios entered upon his missionary career, he and his companions 
were driven by the governor of Paraguay because they championed 
the cause of oppressed Indians. Undaunted, they started anew in 
Guayra beyond the Parana and Uruguay rivers. It was here that they 


25. According to Otero, Dos héroes, p. 59, Father Bolafios set sail from Spain 
on October 17, 1574. Very probably 1574 is the year at least in which he arrived 
in Paraguay; for others mention it as the year in which Governor Zérate came to 
Paraguay accompanied by 22 Franciscans. Apparently the organization of Father 
Alonso's first company of missionary recruits was commenced in 1572 and they reached 
their destination in 1574. 

26. This as well as the subsequent excerpts from Cérdova-Salinas and also the 
report of Hernandarias will be found in Otero, Dos héroes. In fact, this work is 
our authority for most of the facts related about Father Bolafios’ life. 
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began in 1580 to gather the scattered Indians in mission villages or 
reductions, resembling the later California missions. One of the first 
reductions founded by Father Bolafios was that of Santiago de Bara- 
dero. Altogether he established no less than eighteen reductions in 
this region; and in 1593 when Father Alonso went to Spain for the 
third time to fetch new missionaries, Father Bolafios turned over at 
least fifteen of them to the Jesuits, Manuel de Lorenzana and Diego 
de Boroa, whom he had invited to join him in the missions of Para- 
guay. To the Franciscan, Father Bolafios, therefore, belongs the dis- 
tinction of being the founder of the famous Jesuit Reductions of 
Paraguay about which more has been written than about any other 
missions of the New World.”’ 

That the early reductions of Paraguay, founded by Father Bo- 
lafios, were firmly established and well organized, is evident from 
the statement of Cérdova-Salinas who writes of Father Bolafios: 


As priest and confessor he ceased not to cultivate the vineyard of the 
Lord and enjoyed the happy success of seeing himself surrounded by as 
many as ten thousand neophytes. With great prudence he gathered these 
in reductions which still exist today [1641] and distinguish themselves by 
their arrangement and order which is better than in those founded by other 
Spaniards. 

After the arrival of the Jesuits in Paraguay, Father Bolafios did 
not leave this territory but continued his missionary work as before. 
Thus it is recorded that even after 1607 he founded the reductions 
of Caazapa, Yta, Yuti, and Itati. Regarding the founding of the 
last-named, which still exists as a village at the present day, some 
particulars have come down to us. It was on December 7, 1615, that 
Father Bolafios founded this mission, giving it the name of Reduc- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception of Itati. One hundred Guarani 
Indians of the Yagua tribe formed the nucleus of the mission vil- 
lage. By 1618 the missionary had completed the building of a chapel 
with a straw roof; and on the altar within this little church he placed 
a picture of the Blessed Virgin which down to the present day has 
retained the reputation of being a miraculous picture. It was trans- 
ferred in 1620 to a new church at Itati built by Father Bolafios’ suc- 
cessor, the Franciscan, Father Gamarra. 


27. Though Father Bolafios turned over his reductions to the Jesuits in 1593, 
two Jesuits had come to Paraguay already in 1586. Fathers Bolafios and Alonso de 
Buenaventura, however, began founding reductions in Paraguay as early as 1580. 
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Though the first missionary efforts of Father Bolafios were rudely 
interrupted by the interference of the governor of Paraguay, he re- 
ceived the support of a truly great man and excellent governor while 
he was busy founding numerous reductions. Hernando Arias de 
Saavedra was his name, though he is usually called simply Her- 
nandarias; and he had four terms as governor of the Paraguay-Plata 
province: 1591-1593, 1598-1599, 1605-1609, and 1614-1619. At the 
close of his fourth term, he retired after effecting the division of the 
Paraguay-Plata colony into the two provinces of Paraguay and 
Buenos Aires. Araujo calls him “one of the most illustrious heroes 
produced by the Indies,” for he was born at Asuncién, Paraguay.”* 
And J. M. Estrada writes of him: 


Hernandarias devoted his whole soul to the development of a species of 
colonization which he terms the spiritual conquest — that is to say, he in- 
culcated into the country the Christian spirit of discipline, civilization, and 
concord. He awoke the soul of the savage, and turned his instincts in search 
of better things than he had known. He closed the barracks of the soldiers 
and opened the colleges of the missionaries.?9 


In 1608, June 5, Hernandarias sent a report to the Spanish king, 
in which he speaks in eloquent terms of praise of the missionary 
work of Father Bolafios and his confréres who were transforming the 
wilderness into a civilized and Christian land: 


With extraordinary success the Franciscans are working in these provinces 
since the day when Spaniards first came into the land. More than all others, 
they have preached the Gospel and instructed and converted the Indians, not 
only by word but above all by their excellent example and many sacrifices. 
Thus, at the present time some of them are out there in the wilds, and by 
kind words are seeking to induce the Indians to settle down and to accept 
the sacrament of baptism. In this way they are saving numerous souls; and 
rarely has there been such a favorable opportunity for their work in this 
province than at present. The same love and the same zeal they have dis- 
played also in the service of those stricken with the pest, when this dread 
disease recently exacted terrible losses among the natives. 

In five towns lying in the territory which is under my jurisdiction these 
Fathers have also erected friaries. Two of them are truly monuments of their 
poverty. Though I assisted them as much as I could, they had to go to much 
trouble in begging the necessary funds, and even saved whatever they could 
of that which they needed for sustenance and clothing. ... 

The last pest has again caused great havoc, especially among the natives, 
who in places have been greatly reduced in number. Some are brought to- 


28. Pereyra, op. cit., p. 431. : 
29. Koebel, South America, pp. 135-136. 
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gether in reductions, and others who are already civilized to some extent are 
raised to a higher degree of culture by the same means. 

Thus the sons of St. Francis are dispensing great benefits because of the 
devoted love with which they are serving God, our Lord, and Your Majesty. 
However, their number is too small, and also the secular priests are too few 
in number; nor do all of these devote themselves to missionary work, for the 
poverty of the Indians is great and the life of a missionary among them is 
hard and not infrequently hazardous. For this reason many Indian villages 
are without a spiritual leader. To remedy this situation, it is very important 
that six more friars come to us. Then they could go about two and two, and 
thus they would win souls for God with greater courage and greater joy. 

In 1610 Hernandarias made a tour of inspection in the valley of 
the Parana and personally saw the missionaries at work. Of Father 
Bolafios he testified that this missionary made his amazing spiritual 
conquests among the Indians by his ‘‘altogether extraordinary kind- 
ness and generosity.” 

Like the Jesuit Reductions of Paraguay, the field of Father Bo- 
lafios missionary activity was not limited to present-day Paraguay. 
In point of fact, Father Bolafios journeyed tirelessly throughout the 
great basin of the Plata and the Parana, a vast territory including, 
besides Paraguay, also northeastern Argentina, the provinces of 
southern Brazil, and Uruguay. Never content with what he had 
accomplished, he went in search of the Indians in their hiding places, 
visited them in their miserable huts, conversed with them in a 
friendly manner, and imparted to them the profound truths of Chris- 
tianity in such a simple way that their uncultured minds could easily 
grasp them. 

Unfortunately the letters of Father Bolafios have been lost. But 
from a report prepared by Father Ocafia in 1635, six years after Fa- 
ther Bolafios’ death, we learn that this great missionary baptized more 
than 30,000 persons during the half century that he spent in Para- 
guay. This total does not seem surprising at all, if we keep in mind 
the high esteem Father Bolafios enjoyed among the Indians and the 
compelling influence he exercised over these children of nature by his 
holy and penitential life and his restless and boundless solicitude for 
the welfare of the poor natives. 

Gérdova-Salinas relates the following incident setting forth the 
great austerity of Father Bolafios’ manner of life. On one occasion 
Father Bolafios, being confined to bed by a severe illness, was visited 
by his superior who anxiously asked him: 
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“Father Luis, how are you getting along?” 

“Very badly,” replied the aged missionary. “And it’s all your 
fault.” 

“But,” objected the embarrassed Father Guardian, “I thought I 
was doing all I could to save your life.” 

“Dear Father Guardian,” Father Luis smilingly explained, “the 
fancy food which you have been bringing to me really undermines 
my health. If you want me to recover, then give me only some 
roasted maize and a little piece of dried meat. That will help.” 

The superior himself went and fetched what Father Luis had 
requested. Joyfully the old missionary accepted the meagre fare and 
ate a dozen kernels of maize and a little piece of meat. Then he 
asked that what remained be left and nothing more be brought to 
him. When the Father Guardian came back in the evening, the pa- 
tient assured him that he felt much better. The following morning 
the superior found him sitting up in bed; and before he could ex- 
press his surprise, Father Luis said to him: 

“Father Guardian, I am well again. Indeed, how could I have 
expected to recuperate in any other way, since my food for the past 
fifty years has consisted only of maize and dried meat, and now my 
stomach can not take anything else.” 

The truth was that the fever from which he had been suffering 
had entirely left him. The next day he got up and read Mass as 
though nothing had been wrong with him; and yet he had gone 
through some twenty severe attacks which would have snapped the 
strength of a much stronger man than he was at his advanced age 
with a body enfeebled by constant penitential practices. Among 
other things, during his long missionary career he was accustomed 
to sleep on the bare floor of his room, or on the ground out in the 
open, or upon a log. 

There is evidence also that like St. Francis Solano, Father Luis 
Bolafios possessed the gift of miracles and prophecy. There are some 
wonderful happenings related of him during his life. In addition 
eye-witnesses have given testimony that immediately after the death 
of Father Luis, a large number of sick persons were cured when they 
invoked the intercession of the saintly missionary. 
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The crown of martyrdom which Father Bolafios had vainly hoped 
to win for himself was granted to his companion of many years, 
Brother Juan de San Bernardo; and Father Luis not only predicted 
the Brother's martyrdom, but announced his death before the news 
was received and told his brethren where they would find the mar- 
tyr’s body. Brother Juan was commissioned by his superiors to put 
an end to the idolatry, magic, and superstition which was still prac- 
ticed by some Indians at the Indian village of Caazapa, a reduction 
founded in 1607 by Father Bolafios southwest of Ascuncién and situ- 
ated on the Tibicuary River opposite the reduction of Yuti. Father 
Luis said to the Brother at the time: ‘‘Go there with confidence. You 
will attain that for which we all strive, though in vain.” Two days 
after arriving at Caazapa, Brother Juan was captured, scourged, and 
then suspended from a tree. For three days and two nights the good 
Brother continued to preach to his torturers. Finally one of the 
chieftains cut out the heart of the missionary and devoured it, and 
then threw the corpse into a fire where it remained intact. Desirous 
of recovering the martyr’s body, the two missionaries, Fathers Ga- 
briel de la Anunciacién and Gregorio de Osuna made a fruitless 
search for it. They were on the point of giving up, when Father Bo- 
lafios, who was at Buenos Aires at the time, called Father Diego de 
Osuna and gave him directions where the search should be con- 
tinued. The mutilated remains were then found at once and taken 
to the church in the Franciscan reduction of Yuti. Later on they 
were transferred to a place of honor beside the remains of Father 
Antonio Arredondo, a Franciscan missionary who had died in the 
odor of sanctity. The year of Brother Juan’s martyrdom was, it seems, 
1623, though there are some who say it occurred as early as 1594. 
At any rate the archives of the postulator general of the Franciscan 
order in Rome show that the official inquiry regarding the Brother’s 
martyrdom was instituted in 1627. 

Not only a saintly and successful missionary, Father Bolafios was 
incidentally also a great philologist. He was the author of the first 
grammar and dictionary of the Guarani language of Paraguay and 
also of the first catechism and prayer book in the same language. 
His grammar was later reprinted by order of the Jesuit provincial, 
Father Diego de Torres. His catechism, approved by the Council of 
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Lima, was likewise used in the Jesuit Reductions; and since it did 
not bear the name of Father Bolafios, it was regarded for a time as 
the work of a Jesuit, until the true author was made known during 
the controversy between Bishop Cardenas and the Jesuits. However, 
various dialects of the Tupi-Guarani language were spoken over a 
large portion of South America; and catechisms in the Guarani dia- 
lects which were spoken in Brazil had already been written by Jesuits 
when Father Bolafios composed his. 

Because of the unfortunate and prolonged controversy he carried 
on with the Jesuits, the bishop just mentioned, Bishop Bernardino de 
Cardenas, a Franciscan, has not fared well at the hands of historians. 
Cunninghame Graham, for instance, represents him to have been a 
fanatic and showman. In fact, most writers on the Jesuit Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay give a very one-sided picture of the bishop in 
question. There are others, however, who testify that his was a 
saintly life and some do not hesitate to confer upon him the title of 
“Father of the Indians.” As soon as he was notified of his nomina- 
tion, 1638, to the see of Asuncidn, he issued a pastoral letter (1639) 
in which he inveighed against the distribution of intoxicants to the 
Indians and pointed out the great harm that resulted from this prac- 
tice. He was consecrated at Tucuman in October, 1641. The con- 
troversy with the Jesuits arose in 1644 when the bishop tried to con- 
duct a canonical visitation of the Jesuit missions in his diocese, which 
the Jesuits claimed were exempt. Suffice it to say here, that the Sa- 
cred Congregation of the Council in Rome finally decided the matter 
in favor of the bishop when on March 13, 1660, it declared that the 
bishop had the right to visit the parish churches and doctrinas (mis- 
sions) of the Jesuits to investigate matters pertaining to the sacred 
ministry, the right to examine pastors of the Society before approv- 
ing them, and the right to proceed with the ecclesiastical punish- 
ments against pastors of the Society who undertook pastoral duties 
without episcopal approbation. In 1666 Bishop Cardenas was trans- 
ferred from the see of Asuncién, Paraguay, to that of Santa Cruz de 
la Sierra in Bolivia. His death occurred two years later. 

These events, of course, occurred after the death of Father Bo- 
lafios. While engaged in missionary work of such an extensive na- 
ture that it must have claimed his attention at all times, Father Bo- 
lafios was nevertheless honored by his brethren with additional posi- 
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tions of trust and authority. When the Franciscan establishments in 
Paraguay-Plata were again made an independent custody in 1597, 
Father Bolafios was named their custos or superior. And when the 
two custodies of Paraguay-Plata and of Tucuman were merged into 
the province of Rio de la Plata in 1612, Father Bolafios was chosen 
to serve as one of the four definitors or provincial councillors. 

After he had devoted himself for some fifty years to pioneer 
missionary work in Paraguay-Plata, Father Bolajfios retired in 1620 
at the age of eighty years to Buenos Aires, though that city was still 
only a small colonial town just forty years old. There the venerable 
missionary, ninety years old, died a holy death on October 11, 1629. 
Gathered around his death bed, his brethren were reciting the Apos- 
tles’ Creed; and at the words Et incarnatus est Father Luis de Bo- 
lofios breathed his last. For three days his body lay in state, and 
people came in crowds to pay their last respects from points as far 
as ten miles. The funeral rites were conducted at the Franciscan 
church in Buenos Aires, the second one built there, though it still 
had only a straw roof. On the ninth day after Fr. Bolafios’ demise, 
Father Raimondo de Santa Cruz, prior of the Dominicans, delivered 
an eloquent eulogy on the deceased missionary. Five years later, 
1634, Father Alonso Vique brought a precious double sarcophagus 
from Spain which had been donated by the family of Don Diego de 
Ribera; and into it were placed the remains of Father Bolafios. On 
this occasion happenings of a miraculous nature were witnessed and 
afterward recorded by Father Vique. The latter’s account is given 
at length in the chronicle of Cérdova-Salinas. After a new church of 
San Francisco had been built, the remains of Father Bolafios were 
transferred to it and placed in the crypt under the high altar. 
Though his cause of beatification has never been introduced, pos- 
terity conferred upon him the title of Venerable. His memory is 
still honored in Buenos Aires, now the largest city in South America. 
The historian of the Franciscan missions, Father Leonhard Lemmens, 
writing of Father Bolafios, declares that the record of his missionary 
achievements during a half century is unexcelled, if not unequalled. 
And the Jesuit, Father Guevara, styles Father Bolafios “the Giant of 
the Indian Provinces.’’*° 


30. Lemmens, op. cit., p. 327. 
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THE CENTILOQUIUM ATTRIBUTED TO OCKHAM 


Ife MOST of the articles and books concerning the doctrine of Ockham, 
authors have paid too little attention to the question of the authenticity 
of the works they used. Abbé Baudry perhaps is the only exception to the 
rule, and for this he is to be highly commended as showing a sound critical 
sense. Not only have some works, which are not authentic, been attributed to 
Ockham even by medieval writers, but the texts of undoubtedly authentic 
works are also not beyond criticism, at least not in,our editions. This stric- 
ture is true even of the Commentary on the Sentences, though less for the 
first book, the Ordinatio Ockham, than for the last three books, the Reporta- 
tio Ockham. A study of the first book revealed additions, some of which 
were made by Ockham, others by another hand. 

At the time in question, only one work attributed to Ockham was proved 
to be not authentic, and this work is the Tractatus: Duo Principia Ockham, 
edited by Baudry under the title of Tractatus de Principtis Theologiae. 
Baudry conclusively proved the non-authenticity of this work. His proof is 
based on two facts: first, the author always speaks in the third person (with 
some random exceptions), as for example dicit, evidently referring to Ock- 
ham; secondly, the entire treatise is composed of almost literal quotations 
from the works of Ockham. In our opinion, the proof of Baudry is defini- 
tive, 

Baudry also stated that the Tractatus de Successivis is likewise not authen- 
tic, and consists of only a compilation of parts taken from the works of Ock- 
ham. But here we must confess that we are not as convinced of the conclu- 
siveness of the proofs adduced as we are in the case of the Tractatus de Prin- 
cipiis Theologiae. We do not deny that a certain probability exists in favor 
of the opinion of this great scholar, but a probability is still far from a defi- 
nite proof. 

In the following pages we shall take up the question of the authenticity 
of another and better-known work of Ockham, the Centiloguium, edited by 
Marcus de Benevento together with the four books of the Commentary on the 
Sentences, published at Lyons, France, in 1497. Though this small treatise has 
often been used in impugning the soundness of the teachings of the Inceptor 
Venerabilis, its authenticity has never been questioned by any writer or com- 
mentator. However there are grave and, as we believe, valid objections that 
can be raised against the authenticity of this work. 

One fact should have cautioned the scholars of medieval studies namely, 
that no list of manuscripts of Ockham, not even that of Little, ever hinted at 
the existence of any manuscripts of this treatise. Such a lack proves either the 


rareness and consequently the unimportance of a work, or its anonymity and _ 
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hence a certain probability of its non-authenticity. During our search for 
manuscripts of non-polemical works of Ockham, we were led to adopt the 
latter alternative as our opinion. 

For a long time we did not discover any manuscript of the Centiloguium 
until one word of the Incipit of the printed text afforded a clue. The Incipit 
of our edition runs as follows: Anima nobis innata eo potius naturaliter ap pe- 
tit....In studying the catalogue of the Amploniana (Erfurt), we encoun- 
tered an anonymous treatise, Tractatus optimus Anglicanus de Theoreumatibus 
theologicis demonstratis, the Incipit of which sounded somewhat familiar: 
Humana nobilis natura eo potius naturaliter appetit.... After having re- 
ceived photostats of the whole treatise through the kind assistance of the 
curator of the Amploniana, we at once identified this anonymous treatise as 
the Centiloquium. The first manuscript of this very important work so vitally 
necessary for an interpretation of Ockhamism in modern times, was discov- 
ered. With the new Incipit we later found another manuscript of the same 
work at the Vatican Library, Vat. Lib. Palat. 378. Thus we are now in a 
position to revise and even to improve the Lyons edition on the basis and 
strength of the manuscripts mentioned. We shall attempt this first, by giving 
a description of the manuscripts and secondly, by discussing the problem of 
their authenticity; finally, we shall prepare a preliminary edition of the en- 
tire treatise by comparing it with the true teachings of Ockham. 


I 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 


A description of the manuscript Cod. Lat. Palat. 378 of the Vatican 
Library is found in the catalogue: Codices Palatini Latini, vol. 1, Romae, 
1886, p. 106. Unfortunately some details are wanting in this description. 
We shall complete it by notes for which we are indebted to the kindness of 
our friend Father Victorin Doucet, O.F.M. These additions will be indi- 
cated by parentheses. 

The Codex is written on paper, in quarto (259-215 mm, 1 col.), by dif- 
ferent hands of the (late ?) fifteenth century. In the Codex there are at 
least three works attributed to Ockham: 

1. f. 162v-190r: Tractatus de Principiis Theologiae qui distinguitur in 
centum quaestiones. Inc.: Humana nobilis natura eo pocius.... (Expl. 
8f.190r:...in quem omnis creatura tenetur tendere ultimate, quod nobis 
concedat principium et finis omnium sine fine....) Explicit primus tractatus 
istius libri. 

2. f. 206r-264v: Tractatus 8 questionum (De Potestate Spirituali laicali 
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et regia). Inc.: Sanctum canibus nullatenus esse dandum... (vir quidam 
venerabilis 8 mihi tradidit questiones...). 

3. f. 2651-783r: Libellus editus ad defensionem fidei catolicae et con- 
tra hereses que insurrexerunt aduersus ipsam fidem. Inc.: Noverint universi 
fideles Xpiani presentes literas inspecturi quod sancta romana ecclesia catolica 
et apostolica in sacris canonibus fwmiter tenet et docet quod romanus ponti- 
fex....Inferius aduersus fidem catolicam dogmatizautt. . 

At the end of the Codex is found a tabula, unfookeall not edited in 
the description of the Vatican Library: 

(In hoc vol. continentur libri infra scripti: 

1. Libri VII Armachani de pauperie Salvatoris, 

2. Sermo ejusdem de Immaculata Conceptione B.M.V. 

3. Sermo ejusdem de mendicitate. 

4. De casibus episcopalibus, etc. 

5.-6. sermo Card. Antisiod’ (?) de XLa et tractatus ejusdem de bono 
mortis. 

7. Explicatio Armachani contra mendicantes. 

8. Ockam de principiis theologiae. 

9. Propositio Armachani facta coram Innocentio VI. contra mendi- 
cantes. 

10. Tractatus 8 questionum Ockam. 

11. Tractatus cujusdam...Ockam). 

A good description of Ampl. QO 104 is found in the excellent catalogue 
of the Amploniana published by Schum (p. 363) ; therefore we can omit it 
here. The Codex is probably the work of Joannes de Wasia written about 
1387-1394. The tractatus is followed on page 26v by notes made by a stu- 
dent showing the scheme of a disputation in the manner of the Centiloquinm. 


II 


THE PROBLEM OF AUTHENTICITY 


The description of the manuscripts furnishes two facts which are very 
important with reference to the problem of authenticity. Both manuscripts 
are relatively late. Ampl. Q 104 does not date back farther than 1380 and 
Vat. Palat. lat. 378 does not go beyond the fifteenth century. Of course it 
is possible or even probable that they are copies made from earlier manu- 
scripts, but as we shall see later on, the contents fit best into a period later 
than Ockham. More important is the fact that no manuscript has the name 
of Ockham either in the Inc7pit or in the Explicit. Only Vat. Palat. lat. 378 
bears the name of Ockham in the tabula at the end of the Codex. We are 
not of the opinion that this lack can prove the non-authenticity of the Centi- 
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loquium. We often find works of medieval writers in manuscript form 
without the name of their author, though quite often they bear the name at 
least in the Explicit. Yet we are justified in saying that the authenticity of 
the Centiloguium is not proved, and anyone who wishes to use it in his 
studies on Ockham must prove its authenticity. If one were to object and 
say that at least in the tabula of Vat. Palat. lat. 378 this work is explicitly 
attributed to Ockham, our answer would be that this ascription, found in a 
tabula of the fifteenth century, does not and cannot prove very much. Fur- 
thermore there seems to be little chance or hope of finding any other manu- 
scripts containing the name of Ockham, because at least ninety per cent of 
the known works of Ockham bear his name; therefore if any new manu- 
scripts of the Centiloguium are ever discovered, they would most likely be 
anonymous. 

Still another fact may be of some importance. The so-called Centi- 
loquium — a name which is not found in any manuscript — is in reality the 
first part of a Summa; and the full name or title of this part is Tractatus de 
Principiis Theologiae. Even in saying this, however, we feel that we should 
be extremely careful, because this very title is found only in the superscrip- 
tion of our treatise in the Vatican manuscript. The exact title of the entire 
treatise should read: Summa de Conclusionibus Theologicis (=Centi- 
loquium) et Philosophicis (?). A tractatus de principiis theologicis is at- 
tributed to Ockham by Petrus a Candia, O.F.M., in his Commentary on the 
Sentences: Deus potest facere, quidquid fieri non includit contradictionem, 
ut exponit Ockham in tractatu suo de principiis theologiae.”’! 

Could this tractatus be the Centiloguium? 


Baudry? is of the opinion that the Tractatus quoted by Petrus a Candia 
is identical with the /ractatus edited by him under this title. It is true that 
we find in it the quotation at the beginning: Deus potest facere omne quod 
fleri non includit contradictionem (loc. cit., p. 45, 1). But exactly the same 
text is found in our so-called Centiloquium, or according to the Vatican 
manuscript, in the Tractatus de Principiis Theologicis, a fact which Baudry 
does not mention, perhaps because the text of the edition (not of the manu- 
script) is a little different. But since the title does not occur in the manu- 
script used by Baudry, and since it does not seem to be justified by the con- 
tent which is mostly philosophical, we have to reserve the title De Principiis 
Theologicis for the Centiloquium. 


, 


1. Franz Kardinal Ehrle, ‘Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia...,” in 
Franzisk. Studien, Beiheft 9, p. 95, note 1. 

2. “Tractatus de principiis Theologicis attribué 4 G. d’Occam,” in Etud. de Phil. 
Méd., dir. E. Gilson, t. XXIII, p. 8. 
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But this title, found in the Vatican manuscript, is not the title the author 
gave to his treatise, as we mentioned above. In the short preface to his work 
he states his intention by saying: Summa siquidem ista partibus patet duabus, 
prima quarum theologicas, secunda vero conclusiones philosophicas ordine 
determinato continebit (these words are not in the edition). Consequently, 
our Summa of conclusions will have two parts according to the intention of 
the author: the first part will be a tractatus de conclusionibus theologicis, 
the second, a tractatus de conclusionibus philosophicis, But as the term con- 
clusio is taken in the sense of principia by our author (cf. the first con- 
clusio), there is really not much difference whether one calls the first part 
Tractatus de principiis theologicis or not, as the scribes or perhaps the illum- 
inator of our manuscript did. The same can be said about the title of the 
Amploniana manuscript: Tractatus...de theoreumatibus theologicis de- 
monstratis. 

The first part having been identified, there remains the question: which 
is the second part? At first we were of the opinion that the second part was 
the Tractatus edited by Baudry: Duo principia Ockham (called by Baudry, 
Tractatus de Principiis Theologiae). Indeed this treatise deals with philo- 
sophical conclusions. But a closer study convinced us that it can hardly be 
identified as the second part of our Summa. The style and the method used 
are different, in any case more Ockhamistic than the Centiloguium. In the 
Centiloguium are many conclusions or statements belonging to theology and 
discussed in a manner betraying an exaggerated logical method, in the Jatter 
there is one line of conclusions drawn from two principles of Ockham’s 
teachings. However this fact would not be of very great importance without 
another serious difficulty which finally caused us to drop the assumption that 
the second part of our Summa is identical with the treatise edited by Baudry. 
There are four references in the first portion to the second part (Concl. 27 
C; 34 A; 39 F; 64 E), but we were not able to verify them in a satisfactory 
manner in the Tractatus: Duo principia Ockham. An easy way, therefore, of 
proving the non-authenticity of the so-called Centiloguium is bared, namely, 
by connecting it with the Tractatus: Duo principia Ockham of which the 
non-authenticity is proved by Baudry. 

Notwithstanding this negative result in discussing the title, there re- 
mains one point which is of importance for the question of authenticity: 
there must be another treatise which continues the so-called Centiloguium. 
At present we do not know of it, but most probably this treatise too will be 
anonymous if found or discovered. In this way we reach again our original 
point of departure namely, that the Summa is anonymous and that positive 
proof of its being the work of Ockham must be adduced. Meanwhile we 
may not speak of the so-called Centiloguium as a work of Ockham. 
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There still remains one road open to us of proving the non-authenticity 
of the so-called Centiloguium namely, internal criteria. These are the style 
and the content. In studying the text of the so-called Centiloguium we find 
the style extremely different from that used by Ockham in his works, so much 
so that one who is accustomed to reading Ockham’s works experiences some- 
thing of a shock when he turns to the Centiloguium. This feeling is not 
merely something vague, but makes itself strongly noticeable when one at- 
tempts to read the Centiloguium, Anyone who is used to reading the works 
of Ockham knows that the Venerabilis Inceptor often uses the expressions: 
Respondeo, dico, puto, nego, etc. He often speaks in the first person and as 
a teacher, as a Magister who is able and who has the right to make a de- 
terminatio in the medieval use and sense of the word. In the so-called 
Centiloguium, however, the author very seldom speaks in the first person; 
instead he prefers the third person or impersonal neuter method of expres- 
sion: dicitur, respondetur, negatur, etc. Apart from a declaration of the 
author in the first conclusion (B) where he reaffirms his orthodoxy we met 
with the expression dico only three times. In the Lyons edition, the first 
person is found about twenty times (in one hundred conclusions!). Accord- 
ing to the manuscripts it must be reduced to half; but with the exception of 
the use of the term dico twice, it has only such others as reputo, non curo, 
pono, nego, where sometimes the reading is doubtful. For instance, suppono 
instead of supposito or supponendo, nego instead of negando, etc. These few 
exceptions cannot weaken the general statement that the difference in cer- 
tain expressions is striking, because they occur even in the certainly non- 
authentic treatise: Duo principia Ockham, edited by Baudry. 

We believe that this impersonal element in the style at least indicates a 
grave doubt about the authenticity of the so-called Centiloguium. Ockham 
never feared to express his opinions as his own opinions; and when he had 
doubts, he expressed them as his own doubts. In case anyone objected that 
Ockham might have had good reasons for hiding his opinions behind this 
impersonal style, we must ask: why did he do it and when did he do it? 
Even during his trial at Avignon, Ockham did not essentially change his at- 
titude, as can be proved by the editions of the Acts of this trial. 

After his trial, his style became even more personal. Consequently there 
cannot be shown a time when such an attitude of caution was. necessary or 
advisable for Ockham. 

Then the other obvious and natural explanation remains, that the author 
of the so-called Centiloguium does not speak in the first person because he 


3. Vide J. Koch, “Neue Aktenstiicke zu dem gegen Wilhelm Ockham in Avignon 
gefiihrten Prozess,” in Rech. Theol. Anc. Méd., 7 (1935), pp. 353-380, and 8 (1936), 
Ppp. 168-197, but especially pp. 195-197. 
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is only referring to or repeating opinions of other Scholastics, sometimes even 
the opinions of Ockham. The last and final proof, therefore, of the non- 
authenticity of this treatise must be based on the contents. 

The conclusions proposed and discussed are often so abstruse and ridicu- 
lous that there is a great discrepancy between the usually sound and careful 
doctrines of Ockham and the hazardous statements of the so-called Centi- 
loguium, They even seem at times to contradict each other. In order’ to 
prove our statement it will be necessary to discuss one conclusion after an- 
other. That will be done in the following edition of the text, which will be 
accompanied by references to the true teachings of Ockham. This discussion 
will definitely prove that some conclusions cannot be imputed to Ockham, 
because he expressly denies what they state. 

For the present one real contradiction may be mentioned in passing. 
In the conclusio 56a we read: Quod nullus discursus quem Aristoteles vel 
aliquis antiquorum posuit, est formalis. Here the author follows the opinion, 
that the syllogismus expositorius cannot be applied to the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity and consequently, there is a different logic for divine things 
and created things. Ockham expressly and emphatically‘ states that the sy/lo- 
gismus expositorius is a formal one, that is to say, one which is valid for every 
matter, in admitting the Scotistic Distinctio Formalis; and Ockham admits it, 
as he says, in order to save the Logica Formalis. As far as we know, the dis- 
tinction between a Logica Naturalis and a Logica Supernaturalis goes back 
to Robert Holkot, O.P., and not to Ockham. 

One thing is clear, therefore, and it will become clearer or better illus- 
trated by our edition and discussion of the conclusions, that not all the con- 
clusions can be attributed or related to Ockham. They seem to point to a 
time shortly after Ockham. Their basis certainly is the new logic of supposi- 
tions and terms so masterfully and deeply developed by Ockham, but the 
manipulation of this logic is not the work of the Master. It is the work of 
one or several later Scholastics who abused this logic and played with it in 
a dangerous way. Their play is really dangerous because they destroy confi- 
dence in reason. We could not escape the impression that at times they 
seemed to enjoy the attempt to show a contradiction between dogma and 
logic; and in so doing they ruin both dogma and logic. 

We can, therefore, say finally: the authenticity of the so-called Centi- 
loquium or the Tractatus de Principiis theologicis or of the Summa de con- 
clusionibus theologicis et philosophicis, part the first, is not guaranteed by 
the manuscripts, and is not only not proved, but has grave weaknesses of an 


4. Cf. Summa Logicae, Il, c. 2 F; ed. Venet. 1508, fol. 41ve. 
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internal nature. They are the impersonal style and the content which is a 


' collection of opinions regarding theology, seeking to show how theology and 


philosophy, especially logic, are often in opposition. Some conclusions can 
be referred to Ockham, but not all of them by any means. 


III 


EDITION OF THE TEXT 


Though a critical edition of the Centiloguium is not possible as yet since 
we know only two manuscripts, one complete and another incomplete, still 
an edition giving the available traditional text may be of some value. Usually 
an incunabula edition is based on a late manuscript. That seems to be true 
in our case. But a late manuscript is not necessarily a bad one. Nevertheless 
we preferred the text of the late Vatican manuscript — the only complete 
one — to the text of the incunabula edition, from the 34th conclusion on to 
the end, because it is in better agreement with the oldest known manu- 
script, Amploniana Q 104, which unfortunately is incomplete, coming to an 
end at the 34th conclusion. 

We did not follow any text slavishly. On the contrary, keeping to the 
Amploniana text as closely as possible for the first 34 conclusions, and in the 
same way to the Vatican text for the rest of them, we abandoned both in 
favor of the incunabula edition when it seemed to be necessary. 

For the first conclusion we shall give all the variants with the transposi- 
tions. For the other conclusions we shall confine the apparatus criticus only 
to important variants. The following s/gla are used: 

A — Amploniana (Erfurt) Q 104 (about 1380) 

V — Vaticana Pal. lat. 378 (15th cent.) 

E — Edition of Lyons (1495) 


I am indebted to Father Hubert Vecchierello, O.F.M., for assistance in 
preparing the manuscript for publication and to Prof. E. A. Moody for lend- 
ing me his microfilm of the Quodlibeta of Holkot. 


CENTILOQUIUM THEOLOGICUM 
sive 
TRACTATUS DE PRINCIPIIS THEOLOGICIS 
Humana nobilis natura eo potius naturaliter nititur cognoscere suum 


finem, quo prae! caeteris appetentibus onmibus corruptibilibus? dote rationis 
ditatur? et ad imaginem Deique similtudinem celsius figuratur, praesertim 


Devon, Vi, 
2. corporalibus V. 
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cum secundum Aristotelem 1° Ethicorum:4 “Omnis ars et omnis doctrina 
similiter autem et actus et electio bonum quoddam appetere videantur.” 
Totius igitur universi (quod® secundum Aristotelem 1° Meteorologicorum® 
in? suis ordinationibus minime potest’ errare, cum salubri? dispositioni feli- 
cius!° favens quasdam conclusiones perfectionis pulcherrimas!! humani finis 
qui Deus est, cum ipse sit!? Alpha et O, omnium principium atque finis, 
harmonice modulantes dulcius declarabo. Summa siquidem ista pr patet 
duabus, prima quarum theologicas, secunda vero conclusiones philosophicas 
ordine determinato!3 continebit. 


Textus prologi editionis: Anima nobis innata eo potius naturaliter appetit 
cognoscere suum finem, quo prae caeteris appetentibus omnibus corruptibilibus creatis 
ratione ditata ad imaginem et similitudinem Dei celsius eminentiusque figuratur. 
Praesertim cum secundum Aristotelem 19 Ethicorum: Omnis ars et omnis doctrina, 
similiter autem et actus et intellectio bonum quoddam appetere videntur. Hoc autem 
bonum nobis manifestat divina sapientia per directiones pulcherrimas humani finis qui 
Deus est, In cuius laudem et gloriam centum conclusiones theologicas ut brevissime et 
commodissime potero declarabo. 


{14 CONCLUSIO} 


A Est ergo conclusio prima talis:! 


DEUS EST. 


Istam conclusionem? tam theologi quam philosophi unanimiter po- 
suerunt. In Theologia namque3 tamquam principium primum ab omni- 
bus praesupponitur et aliorum omnium fundamentum firmiter compro- 
batur.4 In Philosophia vero secundum plurimos non solum opinatur,> 
verum etiam® insuper? physice demonstratur, sicut patet per Aristotelem 
8° Physicorum,® ubi deducit ex principiis naturalibus ad? immobile peni- 
tus primum movens, quod prima causa et Deus ab omnibus nominatur.10 


3. ditata, om. et V. 

4, Ethic. Nicom. l.c. cap. 1 (1); ed. Didot t. 2, p. 1. 

5. om. A. 

6. non invenimus ibi locum istum, probabiliter refertur ad De Caelo 1. III, c. 2; 
ed. Didot t. 2, p. 413; et ad Metaph. 1. XI, c. 10; ed. Didot t. 2, p. 609; fortasse 
etiam refertur ad Boethium De Consolatione Phil. 

7. non A. 

8. possunt A. 

9. salubre A. 

10. felicius A. 

11. pulchras et perfectionum ? V. 

12. ait ego V. 

13. debito V. 


. Est... talis /om. E. 
omnes add. V. 
om. A. 
. approbatur A. 
opinabiliter E. 
om. A. 
om. E. 
7 V; lc. cap. 5; ed. Didot t. 2; pp. 350-353. 
esse A, 
. vocatur E. 
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Hoc idem patet!! 2° Metaphysicae,!? ubi declarat Aristoteles, quod in 
causis non sit processus in infinitum et per consequendum ad unum 
primum deviniendum, quod est omnibus summum bonum.'} Idem 
etiam! clarius deducit 12° Metaphysicae,!5 ubi probat!© unum esse 
principem!”? omnium, scilicet substantiam primam et perfectissmam, 
quam nominant omnes Deum. 


Istam igitur conclusionem tam a! theologis quam etiam? a philoso- 
phis praesuppositam atque datam pro fundamento totius operis primitus 

no. Werumtamen de necessitate ponendi, an scilicet demonstrabile sit 
vel probabile Deum esse, vel per se notum, non videtur omnibus} aeque 
planum. Ett ideo circa istam materiam dignum duco aliqualiter i 
putandum. Praemissa tamen ista protestatione, quod si aliquid dixero in 
isto libello vel in aliquo alio, quod non est® bene dictum, nunc pro tunc? 
revoco in his® scriptis. 


Deducit igitur Aristoteles 8° Physicorum! primum movens immobile 
esse medio tali: Omne quod movetur ab alio movetur, et non est pro- 
cessus in infinitum in causis moventibus; igitur est unum? primum 
movens? immobile. Prima pars antecedentis, scilicet quod omne quod 
movetur ab alio movetur, patet: quia aliter sequeretur,> quod aliquid 
posset primo et per se seipsum movere, et® tunc idem esset in actu et in 
potentia respectu eiusdem.’ Secunda pars antecedentis, scilicet quod non 
sit processus in infinitum in causis moventibus,® patet ex hoc, quod? si 
esset processus in infinitum, nulla esset causa media, quia ubi non est 
ultimum, ibi non est medium. Et ista demonstratio videtur esse a pos- 
teriori, quia ab effectu sumit! originem, scilicet!! a motu. 

11. om. E. 

l.c. cap. 2 (2,3); ed. Didot t. 2, p. 480. 
ES eg fom We 


om. E. 
15. lib. XI, cap. 6-10; ed. Didot t. 2, pp. 603-611 
16. declarat Aristoteles /A. 
17. principium E. 


. dev. 
om. EV; “a’’ om. V. 
om. E. 
om. A. 
hoc. V. 
sit E. 
. et nunc add. V. 
. huiusmodi E. 


Herc.) (2) ed. cit. p. 350 
. principium add. A. 
E. 


in c. mov. fete. A. 
uia V. 

abuit E. 
. id est A. 
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Sed ista ratio, quamvis sit aliquibus probabilis, tamen non videtur 
demonstrativa. Primo, quia potest aliquis! rationabiliter dicere, aliquid 
semetipsum? movere sicut anima et angelus, quae? liberet producunt 
voluntarios® suos actus, et gravitas ipsa, quae per semetipsam® descendit. 


Et si dicatur, quod ipsa descendit? descensu subiecti et ita non movet 
seipsam nisi per accidens,8 quia movendo aliud? movet seipsam — Con- 
tra: Videtur potius, quod movendo se movet aliud, cui inhaeret, scilicet 
suum subiectum, quia ipsa! est praecisa causa motus descensus natura- 
lis.11 Item:!2 circumscribatur subiectum, adhuc gravitas descendit,!3 
sicut!4 patet in Sacramento Altaris, ubi a pluribus ponuntur accidentia 
sine subiecto. 


Aliquibus igitur! videtur nullum inconveniens aliquid posse seipsum? 
movere, et per consequens ista propositio: omne quod movetur ab alio 
movetur, non est per se nota nec ex} per se notis deducta, et per conse- 
quens non est principium demonstrativum. 

Et‘ ad argumentum in oppositum, quando dicitur, quod sic> sequere- 
tur, quod idem esset in actu et in potentia respectu eiusdem® — dicitur, 
quod ista propositio? potest habere duplicem sensum. Unum scilicet 
talem: idem habet aliquid? actu et non habet illud actu sed est in 
potentia habendi; et iste sensus est impossibilis tamquam includens con- 
tradictionem!° manifeste. Alium! talem:! idem est!3 actu potens ad 
causandum in seipso aliquid, ad quod est in potentia ad recipiendum; et 
hoc!4 videtur multis satis possibile. Quod sufficit in proposito ad im- 


. p.a. /possum E. 

. Seipsum E. 

. guir. 

om. E. 

. varios E. 

per s. /per seipsam V; movendo seipsam E. 

. descendat V. 

. On movet... /movet seipsum per accidens V; movet seipsum E. 

. aliquid A. 

. quia... /Contra illud potius dicitur movere, quod movendo se movet, quam 
aliquid aliud, cui inhaeret, scilicet suum subiectum. ergo E. 

. Sive praecipua V. 

. st add. A. 

. descenderet V. 

. Item E. 


ry 
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. enim V. 

. Semetipsum V. 

non A. 

om. E. 

quod /exp. V; quod sic /am. E. 
. reso. e /simul E. 
om. 

om. A. 

. aliud A. 

10. contradictoria A. 

11. sensum add. E. 

12. potest habere add. E. 
13. in add. V. 

14, et hoc /adhuc A. 
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pediendum, ne!> praedicta propositio, scilicet:!6 omne quod movetur ab 
alio movetur, sit principium demonstrativum.'7 


Aliae vero rationes Aristotelis, quibus nititur hoc idem probare, 
quamvis sint multum!7* probabiles, non omnibus videntur demon- 
strativae. 


Secundo'’ instari potest contra aliam propositionem assumtam, scili- 
cet a non sit processus in infinitum in moventibus, quia clarum est, 
quod oporteret!? necessario ponere in aliquibus causis moventibus pro- 
cessum in infinitum, sicut patet, si2° aliquod continuum longum?! move- 
tur per totum?? ex percussione unius?> finis, quia*4 pars percussa movet 
partem sibi?> continuam,”¢ et illa pars aliam et sic in infinitum, ex quo 
sunt ibi infinitae partes saltem proportionabiles secundum longitudinem, 
quarum quaelibet movetur ratione talis percussionis. Igitur?? non est 
impossibile, sed potius?® necessarium in moventibus ponere processum 
in infinitum. 

In discontinuis vero et?? quae possunt simul?° continuari, ponere in- 
finitum?! non videtur impossibile, sed potius ex principiis Aristotelis 
planius sequitur,>? sicut in animabus intellectivis, quas Aristoteles 3° De 
Anima ponit perpetuas, et sic verisimiliter infinitas, ex quo infiniti 
homines praecesserunt.34 Igitur infinitae sunt hae3> animae, si non una36 
anima in pluribus hominibus fuit,37 sicut satis probabiliter3* possit39 


poni. 

Et! ad? argumentum in oppositum:3 Quando dicitur, quod¢ sic> nulla 
sit® causa media, conceditur, quod nulla est causa media’ respectu ulti- 
morum (quae non sunt; sicut proprie loquendo nec in aliquo continuo 
secundum aliquos nullum est medium respectu ultimorum’) intrinseco- 
rum, quamvis aliud® posset esse medium respectu aliorum. 


15. 4 E. 

16. guod add. V. 

17. primum E. 

174. multis E. 

18. etiam add. V /E. 

19. esset A. 

20. p.s. /ponendo quod V; percutiatur add. E. 
Eva V; quod add. A 

22. movetur.../om. E. 

23. partis scilicet add. E. 


24. om. E. ep Aa NE aire dh breal OY Parc Sal (PY 
25. scilicet A. ed. Didot t. 3, p. 468. 

26. continuatur V. 34. processerunt E. 

27. et ideo E. 35. sh. fom. V; Igitur... 

28. est add. A. animae fom, E, 

29. vero et /etiam V. 36. eadem add. E. 

30. om. V. 37. fuerit E. 

31. in infinitate A. 38. pro tunc E. 

32. sequi V. 39. potest E; posset V. 


. esset EB. 

. conceditur.../om. E. 

. Homoioteleuton istud inter 
() om. A. E. 

. aliquod V. 
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1. om. E. 

2. secundum add. E. 
3. in O. /Aristotelis V. 
4, st add. E. 

5. sit add. E. 
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Et item:!0 Ad argumentum, quod Aristoteles facit 7° Physicorum," 
quando deducit, quod infinitus motus esset in tempore finito,!? si in 
infinitum esset processus in causis moventibus, dicitur, quod hoc! 
aliquibus inconveniens non videtur, si!4 talis motus!> infinitorum moven- 
tium!6 debeat infinitus, quia moventia possunt esse non!7 corporalia, 
et quamvis essent entealig adhuc probabiliter posset'® sustineri talia!? 
esse infinita. 

Ex quibus omnibus?° videtur sequi Aristotelem non demonstrare 
unum esse?! motorem immobilem, quamvis hoc probabilius quam suum 
oppositum potuerit?? poni, quia omnes apparentiae aeque*3 evidenter vel 
evidentius possunt salvari ponendo?4 finitatem in moventibus et unum 
primum?> quam?¢ infinitatem ponendo, et ideo potius debet poni. 


Remarks 


The first conclusion is not in agreement with the true teachings of Ockham. How- 
ever we dare not say that it is in clear contradiction to it, at least not in its general 
criticism. 

The author of the Centiloguium states that the existence of God cannot be proved 
by a ‘‘physical” reason, in other words, it cannot be proved by the Aristotelian Cosmol- 
ogy. Aristotle and many Aristotelian philosophers and some theologians tried to formu- 
late such a proof based on the principle: omne quod movetur, ab alio movetur. This, 
our conclusion declares, is impossible, because the principle admits exceptions and the 
additional principle: non est processus in infinitum in causis is not proved beyond any 
doubt. 

The criticism of the first principle is not specifically Ockhamistic, though in agree- 
ment with Ockham’s teachings. The principle was criticized by Scotus (cf. for instance, 
Ox. 2, d. 2, q. 10: Utrum angelus possit movere se? Ed. Vives, t. 11, p. 523 et seq.) 
with arguments similar to those which are adduced by the author of the Centiloguium. 
We believe Ockham would have admitted them, but we were not able to find texts 
which would prove it. 

The processus in causis in infinitum was admitted, at least for certain causes, by 
the entire Aristotelian tradition, St. Thomas included. The Scholastics, however, dis- 
tinguished between essentially and accidentally ordered causes. The author of the 
Centiloquium does not make this distinction, so familiar even to Ockham; and he 
creates at least the impression that in both cases the principle does not hold good. In so 
doing he is not far from the position of the author of the Theoremata, attributed to 
Scotus. Here we read: Non potest probari primum secundum speciem in efficientibus 
esse, vel fuisse. Tum ex prima conclusione, quia illa primitas probaretur ex ordine 
essentiali, tum, quare plus hic quam in accidentaliter ordinatis? (Theorema XVI, 2; 
ed. Vivés, t. 5, p. 54 et seg.). Ockham, even in criticizing the notion of “causae essen- 


10. tunc E. 

11. lc. cap. 1 (4ss) ; ed. Didot p. 333s. 19. talis...infinitus E. 
12. infinito. 20. sequitur vel add. E. 
13. om. E. 21. primum add. V. 
14. om. E. 22. poterit V.; fuerit A. 
15. om. A. 23. om. V. 

16. quod add. E. 24. om. A et add. in-. 
172 to. E, 25. principium E. 


18. poterit V. 26. sicut E. 
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tialiter ordinatae,’ rejects the possibility of a real processus in infinitum in causis 
essentialiter ordinatis (Cf. Sent. I, d. 2, q. 10, K-N). 

Though the general meaning of this conclusion is not in opposition to Ockham’s 
doctrine, if we take it in the sense that the physical proof of the existence of God is 
impossible, nevertheless it is not in agreement with Ockham’s true teachings, and is in 
some details in opposition to them. 

It is a strange fact, noticed by several scholars that the Centiloguium only knows 
of a physical proof, but not Ockham’s metaphysical proof of the existence of God. 
It is interesting, even amusing, to see how they deal with this fact. Abbagnano 
(Nicola Abbagnano,Guglielmo di Ockham, Lanciano, 1931, p. 521) first shows that 
according to the Centiloguium Ockham taught the impossibility of any proof of the 
existence of God. But at the end of a long footnote he remembers that Ockham 
thought differently in his Commentary on the Sentences, A little fairer is Hubert 
Becher, S.J. (‘‘Grundbegriff und Gottesbeweis bei Wilhelm von Ockham,” in Scho- 
lastik, 3 (1928), p. 369-393). Influenced by the prejudice that Ockham had to deny 
a proof for the existence of God, Becher believes that the Venerabilis Inceptor incon- 
sistently explains a proof in the Commentary on the Sentences, but was forced through 
the consequence of its principles to abandon it; the Quodlibeta and especially the 
Centiloquium reveal the true attitude of Ockham. S. U. Zuidama, De Philosophie van 
Occam in zijn Commentaar op de Sententien, Hilversum (s.a.), p. 462, discovers that 
Ockham never came back, not even in the Centiloguium to his proof of a primum con- 
Servans inconservatum. 

Against all these scholars we state that Ockham has a proof of God's existence 
and he never abandoned it. This proof is found in Ockham’s Commentary on the 
Sentences (1, d. 2, q. 10, 0. Cf. also the excellent article of Vigneaux in Dict. Cathol., 
t. 11, Paris, 1931, col. 780 et seq.; also H. Becher, Joc. cit., p. 385 et seq., and Gilson- 
Boehner, Geschichte der christlichen Philosophie, Paderborn, Schéningh, 1937, p. 575 
et seq.). The same proof is found again in thd Quaestiones super libro Physicorum, 
written after the Quodlibeta. In q. 70 he quotes his Quodlibeta. It is a pity that this 
work was probably never edited (the statements to the contrary in our textbooks seem 
to be false). This may be the reason why the proof of the existence of God in Quaes- 
tio 1374 was constantly overlooked. We will, therefore, present this text according to 
Ms. Vatican. lat. 956: In ista quaestione dico breviter, quod sic (se.; Utrum possit 
sufficienter probari primum efficiens esse per conservationem). Quod probatur: Quia 
quidquid realiter producitur ab aliquo realiter vel ab aliquo conservatur, quamdiu 
manet in esse reali — manifestum est; sed ille effectus producitur —certum est; igitur 
ab aliquo conservatur, quamdiu manet. De illo conservante quaero: aut potest pro- 
duci ab aliquo, aut non. Si non, est efficiens primum, quia omne conservans est efficiens. 
Si autem istud conservans producitur ab aliquo, de illo alio quaero sicut prius. Et ita 
vel oportet procedere in infinitum vel oportet stare ad aliquid, quod est conservans et 
nullo modo conservatum: et tale efficiens est primum efficiens. Sed non est processus 
in infinitum in conservantibus, quia tunc aliqua infinita essent in actu, quod est impos- 
sibile: Nam omne conservans aliud sive mediate sive immediate est simul cum con- 
servato; et ideo omne conservatum requirit actualiter omne conservans; non autem omne 
productum requirit omne producens actualiter mediate vel immediate. Et ideo quamvis 
posset poni processus in infinitum in productionibus sine infinitate actuali, non potest 
tamen poni processus in infinitum in conservantibus sine infinitate actuali, 

From these words we draw the conclusion that Ockham always remained faithful 
to his conviction that a proof of a primum conservans non conservatum is possible. 
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If Hubert Becher objects (loc. cit., 9) that Ockham, without expressing it, tacitly 
abandoned his proof, certainly in his Quodlibeta, we answer, that even in this, his 
most radical work, Ockham takes into account the proof in question. In the first ques- 
tion of Quodlibet I, Ockham denies the possibility of a proof of the unicity of God 
(as he had done in his Commentary on the Sentences), if God is taken in the sense: 
Deus est aliquid nobilius et aliquid melius omni alio. He denies this possibility, 
because the existence of God in this sense cannot be proved, although he agrees that 
if it could be, the unicity of God could also be proved. But if we take God in the 
sense: Deus est idem quo nihil melius prius vel perfectius, then the existence of God 
can be proved, though not His unicity. He says: Sciendum tamen, quod potest demon- 
strari Deum esse, accipiendo Deum secundo modo prius dicto, quia aliter esset pro- 
cessus in infinitum, nisi esset aliquid in entibus, quo non est aliud prius nec per- 
fectius. Sed ex hoc non sequitur, quod possit demonstrari, quod tantum est unum tale, 
sed hoc tantum fide tenetur (Quodl. I, q.l, edito Argentina 1491; text revised after 
Ms. Vatic. lat. 3075). 

Ockham again states in Quodl. II, 1, and elsewhere very often, that a processus 
in infinitum in causis essentialiter ordinatis, is impossible. 

The proof of a primum conservans non conservatum was referred to Ockham by 
many Scholastics, for instance by Adam Wodham (Sent. I, d. 2, q. u.; ed. Paris, 1512, 
fol. 48 va. The printed text is the Abbreviatio of Henry of Oyta), by Peter d’Ailly 
(q. 3, HH: Quaestiones Magistri Petri de Aylliaco super libros Sententiarum, Argen- 
tinae 1490), Gabriel Biehl (Collectorium...I. d. 2, q. 10, C ed. Tibingen 1501) 
and others. The strange fact, therefore, remains that the Centiloguium does not men- 
tion this proof of Ockham. 

Besides this fact there are also two statements in the first conclusion which are 
in contradiction to the true teachings of Ockham. The author of the Centiloguium or of 
this conclusion is apparently in favor of Averroism when he says (E): sé non una 
anima in pluribus hominibus fuit, sicut satis probabiliter possit poni. Ockham thought 
differently. In Quodlibet I, q. 11, ed. cit., he asks: Utrum possit probari evidenter, 
quod non est unus intellectus numero in omnibus hominibus. He answers: Potest 
evidenter probari, quod non est unus intellectus numero in omnibus, quia impossibile 
est, quod unum et idem sit simul sciens et ignorans, diligens et odiens, assentiens et 
dissentiens, et hoc respectu eiusdem; et sic de aliis. About the proof of Averroes he 
makes the brief remark: Ad principale nego Commentatorem, quia erravit ibi. 

Another way of reasoning would have been denied by Ockham. In E the author 
of the Centiloguium states that if one end of a finite continuum is struck, for instance 
a stick, the entire continuum receives a movement, because one part moves the next 
adjacent part; but there are infinite parts, at least in proportion; therefore an in- 
finite number of parts are passed through. Ockham simply would answer: Haec est 
differentia inter continuum et contiguum, quia partes continui faciunt unum per se, 
partes contingui non (Quodl. I, 9; cf. here Ockham’s criticism of the sophisma of 
Zeno). 

From our discussion of the first conclusion we may gather the general statement: 
The author of the Centiloguium may have chosen texts or ideas of Ockham, but he 
does not present the true doctrine of the Venerabilis Inceptor. 

(To be continued) 


PHILOTHEUs BOEHNER, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


SCOTISTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LAST DECADE 
(1929-1939) 


NE but slightly acquainted with modern theological and philo- 
sophical trends is aware that we are now in the midst of a 
Scotistic revival. That Neo-Scotism is a movement gaining momen- 
tum daily is readily seen by a cursory glance at the literature pro- 
duced during the past ten years anent Scotus’ life, works and doc- 
trine. 

A new and more vigorous impetus was given to Scotistic studies 
by the announcement of a forthcoming critical edition of the com- 
plete works of the Subtle Doctor. Just as Wadding’s edition of the 
Opera Omnia Scoti produced the Golden Age of Scotism during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, so now we may justly expect 
another period of glory and appreciation for the Marian Doctor. 
According to the present plans of the Scotus Commission, the cen- 
tenary of the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
will see the edition of the Opera Omnia well on its way. Under 
favorable circumstances the critical edition of the Opus Oxoniense 
will certainly be completed by 1954." 

A rapid glance at the Scotistic literature of the last decade reveals 
a predominance of articles dealing with textual criticism. This is 
what could be expected. Scholars are searching high and low for 
manuscripts and early editions of the Subtle Doctor’s works. Success 
has crowned their painstaking endeavors. It remains, however, to 
select from this abundant material, the authentic works from the 
spurious, to pass sentence on the dubious works, to weed out interpo- 
lations, etc. If we judge by the results, Scotistic scholars have applied 
themselves heart and soul to this work. The most modern methods 
are followed; no pains or expenses are spared to make this edition 
a masterpiece of critical art and scholarship. The high standard set 
by Franciscan scholars in their critical edition of the Opera Omnia 
of St. Bonaventure must and will be maintained. 


1. Balic, Carolus, O.F.M., Ratio Criticae Editionis Operum Omnium 1. D. 
Scoti. Relatio a Commissione Scotistica exhibita Capitulo Generali Fratrum Minorum 
Assisii A. D. 1399 celebrando (Romae, 1939), p. 168. 
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An indispensable aid to further Scotistic studies is the compila- 
tion of a complete Scotus bibliography. The Scotus Commission has 
taken upon itself this gigantic burden.? In the meantime, our efforts 
will limit themselves to the preparation of an annotated list of Sco- 
tistic studies which have appeared during the last decade (1929- 
1939). | 

Scotistic bibliographies thus far compiled are few and nearly 
always incomplete. For the sake of readier reference a list of the 
better bibliographies will not be out of place: 


AUWEILER, EDWIN, O.F.M., “Scotus Bibliography.” Franciscan Educational 
Conference Report of the Third Annual Meeting, Ul (1921), 187-199. 

A selective list of the outstanding early and modern works. 

BERTONI, ALEXANDRE, O.F.M., Le Bienheureux Jean Duns Scot., vie, Sa 
doctrine, ses disciples. Levanto, tip. dell Immacolata, 1917, pp. 433-580. 

In dealing with Scotus’ disciples, the author also presents an incom- 
plete (and sometimes inaccurate) list of their works. The bibliography 
extends from the immediate disciples of the Subtle Doctor to the works 
produced in 1917. 

ComTE-LimE, Victor, O.F.M., “Bibliographie Scotiste de Langue Frangaise 
(1900-1904).”” Quatriéme Congrés des Lecteurs Franciscains de langue 
Francaise. Aux Editions Franciscaines, 1934, pp. 190-259. 

A very complete bibliography of French Scotistic literature appearing 
between 1900-1934. The author presents his bibliography in a logical 
(i.e., topical), chronological, and alphabetical (by author) order. 

FREUDENREICH, IGNACE-MARIE, O.F.M., “Bibliographie Scotiste Moderne.” 
La Bonne Parole, VII (1909), 229-241. 

With the exception of magazine articles, all Scotistic works that have 
appeared from 1826 to 1908 are listed. 


Harris, C.R.S., Duns Scotus. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1927. 2 vols. 

In vol. I, pp. 316-360, the author gives an excellent bibliography 
of the editions of Scotus’ works, commentaries on Scotistic doctrine, and 
other general works. 

KEDZIOR, JULIANUS, O.F.M., “De schola scotistica in Polonia.” Collectanea 
Franciscana Slavica, Acta Primi Congressus Zagrabiae, 25-29 Sept. 1935. 
Sibenici, ex tip. ‘“Kaci¢,” 1937, pp. 81-116. 

List of Scotistic works appearing in Poland from 1500-1800. 

MINGES, PARTHENIUS, O.F.M., “Die skotistische Litteratur des 20 Jahrhun- 
derts.”” Franziskanische Studien, WV (1917), 49-62; 177-198. 

Bibliography of Scotistic works from 1900 to 1917. 

PELZER, AuGusTA, ‘‘A propos de Jean Duns Scot et des études Scotistes.” 
Revue Néo-scolastique de Philosophie, XXV (1923), 410-420. 

The author intended to compile a Scotus bibliography of works ap- 
pearing since 1900. This bibliography has never been completed. 


2. Op. cit, p. 111. 
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RAYMOND DE COURCERAULT, O.F.M.Cap., ‘Duns Scot.’ Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique. Paris, 1911. Vol. IV, cols. 1865-1947. 
The author has compiled the list of the more outstanding Scotistic 
works from the earliest times to 1911. 
SIMONIs, STEPHANUS, O.F.M., ‘De vita et operibus B. Joannis Duns Scoti 
juxta litteraturam ultimi decennii.” Antonianum, III (1928), 451-484. 
The author continues the work of Fr. Parthenius Minges, O.F.M., 
bringing it up to 1928. However only studies bearing on Scotus’ life and 
works are mentioned. A separate bibliography relating to the Subtle 
Doctor’s doctrine was to appear later. 


This brings to an end our list of the outstanding Scotistic bibli- 
ographies. Many a good bibliography is also found in manuals of 
History of Philosophy, e.g., Ueberweg-Geyer,’ Gilson,* de Wulf,’ 
etc. Invariably these are incomplete or else based on bibliographies 
previously cited. 

The present bibliography aims to bring up to date the works of 
Fathers Minges and Simonis. Having completed this task, we will 
have a continuous bibliography of Scotistic works appearing from 
1900 to the present (July, 1939). 

In the compilation of the present bibliography the following 
works proved to be of greatest assistance: 


1. The bibliographical sections of the Collectanea Franciscana, Vol. I 
(1931) to Vol. IX (1939). This excellent Franciscan bibliography is the 
work of Fr. Amadeus Teetaert, O.F.M.Cap., and his collaborators. 

2. The Répertoire Bibliografique issued as a supplement to the Revue 
Néo-scolastique de Philosophie. 

3. The Bulletin de Théologie Anciénne et Médiévale annexed to the 
Recherches de Théologie Anciénne et Médiévale.6 


The alphabetical order has been chosen as best suitable for an 
annotated bibliography. If there is need for it, a logical and chrono- 
logical index will be provided at a future date. For practical pur- 
poses, the following abbreviations are used in the citation of peri- 
odicals: 


3. Friedrich Ueberweg, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (II Teil: Die 
Patristische und scholastische Philosophie... herausgegeben von Dr. Bernhard Geyer. 
Berlin, 1928), pp. 505-507; 765-768. 

4. Etienne Gilson und Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., Die Geschichte der chvist- 
lichen Philosophie (Ferdinand Schéningh, Paderborn, 1937), pp. 517-551. 

5. Maurice de Wulf, Histoire de la Philosophie Médiévale (Louvain, Institut 
Superieur de Philosophie. Paris, J. Vrin, 1936, 6 éd.), pp. 332-352; History of 
Mediaeval Philosophy (3rd English edn., 1938), vol. I, pp. 316-318. 

6. The writer is deeply grateful to Father Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., student at the 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, who has kindly sent him a copy of the 
Scotistic Bibliography which he had recently compiled. 
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Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum (AOFM) 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum (AFH) 
Collectanea Franciscana (CF) 

Etudes Franciscaines (EF) 

France Franciscaine (FF) 

Franziskanische Studien (FS) 

Miscellanea Francescana (MF) 

Studi Francescani (SF) 

Wissenschaft und Weischeit (WW) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Amoros, LEO, O.F.M., Fr. Gonsalvi Hispani, O.F.M., codicum Quaestiones 


disputatae et de Quodlibet, Ad fidem codicum editae, cum introductione 
critica, cura P. Leonis Amorés, O.F.M. Ad Claras Aquas, Quaracchi, 
1935. In 8vo, pp. lxxii+483. 

In his introduction the author conclusively demonstrates that the Con- 
clusiones Metaphysicae are not to be attributed to Duns Scotus (pp. 


ANICETO DE MONDONEDO, O.F.M.Cap., “Abstraccién y realismé segan el 


Beato Juan Duns Escoto.” CF, VI (1936), 529-551; VII (1937), 5-22. 

In answering the question whether the doctrine of Scotus favors the 
subjective realism of some of the neo-scholastics the author decides that 
Scotus clearly distinguished between the question of realism and the 
sensible origin of knowledge. The author examines successively the re- 
lations between the object and knowledge; the independence of the 
abstract world; the various species of realism (metaphysical, psychologi- 
cal and epistemological). The Subtle Doctor rejected immediate realism 
and also avoided St. Augustine’s illuminism. 


ANonyMous, “Le Chevalier de la Vierge et le héraut du Christ-Roi, le 


Bienheureux Jean Duns Scot (1266-1308).” Rosier de S. Francois, 
XXXIV (1933), 333-339; XXXV (1934), 1-7. 

Having given the general data of the life of Duns Scotus, the author 
presents the Scotistic doctrine about the Immaculate Conception and the 


Primacy of Christ. 


, “Lo Scoto nella predicazione di S. Bernardino da Sienna,” 
Civilta Cattolica, an. 82, IV (1931), 60-65. 

A favorable review of Fr. Scaramuzzi’s book, La Dottrina del B. G. 
Duns Scoto nella Predicazione di S. Bernardino da Siena. Vallecchi, 
Firenze, 1930. 

, “De PLutilité des Etudes Franciscaines. Deux Documents.” 
EF, XLV (1933), 83-102. 

The usefulness of the Etwdes Franciscaines is aptly demonstrated by 
its defense of the genuine doctrine of the great Franciscan doctors, e.g., 
the periodical is especially a staunch defender of Duns Scotus who is 
considered by his 6 a to be an innovator, a breaker of traditions, 
a lover of quarrels, and a bitter opponent of St. Thomas. 

, “Le Mot d’ordre du Chef.” FF, XVII (1934), 3-8. 

Announcement and sketch of the Most Rev. Father Bello’s encyclical 
on the absolute primacy and universal kingship of Christ. 
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————,, Scotus Docens. L’opinion de trois Maitres de la Science Thé- 
ologique sur l’oeuvre du R. P. Déodat.” FF, XVIII (1935), 171-179. 

J. Riviere, G. Bardy, and A. Gaudel voice their opinions concerning 
Father Déodat de Basly’s book, Scotus Docens. Paris, 1934. 

, “Solemnis inauguratio Commissionis omnibus operibus Joannis 
Duns Scoti edendis Romae celebrata.”” AOFM, LVIII (1939), 22-26. 

This is an account of the inauguration of the Commission established 
for the critical edition of the complete works of Duns Scotus. The full 
text of the sermon delivered for the occasion by Father C. Bali¢é, O.F.M., 
President of the Commission, is also given. 

, Sechste und siebte Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franzis- 
kaner fiir Philosophie und Theologie. Franziskus-Druckerei, Werl i. W., 
1934. In 8vo, pp. 120. 

Contains the papers read at the sixth (4-7 August, 1931) and sev- 
enth (8-10 August, 1933) Conference of German Lectors. These papers 
will be found under the names of their respective authors. 

—————,, “The Cause of Duns Scotus.” Third Order Forum, X1V 
(1935), 328-329. 

Synopsis of two papers read at the meeting of Franciscan Ministers 
Provincial of Germany at Diisseldorf (May, 1934) by Fr. Norbert Bom- 
bis and Fr. Suitbert Boemer. 

ANTWEILER, A., O.F.M., “Der Glaube nach Johannes Duns Skotus,” WW, 
IV (1937), 161-180; V (1938), 167-182. 

The author analyzes the principal texts of Duns Scotus on faith, viz., 
Opus Oxoniense, Ill, d. 23-24; Reportata Parisiensia, III, d. 23-24; and 
the Quodlibeta, gq. 14. The four parts of the article treat of the necessity 
and the conditions of faith; the relation between acquired and infused 
faith; the place of the will in the act of faith; and the nature of faith. 

APERRIBAY, BERNARDUS, O.F.M., De Satisfactione Christi ad mentem Scoti. 

Doctor’s thesis at the Athenaeum Antonianum, Rome, 1929. 

AQUILANTI, FRANCESCO, O.F.M., “Profilo di Duns Scoto.”” Frate Francesco, 
X (1933), 260-268. 

After a brief sketch of Duns Scotus’ life and his principal doctrines, 
the author vindicates his orthodoxy and contends that the Subtle Doctor's 
teaching about charity and the primacy of the will could bring about the 
moral regeneration of modern society. 

ARNAU, R., S.J., “Autour d’Avicenne (Ibn-Sina).” Gregorianum, X (1929), 
125-147. 

Contrary to Gilson’s opinion (““Avicenne et le Point de Départ de 
Duns Scot,” Archives d’Histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, II 
[1927], 89-149) who claims that Scotus depends on Avicenna for his 
doctrine about the object of metaphysics (ens ut ens), the univocity of 

_ being, and the universals, the author asserts and proves that there is no 
such dependence. He confirms his statement by the testimony of Peter 
Aureole who noted that the doctrine of the Subtle Doctor is directly op- 
posed to the teaching of Avicenna on these points. However, the author 
admits that there is some influence of Avicenna in Scholasticism and 
especially in the Scotistic school. Avicenna is often cited by the scholas- 

- tics as an opponent to their theses. Peter Aureole interprets Avicenna 
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differently from his master, because the latter had only imperfect trans- 
lations of the Arabian philosopher. 


ASSUAD, NICHOLAS, O.F.M., ‘Cur Adae Peccatum?’” SF, III (ser. 3, 1931), 


441-445. 
A theological meditation about the Scotistic doctrine concerning the 
motive of the Incarnation and the primacy of Christ. 
, ‘Necessarium Adae Peccatum.” SF, VII (ser. 3, 1935), 
216-230. 
Reflections about the final motive of the Incarnation according to the 
teaching of the Subtle Doctor. 


—_——_—_—_——, “Deux Pages 4 lI’adresse du R. P. Déodat Marie de 
Basly.”” SF, VIII (ser. 3, 1936), 214-216. 

Criticism of Father Déodat de Basly’s interpretation of Scotistic doc- 
trine. Father Déodat’s rebuttal is contained in the article, “Au R. P. 
Palandu, Directeur des Studi Francescani” (SF, VIII [ser. 3, 1936}, 
330-334). 


AUER, JOHANNES, Die menschliche Willensfreiheit im Lehrsystem des 


Thomas von Aquin und Johannes Duns Skotus. Miinchen, Max Hiber, 
1937. Pp. xii+307. 

A study of the problems of free will as proposed by St. Thomas and 
Duns Scotus. The author treats of the nature of the will, its liberty, the 
object’s influence on the will and its relation to the different species of 
necessity. The book closes with a cay i, devoted to the synthesis of 
the doctrine of the two doctors, shown by placing their tenets in parallel 
columns. 


BADOUX, BERNARDUS, O.F.M., ‘De forma corporeitatis scotistica.” An- 


tonianum, XIII (1938), 429-474. 

The author concludes: (a) that the doctrine of the corporeal form 
and the plurality of forms is traditional; (b) that the Council of Vienna 
did not condemn nor declare itself in favor of the opinion of St. Thomas; 
(c) that Duns Scotus does not teach immediate animation; (d) that 
Duns Scotus’ theory of the corporeal form does not lead to contradictory 
conclusions; and (e) that the modern philosophers are inclined to the 
plurality of forms theory, but it does not necessarily follow that they are 
in favor of the corporeate form of Scotus. 


BacatTtl, P. B., O.F.M., “Un quadro inedito del B. Giovanni Duns Scoto.” 


MF, XXXVI (1936), 192-195. 

Detailed description of a picture of Duns Scotus by an unknown 
artist in the possession of the Miscellanea Francescana. Above the Subtle 
Doctor’s head are found the words: “‘Effigies Scoti Ord. Min.” Issuing 
from the mouth is the famous sentence: ‘Dig (n) are me laudare Te 
Virgo Sacrata.”” The picture bears a striking resemblance to that painted 
by Giusto di Gand. 

(To be continued) 
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aan STUDIES, hitherto a series of monographs on subjects of 
Franciscan history and science which were published at irregular inter- 
vals, with the present issue begins its twenty-second volume as a quar- 
terly review of the sacred and secular sciences. After the question of ita 
ing such a review had been discussed repeatedly in previous annual meetings, 
the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference, held at Duns Scotus College, Detroit, Michigan, June 24-26, 1940, 
expressed itself in favor of changing Franciscan Studies into a quarterly 
review. It was thought that a quarterly, sent regularly to a sufficient number 
of subscribers, would solve the financial problem that had arisen for Fran- 
ciscan Studies, particularly since it rata render unnecessary an expensive 
campaign for the sale of the separate volumes as published. 

Accordingly a new editorial board consisting of four friars, two Fran- 
ciscans, one Conventual and one Capuchin (since there are ten Franciscan, 
five Capuchin and five Conventual provinces affiliated with the Conference) 
was appointed; and these editors met at St. Bonaventure College, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y., on November 24 and 25 to discuss the details of the project 
and take definite steps toward carrying it out. After it was learned that 
most of the affiliated provinces had promised to subscribe one-hundred per 
cent to the new quarterly, much time was spent in considering the names of 
competent friars for the Advisory Editorial Board which was to have the 
following sections: Theological Sciences, Philosophy, History, Social Sci- 
ences, Literature and Art, Psychology and the Natural Sciences. Also the 
departments and the contents of the first number of the quarterly were 
arranged. It was decided to publish the review in March, June, September 
and December, at four dollars a subscription, and to establish the editorial 
and publication offices at St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

A subsequent arrangement provided for the publication of the annual 
Report of the Franciscan Educational Conference as the fourth, or December, 
number of the quarterly, Franciscan Studies. Since the fourth number will 
consequently be about twice as large as the other numbers, it was necessary 
to raise the yearly subscription from four to five dollars. However, if and 
when the circulation of the quarterly increases sufficiently, it will be possible 
to reduce the annual subscription price. As heretofore, the Report, which 
contains the papers read at the annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference, will be edited by the secretary of the Conference, Father Claude 
Vogel, O.F.M.Cap., Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington, D. C. 
This arrangement makes the quarterly, Franciscan Studies, the only publica- 
tion of the Conference, and in the full sense of the term, the official organ 
or journal. 

In the department captioned ‘'Franciscana’’ we hope to offer notes of 
general interest on Franciscan activities in the educational and literary fields. 
We ask our confréres to codperate with the editors by calling their attention 
to items which are deserving of mention in this department. The under- 
signed is indebted to the other editors for their assistance in the preparation 
of the notes that follow. 
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Franciscan Studies thus ventures to join the long list of learned Fran- 
ciscan journals which have been published in other languages for many 
years past: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, Antonianum, Franzis- 
kanische Studien, Wissenschaft und Weisheit, Collectanea Franciscana, 
Studi Francescani, Miscellanea Francescana, Culture, Etudes Franciscaines, 
La France Franciscaine and Archivo Ibero-Americano. 

The Colegio Cisneros in Madrid, the home of a group of friars from the 
various Franciscan provinces of Spain who were engaged in research work 
and published the Archivo Ibero-Americano, together with its library and 
equipment, was entirely destroyed in the Spanish War. Father Andrés Ivars, 
O.F.M., distinguished editor of this invaluable review, was one of the 215 
Franciscans murdered by the Reds in Spain during the period from 1936 
to 1939. 

According to an announcement which appeared in Acta Ordinis Fratrum 
Minorum, LIX (1940), 27, the Franciscans of Spain are endeavoring to 
reéstablish the Colegio and to begin anew the publication of the Archivo. 
In fact, building operations were begun in 1939, and temporary headquarters 
for the review were established at the Convento de PP. Franciscanos, San 
Firmin de los Navarros, Cisne 12, Madrid, Spain. We hope that the new 
World War, which is interfering with the diseritiatien of the various re- 
views mentioned above, will not prevent the Spanish Franciscan scholars 
from resuming their work. 

The German Franciscan quarterly, Franziskanische Studien, was launched 
in the very year in which the first World War commenced, and was pub- 
lished regularly during the war and the years that followed, down to the 
beginning at least of the present war. How it is faring at the present time, 
we are unable to say. 

The Canadian Franciscan province in 1936 began publishing Nos 
Cahiers, a quarterly review. In March, 1940, it was expanded into a review 
of wider interest, embracing the religious and secular sciences as they are 
cultivated in the entire Dominion of Canada, and it was given a new name, 
Culture. The publication office is at 33, rue de l’Averne, Québec, P. Q., 
Canada. 

The Franciscan research college of St. Bonaventure at Quaracchi, near 
Florence, which publishes the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum and is 
justly renowned for its critical edition of the Opera Omnia of St. Bonaven- 
ture, consists of a staff of twelve Fathers and eight Brothers. The president 
of the college is the Very Rev. Benedict Golz, O.F.M.; and the directors of 
its three sections are: Theological, Father Zachary Van de Woestyne, O.F.M. ; 
Historical, Father Michael Bihl, O.F.M.; Bibliographical, Father Columban 
Petrocchi, O.F.M. 

* * * 


Father Charles Bali¢é, O.F.M., and his co-workers, who in 1923 com- 
menced their research work with a view to putting out a critical edition of 
all the writings of Duns Scotus, had hoped to publish the first volume of 
the Opus Oxoniense in 1933 and the rest by 1939. But they soon found that 
their task, if it was to be done properly, required a much longer time. At the 
general chapter of the Franciscans, held in 1938, Father Bali¢ submitted a 
report outlining the method according to which the work should be accom- 
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rae This report was approved by the general chapter and, incidentally, 
ighly praised also by the celebrated scholar, Dr. Martin Grabmann. Father 
Bali¢ and thirteen other friars were appointed a Commissio omnibus O peribus 
Joannis Duns Scoti ad fidem codicum manuscriptorum edendis. This Scotis- 
tic Commission now expects to complete the critical edition of all Duns Sco- 
tus’ works by 1954, the centenary of the declaration of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. On October 10, 1939, the solemn inauguration of 
the second year of the Commission was observed at the Athenaeum An- 
tonianum (St. Anthony’s University) in Rome. The Latin address given by 
Father Bali¢ on this occasion, containing a survey of what was accomplished 
during the first year, was printed in Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, LVI 
(1939), 302-304. 
* * * 

Repercussions of the current war upon international scholarship have 
now embraced in their widening sweep that oldest of all Franciscan periodi- 
cals, the trimestrial Miscellanea Francescana. Founded in 1886 and pub- 
lished by the Friars Minor Conventual in Rome, in 1935 its original scope 
(History, Arts, Letters) was broadened to include the Sacred Sciences that 
it might thus serve as the official organ of their Pontifical Theological Fac- 
ulty in Rome. Military service in the Italian Army has called away some of 
its most prolific contributors, and this, plus the tragic reverses suffered by 
the order throughout the continent, particularly in Spain and Poland, has 
resulted in an unprecedented delay of publication, so much so that none but 
the first number of 1940 has thus far reached the United States. 

* * o* 


The latest number of Antonianum that has reached us, XV (1940), 
245-274, contains the fifth and last chapter of Father Gustavo Cantini’s im- 
portant study (in Italian) on St. Bonaventure as a great preacher, “S. Bona- 
ventura da Bagnorea, ‘Magnus Verbi Dei Sator.’”’ 

* * * 


Two long documents have appeared in the latest volume of Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, XXXII (1939), namely, ‘“Tractatus Gerardi de 
Abbatisvilla ‘Contra Adversarium Perfectionis Christianae’’”’ (pp. 89-200), 
edited by Father Sophronius Clasen, O.F.M., and ‘‘Fraticelli cujusdam ‘Deca- 
logus evangelicae paupertatis’ an. 1340-1342 conscriptus” (pp. 279-411), 
edited by Father Michael Bihl, O.F.M. 


* * * 


A practical ee toward an eventual critical edition of the Fioretti is the 
“Indice Bibliografico” undertaken by Avanzi Giannetto, which in turn forms 
but a section of his ambitious projects, a complete and analytical “‘Bibli- 
f ografia franciscana, italiana e straniera.”” The compiler has wisely decided to 

blisk{ this pretentious work in specific segments, the first of which is his 
“Bibliographical Index of the ‘Little Flowers.’’’ In four parts, this bibliog- 
raphy comprises (1) editions of the fifteenth century; (2) editions of the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries; (3) editions of the nineteenth to the pres- 
ent centuries; (4) writings anent the Fvoretti. Part I appears in Miscellanea 
Franciscana, XXXX (1940), 29-48, and supplies precise critical data on the 
seventeen extant editions published during the fifteenth century. 
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A Franciscan bibliography on missionology, both in general and in par- 
ticular (Africa, America, Asia), for the years 1937-1938 by Remigius Ritzler, 
O.F.M.Conv., also appears in Miscellanea Francescana, XXXX (1940), 
148-152. 

* * * 

Three numbers of the Collectanea Franciscana, TX (1939), 495-520, X 
(1940), 5-28 and 161-188, contain the lengthy article of Father Dionysio 
Pacetti, O.F.M., entitled “La Predicazione di S$. Bernardino da Siena a 
Perugia e ad Assisi nel 1425.’ The article gives excerpts and a critical 
analysis of the sermons. 

* * * 

Mark of Aviano, the famous Capuchin hero of Vienna in 1683, has a 
learned and devoted admirer in his biographer, Maria Heyret. She pub- 
lishes some of the results of her researches concerning his writings in “Die 
Gedruckten Schriften des Ehrw. P. Marcus von Aviano, O.F.M.Cap., und 
deren Verbreitung” in Collectanea Franciscana, X (1940), 29-65 and 219- 
238. She was able to find only one Italian copy of his works, for Father 
Mark never identified himself as the author in any of them. There are, 
however, many German translations with the imprint of his name, which 
seems to have been insisted upon by the German publishers to insure a bet- 
ter sale, for many German bishops wanted the writings spread among their 
people. The books are usually small and contain the fruits of his medita- 
tions, excerpts from his sermons, and pious affections. 

* * * 

“Concio P. Innocentii a Caltagirone de Seraphica Paupertate’” is edited 
by Father Melchior a Pobladura, O.F.M.Cap., in Collectanea Franciscana, X 
(1940), 189-218. The sermon itself is preceded by a short sketch of the 
life of Father Innocent, Minister General of the Capuchins, and by some 
observations on the sermon itself. It is stated that the sermon was delivered 
to the assembled friars at the close of a canonical visitation and that it lasted 
three hours. 

* * * 

In Collectanea Franciscana, X (1940), 66-82, Father Ilarino da Milano, 
O.F.M.Cap., has a lengthy disquisition on ‘‘La ‘Summa contra Haereticos’ di 
Giacomo Capelli, O.F.M., e un suo ‘Quaresimale’ inedito (seculo XIII)”; 
while Father Callistus a Geispolsheim, O.F.M.Cap., completes his “Index 
Capuccinorum qui in opere ‘Storia delle Missioni dei Cappuccini’ auctore 
Rocho a Cesinale, O.F.M.Cap., inveniuntur” (pp. 83-91). 

* * * 


In “Manuscripta Franciscana in Bibliothecis Belgicis,” Collectanea Fran- 
ciscana, X (1940), 239-255, the indefatigable Father Amadeus a Zedelgem, 
O.F.M.Cap., has extracted a list of Franciscan manuscripts from one of the 
catalogues of the Catalogue général des manuscrits des Bibliothéques de 
Belgique. 

* * * 

Third Order Forum, edited from the beginning by Father James Meyer, 
O.F.M., and now in its twentieth year, appeared originally as a quarterly, 
later as a bi-monthly, and since January, 1938, as a monthly. In November, 
1939, the editor increased the size of the periodical from 24 to 32 pages, 
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and expanded its purpose by presenting not only matter pertaining strictl 
to the Third Order Secular but also the Franciscan message to the sare 
with emphasis on Franciscan spirituality and the socio-economic message of 
St. Francis (cf. the statement of the editor in Report of the 21st Annual 
Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, pp: xxviii-xxxviii). 
After he eel Herald, a popular monthly in its twenty-eighth year, 
ceased publication because of financial difficulties, Third Order Forum, in 
April, 1940, changed its name to Franciscan Herald and Forum. 

Of important serials which have appeared in recent issues of the Forum, 
the following are especially worthy of note: 

“Mary Mediatrix,”’ by the Most Rev. Leonard Mary Bello, O.F.M., Min. 
Gen., XVIII (1939), 253-255, 258-261, 285-288, and XIX (1940), 317- 
320, 350-352, 356. It is a faithful translation of an encyclical letter of the 
minister general, without the notes, by the editor of the Forum. Originally 
the essay was — in Acta O.F.M., and a reprint of the Latin appeared 
also in book form. 

A translation by Father Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., of the article of Father 
Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M., on “St. Augustine and Franciscan Thought,” XIX 
(1940), 388-393, 424-428, 455-459, 490-493, 523-525. 

A biography of “Father Otto Skolla, O.F.M., Indian Missionary, 1805- 
1879,” XIX (1940), 552-557, 588-590, 619-622, 652-655, 679-681, and 
XX (1941), 25-29, 56-58, 88-92. 

Another serial, which is still being continued, is that by Father Kilian J. 
Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., “The Theology of Tertiarism,’ XIX (1940), 
533-538, 565-570, 597-602, 629-634, 676-679, and XX (1941), 21-23, 
53-55, 85-87. . 

* * * 

Among recent centenaries recalling Franciscan achievements of the past 
may be mentioned the fourth centenary of Fray Marcos de Niza’s journey 
into Arizona, and the second centenary of the Templo de San Fernando in 
Mexico City, during the ah 1939. And in 1940 there were the fifth cen- 
tenary of the invention of printing in 1440 by the Franciscan Tertiary, John 
Gutenberg; the fourth centenary of the first printing press in America, 
brought to Mexico City in 1539 by the Franciscan bishop, Juan Zuméarraga ; 
the fourth centenary of the Coronado expedition into New Mexico; the 
375th anniversary of the founding of St. Augustine, Florida; and the cen- 
tenary of the establishment of the Hierarchy in California. 

On the occasion of the Arizona centenary, Father Bonaventure Oblasser, 
O.F.M., missionary and scholar, published his annotated translation of Fray 
Marcos’ narrative, The Story of the Discovery of the Seven Cities by Fray 
Marcos de Niza (Topawa, Arizona, 1939), 36 pp., with illustrations and 
maps. This little work is the result of a vast amount of research. By his 
maps, notes in the form of captions, and remarks on p. 33, Father Bonaven- 
ture explains away the difficulties which historians thought they encountered 
in the journal of Fray Marcos. Another careful and excellent historical 
work, published on the same occasion, is The Kingdom of St. Francis in 
Arizona, 1539-1939 (Santa Barbara, California, 1939), 56 pp., by Father 
Maynard Geiger, O.F.M., Ph.D., the value of which is likewise enhanced by 
numerous illustrations and a good map. 
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The second centenary of the Church of San Fernando in Mexico was 
observed at this historic Franciscan Church on December 13-20, 1939. The 
Apostolic College of San Fernando, from which came Father Junipero Serra, 
the Apostle of California, and his companions, was formerly connected 
with this Church — the only one in Mexico City which still remains in the 
hands of the Franciscans. Recuerdo del Segundo Centenario de San Fer- 
nando, 1739-1939 (Mexico, 1939), is the title of a souvenir of 24 pages 
containing pictures with biographical notes of famous friars who were mem- 
bers of the College of San Fernando. Cf. also Franciscan Herald and Forum, 
XIX (1940), 460-461. 

The two centennials of the Gutenberg press and of the first printing 
press in the New World, as well as the ater centenary of the arrival of the 
first press in territory now belonging to the United States, and the second 
anniversary of its own Friedsam Memorial Library, were observed by St. 
Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., in a four-day celebration, 
March 7-10, 1940. Particularly noteworthy were the exhibits in the College 
library, depicting the story of printing and including faithful replicas of 
the printing presses of Gutenberg, of Zumérraga, and of Stephen Daye. 
A special issue of the college newspaper, the St. Bona Venture of March 8, 
1940, contained numerous enlightening articles by Father Irenaeus Herscher, 
O.F.M., Librarian, and others, pertaining to the printing centennials com- 
memorated. 

The Coronado centenary was celebrated on a grand scale, and the story 
of the expedition was retold in numerous pageants, lectures and articles. For 
a brief review of the part played by the Franciscans in the expedition vide 
Franciscan Herald and Forum, X1X (1940), 558-559. The United States 
Government issued a commemorative postage stamp with a picture of Coro- 
nado and his captains and a Franciscan missionary in the foreground. Fray 
Marcos de Niza, the first white man to enter Arizona during the previous 
year, served as guide of the Coronado expedition in 1540. 

St. Augustine, Florida, observed its 375th anniversary September 7-9, 
1940. The oldest white settlement within the confines of the United States, 
St. Augustine was the center of Franciscan missionary work throughout Span- 
ish Florida from 1595 to 1763. St. Francis Barracks was erected on the 
foundations of the old Franciscan Friary of Mary Immaculate, of which a 
part of the wall is still standing. Cf. Franciscan Herald and Forum, XIX 
(1940), 616-618. 

Father Francisco Garcia Diego y Moreno, O.F.M., preriaat a mission- 
ary in California, was appointed first bishop of the diocese of both Cali- 
fornias by Pope Gregory XVI on April 27, 1840. He landed at San Diego 
on December 11, 1841, and established his headquarters at Santa Barbara 
Mission, January 11, 1842. Accounts of a number of celebrations in honor 
of the first bishop of California will be found in Provincial Annals, Province 
of Santa Barbara, California, 11 and III, January 1940 (pp. 64-65), April 
(Dedication), July (p. 12), Oct. (pp. 32-36), January, 1941 (pp. 1-14). 
An article by the Rev. A. R. Bandini of Crockett, California, on the bishop’s 
life and work, entitled ““A Bishop Comes to California,” appeared in The 
Ecclesiastical Review, CIII (1940), 253-267; it is a good survey, though the 
spelling of some of the names is faulty. We do not agree entirely with the 
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final remark: “Whatever remains of that epoch [the mission period} — pic- 
turesque in retrospect — survives mainly as a theme for literature, an archi- 
tectural motif or as an artificial tourist attraction.’’ Even the ruins are a 
source of inspiration, particularly in our materialistic age; and some of the 
old missions are being used today as churches. San Antonio de Pala, a sub- 
mission of San Luis Rey, is still an Indian mission. 

* * x 

Another fourth centenary during the year 1940 was that of the founding 
of the Society of Jesus. The centenary was fittingly observed in different 
Sect of the country by gatherings at which learned papers were read. 

ather Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., President of St. Bonaventure College, 
had an active part in some of these programs. He is joined by his fellow 
members of the Franciscan Educational Conference and the other editors of 
Franciscan Studies in congratulating the Society of Jesus, particularly here 
in our country, on its splendid achievements for the honor of God and the 
welfare of mankind, especially in the educational and literary field. We wish 
it continued and more abundant success, and God’s richest blessings for the 
future. 

* * x 

Coinciding with the Coronado Centenary, the establishment of the Dio- 
cese of Gallup, N. M., and the appointment of Father Bernard Espelage, 
O.F.M., as its first bishop, were events which gave proof of the progress 
made by the modern successors of the early Spanish missionaries in the 
Southwest. Bishop Bernard Espelage was consecrated in Cincinnati on 
October 9, 1940, and installed as first Bishop of Gallup on October 30. 
The new diocese is, to a great extent, an Indian and a Franciscan diocese. 
Of the 40,000 Catholics living within its confines, 11,000 are Indians; and 
of its 50 priests, 32 are Franciscans. Cf. The Provincial Chronicle, Saint 
John Baptist Province, XIII (1940), 3-9; also XII (1939), 90. 

Bishop Sylvester Espelage, O.F.M., Vicar Apostolic of Wuchang, China, 
died on October 25, 1940, a few days before the installation of his brother 
as Bishop of Gallup. During the 35 years he spent in China, he served not 
only as a missionary, but also as a teacher, as president of the Catholic Col- 
lege of Wuchang, and as rector of the Wuchang Seminary for the education 
of native priests. In 1925 he was consecrated titular bishop of Oreo in Cin- 
cinnati by another well-known Franciscan missionary-bishop, Archbishop 
Albert Daeger, O.F.M., of Santa Fe, New Mexico. Though he was not “the 
first American-born Franciscan missionary in China’’ (as reported by one 
newspaper), he was undoubtedly a pioneer who paved the way for the 
organized missionary work which is being carried on by American Francis- 
cans in China at the present day in four separate territories, committed to the 
care of as many American Franciscan Provinces. The first native priest of 
the United States (not merely the first native Franciscan) to go to China as 
a missionary was Father Xavier Engbring, O.F.M., whose life story is told 
in Marion Habig’s Pioneering in China (Franciscan Herald Press, 1930). 

* * * 


Father James Van der Veldt, O.F.M., Ph.D., Agrégé of the University 
of Louvain, formerly professor at the University of the Sacred Heart, Milan, 
and subsequently dean of the faculty of philosophy in the Papal University 
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of the Propaganda, Rome, has been oe a member of the faculty of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, New York, by Archbishop Spell- 
man. He is giving a course in physiological psychology and another in moral 
psychology. Some ten years ago Father James gave a series of lectures at 
Yale University and made a lecture tour of the country from New York to 


California. 5 m ‘ 


Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., President of St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege, has been elected a member of the Executive Committee of the New 
York State Association of Colleges and Universities. He was president of 


the committee in 1936. 
* x * 


Father Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., Librarian of St. Bonaventure College, 
has been chosen a member of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, and of 
the Board of Governors of the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, Webster 
Groves, Missouri. 

* * * 

Father Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., has written a thesis on “Man’s Natural 
Aptitude for Beatitude according to St. Bonaventure’ for his M.A. degree, 
received from the University of Toronto (Mediaeval Institute), June 6, 1940. 

* * * 


The Very Rev. Sigmund Cratz, O.F.M.Cap., Provincial of the Pennsyl- 
vania Capuchin Province of St. Augustine, died at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
September 24, 1940. He was the first Franciscan of the United States to 
talk on the nation-wide hookup of the Catholic Hour on St. Francis. As a 
man, as a priest and as a superior he was a true Franciscan, filled with the 
ideals of St. Francis and seeking to apply those century-old ideals to the con- 
ditions and problems of modern times. Toner Institute, near Pittsburgh, owes 
its development largely to him; and the Capuchin mission band of his prov- 
ince, as it now stands, owes its existence to him. Cf. St. Francis’ Home 
Journal, XL (1940), 290-293. 

* * 

On February 2, 1940, Father Celestine Bittle, O.F.M.Cap., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, spoke on the art of thinking before the War College in Wash- 
ington, D. C. This was the first time in its history that the War College had 
invited a Catholic priest to speak before its assembly on scholastic philosophy. 
There are no classes in the ordinary school sense at this college. Experts in 
various fields give lectures. The students are divided into committees. After 
the lectures these students study the problems of a national character brought 
up in the lectures, and the bearing they have on military and naval affairs. 
It is all research work. There were one hundred officers in this course, rank- 
ing from captains to colonels, and of these ninety-seven were regular army 
officers, two were of the marines, and one was a naval officer. It is considered 
a distinct honor to be permitted to attend this college. Cf. The Messenger, 
VIII (1940), 80-82. 

* * * 

Under date of August 5, 1939, Pope Pius XII addressed a letter to 
Father Stanislaus, O.F.M.Cap., Provincial of the Bavarian Capuchins, in 
which the august Pontiff offered his congratulations on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Seraphic Work of Charity (Seraphisches Liebes- 
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werk). It was founded at Ehrenbreitstein, Germany, in the year 1890, by 
Father Cyprian Frohlich, O.F.M.Cap. Its purpose is to help save boys in spe- 
cial institutions. Always under the care of the Capuchins, this organization 
spread from Germany to Austria, Switzerland, and the United States, where 
it is represented in the Toner Institute near Pittsburgh. It cares for 120,000 
boys in 46 institutes. As Apostolic Nuncio in Bavaria, the Holy Father had 
been a witness to the beneficent work of the institute. Cf. Analecta Ordinis 
Minorum Capuccinorum, LVI (1940), 67-70. 
* * * 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., on July 5, 1939, com- 
menced offering a unified and complete program of summer courses in the 
theological sciences and religious instruction. ‘The purpose of this program 
is to afford our teaching Sisterhoods and members of the laity an oppor- 
tunity both of broadening and deepening in a scientific manner their knowl- 
edge of religion and of familiarizing themselves with all matters and ques- 
tions theological and ecclesiastical.”” In general outline and method the pro- 
gram is based on the traditional theological curriculum. It is the first pro- 
gtam of its kind to be launched, and seeks to fill the often expressed need 
of a fuller knowledge of their religion on the part of educated Catholics, 
particularly instructors in religion who are not priests. Intended for gradu- 
ate students only, the successful completion of the entire program of courses, 
which extends over a period of about five summers, leads to the degree of 
Master of Arts. 

* * * 

The Lectors of the Cincinnati province held a meeting at Duns Scotus 

College on August 20, 1940, at which five papers were read treating the 
eneral subject of Franciscan spirituality. One of these was presented by 
Father Philibert Ramstetter, O.F.M., who discussed ‘“‘Franciscanism” for 
Franciscans. The latter was printed in The Provincial Chronicle, Saint John 
Baptist Province, XII (1940), 15-26. 
* * * 

The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis held their Third Annual Franciscan 
Educational Institute at their motherhouse, Springfield, Illinois, August 28- 
30, 1940. Father Marion Habig, O.F.M., of Quincy College, directed the 
Institute, giving the following ten lectures on the general theme of Francis- 
can Missions: (1) St. Francis of Assisi, the Missionary; (2) Franciscan 
Marco Polos; (3) American Franciscan Pioneers in China; (4) St. Francis 
Solano, Apostle of Argentina and Peru; (5) Venerable Father Antonio Mar- 
gil, an Apostle of New Spain; (6) A Tour through Franciscan Mexico; 
(7) Father Junipero Serra, Father of California; (8) The Glory and the 
Decline of the California Missions; (9) The New Kingdom of St. Francis 
(Our Southwest) ; (10) How We Can All Be Franciscan Missionaries. 

* * * 

Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, LIX (1940), 239-240, has a short arti- 
cle on the benefits derived from mission museums or exhibits which contain 
material not only pertaining to the work of the missionaries directly, but also 
illustrative of the religious, cultural, social, and family life of the pagans 
among whom they work and live. It suggests that every province of the 
Order have its own mission museum. Described as a model museum is the 
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Museo Missionario Francescano delle Grazie (Rimini, Italy), which has six 
halls, three of which are devoted to Italian art and mineralogy, and three 
to the missions. Of the latter, one hall contains articles from China and the 
other two are filled with material from Bolivia, Ethiopia, Jerusalem, and 
articles descriptive of Palestinian geology. 

* ** * 


The Badianus Manuscript is an Aztec herbal, with 91 color sketches of 
plants, written in 1552 by an Indian teacher at the Franciscan College of 
Santa Cruz de Tlaltelolco, Mexico City, and translated into Latin by an 
Indian student of the same college. The precious manuscript was discovered 
in 1929 by Charles U. Clark in the Vatican Library; and in 1936 the Smith- 
sonian Institute published a brief description of it. Late in 1939, an English 
translation by William Gates with line reproductions of the illustrations was 
published at $25.00 a copy. About a year later a new translation by Dr. 
Emily Walcott Emmart, containing the pictures in color, was published by 
the Johns Hopkins Press of Baltimore at $7.50 a copy. Cf. Franciscan Herald 
and Forum, XIX (1940), 648-650. 

* * * 


Crosses on the Delta, a historical sketch commemorating the diamond 
jubilee of Our Lady of Good Harbor Church, Buras, Louisiana, 1864-1939, 
compiled by Father Robert Wilken, O.F.M., is more than a local history. It 
contains an excellent survey of the earlier history of the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, in which appear the names of La Salle, Iberville, Bienville; the 
Franciscans, Father Zénobe Membré and Father Anastase Douay; the Jesuit 
Father Du Ru, as well as later Jesuits and Capuchins. Cf. also The Provin- 
cial Chronicle, Saint John Baptist Province, XIII (1940), 27-29. 

x * * 


Every friary has or should have its chronicle. For those who have the 
task of keeping a record of events pertaining to the individual friaries, 
Father Philippe Lecompte, O.F.M., of Ville-de Chateauguay, Canada, has 
written an instructive manual and guide, entitled La Chronique Conventuelle, 
Son Importance, Sa Redaction. 

* * * 


A classified index of books and articles on the missions, published in 
1939, is presented in Bibliografia Missionaria, Anno VI; 1939 (Isola del 
Liri, 1940), 120 pages, compiled by Fathers John Rommerskirchen, O.M.L., 
and John Dindinger, O.M.I. The latter is director of the Pontificia Biblioteca 
Missionaria in the Palazzo di Propaganda Fide, Rome. The bibliography for 
1939 lists 139 books and articles by Franciscans and Capuchins or by others 
on Franciscan subjects. 

* * * 


An article on “Nicholas Bozon, O.F.M.,” appearing in the October, 1940, 
number of Speculum, presents an interesting account of the work of this friar 
who exercised such a great influence on English literature in the fourteenth 
century. The author, Sister Amelia, O.P., wrote it as part of a Ph.D. thesis 
accepted by Yale University, and made use of materials in the Friedsam Me- 
morial Library. 
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* * * 


Another article, based on sources available at Friedsam Memorial Library, 
is one on ‘Father Pamfilo da Magliano, the Apostle of Western New York,” 
which appeared in Sons of Italy Magazine, Boston, the author being Eduardo 
Marolla of Pence, Wisconsin. Father Pamfilo was the founder of St. Bona- 
venture College. J ‘. m 


During the past year (1940), Father Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., has 
discovered and collected thirteen different and valid species of Sphagna, or 
Peat Mosses, in Cattaraugus County, New York. They are scientifically de- 
scribed by him in Science Studies, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., IX (1941), 3-5, 


and 12. * ‘ - 


An article on “The Conscientious Objector to War” by Father Cyprian 
Emanuel, O.F.M., appeared in The Ecclesiastical Review, CIII (1940), 219- 
229. It is a digest of a much longer report submitted by the author to the 
Ethics Committee of the Catholic Association for International Peace. 

* * * 

Likewise in The Ecclesiastical Review, CIII (1940), 445-467, appeared 
an article on ‘Rehabilitation of Prisoners by Means of Religious Training,” 
by Father Eligius Weir, O.F.M., for the past fourteen years chaplain of the 
Illinois State Penitentiary at Stateville, near Joliet. The author points out the 
need of segregating prisoners of different types in separate institutions, and 
of pe gga groups within each institution, but adds that this alone will 
not suffice. Religious training alone, following upon segregation, will make 
prisons the schools of social behavior for the purpose of rehabilitation that 
they should be. To show the need of segregation the author describes three 
cases “‘picked at random from 5,693 cases comprising the case load of one 
of the writer's research projects which has been in progress for the past 
three years’ (p. 459). 

* * * 

William Thomas Walsh, well-known Catholic historian, has written a 
article on “Columbus: Fact vs. Myth” for Columbia, XX (1940), 1 

and 18. ‘‘Modern’ education, the sort that germinates in teachers’ colleges 
and reaches the minds of thousands through public schools and popular 
books and magazines of the so-called liberal tradition, has used Columbus as 
an instrument... with which to belabor the Catholic Church. .. . Thousands, 
therefore, have been made to imagine the great navigator as a dauntless man 
of science in conflict with ignorant and bigoted monks... .” Four things, he 
points out, are certain in the life of Columbus: (1) certain monks opposed 
Columbus because they knew more science than he did and suspected him 
of being a bit of a visionary; (2) Columbus’ chief aim was to extend the 
Catholic Church to the ends of the world; (3) he would have failed to get 
the support he needed but for the timely help of a Franciscan, a much better 
educated man than Columbus; (4) the needed funds were supplied by a 
rich Jew, Luis de Santangel, treasurer of the Holy Brotherhood, a national 
police force, which had a surplus in its treasury at the time. Though it is 
doubtful whether Santangel was sincere in the practice of the Catholic faith, 
many of the most devout Catholics at court and even in the Hierarchy were 
of Jewish ancestry at this time. The friar (not monk) who interceded for 
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Columbus was the Father Guardian (not prior) of La Rabida, Father Juan 

Perez. Another Franciscan at La Rabida from whom Columbus received 

much needed encouragement was Fray Antonio de Marchena, who was a 

skilled astronomer and cosmographer. 
* * * 

It will not, we believe, be out of place to conclude our notes in this first 
issue of Franciscan Studies as a quarterly review with a quotation from the 
encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI on the Catholic Priesthood, Ad Catholici 
Sacerdotii, of December 20, 1935. These observations of the late Holy 
Father on the priest and learning may serve at once as a norm and as a justifi- 
cation for Franciscan Studies. 

“The dignity of the office he [the priest} holds, and the maintenance of a 
becoming respect and esteem among the people, which helps so much in his 
pastoral work, demand more than purely ecclesiastical learning. 

“The priest must be graced by no less knowledge and culture than is usual 
among well-bred and well-educated people in his day. 

“This is to say that he must be healthily modern, as is the Church, which 
is at home in all times and all places, and og itself to all; which blesses 
and furthers all healthy initiative and has no fear of the progress, even the 
most daring progress of science, if only it be true science. 

“Indeed, in all ages the Catholic clergy has distinguished itself in every 
field of human knowledge; in fact, in certain centuries it so took the lead in 
the field of learning that the word ‘cleric’ became synonymous with 
‘learned’... . 

“Today it could hardly be hoped that the clergy could hold a similar 
aad [like that of St. Albert the Great, the Universal Doctor} in every 

ranch of knowledge; the range of human science has become so vast that 
no man can comprehend it all, much less become distinguished in each of its 
numberless branches. 

“Nevertheless wise encouragement and help should be given to those 
members of the clergy, who, by taste and special gifts, feel a call to devote 
themselves to study and research, in this or that branch of science, in this or 
that art; they do not thereby ex) their clerical profession ; for all this, under- 
taken within just limits and under the guidance of the Church, redounds to 
the good estate of the Church and to the glory of her Divine Head, Jesus 
Christ. 

“And among the rest of the clergy, none should remain content with a 
standard of learning and culture which sufficed, perhaps, in other times; they 
must try to attain — or, rather, they must actually attain — a higher standard 
of general education and of learning. It must be broader and more complete; 
and it must correspond to the generally higher level and wider scope of mod- 
ern education as compared with the past.... 

“In the natural order, divine miracles suspend for a moment the effect of 
Sega laws, but do not revoke them. So too the case of these saints, real 

iving miracles in whom high sanctity made up for all the rest, does not make 
the lesson we have been teaching any the less true or any the less necessary.” 


MaArIon A. Hasic, O.F.M. 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Ill. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Los Franciscanos y La Imprenta en Mexico en el Siglo XVI. Estudio Bio- 
bibliografico. By Roman Zulaica Garate, (Editorial Pedro Robredo, Mex- 
ico, D.F., 1939. Pp. 373. 24 facsimiles of Early American Books.) 


The year 1940 witnessed numerous commemorations of the invention 
and establishment of the printing press. Hundreds of books, monographs, 
articles, exhibits, lectures, and radio broadcasts featured the influence of John 
Gutenberg on the world of print. In very few instances was there any refer- 
ence made to the fact that “the Father of Typography’ was a Franciscan 
Tertiary. True, one Franciscan institution, St. Bonaventure College, laid’ 
special emphasis on this fact during a four-day celebration in honor of the 
invention and inventor of the ‘‘art that gave wings to words.” 

Franciscans are but following the example of their saintly founder when 
they show a high regard for the written word, and an interest in the printed 

. Throughout the centuries they considered the press as an instrument 
which would enable them to preach and teach long after their voices were 
stilled in death. 

That the friars were not only closely associated with the beginnings of 
printing abroad, but were responsible for the first printing press established 
in America is definitely demonstrated in a recent Spanish work on ‘The 
Franciscans and Printing in Mexico in the Sixteenth Century.” The volume 
was written by Roman Zulaica Garate as a tribute to the pioneer Franciscans 
who, by the way, wrote more than one-fourth of the total number of books 
printed in Mexico during the sixteenth century; more than all other religious 
orders combined. This interesting work, as far as the reviewer has been able 
to ascertain, is unique in the field. Of all the literature produced during the 
centennial year of printing, this volume is the only one giving the fascinating 
and no less Rees! story of the Franciscans and printing in America. 

After dedicating the work to the Franciscan Bishop Juan Zumarraga, the 
author tells the story of how the first press came to America. He also points 
out that the Franciscan friars not only exercised a great influence as mission- 
aries by their preaching, but also were busily engaged in writing and teach- 
ing. Then follow in chronological order (1539-1599) the life of each 
printer, from Juan Pablos to Melchior Ocharte, and a bibliographical descrip- 
tion of each of his works, from the Breve... doctrina of Bishop Zuméarraga, 
to the Confessionario of Fray Juan Baptista, O.F.M. For each item the fol- 
lowing outline is observed: After a concise, yet well-documented biography 
of each of the authors of sixteenth century books printed in Mexico, there is 
an authentic transcription of the title page (and at times also of the colo- 
phon) of the book, followed by a detailed, complete bibliographical de- 
scription of the volume under consideration. This information the author 
obtained by personally examining as many of the originals as possible, and 
when this was impossible, from authoritative sources. In many cases he also 
cites eminent American and foreign authorities on the subject, and points 
out fruitful sources of further information. Copious footnotes and references 
render a special bibliography unnecessary. A good index and brief list of 
Errata bring the volume to a close. 
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To make the wealth of information contained in this quadricentennial 
volume available to an even larger reading public, a translation of this work 
into English is already well under way, and is expected to appear from St. 
Anthony Guild Press. It is indeed fitting that this latest Franciscan press 
should print the fascinating story of the first press established in America; 
that the friars of today should recall the work of their confréres who were 
instrumental in bringing the first commercial press to the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

The exclusive distributor of the Spanish edition of this book is Espasa 
Calpe, Isabel la Catolica 6, Mexico City. The price in Mexican money is 
$12.00 (about three dollars in United States currency), and the book is worth 
it. The volume should be found in every Franciscan library, as a source of in- 
formation and inspiration; and it deserves a place in every collection of 
Americana and the history of books. 

IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


The Psychology of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas Aquinas. By Clement 
M. O'Donnell, O. F. M. Conv. (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1937. Pp. 109.) 


In the Introduction to his study Dr. O’Donnell states (p. 13) “that be- 
cause contemporary thinking seems to recognize only two divisions of 
philosophical research as worthy of consideration, namely, epistemology and 
psychology,” he proposes “to examine the more important problems of 
psychology of St. Bonaventure, analyze and compare them critically with the 
psychological doctrines of St. Thomas Aquinas.” His viewpoint in this study 
is philosophical and, therefore, the psychological doctrines of St. Bonaventure 
and St. Thomas are considered from the rational and metaphysical rather than 
from the experimental point of view. The author, of course, believes that 
there is place for such a study: ‘There has been a considerable number of 
monographs written on St. Bonaventure, but they are limited to but a few 
problems of his philosophy. We find no treatise on the principal problems 
of his psychology, which compares the teachings of the Seraphic Doctor with 
those of St. Thomas” (p. 10). 

The problems oe and compared in this study are as follows: the 
origin of the soul and its union with the body (Chapter II) ; the immortality 
of the soul (Chapter III) ; individuation and the inequality of souls (Chapter 
IV) ; the faculties of the human soul (Chapter V) ; the theories of knowl- 
edge of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas (Chapter VI) ; and finally, the will 
— its freedom and relative superiority (Chapter VIII.) In a brief conclusion 
the author sums up his views about the proper relations that actually exist 
between the positions of these two eminent Scholastics, and makes a plea for 
continued “interest in the doctrines of the Leader of the Franciscan School 
of Thought.” Then follows a copious and up-to-date bibliography. 

There is much to admire in Dr. O’Donnell’s work. On the whole he 
succeeds in carrying out his purpose. The brief summary with which each 
chapter closes is helpful. In particular, the exposition of a difficult point of 
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doctrine — St. Bonaventure’s theory of evidence — is well done. Some may 
wish that the position of St. Bonaventure on plurality of substantial forms 
were more thoroughly investigated. Here Dr. O’Donnell seems to waver, if 
not to contradict himself. On page 13 we read: ‘The Seraphic Doctor also 
teaches the plurality of forms,’ while on page 33 the author states: “St. 
Bonaventure teaches that there is but one substantial form in the human com- 
posite.” There is more of a problem here for the investigator and analyst 
than one would gather from the author’s treatment. 

As for the few minor flaws in Dr. O’Donnell’s interesting study — let 
their discovery be added enjoyment for the careful readers. 

BERTRAND J. CAMPBELL, O. F. M. 

St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


De Singulorum Hominum Daemone Impugnatore. By Sebastian Weber, 
O.F.M.Cony. (Dissertation, Pontificia Facultas Theol. O.F.M.Conv., 
Rome, 1938. Pp. 100. Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony Guild Press.) 


The subject of this dissertation, whether each individual has a particular 
demon accompanying him throughout life just as he has his own guardian 
angel, is a question which is mentioned only in passing, if at all, in current 
books of theology. In his monograph, Father Weber makes a thorough study 
of the arguments which have been brought forth for the teaching, that every 

tson is accompanied during life by a particular demon, and finds that very 
ittle can be said in support of the theory. Texts from Sacred Scripture cited 
in favor of it at most prove the existence of diabolical temptation. From 
early tradition, we have only meager testimony in the writings of Hermas, 
Origen, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and Cassian concerning the continual presence 
of a particular demon with each individual. The Pastor Hermae is the basis 
of the testimony of the others. In the Appendix, Part I, of the dissertation, 
it is pointed out that the “two angels, one of justice and one of wickedness” 
of the Pastor Hermae are very well interpreted in a moral and allegorical 
sense. In the Scholastic period the authority of Peter Lombard was an impor- 
tant factor which Fe ed licks to accept the theory concerning a particular 
demon for each individual. It is shown that the testimony of the Master of 
the Sentences is of little value because he bases his teaching upon the author- 
ity of St. Gregory, probably St. Gregory of Nyssa, whose teaching goes back 
to the rather doubtful testimony of Hermas. In the post-Scholastic period no 
theologian definitely teaches that every person has a particular demon accom- 
panying him. Those who defend this doctrine as a more or less probable 
theory base their contention upon various reasons of congruity. Such reasons 
by their very nature are inconclusive, and if taken collectively, as Father 
Weber points out, their force is considerably weakened when considered in 
the light of God’s goodness and man’s weakness. 

In his dissertation Father Weber has not discussed an important problem 
of theology, but he has done a real service to theologians in assembling the 
arguments in support of the theory that every person has a particular demon 
accompanying him, and in giving an objective judgment concerning them. 
He is right when he says that no solid argument can be drawn from Sacred 
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Scripture or Tradition for this theory. But when, in speaking of the reasons 
of congruity, he still recognizes the affirmative opinion as having a certain 
robability, and claims only that it is more probable that this opinion cannot 
a reasonably held, one feels that he is yielding more than is necessary. If 
each individual has a particular demon accompanying him, it is important for 
us to know about it. If the sources of revelation do not convey this knowl- 
the affirmative opinion; we should be able to conclude definitely that’ the 
edge, we should ie able to conclude that no such demon continually hounds 
us, notwithstanding the reasons of congruity which have been ae 9 for 
affirmative opinion lacks al] probability and cannot be reasonably held. 


St. Bonaventure College, Dav 


St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Hierarchia Catholica Medii et Recentioris Aevi sive Summorum rhe 0 9 
S.R.E. Cardinalium, Ecclesiarum Antistitum Series e documentis Tabularii 
praesertim Vaticani collecta, digesta, edita. Vol. IV. A Pontificatu 
Clementis PP. VIII (1592) usque ad Pontificatum Alexandri PP. VU 
(1667). Per Patritium Gauchat, O.M.Conv., Ph.D., S.T.M. (Monasterii: 
Libr. Regensberg, MCMXXXYV. In 40, xv+418). 


In this volume Patrick Gauchat, O.F.M.Conv., of the American Province 
of Our Lady of Consolation, has made a scholarly contribution to the monu- 
mental and perennially valuable work projected and begun by his illustrious 
German confrére, Conrad Eubel. The first volume in the series was pub- 
lished in 1898 under the shorter title Hierarchia Catholica medii et recentioris 
aevi ab anno 1198 usque ad annum 1431 perducta. In 1901 appeared the 
second volume for the period 1431-1503. The third volume, embracing the 
sixteenth century, was to have been the work of a secular priest, William van 
Gulik. Because of Father van Gulik’s untimely demise, Father Eubel him- 
self completed and published the third volume in 1910. A new edition of 
the volumes was then made, Volume I appearing in 1913, II in 1914, and 
III in 1923. On February 2, 1923, Father Eubel died and his task was en- 
trusted to Dr. Sigismund Brettle, a friar of the same province. A nervous 
breakdown prevented him from completing his labors, and thus it came about 
that in 1930 Father Gauchat was commissioned to prosecute the undertaking. 
Upon the advice of experts he pursued Eubel’s plan, finally publishing the 
present volume, the fourth in the series, in 1935. 

As the title indicates the author catalogs the popes, cardinals and bishops 
of the entire Catholic world over a period of 75 years, 1592-1667, adducing 
much hitherto unpublished information. The work is divided into two books. 
Book I (pp. 1-56) embraces sovereign pontiffs and cardinals. It is sub- 
divided into three Parts. Part I (1-35) enumerates in chronological order the 
popes together with the cardinals created by them. Part II (36-54) lists 
these cardinals according to their titles, while in Part III (55-57) the same 
are cataloged in alphabetical order by family name, in addition to which cur- 
rently popular names are given under separate title. An Appendix (58-61) 
containing various series of officials of the Chancery of the Holy Roman 
Church, the Apostolic Camera, and the Camera of the College of Cardinals, 
concludes Book H 
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Book II (63-376) presents the series of patriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops according to their dioceses, arranged in alphabetical order. Then 
follow five Appendices: I (377-382) contains a record of apostolic processes 
conducted in Vienna on the authority of the nuncio before the emperor, for 
the promotion of candidates to the episcopacy in all dioceses of the empire; 
II 633-385) is a register of all suffragan or auxiliary bishops; III (386- 
389) gives the dioceses according to their respective ecclesiastical provinces; 
IV (390-394) is an index of dioceses according to their names in the ver- 
nacular; and V (395-418) likewise lists the bishops. Appendices I and V are 
innovations for which Father Gauchat deserves high praise, as they will 
greatly facilitate the efforts of anyone who consults the work. 

Since the sources used by the author, chiefly the Vatican archives, are not 
accessible to the reviewer, it is impossible to appraise this work from any but 
an external critical standpoint. That it netted a tremendous amount of 
painstaking research is evident from even a cursory examination. European 
reviewers have expressed deep admiration for the volume and have been un- 
stinting in their praise of the compiler’s ability, a tribute amply deserved. At 
present, incidentally, a German friar in Rome, Remigius Ritzler, O.F.M. 
Conv., is compiling Volume V of the series and we trust that, despite adverse 
circumstances, it will be published in the near future. 


TERENCE L, WHOLIHAN, O.F.M.Conv. 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson, 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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Heroes of the Cross. By Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. (New York: Fortuny’s, 1939. Pp. 
175. Illustrations, bibliography.) 


Seraphic Days. Edited from a Friar’s Manuscript by Sebastian Erbacher, O.F.M. (Pat- 
erson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1940. Pp. 336.) 


Capuchin Spirit and Life. By John B. Meerle, O.F.M.Cap. (Techny, Ill.: The Mission 
Press. Pp. 372.) 


Saint Bonaventure’s De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam. A Commentary with an 
Introduction. By Sister Emma Thérése Healy, of the Congregation of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Erie, Penn. (A Dissertation, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1939. Pp. xii-+-212. Bibliography 
and index.) 


The Problem of One or Plural Substantial Forms in Man as Found inthe Works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Scotus. By Bertrand James Campbell, O.F.M. 
(A Dissertation, the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1940. Pp. vi-+-131. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press.) 


From Aether to Cosmos: Cosmology. By Celestine N. Bittle, O.F.M.Cap. (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. xii+ 498.) 


NOTE: Reviews of these titles will appear in the next, the June number of Franciscan 
Studies. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THIRD ORDER RULES 


E study here presented is based on the rules and manuals of 
the different Third Orders as far as they were available at the 
time of writing (March, 1941). Included are the Third Orders of 
the Augustinians, Benedictines, Carmelites, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Norbertines, Servites and Trinitarians. It was impossible for the 
writer to obtain complete rules and manuals of the three last men- 
tioned but more or less descriptive material was used. Because of the 
disturbed conditions in Europe no information whatever could be 
obtained about the Minims; but since they are not corporatively 
represented in America, this lack does not detract from the value 
of this study. 

Although the wording and length of the several rules differ con- 
siderably, the newly reformed rules are substantially the same as that 
of Saint Francis, which seems to have served as a pattern for 
all others. 

It may be remarked here that the Benedictines do not use the 
name Tertiaries, but Oblates. However, since there is only a differ- 
ence in name and perhaps in organization which does not change the 
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essence of the institute, the Oblates are equivalent to Tertiaries as 
defined by canon law. The same may apply to the Norbertines. 

The various rules also differ a little in arrangement. The rule 
of Saint Francis is distributed into three chapters, each with num- 
bered paragraphs. It will be quoted thus: F, I, 1, meaning Franciscan 
Rule, chapter 1, paragraph 1. The other rules on hand, except the 
Augustinian, are consecutively numbered throughout and will be 
quoted by the initial A, B, C, D, N, S, or T, with the number of the 
paragraph following. For example: D, 38, meaning Dominican Rule, 
paragraph 38. The first Tertiary rule to be modernized was that of 
Saint Francis in 1883, all the others more than forty years later. But 
the nature of all of them remained the same. 

The difference in the length of the rules is caused mostly by the 
insertion of general canonical regulations and ascetical explanations 
or exhortations. These are not taken into consideration in the fol- 
lowing comparison, unless they are of special interest. 

The object of this investigation is to offer evidence that all the 
Third Orders are equally well suited for the necessary spiritualization 
of mankind and for the re-spiritualization of Catholics in particular. 
Tertiarism, therefore, is to be promoted zealously by all religious 
orders under whose jurisdiction a Third Order has been placed by 
the Church. There is no other institution in the Church that gives so 
much promise of spiritual success. 

It is true, a small group of intensely religious-minded people can 
do more than a larger group of mediocre virtue; but it is equally 
true that a large group of the right kind of people can do more than 
a small one. Moreover, small active groups are always selected, and 
are more easily chosen from a select circle than from the general 
public. Finally, mediocre groups need not be without influence. 
Besides taking care of themselves, they certainly have contacts with 
others in proportion to their numbers. In this Tertiarism differs 
from monastic orders. 

As a basis for comparison, the Franciscan rule, being the first 
one to be reformed, the most widely accepted, and apparently the 
model for later reforms, has been chosen. Its compactness makes it 
ideal for this purpose. Similarities and noteworthy differences will 
be pointed out, and, if necessary, also explained. The three headings 
of the Franciscan rule will provide a logical division. 
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Naturally, the age and history of a particular order does not 
contribute anything to the spirituality of the professed, and for this 
reason historical and similar questions are not considered here. 
The only thing that counts just now is Tertiarism as it is today. 

The majority of orders having Tertiaries also have an arch- 
confraternity similar to that of the Cord of Saint Francis, and all of 
them have an extensive list of indulgences and privileges. To these 
things the comparison does not extend. Moreover, differences in these 
matters are but accidental. 


The official publications used in this survey are: 

1. The rule of the Third Order of St. Francis, as approved at present, 
and found in all manuals of recent date. We shall quote the official translation. 

2. Manual of the Augustinian Tertiaries and the Archconfraternity of the 
Cincture, by the Most Rev. Eustasius Estaban, O. S. A., D. D. (Good Counsel 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1938. 388 pp.) In this excellent manual, the rule 
is not divided into consecutively numbered paragraphs, but into chapters, 


sections, and paragraphs, indicated respectively by large and small Roman 
and by Arabic numerals. 


3. Manual for the Oblates of St. Benedict, by the Right Rev. Alcuin 
Deutsch, O.S.B. (St. John’s Abbey Press, Collegeville, Minn., 1937. 
341 pp-) 

4, Manual for Carmelite Tertiaries, compiled by Stephen J. McDonald, 
O. Carm. (The Carmelite Press, 6413 Dante Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 1935. 
203 pp.) 

5. The Third Order of St. Dominic: Rule with Comments. (Published 
by National Headquarters, 141 East 61st Street, New York, N. Y., 1932. 
46 pp.) 

6. Life in the Order of the Most Blessed Trinity. (Published at 4811 
Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.) A pamphlet of 84 pages, the 
second half of which deals with the Third Order. A comprehensive manual 
for these Tertiaries will appear in the near future. 

7. The Third Order of St. Norbert, (Published by the Abbey Press, 
West De Pere, Wis., 1933.) A booklet of 22 pages, containing short ex- 
tracts of the rule. 

8. The Third Order of Servites. (Published at 3121 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill.) A six-page leaflet, summarizing obligations and benefits. 
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RECEPTION, NOVITIATE, AND PROFESSION 


F, I, 1: “Only those may be received as members who have 
completed their fourteenth year, and are of good character, peace- 
loving, and above all of tried fidelity in the practice of the Catholic 
Faith and in loyalty to the Roman Church and the Apostolic See.” 

Practically the same requirements are found in B, 4 and 20; 
C, 3; D, 8; A, V; and N, 12, except as to the age of admission. 
This age is as follows: in F and A it is 14; in B and N it is 15; 
in D and C it is 18. In T and S the minimum age is not given, but 
will undoubtedly appear in the new manuals which are in prepara- 
tion. As an additional requirement, C, N, and S add a special devo- 
tion to Mary. 


F, I, 2: “Married women may not be received without the hus- 
band’s knowledge and consent unless their confessor judges other- 
wise.” 

A has the same regulation, and D extends it to husband and 
wife. The other rules do not mention this. 


F, I, 3: ‘““The members shall wear the small scapular and the 
cord as prescribed; if they do not, they deprive themselves of the 
rights and privileges of the Order.” 

All rules prescribe the wearing of the insignia of the order. 
Some permit the wearing of the large habit under certain conditions 
and its use as a shroud. As a rule, it is forbidden to wear the large 
habit publicly. A, B, C, D, S, all require the wearing of the habit 
or its lawful substitute (scapular, cord, medal, etc.) as a necessary 
condition for enjoying the benefits and privileges of the order. 


F, I, 4: “All who enter the Order must pass the first year in pro- 
bation; then they shall duly make their profession upon the Rule of 
the Order, pledging themselves to observe the Commandments of 
God and of the Church, and to render satisfaction if they have failed 
against their profession.” 

A year, or a year and a day, after which the profession follows, 
is required by all Third Orders. A, C, and D make the admission 
to profession contingent on the consent of the majority of the council 
of the fraternity. Another provision is found in D; namely, that under 
certain circumstances the time for probation may be shortened. 
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All Tertiaries make a profession of their rule, which includes, 
at least in general, the observance of the Commandments. B ex- 
presses this beautifully in the ritual. 

The rendering of satisfaction for not keeping the rule is an obliga- 
tion enjoined by all the rules examined. 

The majority of rules state that a register of professions must 


be kept. 


Thus the first part of our comparison clearly indicates that the 
differences encountered are caused by the insertion or omission of 
regulations already found in canon law or ecclesiastical ordinances 
to be observed by all. There is no substantial difference in the part 
so far examined. 


RULE OF LIFE 


The second part of our comparison, dealing with personal 
asceticism and moral perfection, naturally offers the greatest number 
of variations. But these are only apparent differences. The part of 
the rule captioned by F as ‘Rule of Life,” is called by A “Obliga- 
tions,’ by B “The Oblates and the Oblation,” by C ‘Personal Rule 
of Life.” In D it comprises chapters VI to XIII inclusively, with 
various sub-headings. But all the variations found do not constitute a 
substantial difference. For the present it will suffice to indicate what 
is expressly demanded by the Third Orders on the basis of the 
Franciscan rule. Later some outstanding features may be added. 


F, II, 1: “In all things let the members of the Third Order avoid 
extremes of cost and style, observing the golden mean suited to each 
one’s station in life.’ 


D, 17 has: “The attire of Tertiaries should be according to ap- 
proved custom and age... worldly vanity should be shunned.” A, 
IV; B, 12; and C, 10 all demand the renunciation of pomps and 
vanities. C is practically the same as F. 


F, II, 2: “Let them with the utmost caution keep away from 
dances and shows which savor of license, as well as from all forms 
dissipation.” 

The same regulation about dances and shows is found in C, 29; 
D, 38; and N, 4. Among the dissipations expressly listed are: D, 
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visiting places of worldly amusement and worldly banquets. N, scan- 
dalous parties, while B, 12, simply requires that Oblates be not 
worldly-minded. A declares: ‘They should be lovers of sobriety and 
moderation.” 


F, II, 3: “Let them be temperate in eating and drinking, and de- 
voutly say grace before and after meals.” 


F, Il, 4: “They shall fast on the Vigil of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and on that of Saint Francis; they are to be highly commended 
who, according to the original Rule of the Tertiaries, also either fast 
on Fridays or abstain from flesh meats on Wednesdays.” 

There is but little difference in the various rules regarding temper- 
ance. It is inculcated by all in one way or the other. Some require 
the recitation of the daily prayers, which includes the table prayers. 

Greater variety is found with regard to fast and abstinence. 
B, 16 and N, 8 simply prescribe the observance of the laws of the 
Church in this matter. D, 37; C, 28; and A, V, recommend a number 
of days of fast and abstinence, especially the vigils of high feast 
days of the order. The number of such days, prescribed or recom- 
mended, is not the same in all rules. 


F, II, 5: “They shall approach the Sacraments of Penance and 
of the Holy Eucharist every month.” 

Practically all rules revised after the appearance of the decree 
on frequent Communion require or recommend more. A, IV recom- 
mends daily Communion to all who find it possible. B, 34 states: 
“Oblates should receive Communion frequently, even daily, upon the 
advice of the confessor.” C, 24 prescribes that Tertiaries should re- 
ceive holy Communion at least once a month and also on the higher 
feast days of the Church and of the order, and recommends frequent 
and daily Communion. D, 32 requires the reception of the Sacra- 
ments at least twice a month, but more is recommended. N, 5 re- 
quires this once a month and on four high feast days. The manuals 
of S and T say nothing about this matter. 


F, II, 6: ““Tertiaries among the clergy, since they recite the Divine 
Office daily, shall be under no further obligation in this regard. Lay 
members who recite neither Canonical Hours, nor the Little Office 
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of the Blessed Virgin Mary, shall say daily twelve Our Fathers, Hail 
Marys, and Glorys, unless they are prevented by ill health.” 

There is great variety in regard to the prayers to be said by those 
who do not recite the Breviary or the Little Office. A, IV requires 
the daily recitation of the Crown of Our Lady of Consolation con- 
sisting of 13 Our Fathers and Hail Marys, concluded by the prayer 
Hail Holy Queen or 5 Hail Marys instead. B, 29 and 30 require 
that in addition to the morning offering the Oblates recite 5 decades 
of the Rosary for which the director may substitute shorter prayers. 
C, 21 enjoins the daily recital of 25 Our Fathers and Hail Marys. D, 
28 states that Tertiaries should say 77 Our Fathers and Hail Marys, 
or the entire Rosary, and if they are hindered, 5 decades will suffice, 
while clerics saying the Breviary or Little Office are to add the 
responsory O spem miram. N, 7 prescribes 5 decades of the Rosary 
or the Credo, Our Father, and Hail Mary, to which a short ejacula- 
tion is to be added seven times. S prescribes 7 Our Fathers, Hail 
Marys, and Glorys. T does not mention obligatory prayers, at least 
in the manual at hand. Nearly all rules add some special devotion 
or mental prayer, which are not expressly enjoined by the Fran- 
ciscan rule. 


F, II, 7: ‘Let those who are entitled to make a last will and 
testament, do so in good time.” 

The making of a will is not expressly mentioned in any other 
of the rules under examination. However, the spirit of poverty and 
the virtue of generosity to the poor and pious causes in general is 
inculcated by all rules. 


F, Il, 8: “In their daily life let them strive to lead others by good 
example and to promote practices of piety and good works. Let them 
not allow books or publications which are a menace to virtue, to be 
brought into their homes, or to be read by those under their care.” 

All other rules, not content with stating simple principles, en- 
large especially upon this paragraph. Practically everything of an 
ascetical nature and of some importance and interest might be found 
in a symposium. To give the reader some idea of the relation of other 
rules to the Franciscan rule, it is necessary to subdivide the matter 
contained in the paragraph quoted. 
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Good example. A, III requires good example to others, and A, IV 
cautions against giving offense to any one. B, 19 and 21 oblige 
Oblates to fulfill first of all the duties of their state of life with the 
utmost fidelity, and above all their family duties. C, 33 exhorts Ter- 
tiaries to be alive to every opportunity of promoting the spiritual 
welfare of others. The other rules presuppose this without stating 
it expressly. 

Piety and Good Works. C, 33 and 34 stress missionary works, 
especially those engaged in by the first order. D 39 to 43 mention 
expressly apostolic works, works of charity, etc., performed either 
privately or corporately, also rendering assistance to the pastor espe- 
cially by instructing children in religion: in short, Catholic Action. 
In regard to special devotions, there is a numerous selection of them 
in the various rules. F does not recommend or enjoin any particular 
devotion or good work but appreciates all. 

Reading. C 29 alone mentions the injunction regarding reading 
as found above. The others seem to consider this included in the 
observance of the Commandments. 

In addition, most of the rules recommend annual retreats, medi- 
tation, and spiritual reading. The principal devotions recommended 
in the various rules are generally those promoted especially by the 
first orders. 


F, II, 9: “Let them earnestly maintain the spirit of charity among 
themselves and towards others. Let them strive to heal discord 
wherever they can.” 

A, IV declares love of neighbor to be the real proof of love of 
God. N, 2 repeats the paragraph quoted from F in practically the 
same words. In the other rules the love of neighbor and peace is 
clearly implied, although they do not express it in the form of an 
injunction. 

F, II, 10: “Let them never take an oath except when necessary. 
Let them never use indecent language or vulgar jokes. Let them ex- 
amine their conscience every night whether they have offended in 
this regard; if they have, let them repent and correct their fault.” 

B, 15 says: ‘“They shall carefully observe chastity according to 
their state in life.’”’” A, VI demands the cultivation of Christian mod- 
esty. N, 3 reads: “Tertiaries should carefully avoid loose, vulgar, 
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and uncharitable conversation.” With regard to the daily examination 
of conscience, D, 31 and C, 25 prescribe it expressly; the other rules 
do not mention it. 


F, II, 11: “Let those who can do so, attend Mass every day. Let 
them attend the monthly meetings called by the Prefect.” 

All rules call for attendance at daily Mass and at the monthly 
meetings. B, 23 and 24 add the attendance at the Office as often as 
possible. 


F, Il, 12: “Let them contribute according to their means to a 
common fund, from which the poorer members may be aided, espe- 
cially in time of sickness, or provision may be made for the dignity 
of Divine Worship.” 

None of the other rules mentions a common fund, but for the 
activities recommended there must be a treasury; e. g., C, 34 orders 
that Tertiaries provide for the poor, sick, and distressed, singly or 
corporately; and also that they be zealous in helping the parish priest. 
B, 22 states: “Oblates... should zealously cultivate a special love 
for the liturgy. They should also take an active interest in all that 
concerns the beauty and adornment of churches, and lovingly do 
what they can to preserve and increase the splendor of divine wor- 
ship.” A, V, ti, 4 mentions a procurator as administrator or custodian 
of the funds which every fraternity should possess, but nothing is 
said about the method of accumulating such a fund. A, V, ii, 5 and 
6 regulate the care of the poor and sick under the heading of 
“Infirmarian” and A, V, ii, 6 mentions the duties of the sacristan 
in regard to divine worship. In some way or other all rules provide 
for what is enjoined by F, II, 12. 


F, II, 13: “Let the officers either personally visit a sick member, 
or send someone to perform the services of charity. In case of serious 
illness let them remind and urge the sick person to ees in time 
the affairs of his soul.” 

A, V, ii, 5 assigns this duty to the infirmarian. D, 44 orders the 
appointment of visitors. C, 34 and N, 10 have no specific directions 
concerning this matter. 


F, II, 14: “At the funeral of a deceased member the resident and 
visiting Tertiaries shall assemble and say in common five decades 
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of the Rosary for the soul of the departed. Moreover, let the priests 
at the Holy Sacrifice and the lay members, if possible, having re- 
ceived Holy Communion, pray with fervent charity for the eternal 
rest of the deceased.” 

A, V, ii, 5; C, 36; D, 45; and N, 10 have the same rule about 
attending the funeral of members. B, 39 merely states that Oblates 
may be buried in the monastic habit, since they have no special large 
habit of their own. Most probably the complete rules of the other 
Third Orders, not available to the writer at present, contain similar 
provisions. 

A greater variety is found in the suffrages for deceased members, 
but since many of the individual fraternities make additional pro- 
visions, it is neither practical nor necessary to go more into detail. 


OFFICES, VISITATION, AND THE RULE ITSELF 


This part of the Franciscan rule has six paragraphs containing 
juridical matters that are found in canon law and in all the rules 
examined. Some rules describe in greater detail the duties of officers 
and different modes of procedure, but for the Franciscan Third Order 
these matters are found in the handbooks for officers. Concerning 
the election of officers and their jurisdiction, B and N have nothing, 
except that the abbot is the head and presiding officer of the Oblates 
and of the Norbertine Tertiaries. He can and does delegate his 
powers. From this it appears that the Oblates and the Norbertine 
fraternities, although equivalents of Third Orders, are in reality not 
Third Orders because they are not juridical entities independent of 
the first orders in everything except spiritual jurisdiction and what 
this implies. For this reason, the Benedictines retain the name of 
Oblates. 

All rules, except B and N, require the formation of an officers’ 
council, and a fraternity would not be complete without it. All rules 
without exception require visitation, the correction of disobedient 
and harmful members, repeated admonitions, and eventual dis- 
missal, when warranted, by the authority indicated with con- 
sent of the officers. Finally all rules state definitely that the profes- 
sion or oblation does not oblige members to keep the rule under 
pain of sin, unless the neglect is also a transgression of the Com- 
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mandments of God or of the Church. Faculties to dispense from 
obligations of the rule in individual cases are also provided for by 
all rules. 

Concerning the list of indulgences and privileges added to the 
rules, it will suffice to note that they are all very generous, and that 
there is not much difference between them, except in regard to the 
feast days on which they are granted and the special activities and 
prayers required as conditions. 

There is one real difference in the benefits enjoyed by Tertiaries 
of the different obediences which arises, not from the rules or the 
favors granted by the Holy See, but from the size of membership 
and special affiliations. The more extensive these are, the greater is 
the participation in the prayers and good works of the order. The 
Third Order of St. Francis has at least ten times as many members 
as all other Third Orders combined. Exact statistics for all Third 
Orders are not available at present. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The summary given here has been condensed from a more ex- 
tensive survey, and is published for the purpose of calling attention 
to some conclusions that are not only informative but practical as 
well. These conclusions or corollaries are: 

1. All Third Orders are essentially the same. They all have the 
same primary objective and practically the same means to attain it. 

2. The differences are non-essential. They are age, number of 
members, history, various devotions, etc. 

3. All the pronouncements of the popes or ecclesiastical writers 
about the essence of Tertiarism, may be applied to all Third Orders 
or their equivalents. 

4. The spirit of all the Third Ordets is fundamentally the same. 
All holy founders had the spirit of Christ; and the Church, which 
approved the rules and institutes, is guided by the Holy Spirit. What 
sometimes are designated as diverse spirits are in reality but different 
manifestations of one and the same spirit (I Cor. 12, 1-13).* 


*While it is true that the so-called “‘spirit’’ of each religious order does not 
make one essentially different from another, still it endows each of them with some- 
thing distinctive. All religious orders, approved by the Church, are Catholic in every 
respect; the ‘spirit’ of the respective founders appears to be the result of the emphasis 
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5. If we abstract from accidentals, we cannot say that one Third 
Order is better than another. A larger number of sainted members 
does not indicate a better quality of means used but of better co- 
operation on the part of individual members. All Third Orders have 
produced saints. . 

6. In particular cases, however, one Third Order may be prefer- 
able to another on account of accidental matters, such as a better 
direction, more attractive fraternity activities, more lively member- 
ship, greater participation in prayers and good works by reason of 
the size of the Third Order and of the first and second ordets in 
whose good works it has a share, convenience, sociability, family 
attachment, etc. 

7. Hence, all that the present writer has in his series “The Theol- 
ogy of Tertiarism’” (now appearing in Franciscan Herald and Forum, 
Chicago, and in a number of foreign language periodicals), applies 
mutatis mutandis to all Third Orders. On the combined force of 
Tertiarism, the Church places her hope for Christian reform. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O. F. M. CaP. 


Our Lady of Sorrows Friary, 
New York, N. Y. 


they placed upon one or several doctrines of the Church and phases of Catholic 
asceticism and activity. Thus, Father Gemelli, in his book I) FPrancescanesimo, points 
out that love of God, which is the essence of all Christian perfection, is not a charac- 
teristic of Franciscan spirituality so much as the manner of love. St. Francis, he says, 
focused his love especially on the Humanity of the Son of God; and because he recog- 
nized in the Catholic Church the mystical body of Christ, Catholicity became a con- 
crete expression of his love. This positive type of love, adds Father Gemelli, of 
necessity was translated into action in the form of missionary and charitable work. 
Franciscanism or the Franciscan spirit is, of course, a rather complex thing, and one 
must digest a work like Father Felder’s Die Ideale des hl. Franziskus to understand 
all that it implies. The fact that there is something distinctive about the Third Order 
of St. Francis because of the Franciscan spirit need not be minimized. The cold, legal 
language of the rule becomes something quite different when interpreted in accordance 
with the Franciscan spirit. All of which, however, does not militate against the thesis 
of the present paper. Still, under number 6 following, we believe the spirit of the 
various religious orders should be mentioned among the accidental factors which, for 
some at least, may render one Third Order preferable to another. — Editor’s Note. 


A LIST OF THE MARTYRS OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARRANGED ACCORDING TO DIOCESES 


HE meetings and the work of the Most Reverend John Mark 

Gannon’s committee, which is preparing a petition to the Holy 
See asking that a single cause of beatification and canonization be 
introduced for all of the martyrs of the United States, have awakened 
considerable interest in this country. The Catholic World of March, 
1941 (p. 745), commented: “There will be great interest among 
Catholics and other Americans in the work of Bishop Gannon’s 
committee to bring about the official recognition by the Church of 
the heroic sanctity of the early missionaries who labored in what 
is now the United States.” 

It will not be out of place, therefore, to present a complete list 
of those missionaries, and of some converts known by name, who 
suffered a violent death at the hands of enemies, pagan or apostate 
Indians in most cases. Only those are mentioned of whom it is 
historically certain that they were killed by their fellow-men in 
territory now belonging to the United States. In offering this list 
of martyrs we do not in any way wish to anticipate the judgment 
of the Church concerning their martyrdom. Some of those enumera- 
ted can hardly be styled martyrs in the strict or canonical sense; 
and if no satisfactory historical evidence of martyrdom can be found, 
their names will be eliminated. For this reason Bishop Gannon’s 
committee attempted a classification of these martyrs at its second 
meeting (Cf. the notice in the department of Franciscana, this issue). 

From the martyrology here offered, not a few names which ap- 
peared in martyrologies previously submitted have been excluded. 
They are the names of those who died a natural death in the odor 
of sanctity; those who died as a result of shipwreck, exposure, hun- 
get, hardships, and similar natural causes which were not brought 
about by the malice of men; those who were merely wounded or 
were held captive for some time; those of whose allegedly violent 
death we have no definite or reliable historical testimony. 

After the first meeting of Bishop Gannon’s committee in Janu- 
aty of this year, the Catholic newspapers of the country carried an 
article which claimed for Father John Francis Buisson de St. Cosme 
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the title of “the first North American born priest to meet death at 
the hands of the Indians,” since he was born in Canada and died 
in Louisiana in 1706. Correcting this error, The Catholic World of 
April, 1941 (p. 110), referred to a letter received from the Rev. 
Victor R. Stoner of Tucson, Ariz., which listed seven Franciscan 
missionaries, all born in Mexico, and killed by the Indians in the 
Pueblo Revolt of 1680. The official report of Father Ayeta written 
in the same year, and translated by the writer in Heroes of the Cross, 
pp- 40-43, establishes the fact that ten of these martyrs were natives 
of Mexico: at Galisteo, Father Bernal (born in Mexico City) and 
Father Vera (Mexico City) ; at Nambé, Father Torres (Teposatlan) 
and Brother Sanchez de Pro (Mexico City); at Pecuries, Father 
Rendén (Puebla); at Taos, Father Mora (Puebla) and Brother 
Pedrosa (Mexico City); at Santo Domingo, Father Montesdoca 
(Querétaro) ; at Awatobi, Father Figueroa (Mexico City); and at 
Oraibi, Father Santa Maria (Pascuaro). The last two sites of mar- 
tyrdom mentioned are in Arizona, the others in New Mexico. 

However, we need not go outside of the United States to find 
a native-born priest among our martyrs. The Franciscan, Father 
Agustin Ponze de Ledén, one of those killed in the Apalache mis- 
sions, near Tallahassee, Florida, in 1704, was born in Florida. One 
of his companions, Father Tiburcio de Osorio, was a native of Cuba. 
(Cf. Habig, Heroes of the Cross, p. 57, and Geiger, Biographical 
Dictionary of the Franciscans in Spanish Florida and Cuba.) 

We have arranged our list of martyrs according to the dioceses 
in which the sites of their martyrdom are now found; and we have 
taken special pains to establish the sites themselves as exactly as 
possible and in accordance with the best authorities. While these 
dioceses and places will take a particular interest in their respective 
martyrs, the movement which has been set on foot will, we hope, 
receive the interested attention and hearty codperation of all dio- 
ceses and all Catholics of the United States. The list of martyrs 
according to dioceses follows: 


ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA: 


Rev. John Francis Buisson de St. Cosme, secular priest of the Seminary of 
Quebec, near the present city of Donaldsonville, Louisiana, in De- 
cember, 1706. 
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ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS: 


Fathers Zénobe Membré and Maxim Le Clercq, Franciscans, and the 
Rev. Father Chefdeville, Sulpician, at Fort St. Louis, on the west 
side of the Garcitas River, five miles from its mouth in Lavaca Bay 
(near Port Lavaca, Calhoun Co., Texas, which has a Catholic church, 
Our Lady of the Gulf), about January 15, 1689. 

Father Francisco Xavier Silva, Franciscan, about fifteen miles east of the 
Presidio del Rio Grande and Mission San Juan Bautista (which lay 
across the river from Eagle Pass, Maverick Co., Texas), in 1749. 
There is a Catholic church, Our Lady of Refuge, at Eagle Pass. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO: 


Father Juan de la Cruz, Franciscan, in 1544,! and Father Francisco Lopez 
and Brother Agustin Rodriguez, Franciscans, in 1582, at Puaray, also 
called Tiguex, near present Bernallilo, Sandoval Co., N. M. There 
is a church, Nuestra Sefiora de los Dolores, at Bernallilo. 

Father Juan de Santa Maria, Franciscan, at Chilili, N. M., on September 
10, 1581. Chilili is a mission attended from the church of Nuestra 
Sefiora de los Dolores at Manzano, Torrance Co., N. M. 

Father Pedro Miranda, Franciscan, on December 23, 1631, and Father 
Antonio de Mora and Brother Juan de la Pedrosa, Franciscans, on 
August 10, 1680, at the pueblo of Taos, N. M. The Taos pueblo 
is a mission attended from the church of Nuestra Sefiora de Guada- 
lupe, Taos, Taos Co., N. M.? 

Father Alonso Gil de Avila, Franciscan, at Seneci, N. M., on January 
23, 1675. The mission of Seneci, in ruins, lay near Socorro, Socorro 
Co., N. M. There is a church, San Miguel, at Socorro. 

Fathers Juan Bernal, Domingo de Vera, Fernando de Velasco and Manuel 
Tinoco, at Galisteo, N. M., Franciscans. Galisteo is a mission at- 
tended from the church at Pecos. These missionaries were killed in the 
Pueblo Revolt, August 10, 1680. 

Father Juan Bautista Pio, Franciscan, at Tesuque, N. M., August 10, 
1680. The Tesuque pueblo is a mission attended from St. Francis 
Cathedral, Santa Fé, N. M. 

Father Tomas de Torres, Franciscan, at Nambé, N. M., August 10, 1680. 
The Nambé pueblo is a mission attended from the Church of the 
Holy Cross at Santa Cruz, Santa Fé Co., N. M. 


1. Though we possess no eyewitness’ account of this missionary’s martyrdom, Mota 
Padilla is quite definite in afhrming it; and hence his name is included here. By 
some Father Juan de la Cruz (he is called “Father” by Mota Padilla) is regarded as 
identical with Brother Luis Descalona de Ubeda, according to Holweck erroneously, 
according to Otto Maas not without reason. However, Mendieta, Historia Eclesiastica 
Indiana, pp. 742 and 745, clearly distinguishes between them. Very probably Brother 
Luis likewise died a martyr. Bibliographical data on the authors mentioned will be 
found in Heroes of the Cross. Vide also Baridelier in American Catholic Quarterly Re- 
view, XV (1890), pp. 551-553. 

2. After the Great Pueblo Revolt of 1680, most of the Indian pueblos of New 
Mexico were reéstablished at new sites. Hence the location of the pueblos today is 
different from that which they had at the time of the martyrs. Still the new pueblos, in 
many instances at least, occupy sites near those of the old pueblos, which were the scenes 
of the martyrs’ death. 
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Father Luis de Morales and Brother Antonio Sanchez de Pro, Franciscans, 
on August 10, 1680, and Fathers Francisco Corvera and Antonio 
Moreno, Franciscans, on June 4, 1696, at San Ildefonso, N. M. San 
Ildefonso is a mission attended from the church at Santa Cruz, N. M. 

Father Matias Rendén, Franciscan, at Picuris or Picuries, N. M., Au- 
gust 10, 1680. Picuries is a mission attended from the Church of 
San Antonio at Penasco, Taos Co., N. M. 

Fathers Francisco Antonio de Lorenzana, Juan de Talaban and José de 
Montesdoca, Franciscans, at Santo Domingo, N. M., on August 10, 
1680. The pueblo of Santo Domingo is a mission attended from the 
Church of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe at Pefia Blanca, Sandoval 
Co., N. M. 

Father Juan de Jests, Franciscan, on August 10, 1680, and Father Fran- 
cisco de Jess Maria Casafias, Franciscan, protomartyr of the Sacred 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide and of the Franciscan Apostolic Col- 
leges in the New World, on June 4 (circa), 1696, at Jemez (James), 
N. M. There is a resident priest at San Diego Church, Jemes, N. M. 

Fathers José de Arbizu and Antonio Carbonel, Franciscans, at San Cristé- 
bal, N. M., on June 4, 1696. The pueblo of San Cristébal was situ- 
ated near that of Picuries. 


DIOCESE OF ALBANY, NEW YORK: 


Stephen Tegananokoa, an Indian, in 1690, and Frances Gonannhatenha 
and Margaret Garangouas, Indians, about 1692, at Onondaga, near Au- 
riesville, N. Y. 


DIOCESE OF AMARILLO, TEXAS: 


Father Juan de Padilla, Franciscan, protomartyr of the United States, a 
day’s journey south of Quivira (the Canadian River) in the Pan- 
handle of Texas, in 1544. His death occurred not far from Amarillo, 
Texas, where a monument has been erected to his memory. 

Fathers Alonso Giraldo de Terreros and José Santiesteban, Franciscans, 
at Mission San Saba, March 16, 1758. San Saba, near Menard, Menard 
Co., Texas, is a mission attended from Mason, Texas. 


DIOCESE OF BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS: 


Rev. Father Gaston, secular priest of the Seminary of Quebec, at the 
Cahokia mission, opposite St. Louis, Mo., in 1730. There is a resident 
priest at Holy Family Church, Cahokia, St. Clair Co., Illinois. 


DIOCESE OF CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS: 


Fathers Diego de la Cruz and Hernando Méndez, Dominicans, on the 
banks of the Rio Grande, probably in the diocese of Corpus Christi, 
in 1553.3 


3. On the same occasion, two additional Dominican missionaries, Fray Juan de Mena 
and Fray Juan Ferrer, died according to C. E. Castafieda south of the Rio Grande and 
according to O’Daniel in Texas. O’Daniel makes the claim only for the first who, he 
says, died on the banks of the Trinity River; but if this is true, then the other likewise 
died in Texas, as is evident from the account given by C. E. Castafieda. Vide Ca- 
stafieda, Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, | chapter V; O’Daniel is the author of Do- 
minicans in Early Florida. 


ip 


——— 
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DIOCESE OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN: 


Father Constantin Delhalle, Franciscan, at Detroit, Michigan, in June, 
1706. 


DIOCESE OF GALLUP, NEW MEXICO: 

Father Francisco Letrado, Franciscan, on February 22, 1632, and Father 
Pedro Avila y Ayala, Franciscan, on October 7, 1672, at Hawikuh, 
now in ruins, near Zufi, N. M. 

Father Lucas Maldonado, Franciscan, at Acoma, N. M., on August 10, 
1680. The pueblo of Acoma is attended as a mission from St. Joseph's 
Church, San Fidel, N. M. 

Father Juan del Val, Franciscan, at Halona (now Zufi, N. M.), on 
August 10, 1680. There is a resident missionary at St. Anthony 
Mission, Zufi, N. M. 

Father Martin de Arvide, Franciscan, in the territory of the Zipia In- 
dians, probably Moqui (Hopi) Indians, in northern Arizona, Febru- 
ary 27, 1632. 

Father Francisco Porras, Franciscan, at the Moqui village of Awatobi, 
June 28, 1633. Father José de Figueroa, Franciscan, also at Awatobi, 
on August 10, 1680. Awatobi is in ruins, but the modern St. Joseph 
Mission at Keams Canyon, Arizona, is nearby. 

Father José de Trujillo, Franciscan, at the Moqui village of Shongopovi, 
near Keams Canyon, Arizona, August 10, 1680. 

Fathers José de Espeleta and Agustin de Santa Maria, Franciscans, at 
Oraibi, near Keams Canyon, Arizona, August 10, 1680. 


DIOCESE OF GALVESTON, TEXAS: 


Brother Luis de Montesdoca, Franciscan, in eastern Texas, in 1718. His 
death occurred near one of the following two missions in eastern 
Texas: Mission Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, the remains of which 
are known as the Old Stone Fort in the center of modern Nacogdo- 
ches; Mission Nuestra Senora de los Dolores, in ruins, at the present 
San Augustine, Texas. It is possible also that he lost his life at 
Mission San Miguel de los Adaes, which was situated at the modern 
village of Robeline, Louisiana. San Augustine today is a mission at- 
tended from Sacred Heart Church at Nacogdoches. 

Brother José Pita, Franciscan, at Carnizeria, near modern Rockdale, 
Milam Co., Texas, in 1721. Today, St. Joseph’s Church at Rockdale 
is a mission attended from St. Monica’s Church at Cameron, Milam 
Co., Texas. ; 

Father José Francisco Ganzabal, Franciscan, at Mission Nuestra Sefiora 
de la Candelaria, Texas, on May 11, 1752. This mission was situated 
on the south side of the San Xavier River (now San Gabriel River), 
a little more than four miles from its junction with Arroyo de las 
Animas (now Brushy Creek), some thirteen miles west of Rock- 
dale, Texas. 

Father Antonio Diaz de Leén, Franciscan, at what is now San Augus- 
tine, Texas, on November 4, 1834. 
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DIOCESE OF MOBILE, ALABAMA: 
Father Jacques Gravier, Jesuit, at Mobile (Isle Massacre), on April 23, 
1708. 


DIOCESE OF MONTEREY-FRESNO, CALIFORNIA: 


Father Andrés Quintana, Franciscan, at Mission Santa Cruz, on October 
12, 1812. Nothing remains of Mission Santa Cruz, though a replica 
of the old mission, a chapel of smaller dimensions, stands near the 
modern church of the Holy Cross, Santa Cruz, Santa Cruz Co., Cali- 
fornia. Father Quintana was murdered at what is now the corner of 
Mora and Quintana Streets. 


DIOCESE OF NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI: 


Father Paul Du Poisson, Jesuit, at Natchez, Mississippi, on November 
28, 1729. 

Father Jean Souel, Jesuit, near Vicksburg, Mississippi, on December 8, 
1729. 

Father Antoine Senat, Jesuit, at Pontotoc, near Fulton, Mississippi, on 
March 25, 1736.4 

Rev. Nicholas Foucault, secular priest of the Seminary of Quebec, near 
Fort Adams, Mississippi, July, 1702. 


DIOCESE OF OMAHA, NEBRASKA: 


Father Juan Minguez, Franciscan, on the south bank of the Loup River, 
about four miles northwest of Columbus, Nebraska, eight miles from 
the confluence of the Loup and the Platte rivers, on August 12, 1720. 


DIOCESE OF PEORIA, ILLINOIS: 


Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, Franciscan, at Seneca, Illinois, September 
19, 1680. 


DIOCESE OF PORTLAND, MAINE: 


Father Sebastian Rasle, Jesuit, at what is now the town of Madison, 
Maine, on August 23, 1724. The town has a Catholic church named 
for St. Sebastian, also a monument dedicated by Bishop Fenwick 
in 1833. 


DIOCESE OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA: 


Father Luis de Quiréds and the novices Gabriel de Solis and Baptista 
Méndez, Jesuits, in the province of Ajacan, northern Virginia, near 
St. Mary’s Mission which was established on the Rappahannock River 
not far from the Falls, on February 5, 1571. 


4. With Father Sénat seven officers and thirteen soldiers were also burned to death 
by the Chickasaw. The names of the officers (for which the writer is indebted to Father 
Michael Kenny, S.J.) are: Pierre D’Artiquette, Francois Marie Bissot de Vincennes, 
Louis Dailebout de Coulonge, Louis Charles du Tisne, Francois Mariauchau d’Esgly, 
Pierre Antoine de Tonty, Louis Groston de St. Ange Jr. The first was Commander, the 
others Captains. 
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Father Juan Baptista de Segura, the novice Crist6bal Redondo, and the lay- 
brothers Pedro Linares, Gabriel Gémez and Sancho Zeballos, Jesuits, 
near St. Mary’s on the Rappahannock, on February 9, 1571. 

Father Christopher Plunkett, Irish Capuchin missionary in Virginia, who 
died in captivity in consequence of the tortures and harsh treatment 
inflicted upon him by English Protestants (who sought in vain to 
make a Calvin preacher out of him), in the year 1697. The place of 
his death is not known with certainty. It may have been an island 
in Chesapeake Bay, though the term “island’’ which is used to desig- 
nate the place of his imprisonment may very well refer also to the 
mainland. 


DIOCESE OF ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA: 


Father Diego de Pefialosa and Brother Fuentes, Dominicans, south of 
Tampa Bay, in the spring of 1549. 

Father Luis Cancer de Barbastro, Dominican, at Tampa Bay, on June 
26, 1549. 

Father Pedro de Martinez, Jesuit, protomartyr of the Society of Jesus, 
at Mount Cornelia, about three miles north of the mouth of St. John’s 
River, Florida, October 6, 1566. 

Three unnamed Franciscan missionaries in the Apalache district, in the 
vicinity of Tallahassee, Florida, 1647. A church, Blessed Sacrament 
Church, is in Tallahassee. 

Father Luis Sanchez, Franciscan, at Mission San José de Jororo, south 
of St. Augustine, near the present New Smyrna, Florida, in October, 
1696. A bronze tablet has been set up at what appears to be the 

mission ruins. A church named for the Sacred Heart is at New Smyrna. 

Father Juan Parga Arraiyo, Franciscan, and the Indians, Antonio Enixa 
and Amador Cuipa Feliciano, with many other Catholic Indians, near 
Mission La Concepcién de Ayubale, not far from Tallahassee, on 
January 25, 1704. 

Father Manuel de Mendoza, Franciscan, at Mission San Pedro y San 
Pablo de Patali, near Tallahassee, on January 25, 1704. 

Fathers Domingo Criado, Tiburcio de Osorio, and Agustin Ponze de 
Léon, Franciscans, in the Apalache missions, near Tallahassee, about 
January 25, 1704. Father Tiburcio was a native of Cuba, and Father 
Agustin a native of Florida. 


DIOCESE OF SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA: 


Father Luis Jayme, Franciscan, at Mission San Diego, in San Diego, 
California, on November 4, 1775. The Old Mission of San Diego, 
in 1941, has been re-established as a parish church with a resident 
priest. 

Father Juan M. Diaz and Father José M. Moreno, Franciscans, at Mission 
San Pedro y San Pablo de Bicufier, about three miles north of Fort 
Yuma on the Colorado River, California, on July 17, 1781. 
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Father Francisco H. Garcés and Father Juan A. Barreneche, Franciscans, 
at Mission La Purisima Concepcién, which occupied the site of old 
Fort Yuma, California, on July 19, 1781. Nearby is the modern 
Franciscan Indian mission of St. Thomas, at which a monument to 
Father Garcés has been erected. 


DIOCESE OF SAVANNAH-ATLANTA, GEORGIA: 

Father Pedro de Corpa, Franciscan, at Tolomato, on the mainland coast, 
opposite Zapala Island, Georgia, on September 13, 1597. 

Father Blas de Rodriguez, Franciscan, at Tupique, three leagues north 
of Tolomato, on September 16, 1597. 

Father Miguel de Aufion and Brother Antonio de Badajoz, Franciscans, 
on Guale Island, probably St. Catherine's Island, Georgia, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1597. 

Father Francisco Verascola, Franciscan, on Asao Island, probably St. 
Simon's Island, Georgia, soon after September 17, 1597. St. Simon’s 
Island today is a mission attended from St. Francis Xavier Church, 
Brunswick, Glynn Co., Georgia. 


VICARIATE APOSTOLIC OF ALASKA: 


Most Reverend Archbishop Charles J. Seghers, Bishop of Vancouver 
Island (now Victoria), British Columbia, Canada, ‘Martyr-Apostle 
of Alaska,’’ on the Yukon River, near the mouth of the K 
River, a tributary, not far from Nulato, on November 28, 1886. 


SUMMARY 


The places where the 99 early missionary and Indian martyrs, 
here enumerated,’ died, are situated in 3 archdioceses and 18 dioceses 
of the United States and in the Vicariate Apostolic of Alaska. Be- 
sides the Territory of Alaska, 14 states are represented: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, New York, Texas and Virginia. The 
martyrs include 69 Franciscans, 14 Jesuits, 5 Dominicans, 1 Capu- 
chin, 1 Sulpician, 1 archbishop, 3 secular priests, and 5 Indians. 

MARION Hasie, O. F. M. 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Ill. 


5. Not included are Saints René Goupil, S..J., Isaac Jogues, S. J., and John Lalande, 
of Auriesville, New York, since they have already been canonized, and also Father 
Leo Heinrichs, O.F.M., of Denver, Colorado, whose cause of beatification is now 
pending in Rome. If these four martyrs are included together with the three additional 
missionaries and twenty officers and soldiers, mentioned in footnotes 1, 3, and 4, the 
total will be 126. ; 


A NEW DOCUMENT ON THE MISSIONS 
AND MARTYRS OF SPANISH FLORIDA 


HE document which is here published for the first time com- 

ptises a chapter of an unedited manuscript in the archives of the 
seminary of the province of San Gregorio, located in the rather in- 
accessible town of Pastrana, in the province of Guadalajara, Spain. 
While engaged in research at this convent, Father Paschal 
Kerwin and the writer were allowed by Father Alcobendas, O. F. M., 
the archivist, to photostat that section of the chronicle which refers 
to the Franciscan missions of Florida. This occurred only a few 
months before the Spanish Civil War, during which good Father 
Alcobendas, suffered martyrdom for the name of Christ. 

This chronicle is described by da Civezza in his great bibli- 
ographical work.’ The chronicle consists of three tomes (434, 480 
and 440 pages respectively), in folio, the pages without numeration, 
with no date or author given. The writing and context indicate that 
it was written during the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
Originally the manuscript belonged to the General Archives of San 
Francisco Grande in Madrid, but was lost when this priceless Fran- 
ciscan library was dispersed by the revolution of 1834. It was re- 
covered by the friars and henceforth kept safely in the archives at 
Pastrana. We are unable to say whether it escaped destruction at the 
hands of the Reds during the recent war in Spain. Its loss would 
be irreparable, because the three tomes are a storehouse of informa- 
tion about the Franciscan missions of the Orient, Africa, and espe- 
cially the Americas. The unknown author, evidently a friar of the 
old province of Castile, was a careful historian, familiar with all 
the sources both published and manuscript. 

The section dealing with Florida yields few data that are not now 
known from other sources, but its value lies in the fact that it is 
an independent source that corroborates the statements of other early 
authors who have written about the Franciscan missions of Florida.? 


. Marcellino da Civezza, O. F.M., Saggio . Bibliografia Geografica Storica Etno- 


vafica Sanfrancescana (Prato, 1879), no. 139, p. 113. 
Fi i ; Maynard oi O. F.M., tr., The Martyrs of Florida (1513-1616), by 


Luis esi de Oré, O.F.M. (volume XVIII of Franciscan Studies, St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1936). 
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[DOCUMENT } 


CONQUISTA ESPIRITUAL, O MISSION APOSTOLICA 
DE LA FLORIDA HECHA POR LOS RELIGIOSOS 
DE ESTA PROVINCIA DE CASTILLA 


Suponemos como cierto que la Religion de Nuestro Padre San Francisco 
tu/vo el apreciabilissimo honor de ser la primera {Familia Religiosa} que 
predic6é / missiones en los dilatados Reynos de Indias: / pues aunque no 
tiene precepto Apostolico, que les obligue / 4 esse nobilissimo empleo: con 
todo por el precepto doze / de su Regla, estan obligados a licenciar 4 aquel- 
los / Religiosos, que voluntariamente siendo idoneos, pretendan/ la con- 
version de los Infieles; haciendo hecho / assi en las quatro partes del Mundo 
mas conversiones que las mas Sagradas Religiones; como/ heruditamente 
lo prueba el insigne Padre Fr. Arturo de / Monasterio en su Martyrologio, 
folio 622, y en el /dia 31 de Agosto. Que fuesen los primeros obreros / 
de la conquista espiritual de las Indias los Fran /ciscanos, despues los 
RR.mos Padres Dominicanos,/ los Agustinos, y ultimamente los Padres 
Jesuitas, es ex /pressa confesion, y doctrina del docto Padre Geronimo / 
Plati en su Libro Segundo, Cap.3°, de Bono Religionum,/ donde dice: 
Primos omnium, qui tantam hanc/ provinciam aggressi sunt, franciscanos 
fuisse legi /mus. Ad eosdem labores paulo post navigavere Domi /nicani, 
deinde Augustiniani, postremo nra/ Societas Jesu (tomo 1, num®. 291). Y 
assi, con mu /cha verdad dixo un General de nra Orden, a la/ Santidad de 
Clemente Octavo: Algunos de mi Re /ligion baptizaron mas gentes que los 
Apostoles / San Pedro y San Pablo. (Daza, Libro 2, fol. 44). 

Y aunque en la conquista espiritual de / la florida fueron los Religiosos 
de la Familia / Serafica los ultimos, siendo los primeros los / Padres Do- 
minicos y los Jesuitas, que intentando la conversion de aquellos infieles, 
lograron la corona del Martyrio, antes que su reduccion, [mew fol.} 
gloriosa empresa que la Divina Saviduria ha/via guardado para los hijos 
del Patriarcha Francisco. / Por lo que se hace preciso que la pluma explique / 
(aunque con brevedad) las tareas Appostolicas de / los cherubicos Padres 
y los fervores de los Evangelicos / Jesuitas. 

Haviendo sido tan desgraciados los prin /cipios de la Conquista, que 
intentaron en la Florida: los primeros conquistadores, como sabe el / heru- 
dito en las Historias de las Indias, le siguid / la poca fortuna al Adelantado 
Hernando, que / en lo mas vivo de la empresa de esta Con /quista perdié 
la vida: Por lo que la Magestad de / Carlos Quinto fi6 la Conquista Espi- 
ritual desta Isla al Padre Luis Cancel Balbastro, de la / Orden Sagrada de 
Predicadores, quien part /tié con quatro compafieros a dar la luz del / 
Evangelio en aquella Isla, a la que llegaron/ el afio de 1549, y fueron los 
primeros que en / ella se arrojaron gozosos 4 empresa tan / santa y difi- 
cultosa; y dando principio estos / Apostolicos varones a explicar la Pala- 
bra /de Dios con el favor que se deja discurrir, / no tubo el devido efecto; 
porque la obstinacion/ de sus corazones la resistieron hasta qui/tan la 
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vida, degollando al Padre Fr. Luis y a/sus Venerables compaiieros. Llegé 
el afio “4 de 1562, y llevando el Aistentado Dn. Pedro / Mendez padres 
de la Compafiia de Jesus, / consiguieron estos insignes obreros en esta / 
Conquista Espiritual el derramar su san/gre tan gloriosamente como los 
Primeros. Ultimamente pasaron mas de setenta afios / sin conseguir en esta 
Conquista la conver /sion de aquellos Infieles idolatras: felicissi /ma empresa 
que la Divina Omnipotencia ha /via reservado a los hijos del Serafin de / la 
, Nro Padre San Francisco, como diremos {ew fol.} 

espues, oyendo haora primero, lo que en el des /cubrimiento desta Isla 
nos ensefian las memo- "ee de los Erudictos de la Francia, antes que / en- 
trase, el pie desnudo, la Familia Franciscana. 

La Florida, pais de la America Septentrional / situado sobre el Golfo 
de Mexico, descubriola el afio / de 1496 Sebastian Cabot, a — enviaba 
Hen /rique Septimo, Rey de Inglaterra, a buscar por el / occidente transito 
y pasaje para navegar en el / Oriente. Contentose este con haver visto el 
pais. / Juan Ponce de Leon fue a ella enviado el afio 1512 / por el Rey 
de Castilla, a fin de establecer una / colonia; pero los del Pais lo arrojaron. 
En los de 1520 y 1524 Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon, y otros / Espafoles, pa- 
saron a ella a sorprender y coger / havitadores y hacerlos travajar en las 
minas / de la Isla Espaiiola. Atravesola Pamphilio Nar /vaez el afo 1528. 
Entré en ella el dia 25 de Mayo de 1528/ Fernando de Soto, despues de 
la conquista del Pe /ru, con 213 cavallos y 400 hombres de a pie; pero 
no /encontradas las riquezas que esperaba, muriéd / de la pesadumbre. Fue 
el que impuso a este Pais / el nombre de Florida, porque Ilegé 4 el el dia 
de Pasqua / florida, o porque encontré sus campos cubiertos / de flores. En 
el afio de 1549, el Imperador Carlos /Quinto, y el Consejo de Indias, a 
fin de amansar / y dulcificar el genio salvaje de aquellos moradores, / em- 
biaron Religiosos, los quales todos fueron degolla/dos. Los franceses que 
alli mismo arribaron, rey /nando Carlos IX el afio de 1562 conducidos por 
/ Francisco Ribaut, conciliandose la amistad de los ha /vitadores, construye- 
ron el fuerte de Carlos. Vuelto / 4 él Renato Laudoniere el de 1564, edificé 
el Caro /lino. Entonces los Castellanos, celosos del buen / acogimiento que 
se hacia a los Franceses, los sorpren /dieron; y hechos prisioneros, los ahorca- 
ron, y de/gollaron a Ribaut, segun dice Lescarbot. En 1565 Domingo de 
Gourgues, Gascon, armada un vajel y/pasado a la Florida, recuperdé el 
fuerte Carolino / y otro construido por los Espafioles, a los quales [new 
‘ol. 
med de los mismos arboles que lo havian echo / a los Franceses, y vuel- 
tose a Francia el afio siguiente. Padeciéd mucho travajo en escaparse de la 
Justic /cia, siendo perseguido de los Espafioles que tenian / paz con la 
Francia. 

Hasta aqui las Memorias de los Franceses, que refieren los / passaxes 
de la adversa fortuna de los que intentaron en su descubrimien /to y su 
conquista; hasta que benigno el Cielo dispuso que la Religion Seraphica / 
embiase Conquistadores Evangelicos, que con la efficacia de su altissima 
/ pobreza y predicacion Apostolica benciessen tanta —————_ 
dureza / de los corazones de aquellos barbaros Idolatras. El primer Re- 
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ligioso / Minorita que como Missionero se presenté en el territorio de la 
Florida / fue el Pe. fr. Francisco Marron, hijo de la santa Provincia de 
San Miguel, como / consta de los Libros de la Iglesia de San Agustin; 
donde es nominado / Cura y Vicario de los Espafioles, en el afio de 1581. 
En los afios / que siguieron de 1582 Ilebé una Mission de cinco Religiosos, 
siendo / su Comissario el Pe. fr. Alonso Reynoso, varon tan zeloso de 
la / conversion de aquellos Infieles, y tan eficaz en los labores de la / vifia 
del Sefior, que dando la buelta a Castilla en el afio de 1586, en el siguiente 
de ochenta y siete conduxo y presenté en la Florida / otra segunda Mission 
que constaba de otros cinco Ministros /Evangelicos, todos ilustres hijos de 
San Francisco que arrancando ferverosos / las malizas de tanta terca Idola- 
tria, plantaron la Evangelica / doctrina en los Corazones de los naturales; 
logrando assi fertiles / y opimas miesses sus fatigas apostolicas. 

{Marginal note:} En este mismo afio de 1587 ilustraron nuestra Pro- 
vincia de Castilla, regando la America con su sangre los venditos Padres 
fr. Baltasar y fr. Pedro, hijos de esta Santa Provincia Castellana, que parti- 
endose a aquellas partes con ardiente espiritu de la conversion de los infieles 
de la Florida: y predicando la doctrina de la fe con mucho fervor a aquellos 
Idolatras, se enfurecieron los barbaros contra quien los comunicaba tan gran 
beneficio, como el conocimiento de Dios y salud eterna de sus Almas, de- 
tage de injuriarlos y maltratarlos, los quitaron la vida. Murieron a manos 

e los Indios de Cazacolo, que los quemaron vivos; y consiquieron assi la 
ilustre palma del Martyrio: dia 12 de Mayo del citado ajfio. 

Y assi consta de un Memorial del Padre fr. Christoval de Ochoa, Procu- 
rador de la Santa Provincia del Santo Evangelio, presentado al Rey Phelipe 
Quarto. Y por este Memorial se desvanece destos Santos bien que escrive 
el R. P. Daza (2 parte, Libro 2, fol. 210) que fr. Baltasar fue de la Pro- 
vincia de Burgos, por estos formales terminos: Murieron para perpetuo de- 
scanso en aquella parte que Ilaman la Florida dos Religiosos el uno de la 
Provincia de Burgos y elo otro de la de Castilla, llamados fr. Baltasar y fr. 
Pedro: a los quales quemaron vivos los Indios de Cazasolo, por que los 
predicaban la feé catholica, afio 1587, de lo qual da testimonio otro Re- 
ligioso Sacerdote que fue preso con ellos y vive oy [End of marginal note}. 

Era en aquel tiempo muy poblada de Gente la / Provincia de Guale, 
y todos sus confinantes tierras; por / lo que eran precisos mas Ministros 
Evangelicos para / su asistencia y conversion viendo, pues, los Supe /riores 
la falta de obreros, impetraron de su Magestad / Catholica una Mision de 
doze esforzados Mino /ritas, que conduxo a aquellas tierras su Comisario, / 
el Venerable Padre fr. Juan de Sylva, ilustre hijo de esta Provincia, / con 
cuia lucida tropa aport6 a la conversion de la / Florida, en el mes de 
Octubre del afio de 1595. Los nom/bres de este pequefio Esquadro Apo- 
stolico / eran: el Padre fr. Juan de Sylva, Comissario: el Padre fr. Pedro 
Corpa: / el Padre fr. Francisco Pareja: fr. Miguel de Aufion: fr. Pedro 
de / Chozas: fr. Pedro de Aufion: fr. Blas de Montes: fr./ Pedro Ber- 
mejo: fr. Pedro de San Gregorio: fr. Francisco de / Belascola: fr. Francisco 
de Avila: fr. Francisco Bonilla: fr./ Pedro Ruiz: fr. Pedro Viniegra, lego, 
y despues gran operario sacerdote. [New fol.] 
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Llegan a la Provincia de Guale estos Seraphicos 
Operarios: y logran la Palma del Martirio 
los cinco de esta Esforzada Appostolica Tropa 


Con la llegada de tan lucido socorro recibieron aliento iA los antiguos 
sagrados Ministros, que en aguella tierra solos eran / seis Religiosos, quatro 
Sacerdotes y dos legos, para la ensefianza / de aquellas Gentes. Habiendo, 
pues, aportado a aquel inculto pays, / les asignaron varias doctrinas, donde 
cathequizassen a los infieles, /bauthizassen y administrassen los Sacramentos 
a los ya convertidos, / y los criassen en las ceremonias y preceptos de la Ley 
Divina, y de la / Santa Iglesia Catholica Romana. Eligieron al Venerable 
Padre fr. Miguel 4 de Aufion, u de Ocafia, para que asistiese en un 
Pueblo/ llamado Guale, y al Venerable Padre i. Pedro de Corpa, para 
que se / exercitase en su ministerio en un Pueblo que se / Ilamava Ptole- 
mato. Hicieron mucho fruto, asi en los / infieles, como en los recien con- 
vertidos a la fé, asis /tiendo a los Indios con toda Charidad, benebolencia rd 
y zelo de la salbacion de sus almas, quitandoles varias / supersticiones de 
que usaban, y quitandoles los / Idolillos feos en que tan vanamente ido- 
latraban. [ Marginal note:| Y con el mayor esfuerzo y sagrado tesson 
en destruir el diabolico usso de los Caciques y Principales, que tenian a dos 
y a tres mancebas por mugeres proprias [End of marginal note}. 

No pudiendo sufrir el Demonio tanto dafio como / se le hacia y la 
virtud que se introducia en las nuevas / plantas de tantos hijos de la 
Iglesia, sugirid su / ponzofoso veneno en los corazones de aquella gente, 
y / concertaron entre si quitar la vida temporal a los / que solicitaban su 
vida eterna. Trataron entre / si (aviendo entre ellos muchos Christianos 
nueva /mente convertidos) dar la muerte a los siervos / de Dios; y Apo- 
statas de la fé se conjuraron contra / sus Maestros de la Ley Evangelica. 

Estava en Ptolemato u el Appostolico Padre fr. Pedro de Corpa, haciendo 
viva guerra con su / doctrina y predicacion a la obstinada lascibia de los 
Caziques del pueblo; y / indignado uno que era cabeza principal de toda 
la tierra, y tenia por suyas muchas / mugeres, se determinéd no solo quitar 
la vida al Padre espiritual / Corpa, si tambien a todos sus compajfieros que 
doctrinavan en aquella tierra. / Resuelto a tan gran maldad, mandé a sus 
valientes asessinos le executassen./ Acometieron furiosos al Convento de 
Ptolemato, donde se hallava el Ministro de Dios fr. Pedro de Corpa 
[new fol.} 
concurriendo grande numero de Indios, con sus carcases / y armas, y 
primeramente saquearon y robaron / la Iglesia, profanando sacrilegos los 
vasos y or /namentos sagrados. Era materia digna de / lamentable planto, 
el mirar, que con las casullas, / corporales y pafios sagrados, se cubrian los / 
Indios, los agnus, Calices y patenas profanaban / con sus sacrilegas manos. 
Los libros entregaban / a los muchachos para que hiciesen irrission / de 
ellos; vestianse de los havitos de los Re/ligiosos por escarnio. Despues 
de esto, quitaron / la vida a este Venerable Padre fr. Pedro Corpa, dandole 
la / muerte a palos, y asi consiguié el triumpho / del martirio. 
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Prosigue la misma materia antecedente 
Dan Ja muerte al Venerable Padre Fr. Miguel de Aufion, 
y 2 su Compafiero 


Diligentissimo operario asistia el Venerable Padre fr. Miguel en el 
Pue /blo de Guale, exerciendo su ministerio Apostolico con su compafiero, / 
llamado fr. Antonio, diextro y practico en la lengua de aquella /Provincia ; 
por cuya predicacion y doctrina se aumentaba / marabillosamente el nu- 
mero de los fieles convertidos. Aquel Gover /nador de la Provincia de 
Guale, no satisfecha con la maldad cometida en / Ptolomato, martyrizando 
al Padre Corpa, mandé sus depravadas ordenes / al Cazique de Guale, 
mandandole Yt la muerte a los Religiosos / que residian doctrinando su 
Pueblo. Resistié este /decreto el Cazique; exponiendo que sobre amarlos / 
mucho, por sus prendas y por su admirable / Doctrina que recivia el 
Pueblo; consiguiemente / no hallava merito para dar la muerte a unas / 
vidas inocentes y exemplares. Savida esta / repuesta por el Governador, 
embié gente para / que, contra la voluntad del Cazique se cumpliese / 
su mandato; amenazandole, que de estor/varlo iria contra el y le de- 
struiria el Pueblo. 

Este Cazique de Guale quando recibié el primer aviso, le passé / 
promtissimo a los Padres, ofreciendosse muy gustoso a sacarlos en salvo; / 
ausentandoles del Pueblo y ponerlos en sitio muy resguardado y oculto:/ 
No admitieron este partido el Padre fr. Miguel y su compafiero fr. An- 
tonio, / religioso lego, insigne operario y assistente en aquellas conversi- 
ones; / no dando credito a tan insolente insulto, se mantubieron quietos, / 
hasta que llegando los Indios que havian de executar las muertes, volvio / 
aquel compassivo Cazique a decirles: “Que ya el no podia librarlos; y 
que /faltandole el valor de verlos morir, se iba a los montes: que los ro- 
gava / encarecidamente que se acordassen de el en el Cielo: que haria 
quanto / pudiesse para dar sepultura a sus cuerpos.”’ 

En un confuso tropel se pre /sentaron aquellos malvados y alzados In- 
dios, y hallando lavando sus pobres / ropas al bendito lego fr. Antonio, 
se llegaron a el; y como los vid ton / furiosos, los comenzé a predicar, afe 
ando su diabolica furia. “Ca!” res /pondieron eilos, “Ya no nos puedes 
reflir, proque venimos a darte la /muerte.” ‘‘Pues si a esso venis,” respondid 
el siervo de Dios, “aqui estoy.’ / Y doblando las rodillas en la tierra, 
recibid los golpes de aquellos / ingratos y alebosos bravos; que con infernal 
rabia descargaron / sobre su venerable cuerpo, dispidiendo su espiritu a 
las eternas moradas. / Continuando su furia infernal, llegaron al Convento 
donde estaba / recogido el Apostolico Padre fr. Miguel, y haviendole grave- 
mente herido, / na acabaron con su vida, pessarosos por lo mucho que de 
todos era amado;/ y determinando el dexarlo, vino un fiero infiel Indio, 
estando de / rodillas el Venerable Padre, y llegando por la espalda le 
quité la vida, haciendo / que volasse su bendita alma a los dichosos de- 
scansos. El entierro / de ambos venerables cuerpos fue en cueros, como lo 
havia sido el del Padre Corpa / en Ptolomato: ge su codicia se apo- 
deraba luego de la pobre ropa / y alhajas de la Iglesia y convento, no 
perdonando los habitos religiosos / para el escarnio y burla que aquella 
canalla infiel hazia. [Marginal note:} El Revm® Pe. fr. Lucas Alvarez de 
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Toledo, en su Manuscrito, Suplemento de los Venerables Varones de Indias 
[End of marginal note}. Se dize / en nuestras Memorias Franciscanas una 
cosa admirable: que dos Indios / ancianos, que al Santo fr. Miguel comenza- 
ron a quitar la vida, inmedia/tamente los castig6 Dios, cayendosse alli 
muertos repentinamente a los / pies de el Bendito Martyr. 


[ TRANSLATION } 


THE SPIRITUAL CONQUEST OR APOSTOLIC MISSION 
OF FLORIDA 
ACCOMPLISHED BY THE FRIARS 
OF THIS PROVINCE OF CASTILE 


We may regard as certain that the order of our holy Father St. Francis 
had the privileged honor of being the first religious family that preached 
missions in the far-flung kingdoms of the Indies; for, although they are not 
bound to oe this noble work by apostolic precept, nevertheless they 
are obliged by the twelfth precept of their rule to give permission to those 
friars who, being fit, voluntarily offer to undertake the conversion of the 
infidels; and thus they have made more conversions in the four parts of the 
world than the other holy orders (as the noted Father Arthur de Monasterio 
with much learning proves in his Martyrology, page 622, under date of the 
31st of August).1 That the Franciscans were the first to devote themselves 
to the spiritual conquest of the Indies, [and were} followed by the Dominicans, 
the Augustinians and lastly the Jesuit Fathers, the learned Father Jerome Plati 
expressly admits and declares in his work, Book II, chapter III, about the worth 
of the orders, where he states: ““We read that the first of all those who went 
to this region were the Franciscans. A little later the Dominicans sailed to 
take up the same work, then Augustinians, and finally our own Society of 
Jesus” (tome I, n° 291). And therefore, with entire truthfulness, a general 
of our order stated to His Holiness Clement VIII: ‘Some of my order have 
baptized more people than the Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul” (Daza, 
Book II, page 44).2 However, the religious of the Seraphic Family were 
the last to attempt the spiritual conquest of Florida, the first ones being 
the Dominican and Jesuit Fathers, who, when they began the conversion 
of those infidels, obtained the crown of martyrdom before achieving their 
civilization, a glorious enterprise which Divine Wisdom had kept for the 
sons of the Patriarch Francis. For this reason the writer must set forth (al- 
though briefly) the apostolic labors of the cherubic [Dominican] Fathers and 
the zeal of the evangelizing Jesuits. 

As the beginnings of the conquest of Florida had been so unfortunate 
when it was attempted by the first conguistadores, which the learned know 
from the histories of the Indies,3 so also did mischance follow the efforts 


1. Arturus a Monasterio, O.F.M., Martyrelogium Franciscanum, editio secunda 
(Parisiis, MDCLII1). ; 

2. Antonio Daza, O.F.M., Quarta Parte de la Cronica General de nuestro Serafico 
Padre San Francisco y su Apostolica Orden (Pinciae, apud Joan. Godinez, 1611). 

3. A good account of the early history of Florida is found in Woodbury Lowery’s 
The Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits of the United States, 1513-1561 
(New York, 1901). 
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of the Adelantado Hernando, who lost his life at the most critical moment 
of his attempt at this conquest. His Majesty Charles V, therefore, entrusted 
the spiritual conquest of this island to Father Louis Cancel Balbastro,4 of 
the holy Order of Preachers. He set out with four companions to spread 
the light of the Gospel on that island, where they arrived in the year 1549, 
and were the first who there gave themselves zealously to this holy and 
difficult work. But although these apostolic men began to explain the Word 
of God with the fervor that we may infer, it had not the desired effect because 
the hardness of [the natives’} hearts resisted it to such a point that they 
killed Father Louis and his companions by beheading them. Then came the 
year of 1562, when the Adelantado Don Pedro Mendez> brought with him 
to Florida Fathers of the Company of Jesus, and these noted workers for 
the spiritual conquest likewise succeeded in shedding their blood as glori- 
ously as had the first missionaries. Finally more than seventy years passed 
by with no success in the conversion of those idolatrous pagans. This most 
happy work had been reserved by Divine Omnipotence for the sons of the 
Seraphim of the Church, our Father St. Francis, as we shall describe later. 
But now we shall first learn what the records of the scholars of France have 
to tell us about the discovery of this island in the times that preceded the 
entrance of the barefooted [friars of the} Franciscan family. 

Florida, a country of North America situated on the Gulf of Mexico, 
was discovered in 1496 by Sebastian Cabot, who had been sent by Henry 
VII, King of England, to search for the passage to the Orient by way of 
the west. He was satisfied with merely having seen the country. Juan Ponce 
de Leén went there, having been sent by the King of Castile in 1512 to 
found a colony; but the natives expelled him. In the years 1520 and 1524, 
Lucas Vasquez de Ayllén and other Spaniards stopped there to surprise and 
capture natives, whom they forced to work in the mines of the island of 
Hispaniola. 

Pamfilo Narvaez crossed Florida in the year 1528. On the 25th of May, 
1528, after the conquest of Peru, Fernando de Soto arrived there with 213 
horses and 400 men on foot; but when he did not discover the riches which 
he had sought, he died of grief. It was he who called this country Florida, 
either because he reached it on the day of Flowery Easter, or because he 
found its fields covered with flowers. 

In the year 1549, the Emperor Charles V and the Council of the Indies, 
in order to pacify and assuage the savage character of the natives of Florida, 
sent thither religious men, all of whom were beheaded. | 

During the reign of Charles IX [of France}, Frenchmen, led by Francis 
Ribaut,° reached this same place in 1562. They won the friendship of the 


4. Should be spelled "Cancer de Barbastro”. Cf. the story of the mission in John 
Gilmary Shea’s: The Catholic Church in Colonial Days (New York, 1886), pp. 
123-126. ) 

5. The best authority on the work of Menéndez, is Eugenio Ruidiaz y Caravia, La 
Florida, su Conquista y Colonizacién por Pedro Menéndez de Aviles, 2 vols. (Ma- 
drid, 1894). 

6. Concerning the activities of the French in Florida, cf. Edward Gaylord Bourne: 
Spain in America (New York, 1904), pp. 175-189. 
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natives, and built Fort Charles. René Laudoniére returned there in 1564 
and built Fort Carolina. Then the Spaniards, jealous of the welcome that 
had been given to the French, surprised them, made them prisoners, and 
hung them, with the exception of Ribaut, whom they behead according 
to Lescarbot. In 1565 Dominic de Gourgues, a Gascon, went to Florida in 
an armed vessel, recovered Fort Carolina and another fort that had been 
built by the Spaniards, and the latter he hung from the same trees which they 
had used for the French. He then returned to France in the following year, 
where he had much trouble in escaping from justice, prosecuted [as he was} 
by the Spaniards who were at peace with France. 


Thus far the French records, which describe the misfortunes of those 
who had attempted the discovery and conquest of Florida, until finally 
heaven benignly disposed that the Seraphic Order send conquistadores 
of the Gospel, who by their highest poverty and apostolic preaching should 
overcome the hard hearts of those barbarous idol-worshipers. 


The first Friar Minor who arrived in Florida as a missionary, was Father 
Francisco Marron, a member of the holy province of San Miguel, as it is 
stated in the books of the church at Saint Augustine, wherein he is named 
as parish priest and vicar of the Spaniards in the year 1581.7 In the follow- 
ing years, after 1582, a group of five friars arrived, with Father Alonso 
Reynoso® as commissary, a man so zealous for the conversion of those infidels 
and so efficient in the labors of the Lord’s vineyard, that after traveling all 
over Spain in the year 1586, in the next year, 1587, he led a second mission 
to Florida, which consisted of five more ministers of the Gospel, all of 
them illustrious sons of St. Francis. They zealously uprooted the evil growths 
of stubborn idolatry and planted the Gospel teaching in the hearts of the 
natives; and in this way they reaped rich and abundant harvests by their 
apostolic labors. 

{Marginal note:} In this same year, 1587, our province of Castile was 
honored when the blessed Fathers Balthasar and Peter watered the soil of 
America with their blood. Both were sons of this holy Castilian province 
who had left for those parts with an ardent zeal and desire to convert the 
infidels of Florida. They preached the doctrine of the Faith to those idola- 
tors, but the savages were enraged against those who were bestowing upon 
them such great benefits as the knowledge of God and the eternal salvation 
of their souls, and after insulting and maltreating them, they killed them. 
They were put to death by the Indians of Cazacolo, being burnt alive, and 
thus did they obtain the bright palm of martyrdom, on the 12th day of 
May of the said year. 


7. This date is of importance, since the history of the first Franciscan efforts in Florida 
is not clear, Cf. Maynard Geiger, O. F.M., The Franciscan Conquest of Florida, 
1573-1618 (Catholic University, Washington, 1937), p. 36 et seq. 

Father Atanasio Lopez, O.F.M., the noted Spanish historian believes that 
Father Francisco Marron came to’ Florida with the first friars in 1574; cf. Atanasio 
Lopez, O. F.M., Relacion historica de la Florida (Madrid, 1933), Appendix II, 1, 

note. 

8. For a more complete account of the activity of Father Alonso Reinoso, cf. Maynard 

Geiger, O. F.M.: Biographical Dictionary of the Franciscans in Spanish Florida 
and Cuba (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 1940), 91-92, and the citations. 
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It is thus stated in a memorial presented to King Philip IV by Father 
Christoval de Ochoa, procurator of the holy province of Holy Gospel 
{Mexico}. This memorial clears up the facts concerning these saints, al- 
though the Rev. Father Daza writes (in Part II, Book Il, page 210) that 
Father Balthasar belonged to the province of Burgos, using these unmis- 
takable words: “In that region called Florida, two friars died and entered 
into perpetual rest in the year 1587, one from the province of Burgos and 
the other from that of Castile, named Fr. Balthasar and Fr. Peter, who were 
burned alive by the Indians of Cazacolo because they preached to them the 
Catholic faith, of which fact another religious priest who was taken prisoner 
with them and who still lives today gives testimony.” [End of marginal 
note. }9 

At that time the province of Guale as well as all the surrounding lands 
were densely inhabited with people, and for this reason more missionaries 
were needed for their care and conversion. Realizing the need of more 
workers, the superiors petitioned His Catholic Majesty for a group of twelve 
vigorous friars. These missionaries were brought to Florida by the commis- 
sary, the Venerable Father Juan de Sylva,'° illustrious son of this province 
{of Castile}; and this brilliant mission band arrived in Florida in the month 
of October of the year 1595. The names of this little a lic company 
were: Father Juan de Sylva, Commissary; Father Pedro de Corpa; Father 
Francisco Pareja; Father Miguel de Aufion; Father Pedro de Chozas; Father 
Pedro de Aufion; Father Blas de Montes; Father Pedro Bermejo; Father 
Pedro de San Gregorio; Father Francisco de Belascola; Father Francisco de 
Avila; Father Francisco Bonilla; Father Pedro Ruiz; Brother Pedro Vini- 
egra, a lay-brother, and later a great missionary and priest. 


Chapter 


These Seraphic missionaries arrive in the province of Guale: 
and five of this valiant apostolic band obtain 
the palm of martyrdom 


With the arrival of such brilliant assistance, the older missionaries were 
encouraged. Until now there had only been six friars in that land for the 
teaching of those peoples, four priests and two lay-brothers. After arriving 
in that barbarous country, the friars were assigned to various mission stations 
where they catechized the infidels, and baptized and administered the sacra- 
ments to those who had already been converted, and educated them in the 
ceremonies and precepts of the divine law and of the Holy Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

They chose the Venerable Father Miguel de Aufion, or de Ocafia, to 
labor in a town called Guale, and the Venerable Father Pedro de Corpa to 
exercise his ministry in a town which was named Ptolomato. They were very 
successful, both in their work for the infidels and for those recently con- 


9. Father Balthasar was not killed by the Indians though they wanted to take his life 
three times; the Father Peter, here mentioned, is the same as Father Pedro de 
Corpa, one of the martyrs of 1597, not 1587. Vide Habig, Heroes of the Cross 
(New York, 1939), pp. 64-65. 

10. Cf. Geiger: Franciscan Conquest, pp. 62 et seq. 
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verted to the Faith, laboring among the Indians with all charity, kindness, 
and zeal for the salvation of souls, getting rid of the old superstitions to 
which they had been addicted, and destroying the ugly idols which they 
had so vainly worshiped. { Marginal note:} And with the greatest efforts and 
holy insistence they strove to abolish the chiefs’ and leaders’ diabolic custom 
of having two or three concubines as their legitimate wives. [End of mar- 
ginal note.} 

Since the devil could not endure the great harm they were doing him 
nor the virtue that was being implanted in so many new sons of the Church, 
he suggested a deadly poison to the hearts of that people, and they plotted 
among themselves to destroy the temporal life of those who were working 
for their eternal life. They, of whom many were newly-converted Christians, 
made plans to kill the servants of God; and being now apostates from the 
Faith, they conspired against their teachers of the law of the Gospel. 

In Ptolomato resided the apostolic Father Pedro de Corpa, carrying on 
a lively war by his teaching iat preaching against the stubborn vices of the 
chiefs of the town. One of them, who was the principal head of the whole 
land and who kept many women as his wives, became very indignant, and 
determined not only to kill his spiritual father, Friar Corpa, but also all his 
companions who were teaching religion in that country. After he had re- 
solved upon [an undertaking of] such great malice, he sent his warlike 
assassins to execute it. They attacked furiously the convent of Ptolomato, 
where Father Pedro de Corpa resided. A large number of Indians, armed 
with bows and arrows, assembled; and first of all they robbed and sacked 
the Church, profaning sacrilegiously the sacred vessels and ornaments. It 
was most lamentable to see how the Indians dressed in the chasubles, cor- 
porals, and other consecrated vestments, and desecrated the Agnus, the chal- 
ices and patens with their sacrilegious hands. They gave the books to the 
boys to make fun of them; they put on the habits of the friars for the sake 
of ridicule. Finally, after all this, they killed this Venerable Father Pedro 
de Corpa, beating him to death with clubs, and thus he obtained the triumph 
of martyrdom.!! 


§ 


Continuation of the Same Matter 
The killing of the Venerable Father Miguel de 
Aufion, and his companion!” 


The Venerable Father Miguel de Aufion labored diligently in the town 
of Guale, assisted in his apostolic ministry by his companion, named Friar 
Antonio, an able man who spoke the language of that region very well, 
and through whose preaching and teaching the number of converted faithful 
increased marvelously. The above-mentioned governor of the province of 
Guale, not satisfied with the crime that had been committed in Ptolomato 
by the martyrdom of Father Corpa, sent his depraved orders to the Chief 


11. Ibid., pp. 88-89. 

12. Ibid., pp. 92-94. The martyrdom of these friars is also related in John Tate Lan- 
ning’s The Spanish Missions of Georgia (Univ. of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill), pp. 82-110. 
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of Guale, commanding him to kill the friars who were living and teaching 
religion in his town. The chief opposed this decree, and explained that he 
loved them deeply for their personal qualities and for the admirable doc- 
trine they taught his town; consequently he saw no reason for taking away 
their innocent and exemplary lives. When the governor heard this reply, 
he sent men to carry out his orders against the chief’s will, threatening that 
if the latter offered any resistance he would attack him and destroy his town. 

This chief of Guale, as soon as he had received the first message, imme- 
diately passed it on to the Fathers, and willingly offered to remove them 
to [a place of} safety, getting them out of the town and placing them 
where they would be secure and hidden. But Father Miguel and his com- 
panion, Friar Antonio, a lay brother and noted missionary and assistant in 
those missions, did not accept this plan. They did not believe in the possi- 
bility of so insolent an insult, and they remained quietly where they were, 
until the coming of the Indians who were to carry out the murders. The 
compassionate chief returned and told them that now he could no longer 
save them, and since he had not the strength to see them die, he was going 
to the mountains: he asked them earnestly to remember him in heaven: 
and he promised to do everything possible to see that their bodies be buried. 

The savage and rebellious Indians came in a confused rabble. Coming 
upon the blessed lay brother as he was busy washing his poor clothes, they 
went up to him; and when he saw them so furious, he began to preach to 
them, which only increased their diabolic fury. ‘‘Indeed,” they replied, “you 
can’t scold us any more, for we have come to kill you.” 

“Well, then,” replied the servant of God, “if you have come for that 
purpose, here I am.” 

And kneeling on the ground, he took the blows of those ungrateful and 
treacherous savages, who rained their blows upon his venerable body with 
hellish hatred, and his spirit went up to its eternal mansions. 

Continuing in their infernal fury, they reached the friary where the 
apostolic Father Miguel was alone. But after seriously wounding him, they 
did not kill him, being sorry for him since he was greatly loved by all, and 
they determined to let him alone. But a pagan savage Indian approached 
behind the back of the venerable Father who was still kneeling and killed 
him, and his blessed soul flew up to its [abode of} happy rest. 

The bodies were both buried unclothed, as had been that of Father 
Corpa in Ptolomato, because in their avarice the Indians took their poor 
clothing and the furnishings of the church and friary, and the friars’ habits 
were taken for mockery and ridicule by that pagan rabble. [Marginal note :} 
Cf. the Most Rev. Father Lucas Alvarez de Toledo, in his manuscript: 
“Supplement on the Venerable Men of the Indies.” [End of marginal note.} 
It is stated in our Franciscan records that a remarkable thing happened: two 
old Indians who began to kill the holy Father Miguel, were immediately 
sea by God, and they suddenly fell dead there at the feet of the 

lessed martyr. 


RODERICK WHEELER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


THE CENTILOQUIUM ATTRIBUTED TO OCKHAM 
Part II 


{2* CONCLUsIO} 


Secunda conclusio est ista: 


Quop Non Sunt Piures Du, 
ACCIPIENDO DEUM PRO SUMMO BONO. 


Ista conclusio est tam theologica quam physica. Nam in Theologia 
est unum de decem praeceptis in monte Sinai Moysi datis, ad quae qui- 
dem praecepta tam antiqua lex quam nova quemlibet! hominem ligat 
mortalem, sicut patet in Exodo,? et breviter per totam theologicalem in- 
formationem.? 

Philosophus hoc idem tenet, sicut pate 7° Physicorum,* ubi deducit 
ad unum primum,> sicut praedictum® est in processu primae conclu- 
sionis, et 1° Caeli,’? ubi probat plures non esse mundos, et 12° Meta- 
physicae,? ubi determinat unam esse supremam substantiam? sempiter- 
nam. 


Et ista conclusio ab omnibus! ponitur esse probabilis vel probabilior 
suo contrario, sed minime demonstrata, quia theologice loquendo, quam- 
vis in divinis non ponatur pluralitas essentialis, tamen ponitur per- 
sonalis, et certe ab aliquibus, quamvis haeretice, ponebatur pluralitas 
essentialis, sicut ab abbate Joachim, sicut elicitur Extra de summa Trini- 
tate et fide catholica.? 


Item: Nullum inconveniens rationabiliter deducitur! ex tali plurali- 
tate primarum? causarum, quia inter illas non posset esse aliqua dis- 
cordia, ex quo quaelibet illarum, quod est optimum, semper vellet, et 
“per consequens unanimi assensu omnia gubernarent. 

Item: Aliquibus satis dubitabile videtur, utrum sit alius mundus ab 
isto, quia Deus ita faciliter potuisset alium vel alios creasse sicut istum, 
nec isto creato fuit sua potentia tota exhausta, sicut omnes theologi 
tenentur> firmiter confiteri.4 Et si esset alius mundus, quare non alius 
princeps vel prima causa? 


1. communiter omnem E. 


2. lic. 3, 142; melius videtur referre ad Deut. 6, 4. 
3. cursum theologicum V; theologiam E. 

4, potius 8° Physic., cfr. Concl. 1, nota A 8. 

5. principium E. 

6. deductum E. 

7. lc. cap. 8; ed. Didot, t. 2, p. 378 ss. 

8. lib. XI, cap. 6-10; ed. Didot, t. 2, pp. 603-611. 
9. supremam...sammam causam E. 

1. aliquibus V. 

2. Corpus Jur. Can. Lib. extra, lib. 1, tit. 1, cap. 1 et 2. 
1. videtur sequi V. 

2. plurium E. 

3. tenent E. 

4. om. E; opinari V. 

5. Quod E. 
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D Nec argumenta Aristotelis 1° Caeli aliquibus faciumt necessitatem. 
Nam de! hoc, quod ipse dicit, quod elementa illius mundi niterentur 
moveri? ad loca elementorum illius mundi, non videtur verum, quia 
nulla contenta in illo mundo haberent aliquam influentiam istius, cum 
penitus nihil ibidem esset sursum vel deorsum, medium vel ultimum, 
circumferentia vel centrum respectu illius; sicut? si imaginaretur terra 
pura extra istum mundum vel in rei veritate* poneretur> talis terra, 
nullo modo moveretur secundum aliquam differentiam localem, eo quod 
nulla® ibi esset. 

Non est? ergo conclusio® demonstrata, sed bene tamquam probabilior 
suo opposito tenenda est,? quod omnes apparentiae aequaliter apparen- 
ter!© et facilius'! possunt salvari tenendo unitatem primae causae sicut 
pluralitatem, et per consequens talis pluralitas poni non debet. 


Remarks 


The second conclusion undoubtedly is in agreement with Ockham’s teachings, at 
least as regards the content. Nevertheless it cannot be called ‘Ockhamistic.’’ The 
Venerabilis Inceptor is neither the only nor the first Scholastic who denied the pos- 
sibility of a proof for the unicity of God. Before Ockham, William of Ware held this 
opinion and was criticized by Scotus who referred it to Moses Maimonides (Cf. Ox. 1, 
d. 2, q. 3, n. 2; ed. Vives, t. 8, p. 487: Sed dicunt aliqui, quod haec conclusio non est 
demonstrabilis, sed tantum accepta per fidem; et ad hoc auctoritas Rabbi Moysi lib. 3. 
cap. 6, quod unitas Dei accepta est a lege). Regarding other Scholastics who denied 
the possibility of a proof of the existence of God, see the Scholion to Theorema XIV 
(attributed to Scotus), ed. Vivés, t. 5, p. 38. 

Though the general idea of this conclusion is in agreement with Ockham, none- 
theless the discussion and proofs cannot be traced back to the Doctor plus quam sub- 
tilis. In the Commentary on the Sentences (1. d. 2, q. 10 P) as well as in the 
Quodlibeta (1, q. 1, cf. also III, 3), Ockham directs his criticism against the proofs of 
Scotus, who based his proofs on the notion of infinity. 


[3* CONCLUSIO} 


A Tertia conclusio est ista: 
Quop Deus Est INFINITAE VIRTUTIS INTENSIVE. 


Ista conclusio firmiter habet credi sive teneri a theologis ex vocabuli 
significatione. Quia sicut elicitur ex Boethio! 4° De Consolatione Philo- 


i 
ex E. 


movere A. 

patet add. A. 

rei ver. /eadem gravitate sicut ista E. 
inquantum add. E. 
om, E. 

om. E. 

tamquam add. E. 
esset eo E. 

. apparent E. 

. faciliter E. 

. intentione boecii V. 


POP OI AVRO NE 
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sophiae:? Deus est illud, quo maius vel melius> excogitari non potest, 
et per consequens est infinitae virtutis, quia quocumque finito‘ potest 
maius excogitari. 

Item: Commentator hoc idem deducit 8° Physicorum> ex aeternitate 
primi motus, ubi videtur Aristotelem velle dicere primam causam non 
posse perpetue mobile primum movere nisi esset infinitae virtutis. 


Item: Quodammodo potest elici ab Aristotele 12° Metaphysicae.' 

Verumtamen ista conclusio videtur? aliquibus non demonstrata, sed 
sicut praecedens probabiliter opinata. 

Primo, quia tale significatum vocabuli3 est ad placitum imponentis, 
cum omne nomen sit vox significativa ad placitum, et per consequens 
nullam necessitatem inducit istam conclusionem ponendi. 

Secundo, quia ratio Aristotelis non demonstrat, nec aliquam evi- 
dentiam causat, quia angelus vel anima posset primum mobile movere 
perpetue, et non tantum anima, sed etiam, ut videtur, quaecumque po- 
tentia activa quantumcumque parva, quia in illo motu non est aliqua 
resistentia intrinseca vel extrinseca, _ primum mobile non est mixtum, 
mec extrinseca, quia ibi non est medium; ergo ibi‘ nulla est resistentia, 
igitur> nulla certa quantitas potentiae requiritur® ad movendum. 

Item: Aristoteles, 12° Metaphysicae’ ponit alios motores orbium mo- 
vere perpetue suos orbes,8 non tamen sunt potentiae infinitae intensive.? 

Non est ergo illa conclusio demonstrata, sed tamquam probabilis 
Opinata, quia satis dignum est Deo nostro tribuere omnem excellentiam 
et honorem, quo maior non potest excogitari. 


Remarks 


This conclusion, too, is in agreement with Ockham’s true teachings. Nevertheless 


some observations may prove useful in showing certain differences. 


It may be surprising, at first sight, that this conclusion deals with the infinite 


power of God and the following conclusion with God’s omnipotence. This distinc- 
tion goes back to Scotus who sharply distinguishes between God's infinite power and 
God’s omnipotence: Dico quod infinita potentia Dei, etsi possit concludi de Deo 
naturali ratione, non tamen omnipotentia. Et cum dicis, quod infinita potentia nulla 


A: 


2. Cfr. De Cons. Ph. 1. III, prosa 10; P. L. t. 63, col. 765. 

3. vel m. fom. E. 

4. dato add. E. 

5. lic. cap. X (XV); ed. Didot, t. 2, p. 264; text. Comment. 78. 

By icsapbus VE (quod corr. A); infra VE legunt: Aristoteles velle primam 
...Cfr. Ockham, Quodl. I, 1: Praeterea 89 Physicorum et 120 Metaphysicae 
ponit Commentator duplicem motorem caeli, separatum et coniunctum. Aliter enim 
si primus motor moveret caelum immediate, moveret in instanti; quod dictum nihil 
valeret, nisi primus motor esset infinitus in vigore. : 

. lib. XI, cap. 6-10; ed. Didot, t. 2, pp. 603-611. 

. ab add. AE. 

. vocale A. 

. ergo ibi /et ubi V; et ibi E. 

. ubi EB; ibi V. 

nulla.... /mon est medium, quamvis posita requiruntur E. 

. refertur ad lib. XI, c. 8 (2-3) et cap. 7 (10) ; ed. Didot, t. 2, p. 606. 
. movere... /potentes movere suis virtutibus E. 

. intrinsece A, 
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potest maior cogitari, verum est intensive; tamen non videtur contradictio, quod sit vel 
cogitetur major potentia ad plura se extendere extensive (Oxon. 1, d. 42, q. u., n. 4; 
ed. Vivés, t. 10, p. 716). 

The Centiloquium does not deal with God's infinity as such, but only with God's 
infinite power and His omnipotence. Ockham denies the possibility of a natural proof 
of the infinity of God, as well as of the infinite power of God and the omnipotence of 
God (Sent. 1, d. 42; and esp. Quodl. II, 2, Il, 1, VII, 17-24). : 

The criticism of the first proof of our conclusion is strange. We did not find this 
argument in Ockham, but succeeded in finding it somehow in Holkot: Ad huiusmodi 
modorum declarationem suppono primo, quod Deum in praesenti non possumus 
cognoscere in aliquo conceptu sibi proprio simplici, nisi ille conceptus sit ad placitum 
institutus, ita quod ille conceptus “est” est a nobis intellectus; et isto conceptu utimur loco 
rei, quae Deus est, ita quod impossibile est Deum intelligi a nobis nisi per hoc quod 
talis conceptus intelligitur; hoc modo autem conceptus compositus soli Deo est con- 
veniens licet quaelibet (quilibet ms.!) eius pars sit abstracta a creaturis. Verbi gratia 
supponamus, quod ens infinitae bonitatis vel illud quo majus cogitari non potest vel ne- 
cesse esse sit conceptus proprius et exprimens quid nominis huius termini Deus, impos- 
sibile ergo est, quod haec sit evidens: Deus est, nisi haec sit evidens: aliquod ens est 
infinitae bonitatis vel veritatis; haec auten evidens non potest esse; ergo etc. (Quodl. 
I, 1, Royal Ms 10 C VI). How seriously Holkot sees the consequences of this idea 
is evident from his ninth conclusion: Nona conclusio patet ex hits omnibus, quod nulla 
theologia, quam viator naturaliter potest acquirere, est scita (ibid.). The entire ques- 
tion is a model of medieval fideism. 

The two other proofs of our conclusion are especially criticized by Ockham in 
Quod]. VII, 22: Utrum intentio Philosophi et Commentatoris sit, quod Deus sit in- 
finitus intensive, and especially in Quodl. VII, 23: Utrum de facto Deus sit infinitae 
virtutis intensive. In comparing both the text of the Centiloquium and the text of the 
Quodlibeta we noticed a great difference. We did not find that Ockham states that 
the angel or a soul is able to move the primum mobile, nor igitur nulla certa quantitas 
potentiae requiritur ad movendum. 


{48 CONCLUSIO } 


A Quarta conclusio: 
Quop Deus Est OMNIPOTENS. 


Istam conclusionem tenent theologi tamquam ex proxima sequentem, 
quia ex quo est infinitae virtutis intensive, videtur sequi ipsum esse 
omnipotentem. 

Verumtamen ab aliquibus imaginatur aliquid posse! esse infinitae 
virtutis intensive respectu unius actionis, quamvis non respectu cuiuscum- 
que, ut si ignis poneretur esse infinitae virtutis respectu calefactionis; 
ex quo tamen non sequitur, quod esset infinitae virtutis respectu frige- 
factionis. Et sic tunc non formaliter? sequitur: Deus est infinitae virtutis 
intensive, ergo Deus est omnipotens; sed bene ex significatione vocabuli 
prius data sequitur, ex ista scilicet significatione: quod Deus est illud, 
quo maius vel melius cogitari non potest. 


Ae Te Orso: 
2. infinitae... /omnipotentem. Similiter non E. 


B 


B: 
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Sed contra hoc arguitur et probatur, quod Deus non sit omnipotens, 
quia Sortes potest aliquid facere, quod Deus non potest facere, ergo Deus 
non est omnipotens. Consequentia est plana et antecedens declaratur 
multipliciter: 

Primo: quia Sortes potest seipsum interficere, et Deus non potest 
seipsum interficere, ergo Sortes potest, quod Deus non potest. 

Secundo: Sortes potest sibiipsi malum facere, et Deus non potest 
sibiipsi malum facere; ergo Sortes potest, quod Deus non potest. 

Tertio: Sortes potest sedere iuxta meliorem se, et Deus non potest 
sedere iuxta meliorem se; ergo Sortes potest, quod Deus etc. 

Quarto: Sortes potest generare filium distinctum a se essentialiter, et 
Deus hoc non potest, igitur etc.! 

Quinto: Sortes potest peccare, et Deus non potest peccare; ergo 
Sortes potest, quod Deus non potest. 

Sexto: Sortes potest nasci et infirmari? et in se recipere aliquod acci- 
dens, quorum Deus nullum potest; ergo Sortes potest, quod Deus non 
potest. 

Septimo?: Sortes potest loqui, comedere, cantare, mutare nutrimentum 
in substantiam suam, crescere et augmentari secundum suam essentiam, 
quod non potest Deus secundum suam essentiam; igitur Sortes potest, 
quod Deus non potest; igitur4 Deus non est omnipotens. 

Alia multa istis consimilia possunt contra istam conclusionem adduci, 
quae istis solutis possunt faciliter solvi. 


Ad primum istorum dicitur concedendo consequentiam et negando 
antecedens. Et ad primam probationem dicitur negando istam conse- 
quentiam: Sortes potest seipsum interficere, et Deus non potest, ergo 
etc. Et hoc duplici de causa: Primo quia committitur fallacia aequivoca- 
tionis in isto termino seipsum; nam in prima propositione supponit pro 
Sorte et in secunda pro Deo, et sic aequivocatur. Secundo quia com- 
mittitur fallacia figurae dictionis commutando quale quid in hoc aliquid, 
hoc est arguendo a terminis connotativis et! accidentalibus ad terminum 
absolutum et substantialem, quia isti termini, qui accipiuntur in ante- 
cedente, scilicet “interficere seipsum’’, sunt termini accidentales, et iste 
terminus “non potest aliquid” est terminus substantialis, et ille ponitur in 
consequente?. Et ideo non oportet consequentiam valere, sicut ista conse- 
quentia non valet: Sortes non comedit carnes crudas vel Sortes non potest 
comedere carnes crudas, et Sortes heri emit carnes crudas3, ergo Sortes 


non potest comedere, quod heri emit. Sed bene sequitur: Sortes potest 


1. Quarto... /om. V. es : ‘ 
2. Sexto... /Sexto: Sortes potest irasci, Deus autem non, ergo etc. Septimo: 


Sortes potest informari E; putrefieri add. V. 


Gi 


3. Octavo E. 
4. Sortes... /om. E. 


1. conno/...fom.E. rar ae : 
2. et iste... /et isti termini posse aliquid vel potest aliquid, qui ponuntur in 


consequente, est (!) terminus substantialis Vj; et isti termini, qui ponuntur in con- 
sequente, sunt termini essentiales et substantiales E. 


3. et Sortes heri..../om. E. 
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interficere seipsum, et Deus non potest interficere Sortem, ergo Sortes 
potest illud, quod Deus non potest facere: Et tunc secunda pars ante- 
cedentis est falsa. 

Ad secundum dicitur consimiliter negando consequentiam. Sed bene 
sequitur: Sortes potest sibiipsi malum facere, et Deus non potest Sorti 
malum facere, ergo Sortes potest, quod Deus non potest. 

Ad tertium etiam dicitur uniformiter negando consequentiam, quia 
hoc relativum “'se’’ aequivocatur, quia in prima propositione refertur ad 
Sortem et in secunda ad Deum, et ideo consequentia non valet. 

Ad quartum dicitur negando antecedens, quia in generatione Sortis 
Deus potius operatur quam Sortes, quia Sortes nihil potest nisi Deo co- 
operante, secundum quod elicitur plane 7° et 8° Physicorum4, et etiam 
ab illo Evangelii: ‘Sine me nihil potestis facere’’>. Unde Deus potius 
est operator et pater® filii Sortis quam ipsemet Sortes, sicut causa prin- 
cipalis magis est causa quam instrumentalis, quae non agit nisi virtute 
principalis.’ 

Ad quintum dicitur’ negando consequentiam, quia committitur falla- 
cia figurae dictionis, commutando quale quid in hoc aliquid, quia secun- 
dum doctores posse peccare potius significat defectum potentiae quam 
potentiam, quia tales: Sortes potest deficere a bono, Sortes non habet 
tantam potentiam, qua semper poterit virtuose operari, Sortes potest 
vinci, Sortes non habet tantam potentiam, qua semper potest resistere 
nocumento, significant clare defectum potentiae. 

Ad sextum patet per iam dicta, quia omnia illa potius denotant 
defectum potentiae quam ipsius perfectionem. Et etiam forma non valet, 
quia continue committitur fallacia figurae dictionis?. 

Ad septimum patet per idem: Negatur consequentia; nam in omni- 
bus talibus actionibus Deus potius operatur quam Sortes, sicut dictum 
est; quia Sorte loquente Deus magis loquitur, et ipso comedente magis 
comedit, et ipso cantante magis cantat, tamquam causa principalis cuius- 
cumque talis effectus!°, 

Patet ergo, qualiter consimilia sunt intelligenda, quae idiotis non 
intelligentibus satis videntur ligare, sicut dictum est!!, 


Remarks 


This conclusion mentions some “‘possibilia” which God is not able to realize. 


The problem and the solution are both common to the Scholastics. The solutions, 


1B 


4. scilicet secundum principium: omne quod movetur etc., de quo passim in 7° 


et 80 libris Physicorum. 


a1 05,193 0c 

op..../pater V; principium E. 

. instrumentalis E. 

. dico E, 

. aequivocationis V. 

10. Item cum dicitur: Sortes potest peccare etc., dicitur negando consequentiam; 


OWNAYN 


sed sequitur: Sortes potest etc., et Deus non potest facere illum actum saltem coopera- 
tive, quo Sortes peccat, ergo etc. Vel dicitur, quod peccare non significat potentiam sed 
defectum et carentiam. add. V. 


11. Sequitur 54 conclusio add. A; patet ergo conclusio E; totum om. V. 
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especially, are in accordance with Ockham’s Logic (cf. Summa Logicae, cap. De Falla- 
ciis figurae dictionis, U1, 3, 10 and other chapters). Like the other great Scholastics 
Ockham is not too much interested in details. We were able to find only the following 
passage (about another passage concerning sin, see the remarks to the following con- 
clusion) which has a direct connection with this conclusion. He writes: Ad argumen- 
tum principale nego istam consequentiam: Deus non potest peccare etc. (also mort), 
et ista sunt possibilia, ergo non potest facere omnia possibilia. Sicut ista consequentia 
non valet: Deus potest facere omnem actum absolutum et positivum se solo; sed actus 
meritorius est huiusmodi; ergo Deus se solo potest facere meritorium. Sed in omnibus 
talibus est fallacia figurae dictionis, quia in prima propositione accipitur unum sim- 
pliciter absolutum, et in minore subaccipitur unum connotativum:; et in talibus est 
fallacia figurae dictionis. Ita est in proposito, quia peccare non tantum importat illam 
rem, quae producitur, sed etiam importat aliquid esse obligatum ad oppositum, quod 
facit vel omittit. Eodem modo mori non importat praecise destructionem alicuius rei, sed 
importat destructionem illius rei, quae dicitur mori; et ita licet possit destruere omnem 
aliam rem, tamen non potest ipse mori (I. Sent. d. 42, q. 1, H). 

As to the opinion mentioned in A cf. in some sense Quodl. III, 1. This conclusion, 
therefore, can be Ockhamistic, but is not characteristic of Ockham. 


{52 CONCLUSIO} 


A Quinta conclusio est: 


Quop Deus PoTrEst FACERE OMNE, Quop Fieri! NON 
INCLUDIT CONTRADICTIONEM. 


Ista conclusio sequitur ex proxima praecedenti, quia omne possibile 
fieri Omnipotens potest facere; sed omne quod fieri non includit con- 
tradictionem est possibile fieri, ergo omne quod fieri non includit contra- 

" dictionem?, Deus potest facere?. 


B Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Si esset vera, sequeretur, 
quod! Deus potest facere peccatum. 
Cc Ad illud breviter dicitur distinguendo consequens penes amphibolo- 


giam; nam unus sensus est iste: Deus potest facere illam rem sive illum 
actum, qui est peccatum. Et ille est sensus proprius et verus; quia quod 
aliqua res potest fieri sine hoc, quod Deus illam! principaliter faceret?, 
in Philosophia est erroneum et in Theologia est haereticum. Alius sensus 
est iste: Deus potest facere peccatum, id est Deus potest peccare et 
male facere; et iste sensus est improprius et falsus; et ex hoc non 
sequitur, sicut iam dictum est, quod aliquid potest fieri, quod Deus non 


A: 1. om. E (et in sequenti). 

2. omnipotens potest facere ergo add, V. 

3. omne quod fieri non includes contradictionem add. V. 
B: 1. si esset... /Deus potest facere omne quod fieri non includit contradictionem 
ergo V; omne quod non includit contradictionem Deus potest facere, sed facere pecca- 
tum non includit contradictionem, ergo E. 
Cie rom. 2. 

2. causa existeret E. 
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potest facere, quia faciendo ipsum peccatum Deus non peccat. Et ideo 
non sequitur: Deus facit peccatum, igitur Deus peccat>. 


Debet autem praedicta conclusio sane intelligi in isto sensu: omne 


illud Deus potest facere, ad cuius propositionem significantem illud esse 
vel fieri non sequitur contradictio, vel contradictoria4 sibi invicem con- 
tradicere> respectu illius significati, respectu cuius sequitur: quae® sibi 
contradicunt, esse simul vera’. 


Remarks 


The fifth conclusion states one principle which certainly is of the greatest im- 


portance to Ockham (Cf. Baudry, Le Tractatus de principiis Theologiae..., p. 45). 
There can be no doubt that Ockham makes ample use of this principle, as is evident 
throughout his works. But he never uses this principle in order to prove any philo- 
sophical truth as such; we have yet to find any instance in Ockham contradicting this 
statement. The ample theological use of this principle by Ockham proves one fact: 
he is very conscious that, in order to prove what really exists and what things really 
are, we must in all humility ask the things, and we may not prescribe for God, Who 
created the things, how to make these things. 


Though this principle is found among Ockham’s doctrines, nevertheless we are 


not able to say that this conclusion and its declaration are characteristically Ockhamistic, 
and this for the following reasons: 


(1) This principle is also the main axiom of Scotus: Dico...quod est maxima 


mihi certissima, quod Deo est possibile omne quod non includit evidenter contradic- 
tionem, et ad quod non sequitur necessario contradictio (Ox. IV, d. 10, q. 2, n. 11). 


(2) We were not able to find a satisfactory text and explanation of this principle, 


used by the author of the Centiloguium, in Ockham. Here are some of Ockham’s formu- 
lations: Deus potest facere, quidquid non includit contradictionem (II Sent., q. 8, in 
fine). (Deum) posse facere omne illud, quod non includit contradictionem fieri... 
(Quodl. VI, 1; cf. VI, 2). A better text: Ad improbationem dico, quod omnipotentia 
sicut modo loquimur, non respicit omne illud, quod non includit contradictionem. Hoc 
est dictu, Omnipotens non potest efficere omne illud quod non includit contradictionem, 
quia non potest efficere Deum; Omnipotens tamen potest efficere omne factibile, quod 
non includit contradictionem et omne aliud a Deo, quod non includit contradictionem 
(I Sent. d. 20, q. 1, L, text corrected according to Ms. Florenz. Bibl. Naz., A, 3, 

see also Baudry, Le Tractatus...p. 45). 


801; 


(3) A more satisfactory formula and explanation is found in Holkot: Deus potest 


facere, quidquid fieri non includit contradictionem (II Sent., q. 2, S: sextus art. prima 
prob.). And he explains: Dico, quod haec suppositio: Deus potest facere, quidquid 


non includit contradictionem, est vera, si bene intelligatur; intelligatur enim sic: Deus 


potest facere quo facto et existentibus omnibus propositionibus, quae possunt esse, . 
sequuntur aliqua contradictoria esse simul vera, et omne illud potest facere, quo posito , 
in esse non sequuntur aliqua contradictoria esse simul vera (1. c. U). Cf. IV Sent. 
q. u. BBB. & 

i 
Gc . facere Sortes E. Et... /om. V. A 


SAY Bo 


et praedicata E. 
contradicunt EV; 1. i /unius et eiusdem E. 


Sed: /om. V. 
. resp... /quia quae sibiipsis contradicunt esse simul vera non possunt E. 


} 
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(4) The objection (see also Concl. 7, B) against this principle is not charac- 
teristically Ockhamistic either, for the simple reason that it is a very old one. The 
answer to the objection is not in accordance with Ockham’s own opinion, though it 
could be taken from Ockham. The Venerabilis Inceptor deals with this problem in the 
Commentary on the Sentences, 1, d. 47, q. 1 and in the Summa Logicae, Ill, 3, 6, ed. 
Venet. 1508, fol. 97 va. In the Commentary on the Sentences Ockham first says, that 
there could be an opinion which adheres to the statement: Deus vult malum, and that 
this “opinans’” could distinguish the two statements (as does the Centiloguium): Deus 
facit malum et Deus facit male malum. But he thinks the expression: Deus facit malum 
(or peccatum) does not sound well, therefore he says: Sed sive praedicta opinio sit 
catholica sive haeretica, dico quod secundum intentionem Sanctorum non est conceden- 
dum, quod Deus vult malum nec quod Deus facit malum, quia sive de virtute sermonis 
sive non, per tales propositiones intelligunt istas: Deus vult aliquid male et iniuste, 
Deus facit aliquid male et iniuste, quae nullum intellectum habere possunt bonum, quia 
tunc Deus faceret aliquid vel vellet, cuius oppositum teneretur facere vel velle, quod 
est omnino absurdum. 

In the same sense Ockham introduces the opinion of the Centiloguium as the 
opinio aliquorum in the Summa Logicae (1. c.), where he explains the proposition: 
Deus facit peccatum according to the second mode of amphibology. This text comes 
closer to the text of the Centiloguium, but in any case it is not the opinion of Ockham. 


(5) Holkot comes close to an explanation of our objection. This Dominican who 
certainly was not a Thomist, though he not infrequently quotes St. Thomas, makes the 
following statements: Quod Deus sit immediata causa peccati; Deus est principalior 
causa peccati; Deus voluntate beneplaciti vult peccatum esse. And he sums up his 
position in saying: Sic igitur ex isto articulo patent tria: Unum quod Deus est causa 
omnis rei....Secundum est, quod Deus est causa peccati, id est volitionis, quae est 
peccatum....Et tertium est, quod non debet dici auctor peccati quasi authenticans leges 
peccandi (Sent. Il, q. 1 FF; cf. IV, g. 1 CCC). 

The difference between Ockham and Holkot in regard to this opinion, may be 
measured by the following criticism of Ockham by Holkot: Nota hic, quod Ockham 
in Summa (id est Logicae, see above) c. de amphibologia dicit, quod omnes Sancti, 
quando negant Deum esse causam peccati vel facere peccatum, intelligunt per istam: 
Deus facit peccatum, unam aliam, scilicet istam: Deus peccat, vel istam: Deus facit 
aliquid, quod non deberet facere, vel aliquam consimilem, quae sunt falsae; et ideo 
ad talem intellectum negant Deum facere peccatum. Sed ista expositio non est vera, 
nec ad istum intellectum negant Sancti Deum facere peccatum, immo de ista nemo hae- 
sitat: Deus peccat, nisi forte per communicationem idiomatum verificatur, quomodo 
non est ad propositum; de hoc vide alibi; de eodem quomodo haec est vera: Deus 
peccat, Deus odit. Unde posito, quod Deus compelleret hominem ad peccandum per 
impossibile, non sequitur, quod Deus peccaret, cum nihil potest peccare nisi quod 
potest esse sub lege. Immo volunt Sancti auferre causalitatem respectu peccati, quae 
causalitas inducit hominem ad peccandum...Unde melius est dicere, quod Deus non 
est causa totalis peccati nec praecipit peccatum fieri, quia praecipere aliquid fieri est 
dare auctoritatem, quod illud fiat, et Deus non praecipit, immo prohibet peccatum 
fieri; ideo negatur proprie esse auctor peccati, tamen est causa efficiens actionis quae 
est peccatum (Determ. Quaest. XI CC). 
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[6* CONCLUSIO} 


Sexta conclusio: 


Quop Deus PoTEsT ASSUMERE OMNEM CREATURAM SIVE 
OMNE ALIUD A DEO IN UNITATEM SUPPOSITI. 


Ista conclusio probatur: Deus assumsit aliquam naturam! in unitatem 
suppositi, ergo Deus potest assumere omnem. Ista consequentia patet, 
non? gratia formae sed gratia materiae, quia non videtur maior ratio, 
quare potuit unam assumere magis quam aliam, et omnes assumtiones 
sunt compossibiles, ergo Deus potest assumere omnem. 

Item: illa consequentia est satis communis et probabilis in Theologia ; 
et antecedens praedictae consequentiae, scilicet quod Deus assumsit unam 
naturam, est articulus fidei, quia articulus fidei est credere, quod Deus 
assumsit humanam naturam. 

Item: non includit contradictionem Deum assumere naturam asini- 
nam; igitur Deus illud potest facere. Consequentia patet per proximam 
conclusionem}, et pari ratione potest assumere lapidem et lignum et sic 
de singulis. 


Remarks 


It can be called an opinion almost common among the Scholastics, St. Thomas 


and Duns Scotus included, that any divine Person is able — de potentia Dei absoluta — 
to assume any creature. Ockham deals with the problems connected with this opinion 
in Sent. III, q. 1 and in some details follows rather St. Thomas than Duns Scotus, 
See also op. cit. q. 9 for some logical problems. But all this abundant development of 
possibilities and conclusions imagined by the author of the Centiloguium or his authors 
is not to be found in Ockham. If we are allowed to judge these abstruse speculations 
in the light of the authentic works of Ockham, we have the right to say, that he would 
have refused to accept them if he had seen them or heard of them. Ockham does not 
like these “‘puerilia.” We will, therefore, confine our remarks on the following con- 
clusions to certain important details. 


[74 CONCLUSIO} 


Septima conclusio quae videtur ex ista sequi, est ista: 
Quop OMNIS PROopOSITIO MERE AFFIRMATIVA EX TERMINIS 
COMMUNICABILIBUS! COMPOSITA, IN QUA NULLA PONITUR 
NEGATIO, Culus TERMINI SUPPONUNT PRO ALIQUO, QUAE 
NON FALSIFICATUR PRAECISE PRO SUPPOSITIS DIVINIS SINE 
Nova IMPOSITIONE TERMINORUM, EST POSSIBILIS. 


Ista conclusio declaratur?: Deus assumsit3? omnem naturam in unita- 
tem suppositi, igitur omnis‘ talis propositio est vera. Ista consequentia 


. creaturam VN; creaturam sive naturam E. 

om. A. 

. praecedentem add. E. 
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est bona et antecedens est possibile, igitur et consequens. Et quod illa 
consequentia sit bona, patet ex hoc: quia facta assumtione alicuius 
creaturae in unitatem suppositi divini statim fit communicatio idiomatum 
sive dictionum Dei et illius creaturae. Sicut quando assumtio hu- 
maneae naturae in unitatem suppositi divini fuit facta, statim fuerunt 
tales propositiones verae: Deus est homo, homo est Deus, Deus est 
mortalis, homo est aeternus, Deus est generatus, Deus est conceptus in 
utero Beatae Virginis Mariae, Deus incepit esse homo’, homo fuit ab 
aeterno, homo creavit mundum et sic de aliis, ita quod omnia® verifica- 
bilia, quae sunt vel fuerunt termini communicabiles de Deo, fuerunt 
verificabilia de homine et econverso; et hoc ratione talis assumtionis. 
Ergo pari ratione, si Deus nunc assumeret aliquam creaturam in unitatem 
suppositi, consimilis fieret inter Deum et illam creaturam communicatio 
talium dictionum; ergo cum Ipse potest assumere omnem creaturam in 
unitatem suppositi, inter Ipsum et omnem creaturam potest esse com- 
municatio idiomatum, et per consequens omnes tales propositiones sunt 
possibiles: Deus est asinus, Deus est lapis, lapis est asinus, et sic de aliis 
propositionibus mere affirmativis, cuius termini pro aliquo supponunt. 

Et probantur omnes tales expositorie. Sicut posito, quod Filius Dei 
assumeret lapidem et asinum in unitatem suppositi, tunc posset exposito- 
rie sic argui: Iste Filius Dei est asinus, iste Filius Dei est lapis, 
ergo lapis est asinus. Clarum est, quod discursus est expositorius, 
et praemissae patent ratione assumtionis, quae inducit idioma- 
tum communicationem. Et sic consimiliter quaelibet propositio mere 
affirmativa, cuius termini pro aliquo supponunt, in qua nulla ponitur 
negatio, potest probari. Et dico notanter: in qua nulla ponitur negatio’, 
quia ista propositio: Deus est non-ens, sine nova impositione terminorum, 
per nullam assumtionem poterit verificari, Et ista omnia sequuntur ex 


_ quinta conclusione, scilicet quod Deus potest facere8, omne, quod fieri 


non includit contradictionem. 


Sed contra istas tres conclusiones instatur: 
[Contra 54" conclusionem} 


Primo: Si Deus posset facere omne, quod fieri non includit contra- 
dictionem, igitur Deus potest damnare innocentem et salvare peccato- 
rem, damnare Beatam Virginem Mariam et omnem multitudinem bea- 
torum, salvare Iudam sive beatificare et omnem multitudinem dam- 
natorum, quod non videtur bene sonare, quia ex hoc sequitur, ut videtur, 
quod Deus non esset iustus, et quod ipse iniuste iudicaret, quia iniustum 
est dare praemium non merenti et non dare bene merenti; sequitur 
etiam, quod ipse posset mentiri, qui dixit bonos habituros beatitudinem 
sive vitam aeternam et malos poenam aeternam, secundum illud Evan- 
gelii: “Ibunt hi in vitam aeternam, illi autem in ignem aeternum.’! 


. interl. V; A om, et habet in marg. Nota non incepit esse. 
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Et quod ista sequerentur, apparet, quia nullum istorum videtur inclu- 
dere contradictionem. 

Et quod ista sunt falsa, patet ex communi opinione tam theologorum 
quam philosophorum, qui omnes ponunt sine aliqua haesitatione, quod 
Deus non potest peccare. Propter quod venerabilis Anselmus? De libro 
arbitrio: ‘Si Deus mentiretur, non sequeretur, quod mendacium non esset 
peccatum, sed quod Deus non esset Deus.” 

Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod aliquis posset odire Deum meritorie. 
Ista consequentia probatur sic: Deus potest facere omne, quod fieri non in- 
cludit contradictionem; ergo Deus potest praecipere Sorti, ut Sortes odiat 
eum; quia hoc non includit contradictionem, quia Plato potest parecipere 
Sorti, ut odiat Deum. Tunc sic: quicumque implet praeceptum divinum, 
meretur; sed casu possibili posito, scilicet quod Deus taliter praecipiat 
Sorti, tunc Sortes odiendo Deum implet praeceptum divinum; ergo Sortes 
odiendo Deum meretur. Et falsitas consequentis declaratur: Quia, qui- 
cumque faciendo aliquid meretur, hoc facit pro amore Dei; si ergo 
Sortes odiendo Deum mereatur, sequitur quod odit Deum pro amore 
Dei. Quod videtur includere contradictionem; quia quamvis esset possi- 
bile quod aliquis posset idem simul diligere et odire, non tamen videtur 
possibile, quod aliquis odiat idem et mereatur‘ illud odire propter hoc, 
“ee ipsum diligit. Et istud assumtum, scilicet quod quicumque aliquid 

acit meritorie, facit hoc pro amore Dei, est principium in Theologia, 
quod ponit, quod sine caritate nemo potest mereri, sicut plane videtur, 
quod illa auctoritas Apostoli dicat: “Si linguis hominum loquar et 
angelorum etc., caritatem autem non habeam, nihil mihi prodest’’. 


[Contra 64” conclusionem} 


Contra secundam illarum conclusionum, scilicet quod Deus posset assu- 
mere omnem creaturam in unitatem suppositi, instatur: 

Quia vel talis assumtio est unio creaturae ad Deum vel cum tali 
unione specialis acceptatio, quia' Deus specialiter et gratiose, verumetiam 
gratiosius acceptat talem creaturam assumtam quam aliquam aliam, Pri- 
mum non potest dici, quia sic sequeretur, quod omnis creatura iam de 
facto esset assumta, quia omnis creatura est Deo unita, ex quo secundum 
theologos Deus est ubique essentialiter, potentialiter et praesentialiter. 
Et si secundum dicatur, tunc non potest assumere lapidem, quia lapis 
non est receptivus alicuius gratiae, qua mediante Deus lapidem taliter 
assumere posset. 

Item: Deus non potest diligere lapidem plus quam Beatam Virginem, 
quia Deus non potest aliquas creaturas diligere inordinate; sed si Deus 
plus diligeret creaturam minus diligibilem, ipse inordinate diligeret crea- 


2. Non invenimus locum istum. ; . ' : iss 
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turas ; ergo Deus hoc facere non potest; ergo Deus naturam lapidis taliter 
assumere non potest. 

Item: Si Deus posset assumere omnem creaturam in unitatem sup- 
positi, pari ratione potest dimittere assumptam. Ista consequentia videtur 
evidens, et falsitas consequentis declaratur: Quia ex hoc sequitur, quod 
iste terminus homo esset terminus accidentalis, quia potest adesse et 
abesse praeter subiecti corruptionem, id est posset vere afhirmari et vere ne- 
gari de eodem praeter hoc, quod aliquod? corrumpatur. Et falsitas con- 
sequentis satis reputatur nota in Logica, et potest eee elici ex Porphyrio, 
qui ponit differentiam inter substantiam et accidens, et parecipue inter 
speciem specialissimam et accidens, quod? est universale. Consequentia 

eclaratur: Quia si Deus posset dimittere naturam humanam assumtam, 
ponatur ergo in esse, et vocetur filius A, et ista natura B, tunc sic: A 
fuit homo, et nunc non est homo, ergo iste terminus homo prius veri- 
ficabatur de A et postea vere nagabatur ab A, et clarum est, quod non 
est in aliquo corruptus. Et consimiliter potest argui de B, quia B nunc 
est homo, et prius non fuit homo, quia in A B4 fuit assumta, et B non 


. est corrupta vel noviter generata, ergo iste terminus homo potest abesse 


et adesse praeter subiecti corruptionem, ergo est accidens. 

Item: Istum filium, demonstrando B generavit Beata Virgo, et istum 
filium demonstrando A generavit Beata Virgo, et nullum istorum est 
reliquum, ergo duos filios generavit Beata Virgo, quod videtur esse 
haereticum in Theologia. 

Item: Sequeretur, quod Beata Virgo posset novum filium habere 
sine nova generatione. Consequens videtur falsum et consequentia sta- 
tim patet: Quia ista natura dimissa statim post dimissionem incepit esse 
filius Beatae Virginis, quia ista natura incepit esse homo, et iste homo 
non fuit creatus, sed naturaliter> in utero Beatae Virginis conceptus et 
nutritus; et ante dimissionem non fuit filius, quia si sic, Beata Virgo 
habuisset duos filios, scilicet ipsum B et ipsum A; ergo nunc incepit 
esse filius, ergo Beata Virgo habet® novum filium sine nova generatione. 

Et consimiliter potest probari, quod Beata Virgo desinit habere 
filium, demonstrando A, sine alicuius corruptione, et quod aliqua duo 
primo possunt esse mater et filius et postea in nulla linea consanguinitatis 
sibi invicem attinere, sine aliqua mutatione alicuius illorum; quod non 
videtur bene sonare. Consequentia faciliter patet ex iam dictis, quia, di- 
missa natura humana, tunc A’ desinit esse filius Beatae Virginis, et tunc8 
A in nullo est mutatus, nec opportet, quod Beata Virgo in aliquo sit 
mutata. 


. eius significatum in aliquo V. 
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[Contra 74" conclusionem} 


Contra tertiam conclusionem, scilicet quod omnis propositio affirma- 
tiva etc., instatur, quod si sic, tunc sequeretur, quod ista propositio: 
homo est asinus, esset possibilis, quia potest esse vera sine nova imposi- 
tione terminorum. Sed falsitas consequentis declaratur: Omnis propositio 
est impossibilis, quae significat sic esse, sicut impossibile est esse; ista 
est huiusmodi; ergo ista est impossibilis. Maior videtur evidens .per 
definitionem propositionis impossibilis. Minor est de se nota, scilicet 
quod ista propositio: homo est asinus, significat sic esse, sicut impossibile 
est esse, quia significat unam rem esse aliam rem a tali re distinctam!, ut 
puta Sortem esse asinum a Sorte distinctum, quod est impossibile, quia in- 
cludit contradictionem, scilicet quod Sortes sit idem numeraliter alicui 
ab eo distincto, quia significat, quod Sortes sit tali rei idem et quod 
Sortes non sit tali rei idem, quae manifeste sibi invicem contradicunt. 

Item: Deus non potest facere Sortem esse Platonem; ergo a multo 
fortiori non potest facere Sortem esse asinum. Ista consequentia videtur 
evidens et antecedens ab omnibus tenetur. 

Item: Si sic, sequeretur, quod omnes istae propositiones essent possi- 
biles, saltem ad istum intellectum, quod possunt esse verae sine nova 
impositione: omne ens est filius Beatae Virginis, omnis asinus est filius 
Beatae Virginis, omnis lapis est filius Beatae Virginis, et sic de con- 
similibus, quia sunt propositiones mere affirmativae, in quibus nulla 
ponitur negatio, quarum termini stant pro aliquibus; et consequens vide- 
tur satis sinistre sonare. 


{ Ad rationes contra 54™ conclusionem} 


Ad primum istorum dicitur ab aliquibus concedendo, quod Deus 
de sua potentia absoluta posset! damnare innocentem et beatificare no- 
centem, non tamen hoc posset de potentia sua ordinata. 

Sed contra: Potentia absoluta Dei est potentia ordinata Dei, ergo 
quidquid posset per potentiam absolutam, posset per potentiam ordina- 
tam. Propter quod alii volentes corrigere modum loquendi mutant 
modum loquendi nominalem in adverbialem et dicunt, quod Deus potest 
praedicta facere absolute, sed non illa facere ordinate, id est tenendo 
suam ordinationem, qua ab aeterno ordinavit bonos esse praemiandos 
et malos puniendos?. 

Sed contra: Creatura, utpote malus judex temporalis damnat inno- 
centem et liberat pessimum peccatorem, ergo Deus hoc facit, vel saltem 
potest facere. Ista consequentia patet per quartam conclusionem et diffu- 
sius per illa, quae dicta sunt in declaratione quartae conclusionis, Ad 
istud dicitur, quod Deus hoc facit ex communi influentia cooperative, 
non tamen facit hoc beneplacite. Alii vero dicunt similiter negando 
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Deum posse taliter facere praecipue beneplacite. Et ulterius dicunt ne- 
gando quod nullum illorum includit contradictionem. Immo dicunt, 
quod satis expresse includit contradictionem* Deum damnare* bonos et 
beatificare malos, quia ex hoc sequitur, quod Deus non esset bonus, et 
quod Deus non esset Deus, secundum quod tangebatur per auctoritatem 
Anselmi. Et istud videtur multis probabilius satis®. 


Ad secundum dicitur ab aliquibus concedendo! conclusionem, scili- 
cet quod aliquis potest odire Deum meritorie, et hoc propter argumen- 
tum factum. Et ulterius negant in tali casu, quod quicumque merendo 
aliquid facit, hoc facit pro amore Dei, nec? hoc esset principium in 
Theologia tali casu posito. Et ulterius dicunt ad auctoritatem Apostoli, 
quod intelligitur secundum legem statutam de facto et non secundum 
omnem casum possibilem. Alii vero finaliter concedunt, quod aliquis 
potest odire Deum pro amore Dei negantes, hoc includere contradic- 
tionem. Tertii vero dicunt simpliciter negando? hoc Deum praecipere 
posse beneplacite et assertive, sed tantum de communi influentia sua 
cooperante, ratione cuius praecepti nullus aliquid facere tenetur*. Et cum 
hoc concordat sententia Apostoli, qua dicitur: “Si angelus Dei evangeli- 
zaverit vobis praeter illud, quod evangelizatum est, non credas ei’’. 


Et ulterius, quando dicitur Sortes potest praecipere hoc, ergo Deus 
potest hoc praecipere, dicitur, quod tales consequentiae arguendo verba- 
liter non valent, sicut non sequitur: Sortes potest peccare, ergo Deus 
potest peccare; et tamen cum hoc stat, quod Sortes nihil potest facere, 
quin Deus hoc idem potest facere, sicut patet in declaratione quartae 
conclusionis. 


[Ad rationes contra 64” conclusionem} 


_ Ad primum contra secundam conclusionem dicitur, quod illa assum- 
tio, qua Deus assumit! creaturam in unitatem suppositi, est unio? ipsius 
creaturae ad Deum sive ad suppositum divinum, sed non qualiscumque 
unio, sed unio intensissima et quasi ineffabilis excedens omnem unionem 
naturalem tam accidentalem quam essentialem. Quia ratione talium 
unionum nattralium non fit communicatio idiomatum substantiva, id 
est in terminis substantivis, quia quamvis forma‘ uniatur materiae, 
propter hoc non conceditur, quod forma sit materia vel quod materia sit 
forma; sed ratione unionis naturae humanae ad suppositum divinum 
conceditur, quod homo est Deus et Deus est homo. Et ulterius negatur 
consequentia, qua infertur, quod omnis creatura de facto est assumta, 
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quia quamvis omnis creatura quodammodo sit Deo unita, non tamen 
ita intense, quia non in unitatem suppositi assumta, ratione cuius idio- 
matum communicatio sustinetur>. Et ulterius dicitur ab aliquibus, quod 
quamvis concederetur, quod talis unio sive assumtio esset specialissima ac- 
ceptatio, hoc tamen non obstante Deus posset assumere lapidem in uni- 
tatem suppositi. Et ulterius dicitur, quod Deus potest absolute plus 
lapidem acceptare quam Beatam Virginem vel quamcumque aliam crea- 
turam non assumtam, non tamen potest hoc ordinate. Et similiter con- 
ceditur, quod Deus potest absolute plus diligere lapidem quam Beatam 
Virginem quamvis non ordinate. Sed aliqui magis acceptant primam 
solutionem dicentes contradictionem includere illud, quod secunda re- 
sponsio dicit®, quia contra bonitatem Dei esset Deum plus lapidem 
diligere quam totam’ creaturam rationalem. 


Ad secundum patet per iam dicta: quia quamvis Deus assumeret 
lapidem in unitatem on fp non tamen propter hoc sequeretur, quod 
Deus plus diligeret lapidem quam aliquam aliam creaturam non assum- 
tam, et hoc, praecise tenendo, quod talis assumtio non sit specialior 
acceptatio vel gratiosior, sed quod sit intensior unio ommem unitatem 
naturalem excedens, sicut praedictum est. Et consimiliter conceditur, 
quod Deus absolute potest aliquam creaturam, quae nunc est minus 
diligibilis, magis diligere, et quae nunc est magis diligibilis, minus 
diligere, non tamen potest hoc ordinate. 

Ad tertium dicitur, quod probabiliter potest concedi, quod omnis 
res alia a Deo respectu essentiae divinae est accidens, et per consequens, 
quod iste terminus homo respectu essentiae eiusdem divinae sit terminus 
accidentalis'. Verumtamen potest difficultas aliter evadi negando con- 
sequentiam; quia non omne illud, quod potest adesse vel abesse praeter 
subiecti corruptionem est accidens, sed quod sic potest naturaliter per 
operationem naturalem alicuius causae secundae naturaliter operantis in 
subiectum transmutabile; et de talibus loquitur Porphyrius. 


[Nec est inconveniens concedere, quod terminus substantialis per 
potentiam divinam poterit adesse vel abesse praeter subiecti corruptionem. 
Posset etiam dici, quod sicut non repugnat accidenti habere modum 
substantiae, scilicet per se subsistere, saltem per potentiam divinam, ita 
non repugnat substantiae habere modum accidentis, scilicet alteri in- 
haerendo. }* 


Ad quartum dicitur concedendo tamquam possibile absolute, quam- 
vis non ordinate, quod duos filios generavit Beata Virgo, non tamen 
tamquam verum. Et ulterius conceditur, quod haereticum est dicere in 
Theologia istam propositionem esse veram: Duos filios generavit Beata 
Virgo, sed non est haereticum dicere, istam esse possibilem absolute. 


5. sit substantivarum. V. ; 
6. textus corruptus in A et V. contradictionem.../contradictionem includere 
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L Ad quintum dicitur! concedendo, quod Beata Virgo potest absolute 
noviter habere filium sine nova generatione, et aliquem filium, quem 
nunc habet, desinere habere in filium, sine alicuius? corruptione. Et ulte- 
rius finaliter conceditur, quod aliqua duo, quae se habent nunc tamquam 
mater et filius, possunt sibi invicem non attinere in aliqua> linea con- 
sanguinitatis, sicut probat argumentum. Nec hoc est inconveniens re- 
spectu potentiae divinae, quod Deus potest hoc facere absolute, quamvis 
hoc esset impossibile respectu alicuius causae secundae. 


[Ad rationes contra 74" conclusionem] 


M Ad primum contra conclusionem tertiam dicitur concedendo hanc: 
homo est asinus, esse possibilem theologice; et ulterius negatur, quod 
ista:; homo est asinus, in omni sensu significat sic esse, sicut possibile est 
esse!, quia secundum theologos vel saltem theologice loquendo non 
praecise significat talem naturam irrationalem esse naturam rationalem?, 
sed significat hoc animal, quod} est habens naturam asininam sibi sup- 
positionaliter unitam est habens naturam humanam sibi suppositionaliter 
unitam, quod non est impossibile, verum satis possibile absolute, quam- 
vist non ordinate. 

N Ad secundum dicitur concedendo, quod Deus non potest facere 
Sortem esse Platonem, ad istum intellectum scilicet quod Deus non 
potest facere naturam Sortis esse naturam Platonis. Et consimiliter con- 
ceditur, quod Deus non potest facere naturam asininam esse naturam 
humanam. Cum hoc tamen bene stat, quod ipse sine nova impositione 
terminorum potest hanc facere esse veram: homo est asinus. 

Ad tertium dicitur concedendo consequentiam. Nec tales proposi- 
tiones sinistre sonant respectu potentiae i. ad intellectum datum 
superius. 


Remarks 


In this conclusion the author discusses again the two preceding conclusions. There 
are some details which deserve special attention. 

In E (see also B) the author seems to be of the opinion that God in His absolute 
power is able to condemn an innocent person and to save a sinner. Ockham always 
holds to the solution: praedestinationis nulla est ratio ex parte praedestinati aliquo modo 
prior ipsa praedestinatione. Reprobationis tamen est aliqua ratio....Non vult Deus 
prius punire quam videat aliquem esse peccatorem; ergo primus actus voluntatis divinae 
non est velle damnare Iudam prout Iudas offertur in puris naturalibus, quia sic vellet 
damnare sine culpa, sed videtur quod oportet Iudam offerri voluntati divinae sub ra- 
tione peccatoris antequam velit eum damnare; ergo cum reprobare sit velle damnare, 
reprobatio habet ex parte obiecti rationem, scilicet peccatum finalem praevisum. I Sent. 
d. 41, I, D (see the restrictions to the “‘praedestinatio sine meritis’ in F-G). Cf. also 
Quodl. VI et alibi. 
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There is only one statement, as far as we know, which could be interpreted as 
being in favor of the opinion of the Centiloguium: Secunda conclusio patet in libro 
primo de caritate, quia Deus potest aliquem acceptare in puris naturalibus tamquam 
dignum vita aeterna sine omni habitu caritatis et etiam reprobare sine omni peccato. 
Ill Sent q. 8, C. But this statement, as it stands, is not in agreement with Ockham’s 
doctrines in his first book and in his Quodlibeta; furthermore, he is, in this question, 
only interested in the necessity of admitting the Aabitus caritatis; and again it could 
be explained by adding: actuali to peccato; and finally we have to take into account 
what will be said about the value of the three last books on the Sentences. Holkot 
has similar expressions, but we are firmly convinced that he does not mean that God 
can condemn a person without any sin to hell (Cf. Holkot, Sent. II, q. 1, espec. Y). 
As to the different mode of expression see Ockham, I Sent. d. 47, q. 1, F. 


More important seems to be the objection and solution of the possibility of a 
meritorious hatred of God (F, see also B), because it is a real and serious difficulty 
in the teachings of Ockham. The thesis that hatred of God could be meritorious was 
imputed to Ockham by Luterell and the Magistri in Ockham’s process at Avignon 
(Cf. Koch, “Neue Aktenstiicke zu dem gegen Wilhelm Ockham in Avignon gefiihrten 
Prozeb,” in Rech. Théol. Anc. Méd., VII [1936], 88). The editor refers to the fol- 
lowing passage: Praeterea omnis voluntas potest se conformare praecepto divino, sed 
Deus potest praecipere, quod voluntas creata odiat eum; ergo voluntas creata potest 
hoc facere. Praeterea omne quod potest esse actus rectus in via, et in patria; sed odire 
Deum potest esse actus rectus in via, puta si praecipiatur a Deo, ergo et in patria IV. 
Sent. q. 14, D (see also II Sent. q. 19, F, K, N-P). It may be of some importance for 
the question of the authenticity of the Centiloguium to note that a text in 
the Tractatus de principiis theologiae edited by Baudry (p. 46, n. 8-9) resembles the 
text of the Centiloguium more than any text of Ockham: Ex eodem autem principio et 
prima conclusione ponit (patet), quod Deus potest virtuose odiri a voluntate creata. 
Posset enim una creatura alteri praecipere, quod odiret Deum. Deus autem potest 
omne illud facere, quod fieri non includit contradictionem: cum igitur tale praeceptum 
fieri non includit contradictionem, quia creatura hoc facere potest, sequitur quod Deus 
potest hoc praecipere. (9) Similiter ex prima conclusione: Deus potest per se immedi- 
ate facere in genere causae efficientis quidquid potest mediante causa secunda. Cum 
igitur possit mediante aliqua creatura tale praeceptum efficere, sequitur et quod per se 
potest; voluntas igitur tali praecepto a Deo facto oboediens mereretur ut beatificaretur. 

Holkot, too, is of the opinion that hatred of God can be commanded by God 
and would be meritorious (Deterimatio q. 1, YY). 

Though at least two texts of Ockham clearly show the opinion that hatred of 
God can be a precept of God (Ockham does not say: can be meritorious), never- 
theless we are not convinced that it is the true opinion of Ockham. We do not doubt 
that the expressions quoted above are from Ockham, but we doubt whether we have 
them in their original meaning. For this we have two reasons. 

First, because we meet other expressions especially in the first book and the 
Quodlibeta where he makes different statements, for instance: Nullus potest ordinate 
odire Deum (1. d. 1, q. 1 E), and in the Quodlibeta: amare Deum propter se super 
omnia est actus sic rectus quod non potest esse diformis (III, 14). 

Secondly, because most of the questions of the three last books of the Com- 
mentary on the Sentences are Reportata, and certainly transcribed in an unfinished state 
as is evident from the variations of the different manuscripts. But Reportata cannot 
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be a safe basis for a definite statement about the teachings of an author, even if they 
should be authentic. 

These remarks certainly do not prove that the opinions in question cannot be 
traced back to Ockham, but they prove that this will not be such an easy task as some 
scholars would have us believe. We question, therefore, the historical value of Anita 
Garvens’ article: “Die Grundlagen der Ethik Wilhelms von Ockham,” in Franziska- 
nische Studien, XX1 (1934), 243-273, 360-408, because in spite of her good refer- 
ences, her prejudices and a misconception of Ockham’s Logic prevented her from 
having a clear view on and a just appreciation of Ockham’s Ethics. 


[84 CONCLUSIO} 
A  Octava conclusio est ista: 


Quop HaAec Propositio: DEus PATER Est FILIUs BEATAE 
VIRGINIS EsT POssIBILIS SINE NOVA IMPOSITIONE TERMINORUM. 


Ista conclusio sequitur! ex immediate praecedenti. Et ulterius proba- 
tur sic: Deus Pater potest assumere naturam humanam assumptam a suo 
Filio; ergo haec est possibilis: Deus Pater est filius Beatae Virginis. 
Ista conclusio videtur evidens, quia praecisa causa, quare Filius Dei est 
filius Beatae Virginis, est, quia assumsit naturam humanam in utero 
Beatae Virginis conceptam; igitur pari ratione, si Deus Pater assumeret 
eandem naturam in unitatem suppositi, vere diceretur filius Beatae Vir- 
ginis, quia posita causa ponitur et effectus. Antecedens patet per quin- 
tam conclusionem. 

Item: Pater est aequalis? potentiae cum Filio, verumetiam> eiusdem 
potentiae; ergo pari ratione, qua Filius assumsit istam naturam, Pater 
assumere potest. 

B Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Quia si sic, tunc sequeretur, 
quod haec esset possibilis: Pater in divinis est Filius in divinis. Con- 
sequens est haereticum, et consequentia declaratur: Quia, facta tali 
assumtione a Patre!, iste homo est Pater, demonstrato homine assumto; 
iste est filius; ergo filius est Pater. 

Item: Sequeretur, quod omnes istae ie essent possibiles: 
Pater generavit semetipsum; Pater moriebatur in cruce; Pater resurrexit 
a mortuis, et sic de talibus quasi infinitis. 

Cc Ad primum illorum dicitur negando consequentiam, et ulterius ad 
probationem dicitur negando istam maiorem: iste homo, demonstrato 
homine assumto, est Pater, quia nullus homo est assumtus, quia natura 
assumta non est homo, sed suppositum assumens talem naturam est 
homo. Unde quamvis una et eadem albedo esset in Sorte et in Platone, 
numquam posset per hoc probari, quod Sortes esset Plato. Sed si in 
maiori demonstretur Pater, qui assumsit humanam naturam, tunc haec 
esset vera: iste homo est Pater; sed tunc, si idem demonstraretur in 
minori, minor esset falsa. 


A: 1. declaratur A. 

2. aequivalens A. 

3. ver. et. /unum A; vel E. 
B: 1. a P. /arguitur sic V. 
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Ad secundum dicitur concedendo, quod haec est possibilis: Pater 
generavit semetipsum, quia Pater posset assumere Beatam Virginem in 
unitatem suppositi; quo facto posset sic argui: Ista Beata Virgo genera- 
vit istum Patrem; ista Beata Virgo est iste Pater; ista Beata Virgo gene- 
ravit istum Patrem; ergo iste Pater generavit istum Patrem, semper 
demonstrando idem, et per consequens: Pater generavit semetipsum.! 
Et ulterius dicitur concedendo, quod istae sunt possibiles: Pater morie- 
batur in cruce, Pater resurrexit a mortuis, et sic de aliis, et hoc ratione 
naturae assumtae, quae moriebatur in cruce?. 


{Notandum est etiam, quod circa istam conclusionem octavam potest quaeri, 
utrum Pater in divinis potest esse Filius. Ad quod conclusio ae, ise 
quod sic. Et si dicatur: Ponatur in esse. Dicitur quod sic debet poni: hoc est 
Filius Beatae Virginis, demonstrando quod prius fuit Pater. Et si nunc dicitur 
sic: hoc est Pater demonstrando suppositum assumens naturam humanam, quod 
prius fuit Pater, hoc est filius, ergo Pater est filius. Ad hoc dicitur negando maio- 
rem. Et si dicitur, quod illa in praedicta conclusione conceditur, scilicet 8, ut patet 
in eius declaratione, dicendum, quod verum est ad hunc intellectum, scilicet quod 
hoc est Pater, antequam assumtio est facta, et in eodem sensu etiam negatur, quod 
hoe est filius. Ulterius nota circa eandem, quod si Filius dimittat naturam assum- 
tam et Pater eandem assumeret, quod tunc potest concedi, quodi illud quod fuit 
Pater, nunc est filius ratione talis assumtionis, et illud quod fuit filius est Pater 
ratione talis dimissionis. Sicut patet, quia una est essentia Patris et Filii, et solum 
modo distinguuntur in hoc videlicit, quod haec est vera: Pater non est Filius, 
ratione assumtionis naturae humanae, et ergo, si Persona Patris illam naturam 
assumeret, et persona Filii illam dimitteret, tunc persona Patris fuerit persona Filii, 
hoc est illud, quod prius fuit Pater, nunc est Filius et econverso. Sed si ponatur, 
quod Pater illam assumeret naturam, et quod Filius eandem observat, tunc alia 
resultat difficultas, quia tunc ut videtur, potest dici, quod ibi non est Pater, sed 
illud quod prius fuit Pater et Filius secundum diversitatem personarum, quod 
hoc totum unitum sit filius Beatae Virginis, et quod non sit Pater, quia 
Si Sic, sequeretur, quod filius esset Pater, sicut expositorie poterit probari. 
Unde sicut Filius potest desinere esse filius ratione dimissionis humanitatis, ita 
Pater potest desinere esse Pater ratione assumtionis talis. Et sic tunc conceditur, 
quod sicut nullus potest esse Filius in essentia divina per dimissionem assumtionis, 
ita possibile est, quod nullus sit Pater in eadem essentia. Primo notandum est, 
quod natura assumta non est Deus, ut vult 31 (?), et tamen est sibi intensissime 
unita ut dicit 71 (7), ergo aliquod est Deo unitum, etc. quod non est Deus. Et 
ulterius sequitur, ut videtur, quod ipsa (?) omnia quae sunt in Deo, sunt ipse 
Deus, quod est contra Boethium. Dici potest evasive, quod ipse intelligit per hoc 
quod dicit: omnia quae sunt etc. quod omnes partes Christi significatae per termi- 
nos communicabiles, ut caput, oculus etc. sunt Deus communicative, non tamen 
vult, ia partes non communicabiles, ut natura humana, humanitas etc. sunt 
Deus, }3 


(To be continued) 
PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F..M. 
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demonstrando idem et per consequens generavit seipsum E; E transp. maiorem et 
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SCOTISTIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LAST DECADE 
(1929-1939) 


Part II 


BAINTON, R. H., “The Immoralities of the Patriarchs according to the 
Exegesis of the late Middle Ages and of the Reformation.” Harvard 
Theological Review, XXIII (1930), 33-49. 


Among the explanations considered is that of Duns Scotus. 


BALIC, CAROLUS, O.F.M., Joannis de Polliaco et Joannis de Neapoli Quaes- 
tiones disputatae de Immaculata Conceptione Beatae Mariae Virginis 
(Bibliotheca Mariana Medii Aevi, Fasc. 1). Sibenici (Jugoslavia), ex 
Typographia ‘‘Kadié,” 1931. 

The doctrine of Scotus was declared heretical by Joannes de Polliaco. 
Being contemporaries of the Marian Doctor, the works of Joannes de Pol- 
liaco and Joannes de Neapoli are of great importance in the study of 
Scotistic Mariology. 


———__——, Joannis Duns Scoti, Doctoris Mariani, Theologiae Ma- 
rianae Elementa (Bibliotheca Mariana Medii Aevii, Fasc. IIA). Sibenici 
(Jugoslavia), ex typographia “Kaci¢,”” 1933. 

In the lengthy ‘‘Prologomena’’ of 150 pages is found the description 
of 98 codices containing the Mariology of Duns Scotus, Following the 
discussion of the origin and the families of the various codices is a 
treatise on the authenticity of Scotus’ works. The author also treats the 
historicity of the famous dispute at Paris about the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. At the end the author proves conclusively the authenticity of the 
Theoremata. The critical text of Scotistic Mariology is followed by 28 
specimen pages of the various codices collated. A very important work. 

For critical reviews of this work cf.: Amadeus a Zedelgem, O.F.M. 
Cap., “Joannis Duns Scoti Operum Absolutae Editionis Efficax Proposi- 
tum,” CF, V (1935), 261-274; Leon Cicchitto, O.F.M.Conv., “Un Con- 
tributo all’ Auspicata Nuova Edizione dell’ Opera Omnia di Scoto,” MF, 
XXXIV (1934), 359-362; Urban Talija, O.F.M., “Kriticko Izdanje 
djela Ivana Duns Skota,” Bogoslovska Smotra, XXIII (1935), 192-197. 

, Ratio Criticae Editionis Operum Omnium J]. Duns Scoti. 
I. Relatio a Commissione Scotistica exhibita Capitulo Generali Fratrum 
Minorum Assisii A.D. 1939 celebrando. Romae, ex Schola Tipographica 
“Pio X,” 1939. Pp. xix+181, and 18 plates. 

In the first part of this relation are given various specimens of the 
variants found in the numerous codices of the I Liber Ordinationis. The 
second part is devoted to a lucid presentation of the causes motivating a 
new critical edition of the complete works of Duns Scotus. Material re- 
quirements necessary to bring this edition to a successful end are simply 
stated. In the appendix some observations are made about the manu- 
scripts containing the sermons of Duns Scotus. The text of Scotus’ ser- 
‘mon about the Last Judgment is edited. 
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, Alte Handschriften der Dominikanerbibliothek in Du- 


brovnik-Ragusa (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie 


des Mittelalters, supplement, vol. III). Miinster i. W., Aschendorff, 
1935. Pp. 3-18. 

In enumerating the manuscripts of Scotistic writers during the four- 
teenth century found in the Dominican library, the author mentions two 
manuscripts of Scotus’ works: f. 137r-198v, Ouodlibetum; f£. 198v-200v, 
Theoremata. 


, “Sermo ratione solemnis inaugurationis “Commissionis 
omnibus Operibus Joannis Duns Scoti edendis’ Romae celebrata.”” AOFM, 
LVIII (1939), 22-26. 

This sermon preached on the occasion of the opening of the Scotistic 
Commission, gives information about the scope of the work undertaken, 
lists names of the collaborators, etc. 


, “De Ordine Minorum tamquam duce pii fidelium sensus 


in Quaestione de Immaculata Conceptione B.V. Mariae.’”” AOFM, LIII 


(1934), 50-65. Also printed separately: Ad Claras Aquas, ex typo- 
graphia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1934. 

This paper was read at the solemn inauguration of the new Athe- 
naeum Antonianum de Urbe, on December 14, 1933. Having shown the 
importance of the “‘sensus fidelium’” in the defining of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, the author proceeds to show the part played by 
the Scotists, who were the leaders of the people in fostering devotion to 
this great prerogative of the Blessed Virgin. 


, ‘Sv. Toma Akvinski i Drugi Nautitelji.” Bogoslovska 


Smotra, XXV (1937), 47-74; 133-160; 261-290; 373-388. Published 


separately under the same title in book form. Zagreb, 1938. 

In his introduction to the Croatian translation of Jacques Maritain’s 
book, Le Docteur Angelique (Paris, 1929), Father Hyacinth Boskovic, 
O.P., makes some exaggerated claims concerning the authority of St. 
Thomas as a Doctor of the Church. It is the purpose of this study to 
demonstrate the relation existing between St. Thomas and the other 
Doctors of the Church. The author contends that panthomism is to be 
rejected. To prove his assertion the author pictures the present state of 
Neo-Scholasticism in Dalmatia, where equal honors are granted to both 
St. Thomas and Duns Scotus. 


, ‘ Apropos de quelques ouvrages faussement attribués a 
Jean Duns Scot.” Recherches de Théologie Anciénne et Médiévale, II 
(1930), 160-188. 

Three works erroneously attributed to Duns Scotus are described, viz., 
Tractatus de formalitatibus, found in the Codex Digby 54 in the Bodleian 
Library (written in the fifteenth century) ; Tractatus de formalitatibus in 
the Codex 300 of the Amplonian Library in Erfurt (probable author is 
Peter Thomas, O.F.M.); Commentarius in 4 libros Sententiarum in 
Codex 300 of the Cajus and Gowille College at Canterbury (probably 
the work of the fourteenth-century author, William of Nottingham). 
These works, although spurious, are of great value in determining the 
doctrine of Duns Scotus because they are written by his disciples. 
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——_—_————, ‘Une question inédite de Jean Duns Scot sur la volonté.” 
Recherches de Théologie Anciénne et Médiévale, IIl (1931), 191-208. 
The author presents a critically-edited text of the question, Czrca 

libertatem voluntatis quaeritur an actus voluntarius causetur in voluntate 

ab objecto movente ipsam vel a voluntate movente seipsam (II Sententia- 
rum, d. 25). Codex 1449, fol. [lIva-113rb, of the National Library at 

Vienna and Codex II, 21, fol. 108v-114r, found in the library of the 

Convent San Francesco a Ripa (Rome), are collated. 

, ‘Die Frage der Authentizitét und Ausgabe der Werke des 
Johannes Duns Skotus in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart.” WW, II 
(1935), 136-158. 

The method to be used in the forthcoming critical edition of the 
complete works of Duns Scotus should be conducted on the secure basis 
of the manuscript tradition. This new edition will produce a new epoch 
in the Franciscan school of thought. 

——_——_——., “Duns Skotus’ Lehre iiber Christi Pradestination im 
Lichte der neuesten Forschungen.” WW, III (1936), 19-35. 

After a brief analysis of the doctrine concerning the predestination of 
Christ and the primary motive of the Incarnation as found in the Ordina- 
tiones and the Reportata of Duns Scotus, the author makes a critical 
examination of the principal interpretations of this doctrine. 

, ‘Uber die Kenntnis der mathematischen Wissenschaften 
als Vorbedingung fiir die richtige Auslegung der Skotus-Werke.” WW, 
III (1936), 120-130. 

A thorough knowledge of mathematics is necessary for the correct 
interpretation of the works of Duns Scotus. The author bases his conten- 
tion on the work of John Ricci, O.F.M., published in 1651 and entitled: 
Apparatus ad imaginativam scientiam doctoris subtilissimi suscitandam, 
Sive opus complectens principia catholicae scientiae, ipsam scientiam, 
methodumque ea omnia inquirendi et componendi, praevium ad analogias, 
methodos et loca mathematica, quae in libris sententiarum, quodlibeticis, 
et theorematum Joannis Duns Scoti continentur, enucleanda. 
—_—_—_____—,, ‘‘Bemerkungen zur Verwendung mathematischer Beweise 

und zu den Theoremata bei den Scholastischen Schriftstellern.” WW, 

III (1936), 191-217. 

The author illustrates the necessity of a knowledge of mathematical 
sciences for a complete comprehension of the doctrine of Duns Scotus. 
He particularly examines the Theoremata, which are written in a mathe- 
matico-deductive method. 

, ‘Die Bedeutung der historisch-kritischen Methode fiir die 
Erneureung der skotistischen Schule in der Gegenwart.” WW, IV 
(1937), 110-130; 181-210. Appeared in pamphlet form: Freiburg im 
Breisgau, Herder, 1937. In 8vo, pp. 51. 

This paper was read at the conference of German Lectors in 1936. 
The author refutes the accusations of the adversaries about the disar- 
rangement, prolixity, and obscurity of Scotus’ works. These faults are 
due to the carelessness of various scribes and editors. The many fables 
concocted in order to extol St. Thomas or Duns Scotus, who are not in 
need of them, are to be condemned. 
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, “Bemerkungen zur Methode des Studiums sowie der Edi- 


tion der Gesamtwerke des Johannes Duns Skotus.”” WW, IV (1937), 


273-281. 

This paper was read at the conference of German Lectors in the sum- 
mer of 1937. The necessity and the possibility of a new critical edition of 
the Ordinationes of Scotus is briefly discussed. As to the method fol- 
lowed, the author is in favor of beginning with the edition of the Opus 
Oxoniense instead of following the chronological order. 

, ‘Vom Tode und der Himmelfahrt Maria (Bemerkungen 


und Texte zur Lehre der Skotistischen Schule des 17 und 18 Jahr- 


hunderts).” WW’, V (1938), 183-201. 

This is a critical study of the Scotistic doctrine of the death and As- 

sumption of the Blessed Virgin according to the theologians of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

, “Skotisti¢éna Skola u proslosti i sadaSnjosti.” Collectanea 

Franciscana Slavica. Acta Primi Congressus, Zagrabiae, 1935. Pp. 3-54. 

This study gives a bird’s-eye view of the Scotistic School in the past 
and present. In the first part, the author treats of the Scotistic School 
from the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries. The second part is de- 
voted to a presentation of the causes for the decline of Scotism during 
the first few decades of the Neo-Scholastic Movement. The accusation 
and condemnation of Scotus as being the precursor of positivism, panthe- 
ism, and modernism, and likewise the misinterpretation of papal docu- 
ments treating of Scholasticism, are the principal factors in the decline of 
Scotism during that period. The author’s final decision is that the con- 
ditio sine qua non of the revival of Scotism is the critical edition of the 
complete works of Duns Scotus. 

, ‘La prédestination de la Trés Sainte Vierge dans la doc- 
trine de Jean Duns Scot.” FF, XIX (1936), 114-158. 

Did the predestination of the Blessed Virgin take place before or 
after the fall of man? The opinions of various Scotists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are considered. After some critical observations 
concerning the text of the Ordinatio and the Reportata, the author con- 
cludes that a more profound study must precede the definite solution of 
this problem. 

, “Marija i Kr3cansko osjecanje.”” Nova Rivija, X (1931), 
310-329. 

The pious ‘‘sensus fidelium’’ played an important part in the dogmatic 
definitions of the various prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin, especially 
with regard to the Immaculate Conception. Defending the doctrine of 
Duns Scotus, the Franciscans became the leaders of this ‘‘sensus fidelium.” 

, “De Collationibus Joannis Duns Scoti Doctoris Subtilis 
ac Mariani.” Bogoslovni Vestnik, IX (1939), 185-219. 

Having listed and described all the known codices containing the 
Collationes of Scotus, the author draws his conclusions. First, forty-six 
Collationes should be ascribed to Scotus instead of thirty-nine; secondly, 
nineteen of these Collationes were held in Paris, twenty-seven at Oxford. 
The author states that seven of these Collationes are as yet unedited, 
although one of them appeared in Wadding’s edition of the Opera 
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Omnia Scoti among the Quaestiones Miscellaneae. Finally, the author 
edits three of these questions, viz.: (a) Utrum in divinis possint esse 
plures emanationes unius et ejusdem rationis; (b) Utrum in divinis sint 
aliquae relationes ad intra praeter relationes originis, et hoc est quaerere, 
an relationes communes divinis, quae sunt aequalitas, similitudo, et 
identitas, sint relationes reales; (c) Utrum conceptus entis sit simpliciter 
univocus Deo et creaturis. 

These three questions had already been edited by Harris in his work, 
Duns Scotus (Oxford, 1927), II, 362-375. 

————__—_—,, “La Questione Scotistica.”’ Rivista di Filosofia Neo-scolas- 
tica, XXX (1938), 229-251. 

The author sets down the results of his inquiry into the value and 
nature of the Opus Oxoniense, the Reportata Parisiensia, and especially 
the Theoremata. As an appendix to his study, the author edits an Alpha- 
bet which illustrates the notion of ens according to Duns Scotus. 

BARTH, TIMOTHEUS, O.F.M., De univocatione inter Deum et mundum juxta 
doctrinam Joannis Duns Scoti. 

Thesis presented for the doctor’s degree in philosophy at the Athe- 
naeum Antonianum, Rome, 1938. 

——_—————., “De fundamento univocationis apud Joannem Duns 
Scotum.” Antonianum, XIV (1939), 181-206; 277-298; 373-392. 

The author considers the transcendental concepts of unity, goodness, 
and truth, and the part they play in the preparation of the way and the 
foundation of univocation. 


—__————.,, “Die Stellung der univocatio im Verlauf der Gotteser- 
kenntnis nach der Lehre des Duns Skotus.” WW, V (1938), 235-254. 

In this study the author demonstrates that the via causalitatis by 
which Duns Scotus arrives at the philosophical concept of God is based 
on the univocal concepts of being, cause, unity, truth, and goodness. 

Baupry, L., “En lisant Jean le Chanoine.”’ Archives d'histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du Moyen Age, IX (1934), 175-195. 

No apodictical arguments can be brought forward for the inauthen- 
ticity of the Theoremata. Neither can it be successfully proven that Duns 
Scotus is an Ockhamist. 

BEAUCHEMIN, F.M., O.F.M., Le Savoir au service de l'amour (Pax et Bonum 
Series). Montreal, Libraire Saint-Frangois, 1933. In 12 mo, pp. 179. 

Franciscan ideals are illustrated by sketches of St. Bonaventure, Duns 

Scotus and Raymond Lull. 


BELLO, LEONARDUS, O.F.M., “‘Litterae encyclicae de universali Christi 
rimatu et regalitate.’ AOFM, LII (1933), 293-311. Printed in pamph- 
Met form under the same title: Romae, Collegium S. Antonii, 1933. 
Pp. 72. 
Translated into French under the title, “De L’Absolue Primauté 
et Royauté Universelle de Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ.” EF, XLVI 
(1934), 257-271. 
The minister general of the Friars Minor expounds Duns Scotus’ 
teaching about the universal primacy and kingship of Christ. All Friars 
Minor are encouraged to embrace and diffuse this doctrine. 
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, “De B. Maria Virgine omnium gratiarum Mediatrice. 
Epistola ad Universos Fratres suae Curae subjectos Directa, 17 Aprilis, 
1938." AOFM, LVII (1938), 136-150; 209-224. Printed separately: 
Romae, apud Collegium S. Antonii, 1938. In 8vo. Pp. 120. 

Translated into German (without the footnotes) by Onuphrius Hell- 
rung, O.F.M., in Vita Seraphica XX (1939), 3-23, under the title: 
“Rundschreiben des Hochwiirdigsten P. General iiber die Seligste Jung- 
frau Maria, die Vermittlerin aller Gnaden.”’ 

The English translation appeared (minus the footnotes) under the 
title: “Mary Mediatrix,” Third Order Forum, XVUI (1939), 253-255; 
258-261; 285-288; XIX (1940), 317-320; 350-356. 

In this encyclical the Most Rev. Father General of the Friars Minor 
demonstrates that the Franciscan order, following Scotus’ doctrine of 
the predestination of the Blessed Virgin, has always been and is an 
ardent defender of the Blessed Virgin, the mediatrix of all grace. 


BELMOND, SERAPHIN, O. F. M., “Essai de Synthése Philosophique du Sco- 


(1933), 600-605. 


tisme.”’ Troisiéme Congres de Lecteurs de Provinces Franciscaines de la 
Langue Frangaise (1932), pp. 75-131. 
Reprinted in FF, XVI (1933), 73-131. 

The author presents an excellent synthesis of the philosophy of 
Duns Scotus. Thomism and Scotism are not directly opposed to each 
other, for both are based on the primacy of Being and Aristotelean 
realism as the foundation of their metaphysics. The only divergence be- 
tween the two systems lies in their diverse conception of transcendental 
being. Cf. the critical remarks of Father Pacific de Villanova, O. F. M. 
Cap., ‘Al marge de deux sintesis filosofiques” (Criterion, XI [1935}, 
116-126). 

, “Essai sur la théorie de la connaissance d’aprés Jean 
Duns Scot.” Quatriéme Congres des Lecteurs Franciscaines de la Langue 
Francaise (Lyon, 1934), pp. 67-131. 
Reprinted in FF, XVIII (1935), 5-32; 197-234. 

The ideological system of Scotus, considered from a gnoseological 
standpoint, is a philosophy of intuition. The act of the intellect, there- 
fore, is formally intuitive; consequently, the idea is the object of cogni- 
tion, and abstraction itself, because of its objectivity, is the object of 
mental intuition. 

, ‘Pour l’étre transcendental.” EF, XLIX (1932), 337- 
348. 

Criticism of Monsieur N. Balthasar’s article: “Le probléme de Dieu 
d’aprés M. Eduoard Le Roy” (Revue néo-scholastique de Philosophie, 
XXXII [1931}, 340-360). 

, “Note sur l’apothéose de l’univocité.” EF, XLV 


Some critical comments on the article of Father Penido, O. P., ‘“Re- 
flexions sur la Théodicée Bergsonienne’”’ (Revue Thomiste, XVI [1933], 
424-452). The author defends the Subtle Doctor’s teaching about uni- 
vocity. 

, “La notion d’acte meritoire d’aprés Jean Duns Scot.” 


EF, XLVI (1934), 161-171. 
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The author presents Scotus’ teaching about the meritorious act as 
found in the Quodlibetum, q. 17. 

——————_., “L’heccéisme scotiste. Ce qu’il n’est pas, ce qu'il est, 

sa valeur apologétique.”” EF, XLVII (1935), 159-170. 

The author elucidates Duns Scotus’ theory about the principle of 
individuation. 

—_—_————, "Le scotisme philosophique manque-t-il de coher- 

ence?” EF, XLIX (1937), 178-188. 

Criticism of some of the accusations against the Subtle Doctor's theory 
of cognition made by Father Leon Veuthey, O. F. M. Conv., in his article, 
“L’Ecole Franciscaine ct la Critique Philosophique Moderne” (EF, XLVIII 
[1936], 129-143; 257-266). 

————__————, ‘La rdle de la mémoire dans I'intellection d’aprés 

Jean Duns Scot.”” EF, XLIX (1937), 650-659. 

Dividing his paper into two parts, the author first shows the neces- 
sity of memory, and secondly, discusses its functions as presented in the 
philosophical system of the Subtle Doctor. 

———_—————,, ‘Le mécanisme de la connaissance d’aprés Pierre Olieu 

dit Olivi.” FF, XII (1929), 291-323; 463-467. 

Critical comparison of the theory of knowledge upheld by Peter 
Olivi and that of Duns Scotus. 

—_____———___., ‘Le mécanisme de la connaissance d’aprés Jean Duns 

Scot.” FF, XIII (1930), 285-323. 

This is a correction of a study of Duns Scotus’ theory of knowledge 
made by Father Olivier Lacombe, O. P., in his article, ‘“La critique des. 
theories de la connaissance chez Duns Scot’ (Revue Thomiste, XIII 
[1930}, 24-47; 144-157; 217-235). 

—___—_—_———., "Du rédle respectif des motifs de credibilité et de 1’ 

‘Habitus fidei’ selon Jean Duns Scot.’” FF, XV (1932), 265-274. 
Published separately in 8vo., pp. 10. 

Although the author agrees with the conclusions of the article of 
Father Fidelis Schwendinger, O. F. M., ‘De analysi fidei juxta Joannem 
Duns Scotum’” (Antonianum, VI {1931}, 417-440), he nevertheless 
makes a few incidental corrections. The author also presents a more 
extensive treatment of some texts of Duns Scotus anent faith. 

, “De J’attribut du sujet.” FF, XVI (1933), 447-451. 

The author defends the univocity of Being against the attacks of 
Father P. Descogs (Institutiones Metaphysicae, 1, 230). 
—_____———., “Duns Scot meétaphysicien.” Revue de Philosophie, 

XXIX (1929), 405-423. ' 

Contrary to the view expressed in Father MacDonagh’s article, ‘La 
notion d’étre dans la metaphysique de Jean Duns Scot’ (Revue Néo- 
scolastique de Philosophie, XXX [1928], 400-417; XXXI [1929], 81- 
96; 148-161), the author contends that Duns Scotus did not attribute 
any other meaning to univocity than that generally accepted by the other 
Scholastics. According to Scotus the concept of being in logical order 
is univocal and does not include analogy. In the ontological order, how- 
ever, it includes the analogy of attribution. The univocity of transcenden- 
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tal being as taught by the Scotists does not exclude the analogy of being 
held by the Thomists. 

Cf. Miguel D’Esplugues’ article, ‘Duns Escot metafisic veritable (Cri- 
terion, V {1929}, 469-476), reconciling the views of both Father 
MacDonagh and Father Belmond. 

, “L’intellect actif d’aprés Jean Duns Scot.’ Revue de 


Philosophie, XXX (1930), 31-54. 


Scotus’ theory of the origin of cognition, the notion and the activity 
of the active intellect, as well as its relation to transcendental being is 
discussed, 

“A propos d’une ‘Critique néo-thomiste du scotisme.’ ” 


Revue de Philosophie, XXXVI (1936), 57-67. 


This is a response to F. X. Maquart’s article, “Faut-il reviser les 
judgements des Thomistes concernant la doctrine de Scot’’ (Revue de 
Philosophie, XXXIV [1934], 400-435). 

“A propos d'une ’Critique néo-thomiste du scotisme.’ ”’ 


Revue de Philosophie, XXXVI (1936), 187. 


The author corrects his previous article. 


BETZENDORFER, W., Glauben und Wissen bei den grossen Denkern des 


Mittelalters. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Zentral-problems der Scho- 
lastik. Leopold Klotz, Gotha, 1931. In 8vo, pp. 260. 

Dealing with the teaching of the great scholastics about Faith and 
Science, the author also considers the doctrine of Duns Scotus. 


BINKOWSKI, J., “Die Wertlehere des Duns Skotus in ihrer Bedentung fiir 


die Gegenwart.” WW, III (1936), 269-282. 
The author explains the Scotistic doctrine of value, which 
is of great scientific and practical importance today. 


, “Die Wertlehre des Duns Skotus,” Philosophie in 


Geschichte und Gegenwart. (Verlag Ferd. Diimmler, Berlin und Bonn, 


1936. In 8vo), pp. 95. 

After comparing St. Thomas’ and the Subtle Doctor’s theory of values, 
the author concludes that the doctrine of Scotus by far surpasses that of 
St. Thomas in utility. 

For some critical remarks concerning this and the preceding article, 
cf. Father Fidelis Schwendinger’s article, ‘“Zu Binkowskis Arbeiten iiber 
die Wertlehre des Duns Skotus” (WW, IV [1937], 284-288). 


BIssEN, JEAN, O. F.M., “Le B. Jean Duns Scot mathematicien.” FF, XV 


(1932), 508. 

The author edits a paragraph from Luca del Borgo San Sepolchro’s 
famous Compendio della divina proporzione di matematica, as found in 
a manuscript at the University Library in Geneva. Luca asserts that the 
theological speculations of Duns Scotus are based on mathematics. The 
question whether angels have their proper determined place in space, 
as presented by the Subtle Doctor in the second book of the Liber Sen- 
tentiarum, has its foundation in Euclid. 


, “De praedestinatione Christi absoluta secundum Duns 


Scotum expositio dogmatica.”” Antonianum, XII (1937), 3-36. Published 


separately, Rome, 1937. In 8vo, pp. 36. 
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After a critical examination of the principal text of Duns Scotus 
on the predestination of Christ (Opus Oxoniense, III, d. 7, q. 3, n. 3), 
the author determines the subject and final cause of Christ's predestina- 
tion. The author also demonstrates the relation existing between the ques- 
tion of predestination and the motive of the Incarnation. 


BOEHNER, PHILOTHEUS, O. F.M., “Die Ethik des Erkennens nach Duns 
Skotus.” WW, II (1935), 1-17. 

According to Duns Scotus the will can and does influence the acts 
of the intellect. The author demonstrates that some religious-ethical pre- 
a are required for an act of cognition, or at least they greatly 
aid it, e. g., honesty, objectivity, supernatural faith, etc. 

—————., “Der Aristotelismus im Mittelalter. Gedanken und 
kritische Bemerkungen zu einem Buche von Fr. Luger.” FS, XXII 
(1935), 338-347. 

This is a correction of some of the views expressed by Fr. Luger in 
his book, Die Unsterblichkeit bei J. Duns Skotus. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Rickbildung des Aristotelismus in der Scholastik (Brau- 
miiller, Wien, 1933). Contrary to Fr. Luger, the author holds that Duns 
Scotus always gave precedence to faith in his investigations by accepting 
the formula “‘fides quaerens intellectum.”’ The Subtle Doctor was not the 
first to oppose Aristotelism, for St. Bonaventure and others did so before 
him. Neither does Duns Scotus see any proof for the immortality of the 
soul in Aristotle’s De Anima. 


BORGMANN, PaciFic, O. F. M., ‘“Kausaler oder substanzialer Gottesbeweis.”’ 
Zeitschrift fur den Katholischen Religionsunterricht, XIV (1937), 181- 
195. Published separately, Dortmund, 1937. In 8vo, pp. 15. 

Critical consideration of the proofs for the existence of God. 


, “Die Stellungnahme des Duns Skotus zum aristoteli- 
sche-thomistischen Bewegungsgesetz: Quidquid movetur, ab alio move- 
tur.” WW, IV (1937), 36-42. 

This paper was read at the Conference of German Lectors in 1936. 
The Subtle Doctor opposed the principle of motion especially when 
applied as a proof for the existence of God. The author demonstrates 
the influence of Scotus’ position on other Scholastics (the Ockhamists, 
Hervey Natalis, Ferrari, Cajetan, and Suarez). 


, “Gegenstand, Erfahrungsgrundlage und Methode in 
der Metaphisik. Eine wissenschaftstheoritische Auseinandersetzung mit 
August Messer.” FS, XXI (1934), 80-103; 125-150. 

Having criticized Messer’s theory of metaphysics, the author presents 
the Scotistic ideal of pure metaphysics. 
Professor August Messer’s rebuttal is found in the article, “Zum 
Methode der Metaphysik” (FS, XXI [1934], 274-275). Father Borg- 
mann’s answer immediately follows (pp. 275-276). 


, “Uber die Stellung des Duns Scotus zum sog. ontolo- 
gischen Gottesbeweis.” Sechste und siebte Lektorenkonferenz der 
deutschen Franziskaner fiir Philosophie und Theologie (Frankiskus- 
Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934. In 8vo), pp. 116-119. 
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Duns Scotus proves the existence of God by the arguments “ex 
contingentibus’” and “‘ex necessariis.” The latter is original with Scotus 
and is in no way related to the ontological argument. 

Braby, IGNATIUS, O. F.M., ‘Saint Augustine and Franciscan Thought.” 
Third Order Forum, XIX (1940), 388-393; 424-428; 455-459; 490- 
493. 

This is a translation of Father Longpré’s article, “St. Augustine et la 
Pensée franciscaine” (La Vie Franciscaine, XV {1932}, 5-76). The foot- 
notes are omitted. 

BRUM, ALBERT, Human purpose and its causality according to John Duns 
Scotus. 

Thesis presented for the Master of Arts degree, at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1930. 

CACHIA, VINCENTIUS, O. P., De natura Transsubstantiationis juxta S. Tho- 
mam et Scotum. Theses theologicae Pontificii Collegii Angelici. Romae, 
1929. In 8vo, pp. vili+78. 

In his study of the nature of transubstantiation the author upholds 
St. Thomas’ view. 

Cf. Fr. Vellico’s criticism of this thesis in his article, “De Transsub- 
stantiatione juxta Joannem Duns Scotum’’ (Antonianum, V [1930], 301- 
332). A few years later Father Hugoline Storff, O. F.M., produced a 
detailed, critical study of the thesis in his book, De natura transsubstantia- 
tionis juxta ]. Duns Scotum (Firenze-Quaracchi, 1936). 

—_________, ‘Animadversiones in Transsubstantiationis doctri- 
nam.” Angelicum, VIII (1931), 246-262. 

This article contains the author's rebuttal to Fr. Vellico’s criticism 
of his thesis, ‘De Transsubstantiatione juxta Joannem Duns Scotum”’ 
(Antonianum, V {1930}, 301-332). 

CALLEBAUT, ANDRE, O.F.M., ‘Les séjours du B. J. Duns Scot a Paris. 
Son milieu universitaire.”” FF, XII (1929), 353-374. 

This paper was read at the 62 Congrés des Sociétés Savantes at Sor- 
bonne, April 2, 1929. The author establishes a threefold sojourn of Duns 
Scotus at Paris: (a) as a university student from the beginning of the 
scholastic year 1293 (Sept. 14) to the end of the scholastic year 1296 
(June 29, 1297); (b) as a Bachelor from the end of 1302 until June 25, 
1303, i. e., until his exile from France because of his fidelity to the Holy 
See; (c) as a Master from December, 1304, to the end of the scholastic 
year, 1306-1307. 

, “A propos du B. Jean Duns Scot de Littledean. Notes 
et recherches historiques de 1265-1292." AFH, XXIV (1931), 305-329. 

Basing his study on the documents discovered by Father Ephrem 
Longpré, O. F. M., in Scotland, the author attempts a more exact account 
of the Subtle Doctor’s life from 1265 to 1292. 

CAMPBELL, BERTRAND, O. F. M., The Problem of One or Plural Substantial 
Forms in Man as Found in the Works of St. Thomas Aquinas and John 
Duns Scotus. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1940. 

The author presents an impartial study of the controversy concerning 
the number of substantial forms found in man. 
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CARMELUS AB ITURGOYEN, O.F.M.Cap., “De incarnationis motivo ac 
Christi Domini Primatu.”” CF, VII (1937), 161-178; 341-356. 

The author wishes to reconcile the two schools, Thomistic and 
Scotistic, on the question of the motive of the Incarnation and Christ’s 
primacy. The disagreement, according to him, is due to an erroneous 
presentation of the question. 


CARRERAS Y ARTAU, JOAQUIN, “La doctrina des los Universales en Juan Duns 
Scot. Una contributién a la historia de la légica en el siglo XIII.” Archivo 
Ibero-Americano, XXXIV (1931), 5-29; 209-233. The first part of this 
article appeared in the book, Philosophia Perennis (J. Habbel, Regens- 
burg, 1930), I, 233-245. 

The first part of this study is a treatment of Duns Scotus’ theory about 
the universals in general; in the second part the author presents a critical 
examination of some of the universals in particular based on the Subtle 
Doctor’s Commentarium super Isagoge or the Quaestiones super Uni- 
versalia Porphyrii. 

CASTAGNOLI, P., C. M., “Il Primato del Christo.” Divus Thomas (Piacenza), 
XXXII (1930), 623-624. 

The author criticizes Father Ephrem Longpré’s article, “La Thése 
Franciscaine de la Primauté du Christ” (FF, XIII [1930], 365-371). 
He accuses Father Longpré of exaggeration. The Thomistic position on 
the question of the primacy of Christ is more probable, although scrip- 
tural texts may also be found substantiating the Scotistic view. Authori- 
ties cited by Father Longpré, says the author, belong to books on ascetic 
and mystical theology rather than to theological tracts. 


CATHARINUS, AMBROsIUS, O. P., De Eximia Praedestinatione Christi Fratris 
Ambrosii Catharini Politi, O.P. Opus noviter editum a P. Francesco 
Maria Paolini, O.F.M. Typis “Imprimerie Moderne,” Bastiae (Cor- 
sica), 1937. Pp. 66. 

Father Paolini edits the text of the eminent Dominican Scotist, Father 
Ambrosius Catharinus, about the predestination of Christ. In the appen- 
dix, the editor presents a list of testimonies culled from various sources, 
lauding the sarictity of the Marian Doctor, defending the orthodoxy of 
his doctrine, and describing the cult of Blessed Duns Scotus, especially 
in the diocese of Nola. 


CATHREIN, V., S.J., ‘De naturali hominis beatitudine.’’ Gregorianum, XI 
(1930), 398-409. 

This is a reply to Father E. Elter, S.J., who in his article, “De 
naturali hominis beatitudine ad mentem scholae antiquioris” (Gregori- 
anum, 1X [1928], 269-306), objects to the author’s stand on the question 
of the natural beatitude of man. The author asserts that Duns Scotus’ 
doctrine, that man tends to supernatural beatitude by an innate natural 
desire, cannot be held. 


CuauveT, FéuIx pr, O.F.M., Quid Johannes Duns Scotus in genere de 
animi passionibus senserit. 
Thesis presented for the doctor’s degree at the Athenaeum Antoni- 
anum, Rome, 1935. 
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——________—.., Las Pasiones (Las ideas filoséficas de Juan Duns Escoto 
sobre las pasiones). “Beltran,” Barcelona, 1936. In 8vo, pp. 233. 

Dividing his work into six parts, the author treats of the affections 
in general, their nature, their cause; about the inferior and superior 
appetite, and the relation between both; and finally, the author considers 
the influence of affections upon reason and free will. 

—_—_—__—————, “Las ideas filoséficas de Juan Duns Escoto sobre las 
pasiones.” Estudis Franciscans, XLVIII (1936), 244-265; continued. 

This article was later incorporated into the author's book (see pre- 
ceding work). 

CuHirioTtt, E., “Il concetto di materia in Duns Scoto.’”’ Giornale critico della 
fllosofia italiana, IX (1930), 113-134. Published separately by Casa Edi- 
trice d’Arte Bestetti e Tumminelli, Milano, Roma, 1931. 

From the authentic works of Duns Scotus, the author draws the 
Subtle Doctor’s doctrine of matter. 

CiccHiTTo, LEON, O. F. M. Conv., ‘Duns Scoto — Summula.” MF, XXXII 
(1932), 178-180. 

Review of Father Diomede Scaramuzzi’s book, Duns Scoto — Sum- 
mula (Testi Cristiani, Firenze, 1932). 

, “Il Palamismo e Duns Scoto in uma recente publica- 
zione.” MF, XXXIV (1934), 70-75. 

Criticism of Sébastien Guichardan’s book, Le Probléme de la Sim- 
plicité divine en Orient et en Occident aux XIV et XV siécles: Gregoire 
Palamas, Duns Scot, Georges Scholarios (Lyon, 1933). 

—_—_______—., “Un contributo all’ auspicata nuova Edizione dell’ Opera 
Omnia di Scoto.”” MF, XXXIV (1934), 359-362. 

A very favorable review of the book of Father Carol Bali¢, O. F. M., 
Duns Scoti Doctoris Mariani Theologiae Marianae Elementa (Sibenik, 
1933). The author voices his hope of an early complete critical edition 
of the Marian Doctor’s works. 

CioFFI, Firrppo, O.F.M., “Lo scotismo-nella Provincia di Principato.” 
SF, VI (ser. 3, 1934), 225-234. 

The author presents a history of Scotism in the Franciscan province 
of Principato. He gives bio-bibliographical notices of the various Scotists 
in the province from 1575 to modern times. A conspectus of the cult 
of Duns Scotus and of the devotion to the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin is included. 

CoLuNGA, A., “La vida de un dogma.” Ciencia Tomista, LXII (1935), 5-35. 

The author presents the doctrine of St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure, 
and Duns Scotus about the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. 
In conclusion he analyzes the bull Ineffabilis Deus. 

ComTE-LimE, Victor, O. F. M., “Le mouvement scotiste de 1900 4 1914 
d’aprés le publications de langue Frangaise.”” Quatriéme Congres des 
Lecteurs Franciscains de Langue Francaise (Lyon, 1934), pp. 147-189. 

The low state of Scotism prior to 1914 was due to many causes, some 
of which are pointed out by the author. Modernism, of which Scotus 
was unjustly accused, Scotus’ favor among the heretics, the attacks of 
Catholics who misinterpreted the doctrine of the Subtle Doctor, and the 
official and universal preference for Thomism, did their share in relegat- 
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ing Scotism into oblivion. A general conspectus of the Scotistic movement 
during the years 1900-1914, as it appears in the French literature of 
that period, is presented. 

, Bibliographie scotiste de langue francaise (1900- 
1934). QOuatriéme Congres des Lecteurs Franciscains de Langue Fran- 
¢aise (Lyon, 1934), pp- 190-259. 

A nearly complete, logical, chronological, and alphabetical bibliogra- 
phy of books and articles anent Scotus which appeared in French during 
the years 1900-1934. 

Costa, E., “L’essenza del reale in Duns Scoto.”’ Richerche religiose, V 
(1929), 412-428. 

The author analyzes Scotus’ teaching anent the question: “What is 
the essence of reality?” 

DaFFy, EMMANUEL, O. F. M., “The Doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
according to Blessed John Duns Scotus.” St. Bonaventure Seminary Year 
Book, 1929. 

DAUSEND, Huco, O. F. M., ‘Die Achte Tagung der Vereinigung deutscher 
Franziskaner-Lektoren.” WW, IV (1937), 263-291. 

This is a report of the German Lectors’ Conference held on August 
3-6, 1937. The author gives a synopsis of the papers read at the various 
sessions. During the session of the first two days, “Scotism’ was dis- 
cussed ; the last two days were devoted to practical matters. The following 

apers were read during the Scotistic sessions: 

(a) Roth, Bartholomew, O.F.M., ‘Erlésung und Siinde.” 

(b) Miiller, Marianus, O. F.M., “Das reale Sohnschaftsverhiltniss 

Christi zu Maria.” 

(c) Borgmann, Pacific, O. F. M., “Analogia Entis.” 

(d) Bali¢, Carol, O. F. M., Bemerkungen zur Methode des Studiums 
sowie der Edition der Gesammtwerke des Johannes Duns Skotus.” 

DEFFRENNES, RICHARD, O. F. M., “Essai de synthése de la théologie dans 
la Charité.” FF, XVI (1933), 134-161. 

The author presents an excellent synthesis of the Subtle Doctor's 
teaching on charity. 

DELORME, FERDINAND, O. F. M., “Olivier Maillard et le Bienheureux Duns 
Scot 4 Toulouse.” FF, XVII (1934), 347-365. 

The author makes public two documents from the provincial archives 
of Haute-Garonne. They refer to Raymond Deynier who, during his 
Lenten sermons, twice accused Father Olivier Maillard of falsely usurp- 
ing the authority of Duns Scotus. The first document of a strictly theo- 
logical nature is signed by the friars of Toulouse; the second, juridical 
in nature, is signed by the syndic, Father J. Bertrand, who demands the 
punishment of Deynier. 

—______——., “La Somme théologique d’Eutrope Bertrand.” FF, 
XIII (1930), 31-43. 

Besides some bio-bibliographical motes on Eutrope Bertrand, the 
author proves, citing the letter of the minister general, Francis M. Rhini, 
that Bertrand wrote a Summa Theologica, imitating the form and order 
of St. Thomas’ Samma, but containing the doctrine of Duns Scotus. Of 
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this work only two parts were published: De Sacramentis (1657), and 
De Eucharistia (1659). 

D’'Emip1, NATALIS, O. F. M., ‘De causalitate sacramentorum juxta Joannem 
Duns Scotum.” 

Thesis presented for the doctor's degree in Theology at the Athe- 
naeum Antonianum, Rome, 1929. 

D£oDAT, MARIE DE BASLy, O. F. M., Scotus Docens. Le Bienheureux Jean 
Duns Scot enseignant la Philosophie, la Théologie, la Mystique. Supple- 
ment a la France Franciscaine, XVII, 1934 (“La France Franciscaine”’ 
Paris, ‘Le Bonne Parole,’’ 3 Rue Philippe-Barrey, Le Havre). 

Dividing his work into three parts, the author gives a synthesis of 
Duns Scotus’ philosophy, theology, and mysticism. 

Cf. the article of Father Pacific de Vilanova, O. F.M.Cap., “Al 
marge deux sintesis filosofiques’’ (Criterion, XI [1935], 116-126), 
reconciling Father Belmond’s and Father De Basly’s syntheses of Sco- 
tistic doctrines. For the opinions of J. Riviere, G. Bardy, and A. Gaudel, 
cf. “Scotus Docens: L’opinion de trois maitres de la Science Theologique 
sur l’oeuvre du R. P. Déodat’’ (FF, XVIII [1935], 171-179). 

—____—————., “Souvenirs (En notre Bienheureux Frére Jean Duns 
Scot).”” La Fraternité, 1933, pp. 268-274; 343-346. 

———_YM™-——,, “‘Synthése philosophique du Bienheureux Jean Duns 
Scot, Docteur Subtile.”” FF, XVI (1933), 47-148. 

This article forms the first part of the author’s book, Scotus Docens 
(Paris, 1934). By explanations of citations from the Subtle Doctor’s 
works, the author presents a systematized account of Scotus’ philosophy. 

——__—., “Inopérantes offensives contre l’Assumptus Homo.” 
FF, XVII (1934), 419-473; XVIII (1935), 33-104. Printed 
separately under the same title. “La France Franciscaine,’” 9 Rue Marie- 
Rose, Paris, 1936. In 8vo, pp. 164. 

The author corroborates the Scotistic doctrine of Assumptus Homo 
by various arguments drawn from patrology. 

Cf. the critical study of this work by Auguste Gaudel in his “La 
Théologie de |’ ‘Assumptus Homo.’ Histoire et valeur doctrinale” (Revue 
des Sciences Religieuses, XVII [1937], 64-90; 214-234; XVIII [1938], 
45-71; 200-217). 

—_______—__, “L Intuition de ]’extramental matériel.” EF, XLVIII 
(1936), 267-279. 

The author expounds Scotus’ doctrine concerning the intellectual 
cognition of the material. 

——_—______—__—_—., “Au R. P. Palandu, Director desi aeeeoeeen 
cescani,’”’ SF, VIII (ser. 3, 1936), 330-334. 

This is a response to Father Assuad’s article, ‘Deux pages a l’addresse 
du R. P. Déodat Marie de Basly’” (SF, VIII [ser. 3, 1936}, 214-216). 

DE SE£RENT, ANTOINE, O.F.M., “Encore la Primauté du Christ.” EF, 
XLVI (1934), 492-496. 

Sacred Scripture and patrology can yet yield many a proof for the 
Primacy of Christ. The author culls some texts from the Bible and then 
cites the article of Father Hausherr, S. J. “Un precurseur de la Théorie 
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Scotiste sur la fin de I’Incarnation, Isaac de Ninive” (Recherches de 
Science Religieuse, XXII [1932}, 316-320), as an example derived from 
patrology. 

D(HONTE), CH., “La Transsubstantiation selon le Bienheureux Jeans Duns 
Scot.” FF, XIII (1930), 507-510. 

The author makes some critical remarks anent the doctrine of the 
nature of Transubstantiation as presented by Father V. Cachia, O. P., 
De natura Transsubstantiationis juxta S. Thomam et Scotum (Rome, 
1929), and Father A. Vellico’s criticism of it in his article, ‘De Trans- 
substantiatione juxta Joannem Duns Scotum” (Antonianum, V {1930}, 
301-332). 

DIETERSCHAGEN, ADELHARD, O. F. M., ‘Kirche und theologisches Denken 
nach Duns Skotus.’”” WW, I (1933), 249-251. 

The author answers the question: “What did Duns Scotus teach about 
the Church?’ According to the Subtle Doctor, the Church possesses the 
Word of God in the Sacred Scriptures and Apostolic Tradition. The 
Church being the guardian of the Word of God can interpret and declare 
it. One cannot believe in the Gospels without believing in the Church. 

Divsizz, R., “Le sources scolastiques de la théorie cartésienne de |'étre 
objectif (4 propos du ‘Descartes’ de M. Gilson).” Revue d'Histoire et 
de Philosophie Religieuse, IX (1929), 467-472. 

The author examines the doctrine of Vasquez about the concept of 
objective being. His dependence on Durandus and especially on Duns 
Scotus is shown. 

Domincuez, D., S. J., “Es censurable el eclecticismo filoséfico suareziano.”’ 
Estudis Ecclesiasticos, VU (1929), 471-486; IX (1930), 213-238. 

Father R. Marcone, O.S. B., in his Historia Philosophiae Scholarum 
Usui Accommodata (Romae, 1913-1914), wrote that Suarez ‘‘fell” into 
Scotism just as if Scotism were a heresy. The author censures Father 
Marcone and enumerates the theses in which Suarez and Duns Scotus 
differ. 

Doucet, Vicrorinus, O. F. M., De ordine supernaturali in opere Oxoniensi 
B. J. Duns Scoti. 

Doctor's thesis presented at the Athenaeum Antonianum, Rome, 1929. 

, “De naturali seu innato supernaturalis beatitudini de- 

siderio juxta theologos a saeculo XIII usque ad XX.” Antonianum, IV 
(1929), 167-208. 

This is a partial publication of the author's thesis. Having defined 
his terms, the author proceeds to the historical part of his study by 
presenting the teaching of various Thomists and Scotists about the innate 
desire for beatitude. 

— —_—__, “Der unbekafifite Skotist des Vaticanus lat. 1113. 
Father Aufredus Gonteri, O. F. M. (1325).” FS, XXV (1938), 201-240. 

After studying the manuscript, the author announces that the Latin 
codex of the Vatican Library (Vat. Lat. 1113) contains the work of a 
hitherto unknown Scotist, Father Aufredus Gonteri, O. F. M. 

Cf. the article of Michael Schmaus, “Uno sconosciunto discepolo di 
Scoto. Intorno alla prescienza di Dio,” Rivista di Filosofia Neo-scolastica, 
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XXIV (1932), 327-355, in which he edited the question about pre- 
destination contained in the manuscript. 


, “Descriptio codicis 172 Bibliothecae Communalis 


Assisiensis. Cum appendice de Cod. Neapolitano, VII. C. 6.” AFH, 


XXV (1932), 257-274; 378-389; 502-524. 

In the second part of this article is found a description of a codex 
of the Collationes of Duns Scotus, a manuscript unknown to both Fathers 
Bali¢ and Pelster. 


, ‘A propos du cod. lat. Monacensis, 8717.” AFH, 


XXVI (1933), 246-247. 


The author disagrees with Father Pelster, ‘Eine Miinchener hand- 
schrift des beginnenden vierzerhnten jahrhunderts mit eimem verzeichniss 
von Quaestiones des Duns Scotus und Herveus Natalis. Cod. Lat. Monac. 
8717" (FS, XVII [1930], 253-272), who claims that questions 34-87 
of this codex are to be attributed to Duns Scotus because of the fact 
that the 34th bears his name and some of the others were already pub- 
lished among the works of the Subtle Doctor. The author demonstrates 
that questions 37-38 and 58-59 should be attributed to Gerard of Bo- 
nonia. As to the rest, until further proof is found, they cannot be 
ascribed to Duns Scotus. Father Pelster conceded this in Scholastik, 
IX (1934), 444. 


, “P. J. Olivi et I'Immaculée Conception.” AFH, 


XXVI (1933), 560-563. 


Olivi opposed Duns Scotus’ teaching about the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin. 


, “Maitres Franciscains de Paris. Supplement au ‘Ré- 


pertoire des Maitres en Théologie de Paris au XIII siécle’ de M. Le 


Chan. P. Glorieux.” AFH, XXVII (1934), 531-564. 
This article is a correction as well as a supplement regarding the 
Franciscan school as presented in the admirable work of Glorieux. 


Dorrer, A., “Johannes Duns Scotus in Siidtirol.” Arch. Stud. neueren Spra- 


chen, CLXV (1934), 228-234. 

The great influence exercised by Duns Scotus in Southern Tyrol is 
shown by the author by enumerating the numerous books published in 
Tyrol or found in Tyrolese libraries containing the works of Scotus or 
studies of his doctrine. 


DuMONT, PAUL, S. J., “L’appetit inné de la béatitude surnaturelle chez les 


auteurs scolastiques.” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, VIII (1931), 
205-224; 571-591; IX (1932), 5-27. 

What did the Scholastics think of the existence of an innate appetite 
for the intuitive vision of God? The author examines the teaching of 
Duns Scotus, Sylvester Ferrara, Dominic Soto, Toletus, Gregory Valen- 
tinus, Vasquez, Ripalda, and St. Thomas. 


, “Le caractére divin de la grace d’aprés la théologie 


scholastique.” Revue des Sciences religieuses, XIII (1933), 517-552; XIV 


(1934), 62-95. 
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In his study of the divine character of grace according to the teaching 
of the great Scholastics, the author also considers the doctrine of Duns 
Scotus and the Scotists. 

EDUARD D’ ALENCON, O. F. M. Cap., “Francois de Mayronnes.” Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique, X (1929), col. 1634-1645. 
A bio-bibliography of the great Scotist, Francis Mayronis. 
EsPLUGUES, MIGUEL D’, “Duns Escot metafisic veritable.’’ Criterion, V 
(1929), 469-476, 

Occasioned by the article of Father H. MacDonagh, O. F. M. Cap., 
“La notion d’étre dans la métaphysique de Jean Duns Scot’”’ (Revue Neo- 
Scholastique de Philosophie, XXX [1928], 400-417; XXI [1929], 81- 
96; 148-161) and the reply of Father Seraphin Belmond, O. F. M., 
“Duns Scot métaphysicien” (Revue de Philosophie, XXIX [1929], 405- 
423), this paper seeks to reconcile the two views. The author admits 
that the metaphysics of St. Thomas and that of Duns Scotus do not agree. 
Both are metaphysicians but in a different sense. Hence the disagreement 
between Father MacDonagh and Father Belmond. 


FACKLER, R. P., Der Seinsbegriff in seiner Bedeutung fir die Gotteserkennt- 
nis des Duns Skotus. Augsburg, 1932. 
The author discusses the notion of existence and its application in 


the theodicy of Duns Scotus. 


Faust, A., Die Méglichkeitsgedanke. Systemgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. 
Il, Teil. Christliche Philosophie (Sammlung hist. Monographien philos. 
Bd. Vil). C. Winter, Heidelberg, 1932. In 8vo, pp. viii-356. 

This is a comprehensive study of possibility. Among the opinions 
considered is that of Duns Scotus. 


FLEIG, PAUL, “Thomistische und skotistische Erkenntnislehre.’’ FS, XXII 
(1935), 149-157. 

The author refutes some of the claims of G. Siegwerth, Die Meta- 
physik der Eykenntnis nach Thomas von Aquin (Minchen, 1933). Hav- 
ing demonstrated the discrepancies between the theories of abstraction of 
St. Thomas and Duns Scotus, the author concludes that the doctrine of 
the Subtle Doctor by far excels that of St. Thomas. 


, Um die Echtheit von Duns Skotus’ de Anima.’ FS, XVI 
(1929), 236-242. 

In his article, ‘Pour la défense de Duns Scot” (Rivista di Filosofia 
Neo-Scholastica, XVIII [1926], 32-42), Father Longpré attempted to 
prove the inauthenticity of De Anima by adducing ‘three texts which 
contain doctrine opposed to that found in other authentic works of Duns 
Scotus, especially the Opus Oxoniense. The author shows that this in- 
compatibility is only apparent and can be easily reconciled. 


FIscHER, COLOMBAN, O. F.M., “Les erreurs et les lacunes de nos manuels 
d’Histoire Ecclesiastique touchant de Bienheureux Duns Scot.” Oxatriéme 
Congres des Lecteurs Franciscaines de la Langue Francaise (Lyon, 1934), 

pp. 299-320. 
In the first part of his article, the author shows the errors and lacunae 
in textbooks of ecclesiastical history with regard to the Subtle Doctor’s 
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life and works; in the second part he presents accurate information re- 
garding the life and literary activity of Duns Scotus. 

(FREUDENREICH ), IGNACE-MaRrIE, O. F. M., La Reine du Clergé. Elevation 
Mariale. P. Lethielleux, Paris, 1932. Nouvelle édition. In 16, pp. 20. 

This pamphlet is devoted to the explanation of the Scotistic thesis 
about the absolute primacy of Christ and the Blessed Virgin. 

FREUDINGER, PANCRATIUS, O. F. M., De notione personae apud Scotum ejus- 
que applicatione ad dogma Incarnationis. 

Doctor's thesis presented at the Athenaeum Antonianum, Rome, 1933. 

FRIESENHAHN, HANS, “Die Lehre des Duns Scotus itber die Wirkung des 
Sakraments der Krankenélung.”” FS, XXV (1938), 93-97. 

The author expounds Duns Scotus’ doctrine concerning the effects 
of Extreme Unction. 

GALIKOWSKI, ANTONIUS, O.F.M., “De praecipuis controversiis philo- 
sophico-theologicis inter Thomistas et Scotistas.”” Collectanea Franciscana 
Slavica, Acta Primi Congressus (Zagtabiae, 1935), pp. 55-80. 

The first part of his article is devoted to the various attempts during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of reconciling the doctrine of the 
Subtle Doctor with that of St. Thomas. In the second section of the 
article the author enumerates the various philosophical and theological 
controversies between the two schools. 

GAUDEL, AUGUSTE, “La théologie de 1’ ‘Asumptus Homo.” Histoire et va- 
leur doctrinale.” Revue des Sciences Religieuses, XVII (1937), 64-90; 
214-234; XVIII (1938), 45-71; 200-217. 

This is a critical study of Father Déodat de Basly’s book, Inopérantes 
offensives contre l’Assumptus Homo (Paris, 1936). 

, “Péché Originel.” Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique 
(1933), col. 275-624. 

For a concise explanation of Duns Scotus’ doctrine about original sin, 
cf. col. 503-505. 

GEORGE, FR., O. F. M., ‘Incarnation is Complement of Creation. The Duns 
Scot View.” Ecclesiastical Review, LXXXVIII (1933), 522-526. 

Christ's Incarnation would have taken place even if man had not 
sinned. This the author demonstrates by the fact that the Incarnation is 
the completion of all creation which otherwise would be incomplete and 
imperfect, since only Christ was able to offer God the highest ex- 
ternal glory. 

GILSON, ETIENNE, UND BOEHNER, PHILOTHEuS, O. F. M., Die Geschichte 
der christlichen Philosophie. Ferdinand Schéningh, Paderborn, 1937. 

For life, works, and doctrine of Duns Scotus, cf. pp. 517-551. 

GILSON, ETIENNE, L’Esprit de la Philosophie médiévale. Gifford Lectures. 
Vrin, Paris, 1932. 2 vols., pp. 330 and 300. 

Throughout the work the author makes numerous references to 
Duns Scotus. 

(To be continued) 


MAURICE GRAJEWSKI, O. F. M. 
St. Francis College, 
Burlington, Wis. 
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Ma Very Reverend Claude Vogel, O. F.M.Cap., was recently chosen 
to succeed the late Very Reverend Sigmund Cratz, O.F. M. Cap., 
as minister provincial of the Capuchin province of St. Augustine, Father 
Claude has been secretary of the Franciscan Educational Conference and 
editor of the annual Reports since 1930. Before a special Secretary of Fran- 
ciscan Literature was appointed, he also edited several numbers of Franciscan 
Studies. Congratulations to Father Claude on the promotion! 
wate 

It is a happy coincidence that the province of which Father Claude is now 
the provincial will be the host of the twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference. At the same time Father Claude con- 
tinues to serve as secretary of the conference until the election of officers 
at the close of this meeting. The place is St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa., 
five miles from Butler and fifty from Pittsburgh; and the time, June 23, 
Monday evening, to June 25, Wednesday evening, 1941. All friars who 
expect to be present should notify the seminary in advance; and those who 
have papers and formal discussions should have their manuscripts ready for 
the printing of the Report before adjournment. Eighteen papers on the 
general subject of Economics will be presented, and will discuss such phases 
of the topic as contemporary thought, Catholic principles, government, social 
security, capitalism, just distribution, the right to organize, unemployment, 
the family, crime, mental disease, the Montes Pietatis, credit unions, the 
Third Order, teaching problems. A cordial welcome is extended to all friars 
who can attend, especially teachers of economics and sociology. 

re es 

The Most Reverend John Mark Gannon, Bishop of Erie, Pa., has been 
authorized by the American Hierarchy to prepare a petition to the Holy See, 
asking that a single cause of beatification be introduced for all of the early 
missionary martyrs who died within the present confines of the United 
States. Since such a petition must be accompanied by a carefully prepared 
list of the martyrs, with the principal facts and reliable historical references 
for each, the work of preparing the necessary papers was divided among the 
following priests who met with Bishop Gannon in New York City on 
January 7, 1941: Father John J. Wynne, S. J., of Fordham University, vice- 
postulator of the cause of Kateri Tekakwitha; Father Michael Kenny, S. J., 
of Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala., author of The Romance of the 
Floridas ; Father Reginald M. Coffey, O. P., archivist of the Dominican House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C.; and Father Marion A. Habig, O. F. M., of 
Quincy College, Quincy, Ill., author of Heroes of the Cross. 

On April 25 a second meeting of this committee was held in New York 
City; and the entire number of martyrs under study were classified into four 
groups according to the historical evidence on hand for regarding them as 
martyrs in the canonical sense, the four categories being: probable, more 
probable, most probable, and doubtful cases. Present at this meeting were 
also Father Roland Burke, O. F. M., vice-postulator of the cause of Mother 
Frances Schervier, foundress of the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis, and 
the Reverend James M. Powers of Erie, Pa., who served as secretary. All 
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the required data are now on hand; and after these have been put together 
in proper form, the petition will be sent to the Cardinal Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

Much of Part II which has been added in the revised edition of Sanctity 
in America (St. Anthony Guild Press) by the Most Reverend Amleto G. 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United States, refers to early missionary 
martyrs of the United States — Jesuit, Dominican and Franciscan. 

* * * 

Sunday, May 18, 1941, as directed by the Catholic Hierarchy of the 
United States, was observed throughout the country as Biblical Sunday. 
The event was prompted by the publication of the Revised Catholic English 
Bible, printed at St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. While substan- 
tially the same as the original, this new revision is marked by the elimination 
of archaic words and forms and by the use of simpler phrases and tense 
endings which to the modern mind appear more natural and pleasing and 
closer to life and daily habit. 

The Franciscan order may point with pride to a glorious tradition of 
Biblical research and literature. St. Francis of Assisi always manifested a 
profound reverence for the Written Word; and he made the Holy Gospel 
the rule of his life. The first Biblical Concordance was composed by St. 
Anthony of Padua, and the first Hebrew Concordance by Marius of Calasio, 
also a Franciscan. Gutenberg, a Franciscan Tertiary, printed the first Bible. 
Nicholas of Lyra, O.F.M., one of the foremost exegetes of all times, 
wrote the celebrated Postils, a book which became so Pos that it was 
the ordinary manual for the interpretation of the Sacred Text. Ximenes, 
well-known Franciscan Cardinal o pps had the Polyglot Bible printed. 
All over the world one of the chief concerns of Franciscan missionaries 
has been to translate the Holy Bible into the vernacular. This tradition has 
endured to the present day. Several Franciscan scholars have collaborated 
on the present new revision; and its printer is the Franciscan press at 
Paterson, N. J. Father Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., was recognized as an 
outstanding authority on the Bible when he was appointed a member of 
the editorial board for the revision of the Douay version of the New Testa- 
ment and a consultor of the Biblical Association. 

Misa Min 20 


St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, from May 11 to 18, celebrated 
Bible Week, probably the first of its kind ever held in America. The events 
of the week included lectures, radio programs, exhibits, and contests, fea- 
turing various aspects of the Holy Bible. The purpose of Bible Week was 
the promotion of a love and taste for the Sacred Volume in the student body 
and the people of the vicinity. 

Noteworthy among the displays at St. Bonaventure’s during Bible Week 
were two volumes from the library’s rare book vault, the same as those which 
John Harvard donated to Harvard College in 1636 as a beginning of the 
college’s library. They are two Franciscan commentaries on Sacred Scripture: 
In Epistolam ad Philemonem by Father Feuardent, O. F.M., and Notes on 
Exodus and Numbers by Father John Wild, O. F. M. 

Father Feuardent was born at Constance in France in 1539, and en- 
tered the Franciscan order at Bayeux. He died in Paris in 1610. Besides 
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the one mentioned, he wrote commentaries on Ruth, Esther, Jonas, the 
Epistle to the Romans, the Epistle to the Philippians; and he left also a 
series of homilies on the first two chapters of Luke. 

Father Wild or Ferus (Latin version) was born in 1495. For twenty 
years he was Domprediger at the Cathedral of Mayence — the most learned 
and most popular preacher in all Germany, and one of the best in the entire 
sixteenth century. He wrote commentaries on the Gospel of St. John, the 
First Epistle of John, Jonas, the History of the Passion according to the 
Evangelists; an explanation of the Acts of the Apostles; and notes on 
Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Josue, Judges, and Genesis. He was also 
the author of Postillae on the Gospels, written in German and translated 
into Latin by John a Via. 

Another interesting book displayed at St. Bonaventure’s during Bible 
Week was a copy of the famous Devereux Bible. Mr. Nicholas Devereux, 
who was instrumental in bringing the Franciscans to western New York 
and in the founding of St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, was known 
as a great lover of the Bible and was responsible for the printing and cir- 
culation of the first low-priced edition of the New Testament in this country. 
In 1828, when a Douay Bible was scarcely to be had, he with Lewis Will- 
cocks of New York purchased in Dublin a set of stereotype plates of the 
New Testament in the Douay version. With these plates Seward and Wil- 
liams of Utica, N. Y., printed numerous editions, which were sold for little 
more than the cost of the paper and binding. Afterward Mr. Devereux 
became the sole owner of these plates and sold them to Messrs. Sadlier, by 
whom over 40,000 copies were printed and put into circulation. 

In a letter addressed to her eldest grandson, Mrs. Devereux wrote: “The 
American Bible Society having refused to print either the Bible or [New] 
Testament of the Douay Version, these gentlemen purchased these plates 
at their own expense. ...I write this to you that you may dispute the oft-re- 
peated calumny that the Catholics never read or distribute the Bible... .” 

Sunday after Sunday, Mr. Devereux would go to St. John’s Church, Utica, 
and teach the catechism. He tried to instil a love for the Bible in the older 
pupils, and gave prizes to those who learned by heart the Gospel of St. John. 
A favorite prize offered by him was a new suit of clothes to the boy who 
could repeat the text of the four Gospels. A boy named McDonough once 
performed this difficult task and won a suit of clothes. 

Ci ae te 


Quincy College, formerly called St. Francis Solano College, and conducted 
by the Franciscans of the Sacred Heart Province, this year is celebrating its 
eightieth anniversary. It is the oldest Catholic college in Illinois, and one 
of the oldest in the Middle West. The Franciscans came to Quincy in 1858, 
and in 1860 opened their first school at Eighth and Maine streets with 50 
students enrolled. The first of the present buildings was built in 1871. 
Father Anselm Mueller, president from 1863 to 1892, and Father Nicholas 
Leonard, president from 1892 to 1901, were responsible for the greater part 
of the building program. The northeast wing of the college was built during 
the years 1893 to 1895, the west wing in 1894, the central tower section in 
1898, and the chapel in 1910. For many years the college was a preparatory 
school and a seminary. After the seminary department was discontinued in 
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1929, and the boarding students decreased in number, women students of 
Quincy and vicinity were admitted to the college courses. Till September, 
1940, the college had two departments — college and academy. At that time 
the academy was merged with the city’s Catholic high school for girls con- 
ducted by Sisters of Notre Dame, and the former study hall and academy 
section were converted into the college library. In recent years the college 
has become a fully accredited four-year college, and its enrolment has ex- 
perienced a steady increase of day scholars. 

In March, this year, the three sons of the late Mr. and Mrs. John A. 
Stillwell gave to the college the home of their parents, which will serve as 
a dormitory for men students from outside the city and will be known as 
Stillwell Hall. It is an impressive stone structure of three stories with nearly 
thirty rooms. During the summer the interior will be redecorated and fur- 
nished, and the new residence hall will be ready for occupancy in September. 
It will accommodate from fifty to sixty boarders. 

Built in 1891, the Stillwell home for half a century has been one of 
Quincy’s most pretentious residences. It is a massive building of time-dark- 
ened sandstone, topped with a warm red slate roof contrasting with the 
mellowed green of copper metal work. The interior has spacious rooms with 
woodwork of walnut, cherry, butternut, and other choice woods. Fireplaces 
with fine hand-carved mantels hark back to a day of elaborate craftsmanship. 
Centrally located on Maine street in the finest residential district of the city, 
it is within easy walking distance from the college. The landscaped grounds, 
half a city block wide and a block deep, will be maintained as in years past. 
It is expected that Stillwell Hall will attract a considerable number of board- 
ing students to Quincy College. 


a ea 


The Franciscan Language School for missionaries in Peking, China, was 
established in 1936 by the Very Reverend Alphonse Schnusenberg, O. F. M., 
Delegate General and Visitor General of all the Franciscans in China. On 
October 7, 1940, two new buildings, with 43 living rooms and 36 class- 
rooms, were formally opened and blessed. On this occasion no less than 
80 priests, representing all the religious congregations in the city, were 
present. The Very Reverend Alphonse Schnusenberg sang the Mass in the pres- 
ence of Archbishop Zanin, Apostolic Delegate to China; and after the Mass the 
blessing took place, while the visitors and the Franciscan choir, singing hymns 
and responses, marched in procession through the buildings. The school has 
an enrolment of 60, idole 44 Franciscans, 3 Capuchins, 1 Dominican, 
1 member of the Paris Foreign Mission Society, 7 Vincentians, and 4 priests 
of the Society of the Divine Word. 

Regular courses are organized on a two-year basis, but provision is made 
also for continuation work along specialized lines. The faculty includes 23 
Chinese and 3 foreign professors. The latter are Father Beatus Theunissen, 
O. F.M., Doctor of Sinology, Father Hermes Peeters, O. F. M., Doctor of 
Theology and Sinology, and Brother J. Janning, S.M. Father Theunissen 
conducts classes in Chinese grammar, in the history and geography of China, 
and in the history of Chinese missions. Father Peeters lectures on the history 
of Chinese religions, and offers an advanced course in dogmatic theology 
for Chinese Franciscan priests. Brother Janning gives a special course in 
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English to student missionaries whose mother tongue is a different language. 
All drill work in the Chinese language is done under the direction of the 
Chinese teachers. 

* * * 

Despite the war, the Franciscan international university in Rome, the 
Pontificium Athenaeum Antonianum, opened the school year 1940-1941 on 
November 5, 1940, with 110 student friars and a faculty of 36 professors. 
Not included among the latter are five professors who are absent on account 
of the war. Last year this institution conferred the doctorate upon thirteen; 
and eight dissertations which had been presented to the university were 
published. During the period from 1890 to 1933 St. Anthony’s College, 
as this university was then called, conferred the General Lectorate on 523: 
95 in Sacred Scripture, 105 in Dogmatic Theology, 89 in Moral Theology 
and Canon Law, 30 in Sacred Eloquence, 57 in the History of the Church 
and the Order, 100 in Philosophy, 19 in the Classical Languages, 8 in 
Physics and Mathematics. Cf. Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, LIX (1940), 
289. 

. ey ee 

The Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, LVI (1940), 
335, carries the notice that the College of Saint Lawrence of Brindisi at 
Assisi was transferred to its new home at the Capuchin Generalate in Rome 
during last November. This college was founded November 14, 1930, under 
the presidency of the late English Capuchin Father Cuthbert, who was 
widely known for his Franciscan writings. Since its purpose is Franciscan 
and particularly Capuchin research, it was felt that Rome offered better 
opportunities than the distant little Assisi, even though the latter is steeped 
in Franciscan tradition. The name has now been changed to Institutum 
Historicum Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum. The institute publishes 
critical editions of early Capuchin writers as well as the review, Collectanea 
Franciscana, an organ of Franciscan research. 

eS hh i 


The Patriarchal Basilica of St. Mary of the Angels at Assisi observed 
the centenary of its rededication on September 8, 1940. After it had been 
damaged by an earthquake and restored with the help of papal munificence 
and the donations of the faithful, Cardinal Lambruschini, as legate of Greg- 
ory XVI, rededicated this famous church in 1840. At the time of the earth- 

uake the Portiuncula Chapel, which stands inside the great edifice, remained 
untouched. Cf. Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, LIX (1940), 295. 

2 

“America’s First Great Educator,” an article by Walter M. Langford in 
Ave Maria, N. S. LII (October 26, 1940), 519-523, tells the story of 
Brother Peter of Ghent, one of the first missionaries in Mexico. Probably 
a cousin of Emperor Charles V, he was born at Ghent in Flanders, 1480 or 
1490. With two other Franciscans from Flanders, who were priests, he 
arrived at Vera Cruz in 1523; and for the half century that followed he 
devoted himself with great success to educational work among the Indians. 
His first school was at Texcoco in a small chapel, one of the architectural 
gems of Mexico, which is still standing though now abandoned. From 
Texcoco he went to Mexico City, and behind the first church of San Fran- 
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cisco built the chapel of San José, pronounced by Icazbalceta “the finest 
church in Mexico.” San José became the center of a boarding school for 
Indian boys, which grew into a huge quintuple educational institution: (1) 
a school of primary education; (2) a trades school; (3) an academy of fine 
arts; (4) a college for higher education; (5) a home for religious training. 
In addition Brother Peter built and for many years maintained a hospital. 
Eighty or ninety years old, Brother Peter died in 1572, and was buried in 
the chapel of San José. The latter was given to North American Protestants 
by the notorious Juarez (whom Hollywood has tried to portray as the Mexi- 
can Abraham Lincoln). 
a 

Newspapers carried an insignificant item which passed unnoticed in most 
circles. A project which is converting the river front into a park was begun 
on Walnut Street, Saint Louis, Missouri, where the old cathedral stands. 
Though all other buildings were razed, the old cathedral was left standing. 
This reminds us that the first canonical pastor of this old church was Father 
Bernard of Limpach, O. F. M. Cap., who received his appointment on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1776, from Father Dagobert of Longwy, O. F.M.Cap., Vicar 
General. Thus the old cathedral lives on as a memorial to the early Fran- 
ciscan activity on this historic site. 

* * * 

The year 1941 marks the tercentenary of an important event in American 
Franciscan history, for on July 2, 1641, Father Pacificus Lescaille of Provins, 
O. F. M. Cap., was appointed prefect apostolic of Canada and New England. 
Previously he had founded the Capuchin missions in Turkey, Persia, —. 
tamia, India, and the Near East. He died a martyr to his zeal in the Antilles 
in 1649. Cf. The Catholic Historical Review, N. S. VUI (1928/29), 500- 
524; Collectanea Franciscana, IV (1934), 363-380, 522-545; V (1935), 
213-240, 571-591. 

$y oe 

A recent newspaper headline read: ‘‘Priest of Indian Mission Directs 
Salvage of Ship.’ This priest is Father Pacifique, O. F. M. Cap., missionary 
among the Micmac Indians. Besides doing missionary work, and writing 
a catechism and a grammar in the Micmac Indian language, the Father still 
had time to direct the salvaging of a French frigate from the bottom of the 
Restigouche River, the boundary line between the provinces of Quebec and 
New Brunswick, Canada. The ship was scuttled by the French crew in 
1760, during a battle with the British. The salvage work, begun in 1936, 
has just been completed. It was a very difficult task, but Father Pacifique 
led his Indians not only in salvaging the ship but also in re-assembling and 
restoring it. It now forms one of the main exhibits of a museum. 

eT 


The Life of St. Francis of Assisi, by the Very Reverend Samuel of Chiara- 
monte, O. F.M. Cap., has recently been translated into modern Greek. It 
seems that this is the first time that the life of the Seraphic Saint has ap- 
peared in that language. Cf. Tertius Ordo, I (1940), 156. 

Riot ty 

A. G. McCormack’s article on “Franciscan Missionaries to China in the 

Middle Ages,” which appeared originally in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 5th 
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series, LV, 181-192, was abridged in Catholic Digest, IV (April, 1940), 
56-60. The same volume (January, 1940), pp. 49-50, had an abridgment of 
D. O’Cahill’s article on the Finding of St. Francis’ Body. 


* * * 


Two articles by friars on the art of printing have appeared in Catholic 
Library World: (1) ‘Franciscans and the Art of Printing,’ by Father Ire- 
naeus Herscher, O. F.M., XI (April, 1940), 203-210; (2) “Early Print- 
ing in Latin America,” by Father John M. Lenhart, O. F. M. Cap., XII 
(February-March, 1941), 147-152, 177-182. 

* * * 


The sermon delivered by Pope Pius XII on May 5, 1940, in which he 
declared St. Francis of Assisi and St. Catherine of Siena the special patrons 
of Italy, is given in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXII (May 25, 1940), 181- 
188, and also in Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 5th series, LVI (September, 
1940), 290-296. 

* * * 

A noteworthy painting picturing the stigmatization of St. Francis is that 
of T. S. LaFarge, which was reproduced as the frontispiece of Liturgical 
Arts, VII (April, 1940). 

ie 

The New Golgotha, a one-act play written by Father Terence Moffat, 
O. F. M. Cap., has received favorable comment. In a number of forensic 
meetings it was assigned first place. Father Terence teaches at St. Joseph's 
College and Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. 


* * * 


Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XXXII (1940), numbers 1 and 
2, contain an article on the preaching of St. Bernardine in Tuscany, written 
by Father Dionisio Pacetti, O.F.M. There is also the final instalment of 
a document on the Third Order in Perugia from the thirteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, edited by Father Antonio Fantozzi, O. F. M., now deceased, 
and Father Benvenuto Bughetti, O.F.M. Another document presented is 
the sketch of Father Paolo M. Sevesi, O. F. M., on the Franciscan Blessed 


Michael Carcano, 1427-1484. 
* * * 


An enlightening article on a document that has long been a puzzle to 
church historians of colonial North America is presented in Culture, II 
(March, 1941), 13-28: “La Liste chronologique Ly l’ Abbé Noiseux. Une 
mystification historique,’ by Father Archange Godbout, O. F.M. On pp. 
102-106, Father Archange, a member of the Société historique de Mon- 
tréal, also offers a critical review of the recent book, Frontenac and the 
Jesuits, by Jean Delanglez, S.J., a review which the careful historian will 
not fail to examine. 

esi i 

The Franciscans of Canada, in January, 1941, issued the first number of 
a new quarterly publication, Chronique franciscaine du Canada (2010, Ouest, 
rue Dorchester, Montreal). It contains the papers and addresses presented 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the return of the Franciscans 
to Canada, which was observed last year, 1940. 
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The year 1940, despite its unfavorable war conditions, witnessed the 
appearance of a new Third Order quarterly, Tertius Ordo. The subtitle is 
Commentarium Secretariatus Generalis Pro T. O. F. Ord. FF. Min. Capucci- 
norum. It carries acts of the Capuchin minister general as well as of the 
secretary general of the Third Order fraternities under Capuchin jurisdiction. 
There are other articles on the spirit of the Third Order, the rule, and prac- 
tical ee of these to present-day life. Canonical aspects and solu- 
tions of difficulties find a place in every issue. For the excellent material 
it has presented during its initial year of publication, the new quarterly de- 
serves commendation. It has been commended by Pope Pius XII. 

* * * 


“Eine Anregung zur Pflege und Erhaltung des Kunstgutes im unsern 
Kapuzinerklostern” in Sanct Fidelis, XXVII (1940), 145-147, is a plea 
to preserve the artistic in our friaries. The author asks that objects of art 
be photographed and a description carefully preserved in the provincial 
archives. He calls attention to many paintings, precious vestments and sacred 
vessels, statues that are of artistic value, and churches or friaries that are 
architecturally correct. If preserved in the form of photographs, they may 
prove of great value in the future. The ing might be of greater value 
for the present, if copies of these would be made and distributed among the 
people instead of the worthless and hideous pictures now distributed so 
often as holy pictures. 

* * * 


The Blessed Virgin is again honored by Franciscans in Etudes Francis- 
caines, LI (1939), 337-358, inasmuch as Father Apollinaire, O. F. M. Cap., 
presents “St. Bonaventure, Le Chantre de Marie.”” By way of introduction 
he recalls Mary’s most illustrious defenders in the order of Saint Francis 
and then passes on to a description of her réle in the Redemption and as 
Mediatrix of All Graces, as these doctrines are found in St. Bonaventure. 
The author concludes, re-echoing Bonaventure’s thoughts, that it is impossible 
to study Christ apart from Mary. 


* * * 


Canonists will be pleased with Father Remy’s study on St. Bonaventure, 
“L’absolution de l’excommunication ‘a judice’ d’apres Saint Bonaventure,” 
in Etudes Franciscaines, LI (1939), 287-305. The Seraphic Doctor offers 
four solutions, three on the excommunication a jure and one on the ex- 
communication 4 judice. 

ae we 


Father Remy, O. F. M. Cap., gives us an excellent article in two instal- 
ments, ‘“L’Oeuvre Franciscaine de Rubens,’ in Etudes Franciscaines L 
(1938), 637-659, and LI (1939), 23-54. It is a critical and descriptive 
study of the Franciscan paintings of the famous Rubens. The author has 
grouped sixty-seven of this artist's famous Franciscan subjects under the 
following captions: (1) St. Francis of Assisi; (2) St. Francis the Saint; 
(3) St. Francis and the Devotion to the Passion of the Savior; (4) The 
Stigmatization on La Verna; (5) St. Francis Intercedes for the World; 
(6) St. Francis and the Eucharist; (7) The Glorification of St. Francis. 
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“Le Franciscanisme devant le monde moderne’ by M. Michel is a 
thoughtful article on the Third Order and its task of making effective in 
our century the Christian Franciscan ideal. The article appeared in Etudes 

vanciscaines, LI (1939), 165-175. 
o6 * * 

Etudes Franciscaines, LI (1939), 225-242, 359-378, presents an ex- 
cellent study on the doctrine of St. Lawrence of Brindisi, “La Doctrine 
Spirituelle de S. Laurent de Brindes,” by Father Constantin de Plagonnec, 
O. F. M. Cap. For his conclusions the author draws upon the Saint’s works 
published to date. Concerning their excellence Father Jerome of Paris, 
O. F. M. Cap., has written that the Mariale serves to place Lawrence in the 
first rank of Marian theologians, comparable to St. Bernard; the Hypotyposis 
reveals him as a controversialist of exceptional value, the equal of St. Bel- 
larmine. His commentary on Genesis, Explanatio in Genesim, proves him 
to be a scholarly exegete of no mean ability. The doctrine contained in all 
these works is brought together in an extremely rich series of sermons for 
Lent in his Ouadragesimale lum et Ilum. 

* * * 

A commentary of Father Odo Rigaud, O. F. M., on the fourth book of 
the Sententiae is carefully studied and presented by Father Francois-Marie 
Henquinet, O. F.M., in Collectanea Franciscana, X (1940), 481-494. 

* * * 

“Die Gedruckten Schriften des Ehrw. P. Marcus von Aviano, O. F. M. 
Cap., und deren Verbreitung,” Collectanea Franciscana, X (1940), 494-510, 
is the last of a series of articles on the writings of Father Mark of Aviano 
by the indefatigable research student Maria Heyret. In this chapter she dis- 
cusses the mission sermons given at Salzburg, Augsburg, and Constance, and 
the sermon delivered before the famous battle at Vienna in 1683. 

Os x” 

In “Cenni Biografici Scritti dal P. Lattanzio da Terni,” Collectanea Fran- 
ciscana, X (1940), 510-534, Father Francesco da Vicenza, O. F. M. Cap., be- 
gins the critical edition of these short biographies of Capuchin friars in the 
Province of St. Francis. The manuscript was found in the archives of the 
Capuchins at Assisi. This instalment contains eighteen of the biographies. 

* * * 

“Recentes Collationes ad Historiam Praedicationis’ are discussed by 
Father Bonaventure of Mehr, O. F.M.Cap., in Collectanea Franciscana, X 
(1940), 534-560. After studying various authors, he concludes that the 
order of St. Francis takes an important, even the first, place in the scientific 
study of the history of preaching. . 

ae 
- “Actio Socialis Franciscana,” Tertius Ordo, 1 (1940), 68-73, by Father 
Agatho of Sargans, O. F. M. Cap., presents a solution of the social question 
from the Franciscan viewpoint. The author treats his subject as follows: (1) 
What is the social question; (2) How did Christ solve the social question ; 
(3) Our part in the solution of the social question. 
et oe 

An interesting article on the ‘‘Franciscan Father of Modern Bookkeeping” 

appeared in the college newspaper of St. Bonaventure’s College for March 
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14, 1941. Fra Lucas Pacioli, a Franciscan of the fifteenth century, is the 
author of the oldest systematic treatise on the methodical recording of busi- 
ness transactions and the first to be presented in a printed book. The friar’s 
detailed description of a time-saving double-entry system of bookkeeping is 
contained in his book entitled Summa de Arithmetica, which was printed at 
Venice in 1494, 


* * 


* 
Number 57 of the Sinological Series apa by the Synodal Commis- 
sion in China (Peking, 1940) is a carefully prepared and printed survey of 
The Religious Periodical Press in China, with 7 maps and 16 charts, by Ru- 
dolf Léwenthal, Ph. D., of Yenching University, et al. The Foreword is 
written by Father Edward Bédefeld, O. F. M., editor of the Digest of the 
Synodal Commission. The survey embraces not only Catholic, but also Protes- 
tant, Pagan, Mohammedan, Jewish and Russian Orthodox periodicals pub- 
lished in China. 

The Franciscans in China, with a missionary staff of 662 caring for 27 
mission districts (the greatest number entrusted to any single missionary 
society or order), which have a total population of 79,100,000 of whom 
366,094 are Catholics, conduct 8 printing plants with 137 workmen. These 
printeries publish 20 magazines and newspapers, and have printed more than 
600,000 copies of books, pamphlets, periodicals, etc. The Franciscan press 
in China has been built up during the past decade, only two magazines dating 
back to an earlier period. This remarkable progress has been due largely to 
the efforts of Father Bonaventure Péloquin, O. F.M., of Canada, who te- 
turned to his native country in May, 1936. 


* * # 


Numerous Italian members of the Franciscan orders are engaged in 
missionary work in foreign lands, in China, Palestine, Tripoli, and else- 
where. The total number includes 621 Franciscans, 496 Capuchins, 905 
Franciscan Missionary Sisters of Egypt, 373 Franciscan Missionary Sisters 
of Mary. Cf. Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, LIX (1940), 297. 


* * # 


After twelve years as ordinary to the Armenian Catholics dispersed 
throughout Greece and Mesopotamia, Father Cyril John Zohrabian, O. F. M. 
Cap., was consecrated Bishop of Erzindjan on October 27, 1940, by S. B. 
Msgr. Gregory Agagianian in the Church of St. Louis at Beyrouth. He is 
now Vicar Patriarch of the Armenian Catholics of Alta Gezira in Mesopo- 
tamia (Iraq). Born in the archdiocese of Constantinople in 1881, and 
ordained to the priesthood in the Capuchin order in 1904, his priestly life 
has been spent entirely in the service of his suffering Armenian countrymen. 
He is of the Armenian rite; and in 1926, after having belonged to the 
Institutum Orientale and unofficially to the province of Paris, he was defi- 
nitely assigned to the province of Palermo. His mission is not entrusted 
to the province nor to the order. Both in Greece and in Mesopotamia his 
life has been one with his suffering Armenian brethren. Osservatore Romano, 
November, 1939, and a personal letter, January 7, 1939, to the Very Rev- 
erend Dominic Meyer, O. F.M. Cap., Marathon, Wisconsin. 
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Under date of September 17, 1940, His Holiness Pope Pius XII ad- 
dressed a letter of felicitation to the Most Reverend Bishop Hilarin Felder, 
O. F.M. Cap., of Fribourg, Switzerland, on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination to the priesthood. The venerable jubilarian is 
well known for his works: Geschichte der Wissentschaftlichen Studien im 
Franziskaner Orden, Die Ideale des Heiligen Franziskus von Assisi, Jesus 
von Nazareth, Jesus Christus, Apologetica sive Theologia Fundamentalis, Die 
Antoniuswunder nach den dlteren Ouellen untersucht. Three of these works 
have been done into English: Christ and the Critics (New York: Benziger, 
1924), by John L. Stoddard; The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi (New 
York: Benziger, 1925), and Jesus of Nazareth (London, 1938), by Berch- 
mans Bittle, O. F. M. Cap. Cf. Sanct Fidelis, XX VII (1940), 170-171; 199- 
202. 

* * Ox 


During the past year and one half, Fathers Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M., 
Ph. D., and Hubert Vecchierello, O. F. M., Ph. D., assisted by Father Mau- 
tice Scheier, O. F.M., M.S., have undertaken an exhaustive survey of the 
flora of Cattaraugus County, N. Y. This survey has resulted in the collection, 
identification, and mounting of 13 species of sphagna, 64 species of hepatics 
(additional material is being worked over at present and several other spe- 
cies will be added to this number in the near future) ; 85 species of musci 
acrocarpi, which have so far been collected and identified with prospects of 
many additional ones to be collected in subsequent forays; over 90 species 
of musci pleurocarpi, which have been collected and identified, while addi- 
tional species will be collected and determined and thus this number will 
be increased during the coming seasons. 

Numerous specimens of vascular plants, fungi, myxomycetes, and lichens 
were also collected. The number of species thus added to the herbarium of 
St. Bonaventure College amounts to several hundred exsiccati. 

Notable among the specimens collected have been several very rare moss 
species, for example, Tortella nitida (Lindb.) Broth., Rhabdoweisia denti- 
culata (Brid.) Br. Europ., and the hitherto extremely rare Méelichhoferia 
mielichhoferiana (Funck) Limpr. These and several other rare species were 
identified by an outstanding expert in the field, Dr. A. J. Grout. 

While engaged in the work of collecting and identifying various species 
of the flora of Cattaraugus County, N. Y., other factors besides the strictly 
taxonomic, were not neglected, such as the ecological and topographic fea- 
tures of the county. 

As the work of the survey continues, further reports on the finds and 
correlated results will be made in this journal. 

- nt oe 


At the third convention of the Inter-American Bibliographical and Li- 
brary Association, held last year in the Pan-American Union Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Father Irenaeus Herscher, O. F. M., Librarian of Friedsam 
Memorial Library, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., ad- 
dressed the delegates on ‘The Three-Fold Printing Centennial.”” His paper, 
which includes a thirty-page bibliography of the subject, has been printed 
in the association’s Proceedings of the Third Convention, pp. 21-60. Father 
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Irenaeus also attended the fourth convention which met this year on February 
20 and 21. 
* * * 

Five years ago Father Denis Tarter, O. F. M. Cap., established a Newman 
Club at the Fort Hays State College, Hays, Kansas. Under the direction of 
Father Denis the Club has steadily grown in membership and in the number 
of its activities. 

* * * 

Since 1936 the Catholic Evidence Guild of St. Francis has been engaged 
in spreading Catholic truth in western Kansas. Father Edwin Dorzweiler, 
O. F.M. Cap., founder and moderator of the Guild, has lately been ap- 
pointed director of all street-preaching activities in the diocese of Concordia. 
Besides its open air meetings during the summer months, the Guild presents 
a monthly broadcast over Station KSAL, Salina. Plans are under way to give 
a weekly broadcast starting with September. During the Regional Congress 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine held in Wichita, Kansas, April 
29 and 30, the Evidence Guild took part in the street-preaching program 
of the Congress. 

* * * 


The Most Reverend Paul Rhode, Bishop of Green Bay, Wis., on April 
14, 1941, blessed the new Franciscan Printery at Pulaski, Wis. The building, 
a three-story structure built at the cost of $125,000, and its equipment have 
been described as the latest in printing establishments. 

“a s. 


Four Franciscans took an active part in the First Polish Homiletic Con- 
ference, held at the Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., April 22 and 23, 
1941. Father Cyril Piontek, O. F.M., discussed “The Modern Sermon — 
Its Form and Contents.”’ Father Aloysius Staskiewicz, O. F. M., read a paper 
on “Pulpit Discussion of Difficult Social Problems.” Father Cyril Mitera, 
O. F. M., treated “The Strengthening of Church Life through the Preaching 
of the Dogma of the Mystical Body of Christ and the Unity of the Church.” 
Father Justin Figas, O. F. M. Conv., discussed ‘‘Occasional, Social, Patriotic 
and Radio Sermons.’ The report of this conference will be printed at the 
new Franciscan Printery, Pulaski, Wis. 

* * * 


At the outbreak of the present war, Poland had a flourishing Franciscan 
life as the following statistics prove. The Friars Minor had three provinces 
with 76 friaries and 730 friars (1939). The Friars Minor Conventual had 
one province with 24 friaries and 757 friars (Dec. 31, 1936). The Friars 
Minor Capuchin had one province and one commissariat with 18 friaries 
and 300 friars. The Poor Clares had five convents with 326 nuns. The 
Third Order Regular had six convents with 133 sisters. The Third Order 
Secular had an excellent standing with a total membership of 627,781. Cf. 
Tertius Ordo, 1 (1940), 155. 

a ae 

The Report of the twenty-second annual meeting of the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference (1940), which discussed Catholic English Literature, 
is an imposing volume of 424 pages. It has been highly commended, par- 
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ticularly for its practical usefulness. In the Wanderer of St. Paul, Minn., 
for March 13, 1941, C. B. devoted a full column of the editorial page to 
the Franciscan Educational Conference. The following is an excerpt: 

“The twenty-two volumes embodying the reports of the conferences and 
containing the papers read and discussed at the occasion of the meetings 
make a very impressive showing and are replete with much useful pedagogi- 
cal matter deserving of a wide publicity. The present writer is afraid that 
the educational work of the Franciscans crystallized in these conferences has 
not received the attention to which on account of its genuine inner worth 
it would be entitled... . 

“The educational institutions of different orders possess different char- 
acteristics, and this is as it should be. It enriches life and enriches culture. 
It gives color whereas otherwise everything would be reduced to a dull 
drabness. The Church recognizes individuality and personality and does 
not demand that all be cast in the same mold. There is ample room for vari- 
ous conceptions of the same ideal of Catholic education. ... 

“Franciscan education has distinguished features, which in turn have their 
roots in the philosophical and theological traditions of the Order. One of 
these characteristics has a vety direct bearing on modern notions of educa- 
tion. The Franciscan school of philosophy holds to the primacy of the will. 
Knowledge, accordingly, is subservient to action. It must foster love, and 
if it fails in this it has no value and merely serves intellectual pride, Fran- 
ciscan education has always consistently avoided that barren intellectualism 
which neglects the heart and the will....The neglect of the culture of the 
will and the emotions has had dire results. It has robbed the growing gen- 
eration of much and in many respects has impoverished their lives. Knowl- 
edge without love is a very sterile thing and cannot bring joy. From the 
volumes of this series dealing with Franciscan education much inspiration 
can be drawn....” 
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Saint Bonaventure's De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam. A Commentary 
with an Introduction. (A Dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the School 
of Arts and Sciences of St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.) 
By Sister Emma Thérése Healy, of the Congregation of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Erie, Penn. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1939. Pp. xil+212. Bibliography and index.) 


A milestone in modern Franciscan studies is this imposing commentary 
on the De Reductione of the Seraphic Doctor, a commentary which, as the 
author remarks in her Preface (vii), is in large measure an adaptation of 
Gilson’s Philosophie de Saint Bonaventure. After an introduction of “Pre- 
liminary Observations’ (1-8), Part I (9-36), which comprises four chapters, 
offers an excellent historical summary of known facts on the life and works 
of St. Bonaventure. Though the exact date is indeterminable, the Reductio 
is indisputably authentic, drawing its predominant inspiration, as the author 
justifiably contends (27), from Hugh of St. Victor. As for its scope, “the 
little treatise is a systematic attempt to reduce the sciences to theology and to 
enlist them entirely in its service. It is, in fact, a literal fulfillment of the 
mission entrusted by the Popes to the University of Paris: theologia imperat 
aliis et illae sibi ut famulae obsequuntur” (31). Apropos the title, artes to 
Bonaventure ‘‘means philosophy in the broad acceptation of the term; it is 
secular or world knowledge as contrasted with the knowledge of God or 
theology” (35). As for reductio, “in the schools, the term was used as a 
factor of philosophical classification” (36). 

Part II (37-66) supplies the text of the Reductio with a particularly well- 
turned English translation conveniently paralleled page for page. Appended 
(66) is a handy graph outlining the entire contents of the Reductio. 

A “Commentary on the Four Lights” makes up Part III (67-146), which 
is prefixed by an introduction (69-79) elucidating the general thought of St. 
Bonaventure on metaphysics (in which is inseparably incorporated his theory 
of knowledge also) ; it is divided into four chapters. The Seraphic Doctor 
ascribes paramount metaphysical importance to light, the primary form of all 
bodies, the form which constitutes their substantial being and is the principle 
of all their perfections, the basis of all subsequent forms in organic and 
inorganic substances as well as in the elements of nature. “It is the tradi- 
tional and common doctrine of the plurality of forms generally accepted at 
the time” (70-71). 

Chapter I treats of “The ‘Lumen Exterius’ — The Mechanical Arts,” in 
which “St. Bonaventure follows Hugh’s enumeration, but he bases his classi- 
fication not upon the nature of the arts but rather upon their purpose...” 
(83). 

Chapter II, ‘The ‘Lumen Inferius’ — Sense Perception,” treats of the 
“lower light” which is perceptive of natural forms, Bonaventure’s concept of 
the sense faculty. Excellent here is the author’s delineation of the Saint’s 
stand on the mooted question whether created substances are immediately 
operative (89 ff.). Rejecting St. Thomas’ passive faculty in the soul re 
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external objects, the Seraphic Doctor, in line with his theory on the relation 
of soul and body, of the soul and its faculties (i.e., consubstantial, though 
not identical), considers the soul as the formal principle directly active upon 
all natural operations (97). As for the Bonaventurian theory of knowledge 
being based “‘on the teaching of Aristotle’ (102), it is well to recall that 
the outstanding characteristic of Franciscan thought is fidelity to St. Augus- 
tine whom St. Bonaventure seeks always to harmonize with the Stagyrite’s 
ideology, a characteristic particularly true in the theory of knowledge. 

Chapter III, ‘the ‘Lumen Interius’ — Philosophical Knowledge,” pre- 
sents in admirable detail the third light, or Philosophy in its three main 
branches and their subdivisions namely, Natural: metaphysics, mathematics, 
physics; Rational: grammar, logic, rhetoric; Moral: individual ethics, eco- 
nomics, political theory. In all of them the Saint beholds a reflection of the 
Trinity (115-117). 

“The ‘Lumen Superius’ — The Knowledge of Theology” is the light of 
Sacred Scripture, the connatural starting point of all theological investigation 
(134). In this fourth Chapter the whole ambit of divine soul-illumination 
is presented in fusion with that classical Bonaventurian doctrine of exemplar- 
ism or “expressionism” (143). 

Part IV (147-197) next outlines the dependency of the first three lights 
on the “lumen superius.”” In Chapter I of this part is reviewed that peren- 
nially nodose question of Philosophy vs. Theology, reason vs. faith, the 
formal distinction between which the Saint insistently scores (149), while 
preserving their intimate correlation as the basis of that unitive concatenation 
whereby his Reductio savingly reduces the six branches of knowledge (anal- 
ogized with the six days of creation) to the ‘Pater luminum’’ whence orig- 
inally the fourfold light descended. 

Chapter II sketches in three pages ‘The Theory of the Reductio” or the 
principle of the completed circle that underlies the entire system of Bona- 
venturian Metaphysics and Epistemology. After this as an introduction, the 
author essays the final chapter, ‘The Reductio Proper,” wherein she analyzes 
i eeingergh the unifying ray of divine light which courses through the 
gradations of knowledge, with the various analogies and illustrations, encom- 
passed by the Reductio: sense perception, mechanical arts, rational, natural 
and moral philosophy. With this analysis the author concludes her disserta- 
tion. “St. Bonaventure has proved his thesis’ (201) —the supreme co- 
herence of all departments of secular knowledge, of all knowledge whatso- 
ever, when harmonized in subordination with the mistress-science of 
Theology. 

We congratulate the author for her excellent commentary on this little- 
known but very important work of the Seraphic Doctor. Contemporary philo- 
sophical research seems to be concerned chiefly with the problems of epistem- 
ology and psychology. From that point of view this treatise on the Reductio 
appears most timely in as far as it will present the philosophers with an 
insight into the solution of many of their problems as proposed by the Prince 
of the Franciscan School. . 

CLEMENT O’DONNELL, O.F.M.Conv. 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson, 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 
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Introductio Specialis in Libros Novi Testamenti, tribus chartis geographicis 
illustrata. By Petrus Morant, O. F.M.Cap., S.T.D., Ph. D., S. Sc. L. 
(Roma: Libreria Francesco Ferrari, Via dei Cestari 2, 1940. Pp. xiv + 
392.) 


The young author, after brilliant studies at the Gregorian University 
and the Biblical Institute in Rome, has come to scholarly maturity by several 
years of teaching Exegesis in the Swiss Capuchin Seminary. This work shows 
the impress of a real biblical scholar. He has mastered his material and 
presents it clearly and with solid scientific method. All the New Testament 
problems are treated in the light of the latest findings of Catholic scholar- 
ship, while here and there the author gives his own opinion on disputed 
points. This work is not merely an introduction to the New Testament, but 
it seeks to treat certain questions also exegetically. In this way the intimate 
connection between Introduction and Exegesis is brought home to the stu- 
dent. The language is fluent, often elegant, yet clear and suitable for 
preaching purposes. 

The appendix gives interesting explanations regarding the date of the 
birth of Christ as well as the beginning and the end of His public life. A 
synopsis of the four Gospels, a chronological table, and three colored maps 
make the book still more useful. Even the Muratorian Fragment and the 
genealogy of Herod are given. The book is thoroughly modern, correct, and 
readable. It is a prized addition to our works on Introduction and Exegesis. 
The price is Lire 32. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O. F. M. CaP. 
Mary Immaculate Clericate, 
Garrison, N. Y. 


Seraphic Days. Edited from a Friar’s Manuscript by Sebastian Erbacher, 
O. F.M. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1940. Pp. 336.) 


In the foreword the editor of this volume states that it is offered to the 
Franciscan Family, ‘‘not as a guide to spiritual thought, but as a stimulus 
to affective prayer.” And that is precisely what this splendid collection of 
Franciscan meditations is. In a simple, easy style which never distracts from 
the underlying thought, the anonymous Friar-author leads the reader on to 
speak to God in personal, affective prayer. Each meditation has the customary 
triple division, and each point ends in a spontaneous outpouring of the heart, 
which is the aim of all meditation — cor ad Cor loquitur. 

The book carries the subtitle: “Franciscan thoughts and affections on the 
principal feasts of our Lord and our Lady and all the Saints of the Three 
Orders of the Seraph of Assisi.” The author has fulfilled this promise to the 
extent that he has confined himself to the canonized Saints of the Order 
and does not include Beati. This means that there is not a meditation for 
every day of the year —a fact which, unfortunately, will make it impossible 
to use this volume as a community text unless a zealous superior makes pro- 
vision for substituting these beautiful readings on the appointed days in 
place of those used throughout the year. It is to be hoped that one who 
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has so thoroughly mastered the Franciscan method of meditation, as has the 
author of this volume, will soon give us a complete set of meditations for 
every day of the year. 

Victor MILts, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Capuchin Spirit and Life. By John B. Meerle, O. F.M. Cap. (Techny, IIL: 
The Mission Press. Pp. 372.) 


Diamonds, it is said, are where you find them. Which is another way of 
repeating that poets are born not made. But the diamond is enhanced by 
cutting and polishing and the poet improved through education and mental 
discipline. So it is with what we call an idea, or inspiration, or conception. 
These lie around loosely in our minds, and we pick one up occasionally, 
turn it over in our mental palms and decide that we must do something 
about developing it. Then we too often awake from our daydream and let 
the idea drop back into the soil of general intentions, perhaps never to pick 
it up again. Sometimes we set about making the loose idea architectonic; 
that is, we carefully and scientifically plan its development and realization, 
and set in motion the machinery that will make of it a finished reality. It is 
only thus that ideas become valuable. 

That is exactly what Father John Baptiste Meerle did with his idea of 
writing a Seraphic Guide for the members of the Capuchin order. Others 
probably had the same idea, but he made it an actuality. He wrote in 
Flemish, and the value of his work, therefore, was restricted to those who 
understood that tongue. But what he had done was too good to be limited 
to any one language. So another Capuchin, Father Emmanuel Roets, O. F. M. 
Cap., of the Belgian-Canadian Custody, had the idea of translating the book 
into English. He, with the assistance of Father Gregory of the Calvary 
Province, did the spade work of the translation, and it was then given to 
Father Berchmans Bittle, O. F. M. Cap., for a final polishing. Thus through 
the literary efforts of four men and the encouragement of a fifth, Most Rev. 
Benno Archinger, O. F. M. Cap., then provincial of the Calvary Province 
and now definitor general of the Capuchin order, a great idea became a 
great reality, the gold mine of spiritual instructions which now appears under 
the new title Capuchin Spirit and Life. (Its Flemish title was The Seraphic 
Guide.) 

The work of 372 pages is divided into two parts, although I would make 
it three. These would be the first, as in the book, which deals with the 
meaning and value of a vocation, and the six virtues of Obedience, Poverty, 
Chastity, Humility, Simplicity and Love, which are called “the six wings of 
the Seraphim.” The second comprising the first section of the second part, 
which deals with the means of practising these virtues namely, by prayer, 
religious exercises, the Sacraments, and consecrated work. The third, con- 
sisting of the second section of the second part which shows the logical 
consequence of this life, devotion to and union with the Most Holy Trinity, 
the Holy Eucharist, the sacred Humanity of Christ and the saints. This last, 
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I think, should be a distinct part. But perhaps my distinction is hypercritical, 
and in any case the mechanical separation in no way affects the great value 
of the work. 

It is a book from which priests, religious, and earnest-minded lay persons 
will gain much. For while it was written mainly for the direction of the lay 
brothers of the Capuchin order, it is overflowing with culled wisdom for all. 
There is scarcely a page without a quotation from the Scriptures, the Fathers, 
the Doctors of the Church, a definition or epigram from the saints and sages 
of the past. It is a sure guide, as its original name suggests, through this 
land of tears to the burning, inextinguishable love of God. It was the way 
St. Francis trod and the one which his sons have re-marked for us all to follow. 

IsipORE O'BRIEN, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College,. 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Christ: Victim and Victor. By Kilian J. Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap. (Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1940. Pp. 212.) 


In his foreword to this little book of meditations, originally written by 
Father Athanasius Bierbaum, O.F.M., Father Kilian Hennrich expresses 
the hope that its pages might “bring forth fruit for the welfare of souls 
and the greater glory of God.” They are calculated to do just that. Being 
truly Franciscan in tone, love, rather than intellectual intricacies, fills every 
page of this book. Its small format makes it easy to carry; the brevity of 
the meditations offers fine opportunity for using spare moments to approach 
closer to God. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first depicting Christ the Victim, 
the second presenting Christ the Victor. At the head of each little meditation 
there is a pertinent and descriptive text from the New Testament. The words 
of the meditation elaborate the text. Striking applications, expressed con- 
cisely and forcefully, are introduced here and there throughout each medita- 
tion, sometimes in the form of questions, sometimes as though they were 
merely by-the-way remarks. 

It would seem that the principal force of these pages “for the welfare 
of souls’ consists in the truly striking way in which the applications are 
made. And their principal force “for the glory of God’ seems to consist 
in the simple a loving way in which they depict the Victim of Love, 
stripped naked of all for love of us, and in the way in which they present 
the King of Love as victor over sin and death and conqueror of the hearts 
of men. As an appendix four meditations are added, each of which is built 
around the life of one of the four saints whose feasts are solemnized during 
the octave of Christmas. 

Christ: Victim and Victor may well be recommended to priests and re- 
ligious, as well as to devout laymen. Its pages contain food for souls who 
are hungry for God. 

GERALD WALKER, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mt. Calvary, Wis. 
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The Problem of One or Plural Substantial Forms in Man as Found in the 
Works of St. Thomas Aquinas and John Duns Scotus. (A Dissertation 
presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of the University of 
Pennsylvania in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Philadelphia.) By Bertrand James Campbell, 
O.F.M. (Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1940. Pp. vi+131.) 


“The question of one or more substantial forms in man is an outgrowth 
of a more fundamental and historically an older problem, viz., the problem 
of the relation in man of body and soul” (p. 6). In the introduction to his 
thesis Father Bertrand outlines its historical antecedents. St. Augustine's 
definition of man, ‘Homo anima rationalis est mortali atque terreno utens 
corpore,” shaped the Christian opinion of the body-and-soul relation in man 
up to the influx of Arabian Aristotelianism in the twelfth century. When 
Aristotle's theory of matter and form became known, it was interpreted along 
the traditional Augustinian lines. The result of such a double explanation of 
the relation of body and soul was the theory that in man there are plural 
substantial forms. Scotus rejected plural substantial forms in inanimate com- 
pounds and limited plurality of forms to beings which possess life; at the 
same time he repudiated the extreme view of three distinct principles in the 
human soul. St. Thomas posited the unicity of the substantial form in man. 

In Chapter II Father Bertrand expounds the doctrine of St. Thomas con- 
cerning the body-and-soul relation in man, surveying the Thomistic teaching 
regarding the nature of the human soul, its union with the body, and the 
unicity of the substantial form in man. From the various objections St. 
Thomas makes to his own doctrine of one substantial form in the human 
composite, the author selects nine as the main pluralistic arguments and then 
subjoins the four principal arguments of the Angelic Doctor in defense of 
one substantial form in man. 

In the opening pages of Chapter III, which is devoted to the explanation 
of Scotus’ doctrine, Father Bertrand clearly states the fundamental issue: 
“Scotus will agree with St. Thomas that body and soul in man constitute a 
substantial unity of which the soul is the substantial form; but he will not 
accept the Thomistic interpretation of this hylomorphic union in man which 
limits the number of substantial forms to one, viz., the rational soul, and 
which denies the possibility of another subordinate substantial form in a 
living being” (p. 60). The author then explains Scotus’ replies to the four 
fundamental Thomistic arguments. 

After having given a brief analysis of the nature and functions of the 
forma corporeitatis, the author presents the arguments of Scotus. The 
classical argument for the existence of the forma corporeitatis is drawn from 
the fact that after the soul has departed from the body, the body remains and 
has its own form. The persistence of the body after the dissolution of the 
composite shows there was something really in the composite which remains 
after the separation of soul and body. Those who defend the unicity of sub- 
stantial form in man must assert that God infuses the soul immediately into 
prime matter, and they are thus unable properly to explain generation, 

Concerning the number of substantial forms in man, the Subtle Doctor 
very definitely says that there must be at least two substantial forms in man 
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as well as in every other living being; but as to how many more there must 
be, or may be, Scotus is none too specific. From his study of Scotus’ doctrine 
Father Bertrand infers that ‘wherever we find as a constitutive unit within 
a body of a living being a determined mixture of elements, we should con- 
clude that such determination is due to a specifically distinct form” (p. 94). 

The final chapter contains an evaluation of the two theories. St. Thomas 
was chiefly concerned with proving the substantial unity of body and soul in 
man. He sought to refute the older view of body-and-soul relation and 
establish Aristotle’s matter-and-form theory as he found it. Scotus sought an 
explanation for bodies separated from souls and found it in the forma cor- 
porestatis, a substantial form making the body a body, subordinate to the in- 
tellective soul and not destructive of the real unity of the human being. 

The latest developments in the biological sciences are a challenge to 
Scholastic hylomorphism. Father Bertrand gives lengthy references to vari- 
ous tissue cultures which show that cells, in the form of tissues or organs, 
display vital activity independently of the living being from which they have 
been excised. Some Scholastics adhere to St. Thomas’ doctrine in order to 
safeguard the substantial unity of the living composite, and endeavor to ex- 
plain independent cell-life as similar to vegetative life produced from matter 
under the influence of previous life. Others strive to apply the Scotistic plur- 
ality of form doctrine. Here Father Bertrand draws attention to the fact 
that “the forma corporeitatis and the forms subordinate to it were for Scotus 
non-living actualities or material forms” (pp. 119,120). Any attempt to 
employ the theory of the forma corporeitatis in the name of Scotus to this 
particular problem of biology indicates a misunderstanding of Scotus’ doc- 
trine. The Scotistic theory of plural forms applies very well to chemistry and 
physics; indirectly it may lead to a satisfactory explanation of the data of 
biology. 

When discussing Scotus’ works for the forma corporeitatis, Father Bert- 
rand says (p. 85) that the first “three arguments may be called his philo- 
sophical proofs. In themselves they may be deemed insufficient evidence for 
his theory.” The author does not explain this statement, whereas the 
cogency of Scotus’ reasoning and the strength of the author's rites 
require that the author refute, if possible, or at least properly qualify such an 
assertion. Then he finds the theological arguments the most convincing. 
Later on the author states (p. 96) that Scotus’ method was primarily experi- 
mental, then metaphysical. If the main arguments of Scotus for the forma 
corporeitatis are theological, it seems that Scotus’ method ultimately trans- 
cended metaphysics. 

In general, however, Father Bertrand develops and explains his problem 
in a clear and succinct manner. His brevity does not sacrifice clarity, yet at 
times the reader may wish that the author had widened his scope (‘‘primarily 
one of positive explanation of the pertinent texts of St. Thomas and the 
Subtle Doctor,” p. 4), and devoted more space to the treatment of the vari- 
ous problems, particularly to the explanation of Scotus’ arguments for the 
forma corporeitatis and the application of this doctrine to current biological 
data. The work is well documented: there is an abundance of footnotes and 
bibliographical references which supply ready access to sources which may be 
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of special interest to the reader. It is a welcome and invaluable addition to 
the works on the doctrine of BI. John Duns Scotus. 


BAsIL HEISER, O.F.M.Conv. 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada 


From Aether to Cosmos: Cosmology. By Celestine N. Bittle, O. F. M. Cap. 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. x1+498.) 


Father Celestine Bittle’s textbook of Cosmology is the fourth volume in his 
series of philosophy texts. These methods have won wide acclaim because of 
the author's felicitous method of treatment, their simple language and copious 
illustrations, their positive approach to the problems presented, and their 
hospitality to new ideas and theories. The author briefly places each problem 
in its proper setting, showing its origin and development, and then proceeds 
in a constructive manner to build up his solution in gradual positive stages 
so that the mind of the student can grow with the subject. 

In no department of philosophy is there at present greater need of this 
positive approach than in Cosmology. This is so because of the phenomenal 
success of physical science in recent years in penetrating into the interior of 
the atom. New data revolutionizing our previous knowledge of the material 
universe confront the cosmologist. Father Bittle has therefore wisely devoted 
the first chapter of his Cosmology to a presentation of the views of modern 
chemistry and nuclear physics relating to the constitution of bodies: matter 
and energy, the elements and their periodic law, electricity and the electron, 
proton, and neutron, the quantum theory and waves and particles, the trans- 
mutation of elements in radioactive substances, the electronic shells of the 
atom, and the ultimate structure of matter. Part Two treats of the familiar 
subjects of quantity and extension, place and space, quality and activity, move- 
ment and time. Part three discusses the essential constitution of bodies, the 
problem of bodily essence: dynamism and atomism, hylomorphism and the 
new theory of hylosystemism. This is the first time we have seen the new 
“nature theory,” as hylosystemism is called by some, presented in such com- 
plete and lucid detail in a textbook. We feel certain that many readers will 
find this chapter the most interesting in the entire book, and that it will 
provoke lively discussion among modern scholastics. Part Four treats of 
such general cosmic problems as the unity of the universe, pantheistic and 
naturalistic monism, the concepts of causality and law, the contingency of 
the world, its beginning and end. A special chapter is devoted to an able 
discussion of Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

_ Father Bittle deserves our gratitude for having given us not only a 
splendid textbook which is in every way worthy of its predecessors in the 
series, but also a reference book. which will richly reward the general student 
of philosophy with a wealth of new materials and ideas opening up new 
vistas of cosmological speculation. 

BERARD Vocrt, O. F. M. 


St. Anthony's Philosophical Clericate, 
Butler, N. J. 
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A Catalogue of Renaissance Philosophers (1350-1650). Compiled under 
the direction of John O. Riedl, Ph.D. (Milwaukee: Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. xi+179.) 


This book presents a list of writers, both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
who shaped the outlines of Renaissance thought. The authors are placed in 
distinct groups according to time, places (universities), or ideas. After per- 
tinent biographical notes and an appreciation, the writings of each ‘‘philoso- 
pher’’ are enumerated. The book humbly calls itself a compilation; never- 
theless it is a very useful and handy manual and will be welcomed by every- 
one interested in a period which, unfortunately, is often only superficially 
dealt with in our textbooks. The enumeration is impartial and the Franciscan 
School is well represented, though of course not exhaustively. Naturally in 
the last period much attention is given to Jesuit philosophers. 

While we readily acknowledge that every available secondary source 
has been laid under contribution, we may be permitted to point out a few 
necessary corrections in the data about Ockham. 

Ockham was born before 1300, probably before 1290, because he wrote 
all his non-polemical works before 1328. The other chronological data are 
uncertain too and have to be dated back. None of Ockham’s doctrines was 
condemned at Avignon; only later some of his opinions on political ques- 
tions and on the question of poverty were censured. The authenticity of the 
Expositio aurea super totam artem veterem is no longer in doubt (add the 
Expositio in libros Elenchorum). The Centiloguium theologicum is im our 
opinion not authentic. The De sacramento altaris et de corpore Christi are 
most probably two separate tracts, as Baudry has already stated. The Tractatus 
de motu, loco, et tempore (known as Tractatus de successivis) is a compila- 
tion taken from texts of the Expositio super libros Physicorum. This very 
important work of Ockham is not mentioned in the present volume. 

PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Le Voyage de Perse et Bréve Relation du Voyage des Isles de L’ Amerique 
par P. Pacifique de Provins, O. F. M. Cap. Edités avec des Notes et des 
Introductions Critiques par P. Godefroy de Paris, O. F.M. Cap., et P. 
Hilaire de Wingene, O.F.M.Cap. (Assisi: Collegio S$. Lorenzo da 
Brindisi dei Fr. Minori Capuccini, 1939. Pp. xcii-271-48-84.) 


This edition contains volumes III and IV of the Sectio Historica of the 
Bibliotheca Seraphico-Capuccina, edited by Saint Lawrence College at Assisi. 
The reason for republishing these works of P. Pacifique is to resuscitate the 
memory of a man who was of the greatest importance to the mission life 
of the Capuchins in the seventeenth century. He inaugurated the Capuchin 
missions in the Orient and later became Prefect of their missions in North 
America. 

Although the Voyage de Perse, according to the edition of 1645 which 
is here reproduced, is not entirely the work of P. Pacifique, it certainly 
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renders his thoughts as taken from his notes. It recounts his voyage to the 
East, gives a description of the Holy Places in accordance with his view- 
point, and in the third part presents his impressions while on the voyage 
to Persia. The Bréve Relation, although it is only a small work, is probably 
of greater interest to Americans because it contains the report of his voyages 
to the Antilles and describes some of the islands, Saint-Christophe, Martini- 
que, Guadeloupe, Tortue, Dominique, Antigoa, Saint-Croix. 

As is usual in these publications of the College of Saint Lawrence of 
Brindisi at Assisi, this volume is enriched with a full literary apparatus. 
It is critical in the best sense of the word. In the general introduction we 
find a short biography of P. Pacifique, a study of his works, an appreciation 
of him as a missionary and a writer. The special introduction evaluates the 
works here published. The appendix cites the manuscripts and printed sources 
used in this study and gives all the biblical citations contained in the work. 
There is an index of places and persons and a very extensive double index 
of the matter treated. 

Of this volume it can truly be said that it measures up to the high stand- 
ard of scholarship set by the Fathers of the College of Saint Lawrence in 
the critical editions of the early Capuchin writings. It deserves the attention 
of the learned world. 

THEODORE ROEMER, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mt. Calvary, Wis. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


FATHER KILIAN HENNRICH, 
0. F.M.Cap., of New York City, is 
well known for his writings on the 
Third Order. “The Theology of Ter- 
tiarism” is an excellent serial now 
appearing in Franciscan Herald and 
Forum. “Leadership in Christianity,” 
which was published in The Homi- 
letic and Pastoral Review of Feb- 
ruary, 1940, has been translated into 
Latin; and the first instalment was 
printed in Tertius Ordo, I (1940), 
131-136, under the title “De Munere 
Gubernandi in Christianorum Coetu.” 
He is also recognized as an authority 
in boy guidance, as is evident from 
the favorable reception accorded to 
his many books, pamphlets, and ar- 
ticles on this subject. As director 
general of the Catholic Boys’ Bri- 
gade, which is celebrating its silver 
jubilee this year, he received a mes- 
sage recently from the Apostolic 
Delegate conveying the papal bless- 
ing. Although the Reverend Thomas 
J. Lynch was the real founder of 
the Brigade, Father Kilian was as- 
sociated with him from the begin- 
ning; and at the death of the founder 
he effected an entire reorganization. 
The organization was approved by 
ecclesiastical authority and blessed 
by Pope Benedict XV and Pope Pius 
XI, and now also by Pius XII. At 
present the Brigade has 43,000 ac- 
tive members. One of the greatest 
honors conferred upon Father Kilian 
is that of Knight Commander of the 
Order of the Holy Sepulchre. 


FATHER RODERICK WHEELER, 
0. F.M., who was born at Haverhill, 
Mass., in 1907, became a Franciscan 
in the Holy Name Province in 1927, 
and was ordained to the holy priest- 
hood in 1934. He then went to Spain 
and studied at the University of 
Madrid, where he received the doc- 
torate “en Filosofia y Letras.” At 
the time the Spanish War broke out, 
he was still in Madrid. 


FATHER PHILOTHEUS BOEH- 
NER, O.F.M., who received the title 
of doctor at the University of Muen- 
ster in 1933, has been closely asso- 
ciated with the well-known philoso- 


pher and writer, Professor Gilson. 
During the decade from 1927 to 1937, 
he translated into German three of 
Gilson’s works: La philosophie de St. 
Bonaventure, Introduction a la phi- 
losophie de St. Augustin (with Fa- 
ther Timothy Sigge as collaborator), 
and La théologie mystique de St. Ber- 
nard (with the assistance of Father 
Alfred Schlueter). In 1933 he went 
to Paris and collaborated with Prof. 
Gilson in the preparation of a his- 
tory of Christian philosophy, which 
was published in one volume of three 
parts. Appointed one of the editors 
of Franziskanische Studien about 
1934, he contributed several articles 
on the Franciscan School which treat- 
ed questions pertaining to St. Bon- 
aventure, Scotus and Ockham. Since 
1938 he has devoted himself almost 
exclusively to research studies on 
Ockham. The war has prevented him 
from taking over the seminar at the 
Institute of Medieval Studies in 
Toronto which undertook the task 
of preparing a critical edition of Ock- 
ham’s Summa Logicae; but with the 
material gathered by Father Philo- 
theus, the seminar was able to be- 
gin the work. Father Philotheus has 
completed an edition of the Ques- 
tions of the Prologue to the Com- 
mentary on the Sentences by Ock- 
ham, of which one part has been 
published. His edition of the Trac- 
tatus dt praedestinatione et de suc- 
cessivis by Ockham will soon make 
its appearance in this country. A 
paper on the latter work was read 
by Father Philotheus at the meeting 
of the American Catholic Philosophi- 
cal Association held last year in De- 
troit, and will appear in the Pro- 
ceedings. 


FATHER MAURICE GRAJEW- 
SKI, O.F.M., has made his Scotistic 
Bibliography very valuable by the 
concise descriptive notes he has 
added. Not only do they clearly in- 
dicate the nature and contents of 
the books and articles listed, but 
they supply even the casual reader 
with a wealth of information and 
with the findings of the latest re- 
searches upon the life and works 
of the Blessed John Duns Scotus. 
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ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MONTES PIET ATIS* 


om DESCRIBING the Age of the Renaissance in fifteenth-century 
Italy and the economic evils which occasioned the foundation of 
the Montes Pietatis Ludwig von Pastor says: 

Usury and fraud went hand in hand with the wealth and commerce 
which all this luxury required for its support.... Jews and Christians 
combined to grind the people down..., [but] as in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, so now, in the latter half of the fifteenth, it was the Franciscans 
who, with the sanction of the Apostolic See, took the social reform in 
hand.! 

Just as the American people, naively perhaps, feel called upon 
periodically to carry the gospel of political freedom to the four 
cornets of the earth, so the Franciscan friar made by poverty an 
heit and king of the kingdom of heaven feels called upon to spread 
his gospel of spiritual freedom to those enslaved by material pos- 
sessions. This feeling rises to a magnificent indignation when the 
throttling tyranny of wealth threatens to crush the freedom of the 
spirit in God's little ones. At such times of crisis, whether in the 


*Paper tead at the twenty-third annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational 


Conference. 
1. History of the Popes, ed. Antrobus, 4th edn. (Herder, St. Louis, 1923), V, 


106-108. 
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thirteenth century, in the fifteenth, or today, the friar appears in 
world history as a social reformer. 

There is, of course, an inevitable connection between Franciscan 
poverty and Franciscan love and sympathy for the poor. This earth 
belongs to the children of God who share in the lordship of Christ. 
But we distinguish between spiritual possession and the artificialities 
of mere wealth. Spiritual possession is obtained when mind and 
heart are enlarged by reading the book of creation, and a man takes 
to himself the truth and beauty and pathos which lie at the heart of 
things. It is this kind of possession alone which makes a man fit to 
hold wealth without dehumanizing himself. The same reverence 
for all created things is the force which impels the friar to strip 
himself completely of material goods and which impels him to work 
for a wiser use of material goods by others. To the friar, selfish 
domination of material goods and the consequent oppression of 
man is a blot on the beauty of the world. Life is too sacred to be 
dealt with ruthlessly by any man. Such ruthless dealing with any 
of God's creatures is blasphemy against Christ the King for whom 
all creatures live and have their being. Whenever material pos- 
sessions seem likely to crush spiritual possession by choking the 
souls of the rich and by killing both the souls and bodies of the poor, 
then the friar must preach again the liberating message of poverty, 
in the spirit of Francis. 

Francis and his friars show by their example that even in this 
world life can be lived without that symbol of external possession, 
money. In every age they prove to pleasure-loving souls that poverty 
is not an evil, but is the condition for making life the most free, the 
most joyful, the most human thing that civilization can produce. 
This program of Francis, as Archbishop Goodier writes,* “was 
founded on no philosophic or economic theory; he did not conquer 
wealth by the study of wealth, or by the analysis of the world’s re- 
sources and their distribution. ... As his love showed him the beauty 
of God and His Christ, the beauty of the sun, of the birds in the trees 
and the stone beside the running river, so it revealed to him the 
beauty of the hearts of men.” The simple principles of Francis read 
either like platitudes or like ideals beyond human reach, and yet in 


2. “The Influence of St. Francis,” The Dublin Review, CXCVII (1935), 334. 
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Francis himself they were realized and through the centuries his sons 
have found in them the force for effecting social reforms. 

The social activity of the Franciscan order extends from its 
foundation up to the present time.? The very founding of the order 
was a sociological event. The founding of the Third Order was a 
social work of the highest importance. The Franciscan order, de- 
clares Ratzinger,‘ was essentially a social order and all its institu- 
tions bear the mark of their origin. Heimbucher’ and Holzapfel® 
join in saying that no religious order was more closely associated 
with the medieval guilds than the Franciscans. The Friars Minor 
gathered the workers and craftsmen about the altars of their churches 
and organized them into fraternities which later grew into guilds. 
In their refectories the statutes of the guilds were drawn up and dis- 
cussed. The friars were the counsellors of the craftsmen in the mak- 
ing of contracts and agreements. Their advice was often decisive in 
the conduct of municipal affairs. Unlike the earlier monastic orders 
which built their cloisters in solitary valleys or on almost inaccessible 
heights far from the habitations of men, the Friars Minor established 
themselves by preference in the cities where they carried on an apos- 
tolate among the poor and downtrodden. As with Francis himself, 
their social activity was not the result of philosophic or economic 
theory. Their own example was a most powerful force, for their 
cheerful faces were a winning appeal to the poor to be content in the 
midst of poverty and a telling argument for the rich to flee the evils 
of avarice. 

All this was true in the thirteenth century when the order was 
young and the inspiration of Francis was still fresh and strong, but 
it was no less true in the fifteenth century, in the second spring of 
the order, in the age of Bernardine of Siena and John Capistran, of 
Bernardine of Feltre and James of the Marches. If in the thirteenth 
century the tangible result of Franciscan social activity was the 
organization of craftsmen and the exaltation of labor, the monument 
of the order in the fifteenth century was the foundation of the 
Montes Pietatis. 


3, Heimbucher, Die Orden und Kongregationen der katholischen Kirche, 3rd edn. 
(Padeteen, Schéningh, 1933), I, 811. 
4, Hist.-pol. Blaetter, CXVIII, 462 et seq. (cited by Heimbucher, of. cit., 
I, 811, note Oe 
SOpacie: 1,811. 
a Hondbck der Geschichte des Franziskanerordens (Freiburg, 1909), 231. 
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ORIGINS OF THE Montes Pietatis 


The origins of the Montes Pietatis’ are shrouded in some obscur- 
ity, but the institution must be regarded as a collective work of the 
Franciscan order, the result of a living current of ideas which welled 
up in Umbria Santa at Perugia where the first Mons Pietatis was 
founded in 1462. The great popular orators of the fifteenth century, 
St. John Capistran, St. Bernardine of Siena, St. James of the Marches, 
and others, saw the oppression to which usury subjected the people; 
they thought about the means of coming to their aid and spoke of 
these things among themselves. However, no concrete results were 
attained until two men equipped with wide experience of the world, 
Barnabas of Terni and Fortunatus Coppoli, thought out a practical 
method of relieving the needs of the people. 

These two, as it seems, urged the papal legate at Perugia, Ermo- 
lao Barbaro, to favor the foundation of a benevolent lending insti- 
tution. The famous Franciscan preacher, Michele da Carcano di 
Milano, removed the principal obstacle to the project by preaching 
against the Jewish monopoly of money-lending, a privilege which 
the Commune abolished on April 4, 1462. The Mons at Perugia 
began to have legal existence on April 28, 1462, and it actually 
opened its doors on January 13, 1463, with a capital of 1,200 florins. 
Poor and needy people were aided by loans in proportion to their 
requirements, after the appointed officials had investigated their need 
and had received their pledges as security. The borrowers had to 
pay a small interest charge to support the running expenses of the 
institution. 

Although the Mons at Perugia was first in point of time, that of 
Orvieto was the first to receive papal approval. After the popes had 
approved the new institution the spread of the Montes was rapid. 
Holzapfel lists the names of sixty-six friars who founded Montes 
between 1462 and 1515. Among them were St. James of the 
Marches, Bl. Marco da Montegallo, Bl. Angelo da Chivasso, An- 


7. The classic monograph on the subject of the Montes is the work of Holz- 
apfel, Die Anfange der Montes Pietatis (1462-1515), Miinchen, 1903. The writer has 
used the Italian translation by Dr. Ciutti, “Le Origini dei Monti di Pieta (1462- 
1515),” which appeared serially in La Verna {later: Studi Francescani}, 1, (1903- 
1904), 406, 470, 603, 667; II (1904-1905), 25, 86, 164, 293, 345, 547, 681, 743. 
See an earlier article by the writer, “Bernardine of Feltre and the Montes Pietatis,’” 
be) a Studies, XXII (1941), 11-32, in which the story of the origins is given 
in full. 
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tonio da Vercelli, Cherubino da Spoleto, Marco da Bologna; but the 
Friar whose name will always be associated with the Montes Pietatis 
is Bl. Bernardine of Feltre, ‘the St. Paul of the Montes Pietatis.’”’ 
Although he began his preaching career in 1469, no Montes Pietatis 
are associated with the name of Bernardine of Feltre until he 
preached the Lent at Mantua in 1484, but from then until the year 
of his death, 1494, he was tireless in founding and reforming the 
Montes. 

Bernardine of Feltre placed the Montes Pietatis on a sound basis, 
and it was due largely to his efforts that the institution became a per- 
manent one. Realizing that purely gratuitous lending would exhaust 
the capital and bring the institution to an end in a very short space of 
time, he insisted on the interest charge for all the Montes which he 
founded. There is an erroneous idea that in the beginning the 
Montes lent gratuitously, and later, when the first enthusiasm had 
grown cold, they found themselves forced to lend at interest. The 
small charge for expenses was part of the idea of Barnabas of Terni 
from the very first. He discussed the question with Fortunatus Cop- 
poli; and when the latter decided that the practice was not usurious, 
steps were taken to found the Mons at Perugia. When at the general 
chapter of 1493 some members of the order wanted the interest 
charge dropped, Bernardine of Feltre admitted that it would be a 
finer and more religious thing to lend the money gratis, but experi- 
ence had shown that a Mons conducted in this manner would not 
last for any length of time. During the last ten years of his life he 
founded or reéstablished these benevolent institutions in more than 
thirty cities of Italy. 

What was the economic significance of the Montes Pietatis? 
(1) These institutions had many practical economic effects, the 
chief of which was to put money within reach of the needy without 
subjecting them to the usury of Lombard and Jewish bankers; 
(2) their practice of charging a moderate rate of interest on money 
loans had what might be called a theoretical or speculative effect by 
helping to clarify all subsequent Catholic thinking on the morality 
of usury and interest. In this article, after a brief enumeration of 
their immediate practical effects on economics, their impact on Cath- 
olic economic thought will be studied both in the theological con- 
troversy which the establishment of the Montes occasioned and in 
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the teaching of later Catholic economists and theologians who show 
the influence of this controversy and its outcome. 


IMMEDIATE ECONOMIC EFFECTS 


First of all, the friars succeeded in the practical task which they 
set out to accomplish. They checked usury. ‘“The fall in the rate of 
interest in the sixteenth century to a great extent coincides with the 
prosperity of the Monti di Pieta.’’* Undoubtedly the importation of 
precious metals from the New World contributed to this result, but 
had the usurers retained their monopoly of money-lending they 
would certainly have been able to impede or retard the fall in the 
rate of interest. Those cities where the Montes were established were 
usually able to abolish usury entirely. As soon as the two Montes of 
Naples were placed on a working basis usury was suppressed.’ Even 
where the usurers still existed, the competition of the Mons Pietatis 
put a check upon their extortions. When opponents questioned the 
good effects of these lending-institutions, the friars could confidently 
say: ‘“Ask the poor!’’'® 

Secondly, the foundations of the friars in Italy set an example for 
other countries and for other men. In the Provincial Council of 
Milan in 1565, St. Charles Borromeo directed the bishops of his 
province to bend every effort to establish these institutions in every 
city and in the more important towns." 

In Germany Montes (pfand-haus, leyh-haus, hulff-haus, schatz- 
kammer der barmherzigkeit) were established in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries at Vienna, Nuremburg, Hamburg, Hanno- 
ver, Ulm, Cassel, Goettingen, Frankfurt, Ratisbon, and Augsburg.’ 
These institutions were, as Zech observes, “won quidem perfectissi- 
mae pietatis,” but were established for reasons of political economy: 
(1) to furnish capital to young artisans; (2) to free citizens from 
the necessity of selling their wares to foreigners below price on 


8. Pastor, History of the Popes, V, 112. 

9. E. Flornoy, I/ Beato Bernardino da Feltre (Roma, Desclée, 1908), 169. 

10. Bernardine de Busti, Defensorium Montis Pietatis, 1, 3 (cited by Holzapfel, 
La Verna, Il, 691). i 

11. Acta Ecclesiae Mediolanensis a Carolo Cardinali S. Praxedis Archiepiscopo 
Condita (Mediolani, Ex Officina Typographica Pacifici Pontii, 1599), p. 43. 

12. Zech, Rigor Moderatus Doctrinae Pontificiae Circa Usuras, Dissert. I, 
§ 223, in Theologiae Cursus Completus, ed. Migne (Parisiis, 1840), XVI. 
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Bank note for 130 scudi, endorsed by the registrars of the Mons Pietatis 
of Rome. This issue of January 15, 1788, appears to be the first example of 
paper money printed in Italy. It is watermarked, and has embossed seals of 
Pope Pius VI and of the bank, and a representation of Michelangelo’s famous 
Pieta (the dead Christ in the arms of Mary). The note specifies that it is 
worth “130 Roman scudi of 10 giuli per scudo (Scudi Romani Centotrenta 
da giuli Dieci per Scudo).’”” A giulio was a papal coin, ten of which made up 
a scudo, worth about one U. S. dollar; and this fact is mentioned on the note, 
so that the scudo might not be later depreciated in value and the holders of 
the note thus cheated. Apparently then the papal money of the time was 
fixed in value and thus stabilized the value of the bank notes issued by the 
Montes Pietatis. The original of this bank note is in the possession of Friar 
Cosmas Korb, O. F. M. Conv., M. A. 


account of their need of ready money; (3) to offer to those wealthy 
persons for whom trade and commerce were unbecoming, an oppor- 
tunity to invest their money; (4) to put the public money to work 
for the benefit of all. The Montes were established in Belgium at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. They differed from the early 
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form of the Montes in Italy in this, that they lent not only to the 
poor but also to the rich, and they lent large sums which had been 
accumulated from depositors. They were very similar to the Italian 
montes mixti, about which more will be said later.’ 

Foundations of the Montes were made in southern France at.the 
end of the sixteenth century and they were established in various 
parts of France during the seventeenth century.'* The United States 
and England are the only countries of the civilized world where the 
Montes Pietatis were never established. Pawn-brokers in England 
and in this country use three gold balls as the symbol of their trade. 
This was the official insignia of the Mons Pietatis at Florence and 
was derived from the arms of Lombardy or of the Medici, but this 
is the only thing which our pawn-shops have copied from the 
Montes Pietatis. 

Finally, the Montes had a beneficial influence on the entire finan- 
cial structure of the continental countries. Although in the course 
of time many of the Montes were diverted from their original charita- 
ble scope and began to lend for business purposes and in larger 
amounts, nevertheless the legality of their operations and the mod- 
eration of their rates gave a very useful orientation to finance. They 
remained valuable institutions inspired with a Christian spirit. 
In England where no Mons ever existed no check was ever placed 
upon the ravages of usury. From the parliamentary Report on Money 
Lending published in 1898 it appears that money-lenders were then 
lending at rates from a minimum of 60 per cent to a maximum of 
3,000 per cent.’® In the United States, “loan brokers who prey on 
the poor still obtain from 24 to 1,000 per cent interest per annum.” 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE INTEREST-CHARGE 


Besides the immediate economic effects of the Montes Pietatis, 
there were, as has been indicated, theoretical and speculative effects. 
The Montes occasioned a theological controversy about the usury 
laws of the Church which resulted in a broader and deeper concep- 

13. Zech, op. cit., Dissert. II, § 215. 

14. Flornoy, op. cit., p. 168. 

15. Ibid., pp. 171-172. 


16. Devas, Political Economy, 3 edn. (London, 1907), p. 415. 
17. Cronin, Economics and Society, 3 edn. (Seminary Bookstore, Baltimore, 1938), 
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tion of the doctrine of the Church on lending and usury. Something 
was charged on the loans of the Montes Pietatis for the support of 
the institution and for the salaries of the officials; this practice was 
attacked as usurious and as prohibited by the Canon Law. 

The controversy was carried on with no pretense at academic 
restraint. Scripture texts were bandied about; visions and prophecies 
were alleged; both sides called one another heretics. If the adver- 
saries of the Montes cited the words of Christ, “Do good, and lend, 
not hoping for any return,”'* the defenders brought into the fray 
dozens of texts in favor of the Montes, for instance, Mons Dez, mons 
pinguis...mons in quo beneplacitum est Deo habitare in eo. Of 
those who questioned the legality of the institution, they asked: Us 
quid suspicamini montes coagulatos?® And to all opponents they 
made known the scriptural threat, Omnis qui tetigerit montem, morte 
morietur.”’ It was also asserted that Christ had appeared to Barna- 
bas of Terni and had foretold that Michele da Milano would found 
the Mons at Perugia. Moreover, Michele had established the insti- 
tution in accordance with revelations from Christ, stcut eam Christus 
edocuit,” therefore, no objections could be raised against it. 

During the course of the dispute three principal works were 
published. Nicholas Barianus, an Augustinian, published an attack 
on the Montes in 1494. His book was ironically entitled, De Monte 
Impietatis. He exploded the story of miracles and revelations alleged 
in favor of the Mons and asserted that the interest-charge was the 
price of the money lent; consequently it was /ucrum ex mutuo and 
therefore contraty to the divine law, both natural and revealed. 

The Franciscan, Bernardine de Busti, answered Barianus in 1497 
in his work, Defensorium Montis Pietatis contra Figmenta Omnia 
Aemulae Falsitatis, He wrote in a rough and witty style suited to 
the temper of the times. In opposition to the forty reasons against 
the Montes, he advanced sixty reasons in their favor. He maintained 
that the interest-charge was not /acrum ex mutuo but./ucrum ratione 
laboris et periculi. A poor man, Bernardine pointed out, is no more 
oppressed by the payment of this charge for necessary work by the 
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officials of the Mos, than a hungry man is oppressed if I lend him 
grain which he must grind and bake.” 

The great Cajetanus, Thomas de Vio, was the Dominican cham- 
pion in the attack on the Montes Pietatis, His book, De Monte 
Pietatis, appeared in 1498 and contained a profoundly philosophical 
objection to the Mons. The interest-charge, Cajetanus contended, 
was unjust since justice demands that equality be observed in every 
contract. To pay an indemnity in proportion to the amount and 
length of the loan is unfair and cannot escape the taint of usury. 
It is fallacious, he said, to claim that the charge is for the work of 
the officials. The individual borrower causes the officials no trouble. 
All they need do is receive his pledge and then count out and 
hand over to him the amount of his loan. In these actions what 
work is there that is not intrinsic to the loan itself? If work is the 
justifying reason, why charge more for the loan of a ducat than for 
the loan of forty soldi? It is more work to count forty than to count 
one. The officials should either do their work gratis or be supported 
by the Commune; to expect the poor to support them is oppression 
and usury.”4 

The writers were also speakers and the bitterest exchanges took 
place outside the covers of books. Barianus is said to have spoken 
against the Monfes “‘at the peril of his life.”?> At Florence during 
the Lent of 1473 the preachers taught conflicting doctrines concern- 
ing the Montes. To settle the dispute the vicar general ordered a 
public discussion during Easter Week which resulted in judgment 
being given in favor of the Montes. A similar disputation occurred 
at Cremona in 1493, and when the Mons was upheld, the adversa- 
ries hurried home to their convent and rang the bells in festive 
fashion so that the common people would be misled into thinking 
that they had won the debate.” ) 

The Dominicans, seeing that their philosophical arguments from 
Aristotle would avail them little, decided to make use of their office 
as inquisitors of the faith. The Council of Vienne?’ had condemned 
as a suspect of heresy anyone who would defend usury. Since the 
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Dominicans were convinced that the Montes were usurious, it fol- 
lowed with inexorable logic that the Franciscans were suspects of 
heresy. In their turn the Friars Minor, who were also official inquisi- 
tors in many places, proceeded against the Friars Preachers as being 
no less tainted with heresy because they contradicted the papal bulls 
of approbation which the Montes had received. Neither group con- 
cerned itself about the excommunications which were fulminated 
by the other, because each alleged pontifical privileges of exemp- 
tion from the censures of the other order. One Franciscan in- 
quisitor thought that he had more right over the Augustinian, 
Nicholas Barianus; but Nicholas asserted that he shared by com- 
munication with the Dominicans in the privilege of being exempt 
from Franciscan excommunications. In his book he says that when 
he made this reply in a public disputation it was received by the 
populace with huge merriment.”* 

The Dominicans accused the Franciscans of stubborn pride be- 
cause they clung to a manifest error. The Franciscans accused the 
Dominicans of having money invested with the Jews or of at least 
receiving bribes from the usurers. The mildest thing said by either 
side was that the others were the victims of their own ignorance.” 
In the midst of these mutual recriminations the minister general of 
the Friars Minor, Angelo da Chivasso, called for the full authority 
of the bishops and the aid of the secular arm, declaring in a circular 
letter: Aliud remedium non est ipsis nisi flagella... dicente Scriptura, 
quod vexatio dabit intellectum... °° 

Small wonder that some Franciscans thought the interest-charge 
should be dropped at least for the sake of peace. At the chapter of 
1493 this proposal was made. Bernardine of Feltre admitted it 
would be more ideal to charge nothing, but practical facts would 
not allow this. He insisted firmly that no Mons could succeed unless 
the officials were paid for their work and the borrowers contributed 
in proportion to the advantage they received. Experience proved 
that officials who worked gratis neglected their duties and were 
careless about the welfare of the Mons. Borrowers who were given 
money gratis kept the money as long as they pleased, some never 
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paying it back. Others used the Mons as a storage warehouse. In 
summer before going to the country they would bring their coats 
and other articles to the Mons as pawns. Not only were their goods 
well taken care of at no expense, but they were given the loan of 
money besides.*? 

Behind all the controversy lay this simple and practical question: 
If a poor man borrowed a florin from the Mons at Mantua could the 
officials charge him two deniers a month for the service? —The Do- 
minicans contended that to do so was usury. The Franciscans main- 
tained that it was not. Both agreed that usury was wrong. The 
Montes were founded to destroy usury. But the Dominicans adopt- 
ing a very narrow view of what constituted usury, asserted that the 
Montes, as a remedy, were as bad as the disease. Taking the canon 
law of the Decretum** very literally, they held that every money 
charge on a loan is usury. The Franciscans said: Usury, indeed, is 
something charged in excess of the capital, but not everything de- 
manded on a loan in excess of the capital is usury. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CONTROVERSY 


Perhaps to most twentieth century observers this entire dispute 
and the canonical prohibition of usury which occasioned it appear 
remote and fantastic, a monks’ squabble resulting from queer medie- 
val ideas on economics. To question the inherent right of money to 
a fixed increase in all circumstances and on all occasions might seem 
today to be on the same level with questioning the existence of day- 
light or any other self-evident truth. In some quarters the tradition 
of civilized humanity against usury is almost lost. 

Economists, however, will recognize that the controversy which 
accompanied the foundation of the Montes Pietatis was but a phase 
in the age-old dispute about the morality of interest-taking. As 
Blackstone wrote in eighteenth-century England: 


There is a species of price or reward, the most usual of any, but concern- 
ing which many good and learned men have in former times very much 
perplexed themselves and other people, by raising doubts about its 


ie a de Busti, Defensorium, 1, 3 (cited by Holzapfel, La Verna, Il, 
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validity in foro conscientiae. That is, when money is lent on a contract 
to receive not only the principal sum again, but also an increase by way of 
compensation for the use; which generally is called interest by those who 
think it lawful, and usury by those who do not so.33 


And today the question of the morality of interest-taking is still dis- 
cussed, as is evident from the following statements: 


Interest, the modern correlative of debt, has long been a subject of 
dispute among moralists and economists. ...In modern times the teach- 
ing of the early divines was largely ignored as an expanding economic 
system called for more and more capital. Today, however, regardless of 
theory, the law of supply and demand is making reality conform to Aris- 
totle and the economists.+4 


Today more and more is being written on [usury], more and more 
questions being asked about it, serious, dangerous questions; for usury 
today is being pointed out by men who do not speak lightly as... the 
most serious threat to capitalistic civilization.>> 


What Heinrich Pesch wrote in 1888 is still true: “The question of 
interest and usury laws is a very old one; however, it appears that 
for a long time to come it will remain a new and open question.’’* 

The modern attitude of the Church on this subject is contained 
in the clear statement of Canon 1543.5’ The fifteenth century con- 
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troversy takes on added significance when one realizes that an im- 
portant source for Canon 1543%* is the constitution Inter Multiplices 
of Leo X in the V Council of the Lateran, by which the Montes 
Pietatis were solemnly approved, May 4, 1515. This was the first 
theoretical declaration of the permissibility of interest-taking.*? Leo 
recalled the theological and juridical controversies on the subject 
and pronounced that such lending-institutions are to be recom- 
mended; all who teach the contrary are excommunicated. This pon- 
tifical declaration was the last act in the controversy concerning the 
Montes Pietatis, but though given with the full authority of the 
Church, it merely decided one particular question in the field of 
interest and usury. In future, theologians would carefully scrutinize 
this decision in an effort to extract the underlying principle. As 
Zech wrote in the middle of the eighteenth century: 


We treat of the Montes more at length because from these institutions 
which have been approved by the highest authority in the Church we can 
be led to decide more securely about other contracts, the fairness of which 
is open to doubt.# 


Before passing on to the conclusions which later theologians drew 
from the constitution, Inter Multiplices, it may be useful to consider 
the conflict of ideas which provoked this conciliar definition. Two 
questions call for an answer: (1) Was the canonical doctrine on 
usury in the fifteenth century actually opposed to the practice of 
the Montes in charging interest? (2) If it was not, why did the 
adversaries of the Montes think that it was? 


A valuable study on “The Teaching of the Canonists on Usury 
(XII, XIII, and XIV Centuries)” by T. P. McLaughlin® is very 
helpful in furnishing an answer to the first of these questions. Fol- 
lowing the doctrines of the Romanists, the canonists taught that 
there are two contracts which by nature are gratuitous, the mutuum 
and the commodatum. If the first is not gratuitous, it at once be- 
comes usurious; if the second is not gratuitous, it ceases to be a 
commodatum and becomes a different contract, namely, /ocatio. Why 
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this difference? When I rent a horse (/ocatio), I retain ownership, 
but when I lend money or grain (res fungibiles) 1 transfer owner- 
ship and consequently would be acting unjustly in demanding some- 
thing for the use of a thing which is no longer mine.*? A recent 
writer has expressed this very clearly: 


It is absurdly simple to understand that to charge a man twice for the 
same thing is always unjust; yet that is precisely what usury does, it sells 
the same thing twice. The trick is possible only when the thing sold or 
loaned is consumed in its very first use, things like wine or sandwiches 
or money. When we demand, over and above the return of the original 
sum of money loaned, an added amount for the use of the money, our 
act is the same as selling a man a glass of wine and then charging him 
for the privilege of drinking it.* 


Although the canonists have been almost unanimous in saying 
that wsura vera, pura, et propria is condemned by the natural law 
and cannot be permitted by any human law,*‘ nevertheless even dur- 
ing the Middle Ages they admitted as many as thirteen cases in 
which something in excess of the principal might be demanded and 
taken. Many of these cases had but a slight similarity to usury; 
others were more difficult to explain. The theologians examined 
the cases which the canonists had assembled and extracted the prin- 
ciple behind them: Something may be demanded in excess of the 
principle by reason of three extrinsic titles, damnum emergens, lu- 
crum cessans, periculum sortis.*° Damnum emergens is easily ad- 
mitted; /ucrum cessans is allowed with difficulty and with hesitation; 
up to the fourteenth century periculum sortis is not recognized as 
sufficient title to any compensation on a loan.“ There was no formal 
legal mention in the sources of the permissibility of interesse result- 
ing from these extrinsic titles.*” During the greater part of the 
Middle Ages, as Ashley points out,** 


by far the greater population of Western Europe continued to be engaged 
in the old unchanging pursuit of agriculture: 4 declaration that payment 
could be taken for the loan of money would have meant the delivering 
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them into the hands of the spoiler....The original prohibition had 
really aimed at preventing the oppression of the weak by the economically 
strong. The gradual exemption from the prohibition of methods of em- 
ploying money which did not involve oppression, instead of obscuring 
the original principle, may be said to have brought it out more clearly. 
As the great jurist, Ihering, has said, the exception is frequently the only 
way in which a principle renews its youth. ; 
After the fourteenth century conditions changed and the reasons, 
extrinsic to a loan, which would excuse a man from lending gratis 
began to be more frequent. The position of the canonist, Panormi- 
tanus, on this question is quite clear. He died in 1445, just seventeen 
years before the foundation of the first Mons at Perugia. His writ- 
ings may really be said to represent the state of canonical teaching 
at the close of the medieval period, and his doctrine on usury and 
interest may likewise be said to represent the canonical doctrine on 
usury at the time when the Montes were founded. He writes: “Et 
hoc tene perpetuo menti ut sic etiam de jure canonico possit peti 
aliquid ultra sortem ratione interesse, non solum damni contingentis, 
sed etiam lucri cessantis.’"“° St. Antonine of Florence and St. Ber- 
nardine of Siena also saw that in the changed state of industry and 
commerce there were times when interest might be taken on a money 
loan, by reason of extrinsic titles.°° It appears, therefore, that the 
founders of the Motes were in full accord with current canonical 
doctrine when they charged a small rate of interest to cover the 
expenses of the institution. The extrinsic title of damnum emergens 
was present; the charge was not wsura but interesse which, according 
to Panormitanus, was licit ettam de jure canonico. This conclusion 
of St. James of the Marches, Bl. Bernardine of Feltre, Bl. Marco da 
Montegallo, Bl. Angelo da Chivasso, and many other holy men was 
confirmed when Leo X gave his solemn approbation in the V Lateran 
Council: pi 
Sacro approbante Concilio, declaramus, et definimus, Montes Pietatis.. . 


in quibus pro eorum impensis, et ndemnitate, aliquid moderatum ad solas 
Ministrorum impensas, et aliarum rerum ad illorum conservationem, ut 
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praefertur, pertinentium, pro eorum indemnitate dumtaxat, ultra sortem 
absque lucro eorumdem Montium, recipitur, neque speciem mali praeferre, 
nec peccandi incentivum praestare, neque ullo pacto improbari, quinimmo 
meritorium esse, ac laudari et probari debere tale mutuum, et minime 
usurarium putari... 1 


If the practice of the Montes of charging a small rate of interest 
was not in conflict with the current canonical doctrine on usury, 
why did the opponents of the Montes Pietatis think that it was? 
Allowing for the fact that petty jealousies between religious orders 
had some part to play in the controversy, one must admit with Pope 
Leo X that the adversaries of the Montes were motivated by a great 
zeal for justice and by a fear lest any quarter be given to rapacious 
usury.** It was not accidental, on the contrary it was almost inevita- 
ble, that their zeal for justice should have led them into the error 
of condemning every money charge on a money loan. During the 
early Middle Ages when the Canon Law on usury was first framed, 
there was no question of legitimate interest, because all interest was 
in reality exorbitant since the justifying extrinsic titles were not 
present. “There was then very little scope for lending capital to be 
used in business.”°? So long as these conditions remained, “the 
canonist doctrine was but the ‘legal’ and it may be added, the 
ethical ‘expression of economic conditions.’ ‘It implies,’ as the Ger- 
man economic historian, Arnold, long ago said, ‘that money had not 
yet the characteristics of capital.’’”°* The fifteenth century was the 
century of transition. To the purely political observer the age may 
appear to be a time of retrograde confusion, but in the economic 
sphere it was one of rapid development.** Circumstances arose where 
it became possible to demand legitimate interest, but it was natural 
that moralists would be slow to recognize these changes. 


The economic laws of a people must give expression to the moral 
law in accord with the needs of that people, but there is always a 
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danger that moralists will cling to the concrete expression of the 
natural law as it is contained in the positive law. There is a tendency 
to forget that, though the fundamental moral principles are immu- 
table, the expression of these in positive law is mutable. There is 
always the possibility that the conservatism of moralists will transfer 
the predicate of immutability from the fundamental principles to 
the forms and institutions of positive law.** This is exactly what 
happened in the controversy concerning the Montes Pietatis. 

In the transitional age of the fifteenth century those who clung 
to the old viewpoints put false but specious theories above the neces- 
sary and justifiable claims of life. Their reasoning, says Funk,’” was 
forsaken by those who recognized the needs of the time in their 
essential justice, even though it was not always easy to prove the 
validity of their views in opposition to the dominant theories. For 
the moral evaluation of economic developments in the later Middle 
Ages there were two points of view: that of those who measured 
the new developments according to their interpretation of the old 
positive laws (the usury laws); these were the opponents of the 
Montes. Then there was the point of view of those who faced the 
fundamental moral law, the claims of conscience, and the changed 
circumstances; these were the founders of the Montes. Both were 
actuated by the highest motives, namely, love of justice and love 
of the poor. It was love of the poor which prompted the Church to 
pass the stringent laws against usury and interest-taking in the early 
Middle Ages, but now intelligent love of the poor demanded that 
they be given an institution which would free them from the grip of 
usurers and professional money-lenders, and to keep this institution 
in existence a small money-charge on money loans was necessary. 
If this came into conflict with old ideas, so much the worse for the 
old ideas. Ultimately the V Lateran Council decided against the 
faulty theory and in favor of the reasonable practice, but though 
ecclesiastical authority put an end to the controversy about the spe- 
cial case of the Montes, it did not complete the inner scientific analy- 
sis of the interest and usury laws.” 
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SUBSEQUENT INFLUENCE OF THE CONSTITUTION, Inter Multiplices 


The constitution, Inter Multiplices, of Leo X had far-reaching 
results. First of all, by closing the controversy and imposing silence 
on all opponents under penalty of excommunication, it allowed the 
Montes to develop in peace under the protection of the Church. 
After the V Lateran Council only one major theologian, Soto, taught 
that the practice of the Montes in charging interest was inexcusable. 
In defending himself against the charge of denying a conciliar defini- 
tion, Soto argued that the constitution, Inter Multiplices, could not 
be binding, since the great Cajetanus had attended the Council as 
Master General of the Dominicans, and still attacked the Montes, 
However, Soto overlooked the fact that though Cajetanus had writ- 
ten against the Montes he did so before the definition of the Council. 
De Lugo (1583-1660) and Lessius (1554-1623) advance argu- 
ments in direct refutation of Soto, Schmalzgrueber cites the teaching 
of Soto and then adds: “sed negandum est, quod quidquam usurariae 
iniquitatis contineant’’; in support of this statement he lists the fol- 
lowing theologians who treat of the Montes and give them their full 
approval: Navarrus (+1586), Toletus (+1596), Valentia (1543- 
1603), Azorius (+1607), Molina (+1600), Castropalaus (+1633), 
Tamburini (1591-1675), Wadding (1586-1644), Haunoldus 
(+1630), Illsung (c. 1693), Pithing (+1670), Engel (+1688), 
Wiestner (17 saec.).° 

It would, of course, be easy to multiply the names of Catholic 
theologians who agree with a conciliar definition of the Church, but 
to the arguments ex Concilio Lateranensi V and ex Concilio Triden- 
tino (which enumerated the Montes among the /oca pia)® the 
theologians added arguments ex ratione which had the effect of 
clarifying the principle behind the definition. Thus Benedict XIV%® 
quotes Sylvius (1581-1649) who develops an argument as follows: 
Suppose a friend wants to borrow money from me and he lives a 
day’s journey distant; if I hire a man to take the loan to my friend, 
surely I can demand of him not only the sum which he borrowed but 
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also the money which I paid the messenger. In other words, no one 
is bound to lend at a loss to himself; he can always demand as much 
as is necessary to indemnify himself. To demand a return on a money 
loan in cases like this is not usury but is simply znteresse by reason of 
the title of damnum emergens. Laymann (+1625) says that, the 
Mons Pietatis of Italy is justified because of the presence of a con- 
tractus innominatus in addition to the contract of loan; the officials, 
as it were, say to the borrower: We will suffer this loss or undergo 
this risk for you and in consideration of the same you will pay us 
so much. 

A most important development of the principle behind the con- 
stitution, Inter Multiplices, was effected by the establishment of the 
Montes Mixti. In these institutions the capital was accumulated not 
so much from alms and free-will offerings as from the investments 
of persons who lent to the Mons with the expectation of realizing 
four or five per cent interest on their deposits. The significance of 
this development is thus described by J. M. Harty:® 


The Montes Pietatis which did an enormous amount of good in liberating 
the poor from the oppressive exaction of the Jewish money-lenders, pre- 
pared the minds of theologians for a system in which a moderate interest 
is payable. This influence became especially strong when with the estab- 
lishment of Montes Mixti, a little interest began to be charged not merely 
in order to enable the institutions to pay the ordinary expenses, but also in 
order to enable them to pay something more to investors who would 
thereby be induced the more readily to lend their money. Although many 
authorities did not regard this as lawful, others permitted it with the 
result that a milder view about interest began to prevail. 


The permission to pay investors four per cent interest on money 
lent to a Mons was first granted by Pope Julius II to the Mons at 
Vicenza in 1555.°° According to the terms of the pope’s grant, the 
investors had to be people who had the opportunity of investing 
money easily and advantageously in farms or other lawful enter- 
prises and who could reasonably expect from these ventures a profit 
of five or six per cent. If, instead of investing their money in the 
ways just mentioned, their charity moved them to lend it to the 
Montes, the title of /ucrum cessans was present and they could law- 


tba Theologia Moralis in V Libros distributa (Bambergae, 1688), L. III, tr. 4, 
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fully take four per cent interest by reason of this extrinsic title. Two 
conditions, therefore, were required: (1) the intention to help the 
poor (and not to make a gain on the need of the poor); (2) actual 
lucrum cessams. Ferraris®’ quotes Pignatelli (c. 1645) as saying that 
the Montes could pay depositors five per cent, “idque ratione lucri 
cessantis et damni emergentis, seu indemnitatis ipsorum deponen- 
tium.’”” The Mons, in turn, could charge its borrowers seven per 
cent, that is, two per cent for expenses and five per cent for the 
payment of investors. Ferraris then names the following authors 
who declare that it is licit for the Mons to charge whatever is neces- 
sary for expenses even though they pay five per cent to depositors: 
Reginald (+1623), Bonacina (+1631), Filliuccius (1556-1622), 
Pasqualigius (+1630), Lessius (+1623), Laymann (+1625). Les- 
sius, indeed, declares that eight or ten per cent is still a moderate 
charge, because it is permissible to charge as much as is necessary to 
prevent loss to the lender.* Boranga® says that although some 
theologians question the lawfulness of the Montes Mixti, the com- 
mon opinion declares that their operations are lawful and this is 
confirmed by the decision of the bishops of Belgium in 1617, a de- 
cision which was not overruled by the Holy See. 

A further development in the evolution of the Montes took place 
when Sixtus V (1585-1590) allowed the Mons at Bergamo to charge 
three per cent on loans and then to retain as a reserve fund what was 
left after expenses had been paid.” 


A still more important conclusion was drawn from the constitu- 
tion, Inter Multiplices when it was conceded that private citizens 
also might found Montes and demand enough to cover their 
expenses.” The deduction was entirely legitimate since, if the 
Montes were permitted by the V Lateran Council to charge whatever 
was necessary pro eorum indemnitate, a private citizen could also 
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do the same without committing the sin of usury. For the same rea- 
son Laymann’”* allowed private persons to engage in the business of 
lending ready cash to artisans, particularly weavers. He argues: 
“...cohonestatur, qui in Italia dicitur Mons Pietatis... (et) non 
absimilis negotiatio est, quam in Germania nostra quibusdam in locis 
usitatam audio.” And Lacroix (c. 1700)” in answer to the question: 
“Quid circa Montes pietatis, Lombardos et Beursas sit addendum?” 
declares that the Montes are licit even if they charge as high as 
fifteen per cent (since they must be ready for every emergency) and, 
likewise, the ordinary pawn-shops are licit if their monthly charge is 
moderate. 

In studying the influence of the Montes Pietatis upon later moral 
theologians and their doctrine regarding usury and interest, there 
appear many of the phenomena which Newman notes in tracing the 
development of any idea.”* In the beginning the idea of charging 
money on a money loan was expressed and explained inadequately. 
There was a general agitation of thought, and an action of mind 
upon mind. There was a time of confusion, when conceptions and 
misconceptions were in conflict. After a while a definite teaching 
emerged, but this definite statement (the decision of the Lateran 
Council) was limited to a particular case. It necessarily rose out of 
an existing state of things, and savored of the soil from which it 
came. The vital principle behind that decision needed disengaging 
from what was particular and temporary and the idea had to test 
itself in new forms and in new relations. 


After the title of damnum emergens was recognized as a legiti- 
mate reason for charging interest in the case of institutions erected 
by public authority, it was only logical to recognize that the same 
title would justify a private citizen who engaged in the same enter- 
prise. The foundations of the Montes Mixti were a far step forward 
in giving full recognition to the title of /ucrum cessans, and when 
the establishment of a reserve fund was permitted because the Mons 
had to be ready for all emergencies there was some implicit recogni- 
tion given to the title of periculum sortis. Fundamentally, the doc- 
trine of the founders of the Montes Pietatis was the same as the 
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doctrine of the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century canonists: nothing 
may be taken on a mutuum vi ipsius mutui, but if you have by an 
advance of money rendered another a service, you may protect your- 
self against the loss of profit (/ucrum cessans) which you had reason- 
able expectation of making, had the money remained in your pos- 
session, and you may draw compensations for your losses (damnum 
emergens) and for risk (periculum sortis). Fundamentally, the 
Canon Law today is the same as the doctrine of the founders of the 
Montes Pietatis. Canon 1543 declares that nothing may be taken on 
a loan by reason of the loan itself, but on the occasion of a loan the 
legal rate, and even a higher than legal rate, may be taken provided 
there is a just and proportionate extrinsic title. 


The Canon Law today permits the accepting of the legal rate of 
interest unless the legal rate is manifestly immoderate; and it is 
manifestly immoderate if it exceeds the amount which is justified 
by extrinsic titles. As Blackstone wrote toward the end of the 
eighteenth century: 


For the whole of this matter is well summed up by Grotius: “if the com- 
pensation allowed by law does not exceed the proportion of the hazard 
run, or the want felt by the loan, its allowance is neither repugnant to 
the revealed nor the natural law; but if it exceeds those bounds, it is then 
oppressive usury; and though the municipal laws may give it impunity, 
they can never make it just.’’75 


Though much has been written to explain why a money charge 
on a loan is normally lawful today, whereas it was normally unlaw- 
ful in the Middle Ages, it would seem that little advance has been 
made beyond the contribution of the theologians and moralists who 
first justified the Montes Pietatis: something can be taken on a money 
loan, if there is a just and proportionate extrinsic title; in the Middle 
Ages this extrinsic title was normally lacking, whereas it is normally 
present today. Other explanations which are sometimes put forward 
by modern writers are not really new and they do not really explain 
the difficulty. Thus, Bernardine of Siena would understand the argu- 
ment: “money today has become capital”, for he offered this 
argument in the fifteenth century,’”° and behind this argument is 
simply the extrinsic title of /ucrum cessans. 

75. Commentaries, Book II, n. 456. 
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Eligius Bassaeus in the early seventeenth century”’ discussed the 
arguments (sometimes regarded as modern) based on the permis- 
sion of the civil law (tétulus legis civilis),’* the fertility of money,” 
and the fact that most money loans are really contracts of /ocatio, 
rather than mutuum.® However, the view of such writers as Wernz** 
and Lehmkuhl,** that today one of the extrinsic titles is apt to be 
present more frequently and the legal rate of interest is usually a 
declaration that such extrinsic titles exist, is the traditional explana- 
tion offered by the founders of the Montes and still seems to be 
most satisfactory. 

The Montes Pietatis are significant for the fact that the Friars 
Minor recognized the need of the poor for a money-lending institu- 
tion and they perceived, too, that changing economic circumstances 
permitted them to charge a small rate of interest to cover operating 
costs. This fifteenth-century Franciscan institution has had a lasting 
effect on all later Catholic economic thought. No one denies that 
there is a vast amount of usury in the present economic system, but 
whenever a Catholic economist under the guidance of the Church is 
careful to distinguish usury from legitimate interest he owes much of 
his clarity of thought to the Friars Minor of the fifteenth century. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY* 


T IS not easy to see the new aspects of the economic problem of 

the family after this second world war of a century in which the 

effects on the technique of production already show themselves as 
revolutionary. 

Perhaps we shall see the economic problem of the family tend 
more and more towards the plan of the consumer; perhaps also the 
unforeseen forms of domestic economy will orient the social science 
of the family towards new fields of research and solution. The 
economic problem of the family will retain, nevertheless, a place of 
primary importance in North America for reasons which are of in- 
terest to the two great nations of this continent, and on account of 
the democratic civilization which they have created after three cen- 
turies of enthusiastic efforts. 

This importance springs from the very structure, clearly a family 
one, of the American and Canadian people. According to an inquiry 
conducted by the Brookings institution and based on the census of 
1930, the United States then counted 27,474,000 families whose 
homes sheltered 97 per cent of the entire population. The 2,419,360 
Canadian families of the census in 1931 accounted in their turn for 
99 per cent of the total population of this country: 

On the other hand, the family, by its economic complex, is most 
directly linked to this quality of civilization which characterizes 
North America. This means that if the social collective form is ever 
to prevail here, the family will remain the most fitting personal ex- 
pression of it, and the one that is most apt to save the Christian value 
of our civilization. 

In fact, economics ate part of man himself, according to the 
formula of J. Vialatoux' in as far as the need and use of riches con- 
trol man’s life. It was this view of the matter that led Grosse to 
write, in 1896: 


In its essential features, the character of each particular form of the family 
may be explained by the form of economy in which it is rooted.? 


: *Paper read at the twenty-third annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
iy oa 
1. J. Vialatoux, La Notion d’Economie Politique (Strasbourg, 1922), p. 150. 
2. Grosse, Die Formen der Familie und die Formen der Wirtshaft, 1896. 
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Without doubt, the numerous family régimes that have succeeded 
one another since primitive times invalidate the universal and exclu- 
sive value of the theory of Grosse: it remains true, however, that the 
family form which has prevailed among western peoples since the 
industrial revolution testifies to its value. 


THE FAMILY UNDER MANCHESTER CAPITALISM 


Not only has the family gone down before the exigences of Man- 
chester Capitalism, but it has also been influenced by its philosophy 
and materialism. 


The industrial revolution which caused family economy to dis- 
appear by generalizing industrial concentration, has also favored an 
economic system divorced from morals by connivance with the ration- 
alism which triumphed in this half of the nineteenth century. Viala- 
toux writes: 


Everyone knows that modern economic science — the first draught, as it 
were, of the enterprises of positive sociology of the nineteenth century — 
was born of the naturalism of the Encyclopedists as a science of natural 
physical laws, and that this physiocracy has presided over the liberal 
economic policy, which, in spite of many retouches and of successive cor- 
rections, continues to rule to this day. 

This conception demands the reign of order in the free play of the appe- 
tites and instincts which move our animal nature. It believes in physical 
nature and in the imperium des poticum of economic laws; the metaphysics 
that inspires it, considers man as an animal. It is not ne 3m that this 
“doctrinal” error should have sown disorder and reaped suffering, and 
that this false human liberty —liberty given to animal appetites — 
should have enslaved men instead of co-ordinating them.3 


As a reaction against all association, the new economy persuades 
the individual that he dominates the group, and that he cannot de- 
velop himself save by escaping from the group. Stuart Mill repeats, 
after Adam Smith, that the value of society consists not in its frame, 
but in the individuals who of themselves perfect the frame; he pleads 
for the emancipation of woman. Francis Place goes further, and 
extends this emancipation even to family morals, while Karl Marx 
and Frederic Engels go so far as to see in family life nothing but an 
idea of the bourgeoisie. 


3. Vialatoux, of. cit., p. 166. 
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One might trace back the philosophic foundations of modern 
economy to mechanistic and hedonistic principles. All social order 
springs spontaneously from the individual relations of men one with 
another. The interest of the individual, by the play of contracts, 
meets the common interest, and establishes an order of equity thanks 
to the exchanges, in a free market, effected on a basis of equivalence 
and utility. It is the seeking after well-being that alone regulates the 
productive activity of men even in the midst of the family group. As 
Ernest Groves says: 


The general trend in America has been towards the raising of the standard 
of living, but this has been more than overshadowed by a still greater 
elevation in the desires that have found expression in economic demand.4 


This deliberate distorting by modern economy of the primary 
ends for which the family exists, is aggravated by the /azsser-faire 
attitude of the state. Conditions have become so bad that Pope 
Pius XI denounced them in his letter of 1931. He said: 


Such are the actual conditions of economic and social life among men that 
many of them have the greatest difficulty in working out what is surely 
the only necessary thing they have to accomplish, namely, their eternal 
salvation.> 


Of all the social problems undermining American society, there 
is none more deeply affecting human conditions than the economic 
problem of the family. All the future of natural morals is at stake 
in this great struggle of the man of today, brought about by the de- 
sire to run his family life in accordance with the rhythm of comfort 
and the constant remembrance of the demands of traditional ethics. 
This antagonism between pagan and Christian outlooks on life, 
which we find on the plane of international life, has its most tragic 
realization in the sanctuary of the family. What social order can 
boast of any stability so long as it is linked up with an economy 
which fights against the family? In what direction must we orient 
economy in order that it may serve all the ends of the family? These 
are the two important points which we shall study briefly. 


4. Groves, Ernest R., The Family and its Social Functions (Lippincott, 1940), 
Boova. 
5. Quadragesimo Anno. 
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AN ECONOMY AGAINST THE FAMILY 


It would be an easy task to show how liberal capitalism, in 
spreading everywhere the preéminence of pleasure, has developed at 
the same time a burning envy in the lower strata of the people. One 
can also see how this grudge which has been incorporated into radical 
systems is far from permitting a few of the rich to continue to 
monopolize earthly pleasure; rather, it fosters a desire to own an 
equal share, even at the price of blood-red revolution and the rooting 
out of those pleasure-loving classes. Thus, by failing to recognize 
its true human objectives and by refusing to adapt itself to the three 
big realities of the political order, namely, the family, the profes- 
sions, and the state, this false social economy has sown social divi- 
sions and is unwittingly destroying itself. 

We said destroying itself, and we mean it. It is truly self-destruc- 
tion towards which the present liberal economics are moving. Capi- 
talism, as it has at present evolved and as it now rules our two coun- 
tries, has long since lost that capacity for self-regulation which first 
justified it in the eyes of its early promoters. It is only by dint of new 
decrees and enactments that the state maintains this system, worm- 
eaten to its foundations. Automatism of prices, which should obtain 
in the system of free competition under the law of supply and de- 
mand, no longer works. Production of goods is only a by-product of 
production of profits at the discretion of business-men and financiers. 
The unlimited power of the monopolies is more and more suppressed 
by the state which in turn has become a contractor, with this dif- 
ference, that its unbounded resources soon overpower private enter- 
prises. 

With the industrial revolution the one-time paternal power of 
the patriarchal family was undermined by the collapse of family pro- 
duction, and all the social functions of the family suffered from the 
reaction of this diminution of its economic function. 

It was in the interior of the family that the result was first felt. 
It was there that the system of our great factories produced its first 
changes. By them the economic autonomy of the family was attacked 
in two ways, as says William Haber: 


= 
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First, in removing the process of production and the producers from the 
home; and secondly, in depriving the family‘of its only or greatest 
source of income.® 


The earning of one’s livelihood, separately, and outside the 
home, diminishes the family spirit, as it also attacks the economic 
integration of the family by the spirit of individualism in the control 
of expenses. Again, the independence of the different members of 
the family disrupts the integrity of the family group. 


But the family has also been affected by outside influences. The 
modern city, immeasurably enlarged by rural migration, has de- 
veloped too quickly, and has found it difficult to adjust the many 
demands for subsistence to the industrial capacities of absorption. 
This rural exodus was particularly remarkable during the years 1921 
to 1931 in the Maritime Provinces of Canada and in the Province of 
Quebec. This last-mentioned province showed a percentage of 48.9 
of the total Canadian rural migration during those ten years; in other 
words 198,800 persons moved from the country to the cities. Small 
wonder that since that time Quebec has accounted for half of the 
total unemployment in Canada. The immediate consequences of this 
over-rapid urbanization are seen in the lowering of the standard of 
living among the working people; the increase of poverty; the multi- 
plying of cases of delinquency, of vice, of mental and physical sick- 
ness, and the numerous cases of accidents so detrimental to family 
prosperity. 

To the other forms of disintegration of the family must be added 
the false prestige given to modern economics, and the exaggerated 
importance given to material riches. These have resulted in reducing 
to second place such social functions of the family as the education 
of children by a wise and prudent family authority, and the sense of 
family solidarity. All of these have been passed over to the state and 
weigh heavily on the budget of public assistance. Moreover, the 
present-day materialism has brought into family consciousness new 
aspirations after luxury and unlimited desires for enjoyment; but it 
has not been able to provide adequate means of satisfying these 
exorbitant yearnings. The consequence is a class consciousness, and 
a spirit of resentment very detrimental to social order, plus an in- 
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stability of the family which is now reduced to the father, mother, 
and those only who are dependents and deprived of self-support. 

It has been demonstrated that the buying power of the working- 
man’s salary is not any higher today than it was at the beginning of 
the industrial revolution (around 1837), and that the working-man’s 
family is on the average poorer than it was at that time. This is con- 
firmed by the statistics on the revenue of working-men’s families in 
Canada and the United States, which prove that the majority of the 
working population live beneath the average standard of life in 
North America. 


In 1935, more than 57 per cent of the families of the United 
States received a revenue ranging between $500 and $1,500.’ More 
than 1,500,000 Canadian workers have an annual salary of less than 
$1,000.38 The commodities which we will call ordinary are still far 
from being equally shared by all the population. Only five per cent 
of Canadian farms have running water; ten per cent have electric or 
gas lighting; fifteen per cent possess a radio. In the Province of 
Quebec, ten per cent own an automobile.? The royal investigations 
conducted in Canada within the last decade demonstrate abundantly 
the excessive length of working hours in many industries, and the 
insufficiency of salaries for the needs of large families.° 

The same conclusion is given by the White House Conference 

n “Children in a Democracy,” in its report of 1940: 


Many children, as well as many adults, lack sufficient food and adequate 
shelter, and many millions of Americans lack needed medical attention. 


These impressive figures, taken together, lead to the important con- 
clusion: There is a lack of economic security in the American family. 
Private initiative is clearly insufficient for the task of providing for 
the needs of the family institution. The state is beginning to with- 
draw the unlimited confidence it has placed in private agencies for 
Organizing social security. In 1937, the private insurance companies 
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who pretended to be able to meet all risks of existence for a long 
time, assured 22 per cent of their clients for losses of $300 to $999,” 
a figure far below the permanent expenses caused by accidents, the 
number of which was raised to 7,628,000 in 1933 in the United 
States alone, and that for the professional class only. 


We have not yet realized a democratic economy for the greatest 
injustice done to the family namely, undernourishment. William 
Hodson recently calculated that there was the fantastic number of 
36,000,000 undernourished people in the United States.'? In Canada, 
in the matter of instruction, higher instruction is given only to the 
wealthier classes, as is shown in public schools by the fact that the 
312,000 children in Grade I are reduced to scarcely 26,000 in 
Grade XII." 

This disproportion in the use of the goods of the American de- 
mocracy is not less evident from the distribution of the burden of 
public expenditures. In 1938, the Canadian working class con- 
tributed 58.5 per cent of the national revenue in the form of various 
taxes, and received in return only 22.2 per cent of all the disburse- 
ments of the state.’ 


MORAL CONSEQUENCES 


An economic arrangement so heedless of true family welfare 
could not but have lamentable repercussions in traditional family 
morals. It goes without saying that for the practice of family virtues 
at least a minimum of security is required. Unfortunately the war- 
fare against Christian morals began in the interior of the home. 

When labor is no longer able “by its normal earning capacity, to 
bring home the resources that will suffice for the livelihood of all 
who depend upon the worker,” then everything favors the employ- 
ment of negative solutions, and even the wife deserts the hearth, 
unless the state intervenes with a vigorous policy in favor of higher 
natality.' 
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America, like many European countries, already suffers from the 
plague of depopulation. In 1930 there was, on an average, one per- 
son less by family than in 1880. During this period the rate of 
nativity diminished: by 40 per cent. This constant decline is still 
continuing, for the expected increase in the population of the United 
States during 1930-40 was only 7 per cent instead of 11 per cent as 
it should have been.’ 

The same tendency exists in Canada. During the last fifty years 
the registers show a decline of 23 per cent in the rate of nativity. 
The puritan and austere morals of the early families in America cer- 
tainly do not explain the decline in births; but, as Charles W. Coul- 
ter expresses it, 


We must look for it in the economic and industrial conditions operating 

through social patterns, such as late marriage, the quest for higher mar- 

riage, bachelorhood, and prudential control over the size of the family.18 
The Gallup Poll confirms our contentions when it claims that as 
many as 77 per cent of the citizens of the United States favor the 
diffusion and use of contraceptives. 


THE FAMILY DURING THE DEPRESSION 


The long depression from 1929-39 added to the precariousness of 
the economic conditions of the American family. Because of its 
advanced stage of industrialization, North America has been affected 
more than all the other continents by this great crisis of unemploy- 
ment and misery. In 1937 there still existed in Canada 75,200 heads 
of families in city districts who were without work.'? According to 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute Estimates, the United States 
counted no less than 14,000,000 unemployed in 1938. Finally in the 
same country between 6 and 8 million children in 1939 were in 
families dependent for food and shelter on various forms of eco- 
nomic aid.”° 

It has been ascertained that the first effect of unemployment on 
the family is the destruction of its psychological unity. Here are the 
conclusions of William Hodson: 
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The discouragement and bitterness which come with unemployment, re- 
sulting in drinking, brutality towards wife and children, desertions, hu- 
miliation of relief, lowered morals, and loss of self-respect, are conse- 
quences of an ailing industrial order which has transmitted its pains 
through a mogie wage-earner to a group of four, or more, people, old 
and young,?! 


Without doubt this crisis affects families differently according to 
their moral tone.” It remains true, however, that the family as an 
institution has suffered certain modifications which have diminished 
its cohesion, ruined its intimacy, and reduced the efficiency of its 
functions, both primary and secondary. The Bureau of Assistance 
for the French Canadian families of Montreal discovered in 1940, 
85 cases of separation, and 65 of desertion, out of a total of 2,001 
cases treated by its social service. This, remember, in an ethical en- 
vironment recognized for the vigor of its moral life and for the co- 
hesion of the institution of the family. 

The depression had an adverse influence on the solidarity of the 
family by preventing it from helping its impoverished dependents: 
whence arose a new problem, that of transients without fixed abode. 
Their number rose in the United States to 500,000? and in Canada 
to between 85,000 and 100,000 in the last years before the war.*4 

It would be interesting and useful to trace the effects of unem- 
ployment and of bad economic conditions on the family and see their 
results in public health. Investigations on this point are admittedly 
insufficient. All the same, the Montreal Family Welfare Association 
has brought to our notice the cases of sickness in families of unem- 
ployed helped by this organization. It claims that in 29 per cent of 
the families it discovered serious illnesses, and in 40 per cent of 
them sickness of a milder type.?? Such attestations are more than 
sufficient to prove the close relationship between unemployment and 
disorganization of the family; and when one considers the super- 
ficial remedies that have been applied to these evils, one can assert 
without exaggeration that unemployment has heaped up ruins that 
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will be repaired with difficulty, and that the very foundation of our 
Christian civilization has been shaken. 


CAN ECONOMY BE OF SERVICE TO THE FAMILY? 


As one studies the evolution of the family on the North American 
continent, one is struck with the progressive diminution of its eco- 
nomic rdle, and one finds that the diminution coincided with a real 
impoverishment and almost a decadence in many of the family’s 
social functions and in its influence. 

It should always be borne in mind that before the industrial revo- 
lution the American family constituted one grand economic, social, 
and industrial unit. That is to say, the family was the principal cen- 
ter of national production. In 1820, 93 per cent of the population of 
the United States lived on farms. The percentage had dropped to 
24.6 per cent in 1930. In Canada it had fallen to 31.7 per cent by 
1931. 

The people of North America can be said to have lived, for more 
than two centuries, in a rural civilization which favored the unity 
and the cohesion of the family. Their family life, moreover, was dis- 
tinguished by its vitality, and by the fact that it developed such a 
strong solidarity among its members that public assistance was un- 
necessary. As to its patriotic outlook, it is clearly indicated by the 
need of opening up new countries in order to people them with 
useful citizens. 

Up to the year 1871, at least for Canada, the family revenue, 
which was limited, it is true, to essential needs such as food, clothing, 
lodging, was none the less sufficient to save the workers from real 
misery. This was due to the resources of the soil which they tilled 
and to numerous domestic industries. As late as 1870, Canadian 
families alone wove seven and a half million yards of woolen goods 
in their homes, an amount corresponding to the total revenue from 
the production and importation of these things in Canada. 

Mr. A. G. Archibald, in a discourse delivered at Halifax in 1865, 
spoke thus of the domestic arts in the Maritime Provinces: 


This vast aac pases of colonials were clothed in garments of their own 
making, shod from hides of their own beasts, sleeping between blankets 
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made from the wool of their own sheep, and on mattresses that were 

stuffed with feathers from their own poultry.?° 

One can now speak of the family régime in colonial days as of 
something definitely out-moded. One can also look upon the quali- 
ties of vigor, fecundity, courage, faith, and self-sufficiency as a lost 
heritage. Is it not true that in our own days the contrary obtains, 
and that instead of the old solid stability, we have instability, made 
all the worse by the excessive number of divorces, which in the latest 
reports on marriage in the United States reached the astounding total 
of twenty-five per cent? 

Can one affirm, in view of all this, that the family not only has 
ceased to monopolize the economic course of the country, but also 
has lost all influence upon it? No, that cannot be asserted; the facts 
prove the contrary. 


Because of its participation in the proper functioning of all the 
other economic organisms, and because its existence is necessary for 
any efficacious action of national economy, the family exercises a 
profound influence on social economy — a fact which must not be 
minimized. 


When, going beyond Political Economy, one places oneself at the point 
of view of human codperation in National Economy; when one sees in 
National Economy what it really is, that is to say, an organization of 
codperation that comprises all others, that codrdinates, in space and time, 
the activities of all the members of the Nation, one perceives that the 
te instrument of this codperation, first between all the living 
members of the Nation, and next between the successive generations that 
perpetuate the Nation — the indispensable instrument for all this, we 
claim, is the family.?7 
By its judicial and economic constitution, the family exercises also 
this other important function, that it binds together persons and 
patrimonies, and this union of properties by the union of persons, 
even in cases where there is separation of goods, leads almost neces- 
sarily to a common utilization of resources. Can one conceive of 
American Economy without it? This family fortune, which is con- 
stantly increasing, whether the money comes from capital or labor, 
or from both together? Undoubtedly a goodly portion of family 
fortune comes from savings, and under this heading is it not an 
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indispensable means, and a constant one, of furnishing the financial 
needs of the state? 

Looked upon as an association of common interests, the family 
embraces a very large section of what is called family production, 
and this covers rural economy almost in its entirety, as well as a large 
part of the economy of artisans, that is, those enterprises whose 
workers are not more numerous than four or five. Far from abolish- 
ing the smaller producer, the concentration of industries favors him 
more and more, and makes use of him because of the manual expert- 
ness that certain finished goods demand and the cheap remuneration 
for the labor of the worker. 

If the family still exercises that economic function which is dis- 
tinguished by the qualities of economy and hygiene, it is high time 
that it become conscious of its strength and that it demand treat- 
ment that is more humane; it is time the state come to its assistance 
by organizing, in particular, groups of buyers and consumers, by 
helping farmers and artisans in an efficacious way, and by protecting 
codperation along the lines of savings, service, leisure, and consum- 
ers’ interests. 


THE INCONSISTENCIES OF AMERICAN POLITICS 


If the people responsible for the policy of the United States and 
of Canada recognized in practice the importance of the services of 
the family both for the vitality of this continent and for its economic 
progress, so many sins against logic would not be perpetuated, nor 
would there be so little consideration for the family in the matter of 
taxes and duties in social legislation, especially that which bears 
upon salaries and social insurances. 

To discover an instance, one need only look at what working 
families, with their small and slender budgets, have to pay by way 
of taxes and custom duties. In these matters the state does not take 
into account the heavy family expenses of those who pay. Thus there 
come about great and grievous injustices which affect directly the 
standard of living of the working classes. As Mr. E. P. Penrose 
wrote recently: 


Over a wide area in North America the sales’ tax has inflicted and con- 
tinues to inflict substantial injury on the workers. It has proved a means 
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by which high income groups have succeeded in escaping their proper 

share of taxation. Not even the advantages which it has in promptness 

of collection should commend it to belligerent countries desirous of main- 
taining ideals of social justice.*8 

If a certain exodus from the country to the city is necessary to 
the life of cities, one does not see why the cities should not aid rural 
families more, since it is admitted that a young person from the 
country, migrating to the town, say about the age of eighteen (the 
most productive time of life), has already cost his or her parents and 
the central state, the approximate sum of $12,000. Cities could recog- 
nize this obligation and collaborate with the country by helping in 
every way those rural districts that border on their own city limits. 
But it is especially in the organization of social insurances that the 
heedlessness of modern states for family welfare is particularly seen. 

Whether it is a question of accidents while at work, or old-age 
pensions, or insurance in case of sickness, or unemployment insur- 
ance, the heavy burdens that families have to bear are never taken 
into account in the fixing of insurance payments. And this again is a 
cause of serious grievance. Miss Jane M. Hoey recently acknowl- 
edged that in the United States of America people have hardly even 
begun to study the family through the interpretation of the child.” 
The interest that surrounds the Social Security Act comes principally 
from the greater security brought to the children that are in a state 
of deprivation. 

Anglo-Saxon nations so far, on account of the liberal doctrines 
that predominate in their midst, have not entered into the movement 
of family insurance such as that practised in France, Italy, Germany, 
and Belgium. And yet there exist, both in Canada and in the United 
States, millions of women and children who have no means to buy 
anything, and who thus represent a vast amount of unsatisfied needs 
for goods of primary necessity, such as nourishment, clothing, lodg- 
ing, or housing. And this state of affairs, remember, exists in a 
country where billions are being spent for luxuries, pleasures, and 
intoxicants. 

Such a situation is intolerable. It not only reduces the rate of 
fecundity in families, but it is harmful to the country’s prosperity as 
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well as to the nation’s morals. Not that we wish to be understood 
as saying that the economic factor is the only cause of American de- 
population! We know there are other influences, such as psycho- 
logical factors and social ones, but it is none the less true that the 
economic factor is the one which the state can most easily control, 
as is shown by the success of the policies in birth-rate followed by 
Italy and Germany. 

From another point of view, it is good to point out to the pro- 
tagonists of birth control that there are very baneful effects produced 
by the decrease in population, especially in a country where things 
are organized as they are in America. And many of these bad effects 
are easily verifiable. 

For instance, there is the considerable increase in non-producers 
such as old people and the infirm, and the expenses are propor- 
tionately greater for old age pensions; then there is the diminution of 
the nation’s power to consume, unless, of course, the decrease in 
population is counteracted by a rapid increase in buying power on 
the part of individuals; again, there is the closing of schools due to 
lack of children, and the weakening of national defense, at the same 
time as there is a diminution of flexibility in the industrial structure 
owing to the ever-diminishing numbers of new arrivals in the indus- 
tries. 

It is the recognition of these and other evils that has caused a 
great movement in England in favor of family allowances. And in 
the Province of Quebec, social organization and working-men’s social 
clubs have long since demanded protection for the family. Miss Hub- 
back stated recently that the family insurance will not be delayed 
more than a year or so in England.*® Undoubtedly if England adopts 
these means of family security it will have a great influence on the 
Dominions and on the American continent. . 


Wuat Must BE DONE? 


In spite of tremendous developments in social legislation in 
America, there are still too many causes, especially of an economic 
order, that militate against family life and tend to diminish its 
efficiency. This is all the more lamentable because modern society is 
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built on the family, and it is from the vigor of its families that a 
nation derives both its material progress and its moral stamina. 

One cannot hope for any remedy for this state of things until the 
state, conscious of the human values of our civilization, takes its in- 
spiration and its economic directives from a policy, or rather a phi- 
losophy, which is based on the natural laws of men and Christian 
ethics. 

Social economy can become a powerful and patient means of 
transforming family life, on condition that it favors the Christian 
view of the family, and recognizes that the prosperity of the family, 
because of its priority over all societies, assures the prosperity of pro- 
fessions and of political finance. Such a social economy would be 
anxious to secure a real family wage; would recognize, in a practical 
way, the national services that mothers of large families render to a 
country. It would seek to organize the market and the cost of living 
in such a way as to favor the large working families rather than the 
bachelor or the families that are childless. In a word, it would adopt 
a policy that would multiply organizations at the service of the fam- 
ily, and surround the family with honor, respect, privilege, and dig- 
nity! This would be one of the first steps in the correction of exist- 
ing social evils, a small beginning towards a social order that would 
be just and prosperous. 

Sociologists and educators should render this service to the 
people. They should expound to the world the complexity of the 
family problems, and the solutions that are at once truly humane and 
Christian. They should establish what Paul J. Mundie called for a 
few months ago: 


an inventory of family life today and of its organization: establish the 
cause for the weakness of the old family authority and control; show the 
small moral value of the substitutes for the old parental authority, and 
propose new controls which would assure respect, cohesion, and the in- 
timacy of life in common, in the bosom of the family group.>1 


If we are to restore parents of large families to the honorable place 
in modern life which they deserve, we must see to it that a right 
economic program assures to all working people these essential 
securities. 
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Material progress seems to have risen up against moral progress. 
It is only because we have pushed into oblivion the values of the 
family unit in our economic constructions. To correct that mistake 
we must realize a new synthesis, the civilization-and-family, instead 
of the old synthesis, civilization-and-individual. Only then can we 
again coordinate morality and society. 

It is evident, then, that something must be done to give stability 
to family life, even if it means changing the framework of our pres- 
ent system. In the last analysis it is undeniable that economic secur- 
ity for our North American families is the very cornerstone of our 
social well-being. We, who by gigantic efforts have solved so many 
other problems, surely owe it to our high democratic ideals to solve 
this one. 


GONZALVE POULIN, O. F. M. 
St. Joseph Friary, 
Montreal, Canada 


CARDINAL FISHER AND DUNS SCOTUS 


OW Scotistic was St. John Fisher? This is a question seldom 

asked. Yet certain words and deeds of the saintly Cardinal 

warrant the asking. Fisher defended Scotus, followed him in a num- 
ber of points, and recommended him very highly. 


Fisher defended Scotus. From what? From the abuse of Doctor 
Luther. Martin Luther very evidently did not sin by excess of love 
for the Scholastics. How he desired tomes of Aquinas and Scotus to 
enhance his memorable pyrotechnics of December 10, 1520! Fortu- 
nately no one was willing to make the generous donation,’ so the 
best Luther could contribute to Scholasticism was to burn the Summa 
Angelica* along with the Papal Bull and the Decretals. This Summa, 
however, was not a strictly Scholastic Summa, since it was mainly 
a moral opus. But in it the author, Bl. Angelus of Clavasio, O. F. M., 
quotes the Scholastics. So, at least implicitly, Luther did express his 
fanatic hatred for the Scholastic Masters. Of the latter Luther hated 
best of all Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. 
Hence we are not surprised at Fisher’s rejoinder to the Reformer of 
Wittenberg: 


“You have erred mainly because you have repudiated Thomas, Scotus, and 
the other Scholastics.’ 


Name-calling was Luther’s specialty and he certainly had a sufh- 
cient repertoire. Although he did call Duns Scotus “scholasticissi- 
mus” (the most scholastic) and the “leading teacher,” he considered 
the Subtle Doctor “the greatest Sophist” of the Scholastics.* For 
Luther, Scotus is also a great heretic. Principally, Luther objects to 
the Scotistic doctrine on Grace and the Sacraments, and accordingly 
makes a Pelagian of the Marian Doctor.’ It is in these questions that 
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Herr Martin reserved his choicest epithets for John Duns. The sacra- 
mental teaching of Scotus he branded as “heretical,” “opposed to the 
apostolic and catholic doctrine,” as “the Scotist dream,” “most abhor- 
rent heresy,” and ‘‘devilish poisonous slime.’”’® Over and above these 
compliments, Luther was wont to quote or misquote Scotus, when- 
ever he thought it suitable. 


It is against such abuse that the Bishop of Rochester rose up in 
defense of the Subtle Doctor. His first work against Luther, the 
Assertionis lutheranae confutatio, published in 1523,’ went through 
six editions in two years. It was intended as a refutation of Herr 
Luther's Assertio omnium articulorum Martini Lutheri per Bullas 
Leonis X novissime damnatorum. In the very first chapter of his 
Confutatio, John Fisher answers Luther's charges against Scotus. 
Father Valens Heynck, O. F. M., has printed parts of the above Con- 
futatio,® and I am sure he will allow me to translate a few pertinent 
passages from the Latin: 


“Why, Luther, do you not cite the place where Scotus says this, since you 
heap such calumny upon him using his own words? But that all may 
know that you are clearly a liar and a mere imposter, listen to what Scotus 
says in Book IV....”9 “Luther, however, who is not ashamed to lie 
about Scotus, having passed over one part of the ‘obex,’ quotes the other 
and attacks Scotus....”19 “What others have said, whose names he 
{Luther} does not even mention, interests me little. Scotus, however, is 
not of their number. .. .””11 

“Truly (as you say), these things are beside the point! Still, since you 
{Luther} censure Scotus here, the reader will know that you do it with- 
out cause.”’!2 


Then Fisher goes on to explain the true doctrine of the great 
Franciscan Doctor, as he does over and over throughout the work. 
Emphatically he ends one section: 


: 


From this it is evident to all that you [Luther} have concocted many lies 
about Scotus.13 


6. Heynck, loc. cit., p. 166. 
7. Ibid., p. 168, and note 23. 
8. Ibid., pp. 172-175. 

9. Ibid., p. 172. 

10. Ibid., p. 173. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid., p. 175. 

13. Ibid., pp. 172, 175 
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These passages and many others leave no doubt that Bishop 
Fisher, the Chancellor of Cambridge, was an ardent student of Sco- 
tus, knew him thoroughly, and tolerated no tampering with his good 
name or doctrine. 

Not much has been written as yet to show how closely Cardinal 
Fisher followed Scotus in the realm of philosophical and theological 
thought. But we do know that he defended the Scotistic teaching 
about the Church and the Sacraments. And he must be considered 
a Scotist in the problem of attrition and contrition. In fact, on that 
point he vehemently opposed Luther." 

Strange to say, the two contemporary English Cardinals, Wolsey 
and Fisher, had a liking for Duns Scotus. Wolsey, the diplomat, 
founded Christ’s College of Oxford, and for it he prescribed all the 
works of the Subtle Doctor as the teacher’s text.!° Fisher, the doctor, 
had St. John’s College erected at Cambridge, and the autograph of 
his statutes reads in part: 


We therefore establish and ordain that each week three disputations shall 
be diligently conducted by them {the students}, ... one... in philosophy 
the other two, in like manner, in theology... and that, in accordance with 
the teaching of John Scotus, in such wise, that in each disputation two 

uestions are discussed according to the order of two distinctions from 
the books of the said John Scotus, commencing with the beginning of 
the first book and continuing till the end of the Ouodlibeta of the same, 
and always resuming from the beginning whenever the end of the entire 
work is reached.!7 


Fisher, therefore, goes so far as to prescribe at least the Oxo- 
niense and Quodlibeta of the Subtle Doctor as a basis for the dispu- 
tations of his beloved students. Moreover, in the next chapter of the 
statutes the holy Bishop determines that no one can obtain his theo- 
logical doctorate unless he shall have first publicly expounded 
twenty questions according to the doctrine of Scotus or of the lat- 
ter’s pupil, Francis de Mayronis, O. F. M. 

From the above it appears fairly evident that Cardinal Fisher fos- 
tered the thought of the Subtle Doctor by conviction. It is indeed an 


~ 14, Valens Heynck, O. F. M., “Der hi. John Fisher und die Skotistische Reuelehre,” 
Franziskanische Studien, XXV (1938), 107, 131-133. 
15. Fisher says this himself: “In quo vehementer nostra cum tua pugnat opinio,” 
Ibid., p. 111. 
: a6: Bacheca, op. ¢it., p. 
17. Translated from the Tian j in Bacheca, pp. 75-76. 
18. Ibid., p. 76. 
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honor for the Franciscan School to number Bishop Fisher, the Saint, 
the Cardinal-Martyr, among the champions of the Subtle and Marian’ 
Doctor. 

The very fact that the continental Reformation had dragged the 
thought of Scotus into the mélée so prominently, shows that in the 
sixteenth century Scotism was still a potent factor in genuine Scho- 
lasticism. Both Eck’? and Karlstadt”® studied Scotus for hours. 
Luther, following the nominalism of Ockham and Biel, opposed it 
to Scotism. Cardinal Fisher took time and trouble to defend the 
learned Duns. And Wolsey, of all people, prescribes his works as 
a textbook. And the English Reformation outdid the continental in 
its hatred of Scotus. Very significantly Henry VIII and his minions 
called John Duns the “Hercules of the Papists!” 

It is the writer's hope that someone with the complete works of 
Cardinal Fisher at his disposal will acquaint us more in detail with 
the Scotism of the saintly and learned Bishop of Rochester. 


LADISLAS SIEKANIEC, O. F. M. 
St. Stanislaus Friary, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


19. Bernhard Walde, Johannes Eck, Explanatio Psalmi Vigesimi (1538), in 
Corpus Catholicorum, No. 13, p. 48, note 3. 

20. Ferdinand Doelle, O. F.M., “Das Wittenberger Franziskanerkloster und die 
Reformation,” Franziskanische Studien, X (1923), 279-280. 


THE CULT OF THE MOTHER OF GOD 
IN THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 


HE wealth and unction of the praises of God’s Holy Mother in 

the Byzantine liturgy must be traced to the sources of this liturgy 
in Antioch and Jerusalem.’ These cities were rich in Apostolic tra- 
dition, rich in the fragrant memories of the Immaculate Virgin. The 
Apostles and primitive converts lived and spoke with her. St. John 
the Evangelist had been entrusted with her care by Christ Himself. 
After Pentecost Our Lady lived in Jerusalem and Ephesus, attending 
the Holy Sacrifice celebrated by John, Peter, and the other Apostles. 
From them she received her Son and Redeemer in Holy Communion. 
With them and their disciples she held sweet converse till her blessed 
death and assumption into Heaven. The memory of such glorious 
traditions lingered on in the East. The Fathers and Doctors of the 
East witness to this great love for the Mother of God. From Anti- 
och, Byzantium inherited it together with the liturgy. This tender 
love for Mary was incorporated in the Byzantine liturgy in a singu- 
lar manner. 


EASTERN MARIOLOGICAL, DOCTORS AND WRITERS 


The old adage “Ex Oriente lux” is true in a remarkable degree 
when we consider the wonderful teaching of the Oriental writers in 
regard to the dignity and privileges of Mary. Light and warmth 
come, indeed, from the East, giving us a lovely vision of the glory of 
God’s Mother and urging us to greater love for her, who is the Portal 


1. The Catholic Encyclopedia, Art. “Liturgy.” Nicolas Brian-Chaninov, The Russian 
Church, translated from the French by Warre B. Wells (Macmillan, New York, 
1930), p. 188. The Byzantines have three anaphora (liturgies) i.e., of St. John 
Chrysostom (fifth cent.), of St. Basil the Great (fourth cent.), and of St. Gregory 
the Great (seventh cent.). This latter is the Mass of the Presanctified used on 
ferial days in Lent. The liturgy of St. John Chrysostom is the.one most frequently 
used. The Russians use the Byzantine version of the liturgy of St. John Chrysos- 
tom, attributed to Philotheus, Patriarch of Constantinople in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; cf. Brian-Chaninov, op. cit., p. 189. Aleksyei (Alexius von) Maltzev, Die 
Géttlichen Liturgien unserer heiligen Vater Johannes Chrysostomus, Basilios des 
Grossen und Gregorios Diologos (K. Siegismond, Berlin, 1890), has the three 
liturgies in 568 pages, translated from the Palaeoslavic. Migne, P. G., LXII, col. 
90 et seq. Statistica con Cenni Storici della Gerarchia e dei Fideli di Rito Orientale 
(Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1932), pp. 106-113, for brief history. Donald Att- 

_ water, The Catholic Eastern Churches (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1935), pp. 49-60 re- 
garding the Byzantine liturgy. 
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of Bliss. Not only has almost every Eastern writer given us some 
testimonial of his love for Mary, but it seems as though the writers 
vie with one another in praising her, who is the greatest of God's 
creatures. 

St. Irenaeus declares for the Churches of Asia Minor that Mary 
is our highest advocate, she is the cause of our salvation.* He was 
the disciple of St. Polycarp, who in turn had learned from St. John 
the Evangelist. St. Ignatius of Antioch unites the mysteries of 
Christ's life with those of Mary. St. Ephrem of Nisibi wrote thou- 
sands of poems and hymns in honor of Our Lady.* Together with 
other noble writers of the East, such as Sts. Justin,* Epiphanius,’ John 
Chrysostom, and Cyril of Alexandria,’ St. Ephrem sings of Mary’s 
Divine Maternity, her utter sinlessness, her love for us and her power 
of intercession.® 

But the Greek Church has a special right to our attention in this 
regard, for throughout the early centuries it produced great writers 
who gloried in praising the all-holy Mother of God. Because of this 
great love for Our Lady the Greeks have been known as “Friends of 
the Virgin” (Philopartheni). The Greek hymnography in honor of 
the Holy Virgin is prodigious and seems to flow from an inexhausti- 
ble font of love and tenderness for the Queen of Heaven. Several 
liturgical books are filled with such hymns, but many more hymns 
have been lost or never edited. 

The titles given Our Blessed Lady by the Greeks are truly oriental 
in their imagery and splendor. Many of these are preserved in the 
liturgy, but many more are to be found in hymns and writings of the 
early Fathers and Doctors. Some of these men are: St. Romanus the 
Singer (sixth cent.) ; St. Andrew of Crete (eighth cent.) ; St. John 
Damascene and St. Cosmas, Bishop of Maiuma (eighth cent.) ; the 
three great Patriarchs of Constantinople: St. Germanus (A. D. 720), 
St. Tharasius (A. D. 806) and St. Methodius (A. D. 848). Others 
equally famous are Theophane (A. D. 845) ; the two Studite monks, 


N 


. F. Cayré, A. A., Manual of Patrology and History of Theology, translated by H. 
Howitt, A. A., B. A., First and Second Books (Desclée, Paris, 1936), p. 151. 

. Cayré, op. cit., pp. 378-384. 

bss p.128; 

. [bid., p. 400. 

. [bid., p. 485. 

. Dr. Johann Peter Kirsch, Die Kirche in Der Antiken Griechisch-Rémischen Kultur- 
welt (Kirchengeschichte, 1), Herder, Freiburg im Breigau, 1930), pp. 549-559. 

. Cayré, op. cit., pp. 378-384. 
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Sts. Theodore and Joseph (ninth cent.) ; and St. Joseph of Syracuse, 
called the Hymnographer (ninth cent.). In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, Sts. Nilus and Bartholomew had a school of hymnogra- 
phers. These writers composed thousands of canons or sacred hymns 
praising her, who is above all praise.” 

Even the Roman Church uses examples of some of these praises 
of Mary in the lessons of the Breviary for feasts of Our Lady. Thus 
on the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady, St. Germanus sings 
to her: 


Hail Mary, full of grace, holier than the saints, higher than the heavens, 
more glorious than the Cherubim, more honorable than the Seraphim, 
and more venerable than every other creature. Hail, Dove who, bearing 
to us both the fruit of the olive and the Saviour from spiritual flood, dost 
announce the port of salvation. Hail, thou sweetest and rational Paradise 
of God. Hail, sacred Building, immaculate and most pure Palace of God, 
the Highest King, receiving all with hospitality and refreshing them with 
mystic delights. Hail, Palace, in which the Word, wishing to recall the 
erring human race, espoused flesh to Himself, so that He might reconcile 
to the Father those who had become estranged by their own will. O most 
pure Virgin worthy of all praise and honor, Treasury dedicated to God, 
excelling every order of creatures, thou flourishing Vine, thou Fountain 
of waters, Virgin Mother, hidden treasure of innocence and glory of 
holiness! Stretch forth thy helping hand to the whole world !10 


Another example is the following from the pen of St. So- 
phronius: 


Rejoice, O heavenly Mother of Joy. Rejoice, O Lady, center of saving 
joy. Rejoice, O Mother of God. Rejoice, O fair Tree, bearing fruit of 
life-giving joy. Rejoice, O Virgin after childbirth. Rejoice, O Wonder, 
above all marvels admirable. Who can tell of thy splendor? Thou art 
the exaltation of humanity. Thou art become much higher than the 
_ Angels and Seraphim. Thou art purer than any other creature. Thou hast 


9, St. Romaus the Singer: Dr. Michael Buchberger, Bischof von Regensburg, Lexikon 
fiir Theologie und Kirche (Freiburg im Breigau, 1936), VIII, cols. 972, 973. 
St. Andrew of Crete: Ib7d., I, col. 415. 
St. John Damascene: Ibid., V, cols. 488-491. 
St. Cosmas of Jerusalem, Bishop of Maiuma: [d/d., VI, col. 219.. 
St. Germanus of Constantinople: Ibid., IV, col. 437; Migne, P. G., XCVIII, cols. 
454 et seq. 
St. Thetssius of Constantinople: Migne, P. G., XCVIII, cols. 658 et seg. 
St. Methodius the Confessor: Buchberger, op. c7t., VII, cols. 136, 137. 
Theophane Graptos (the Poet): Ibid., X, col. 79. 
St. Theodore the Studite and his brother St. Joseph: Ibid., X, cols. 43, 44; V, 
cols. 579, 580; Migne, P. G., XCIX, cols. 1150 et seq. 
St. Joseph of Syracuse: Gerolamo A. Giovanelli, ‘Dopo |’Ottavario per la Reunione 
ella Chiesa,” L’Osservatore Romano, 10-11 Feb., 1941, p. 4. 
‘Saints Nilus and Bartholomew: Buchberger, op. cit., VII, cols. 594, 595; II, col. 4. 
10. Roman Breviary, December 8, Third Nocturn. 
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conceived the Creator of all creatures; thou hast carried Him in thy 
womb and brought Him forth. Thou alone of all creatures hast become 
the Mother of God.'! 


It is clear from these examples that the Greek and other oriental 
writers give us the pure Catholic doctrine about the Mother of God 
and her dignity. Their language aspires to music. In true eastern 
style their writings are like the odor of incense and balsam. The 
teaching of the eastern Fathers influenced the people, and gradually 
some of this material was incorporated in the liturgy in varying 
forms. There is a praise of Mary in the Byzantine liturgy after the 
consecration, whilst the altar is being incensed. It echoes the praises 
of Our Lady by men such as St. Sophronius. It reads: 


Meet indeed it is to bless thee, Mother of God, ever blessed and most 
sinless Mother of our God. Honored above the Cherubim, infinitely more 
glorious than the Seraphim, who didst bear God the Word without stain. 
Mother of God, in truth, thee we magnify.1? 


Pope Benedict XV, writing of St. Ephrem and his custom of in- 
troducing hymns to be sung in church, declares that the Saint thus 
influenced the liturgy for all times. The Pope declares that the anti- 
phons of the liturgy together with its canticles, hymns, and responses 
have St. Ephrem for their inspirer in that form. St. John Chrysostom 
introduced the custom in Constantinople, St. Ambrose in Milan; 
thence it spread over Italy and Europe. St. Augustine while still a 
catechumen was touched by this singing which he called an “oriental 
custom.” This manner of singing was improved by St. Gregory the 
Great, and perfected still more after him.” 


MARIAN PRAISE IN THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 


The icons of Christ and the all-holy Mother of God are present 
at every liturgy. At various times these are incensed by the priest or 
deacon. Although we limit ourselves here mainly to prayers in honor 
of Mary in the Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, we shall, by 


11. Ibid., December 9, Third Nocturn. 

12. De Meester, O.S.B., Dom Placid, The Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, 
Greek Text’ with Introduction and Notes, English Translation + the Benedictines 
of Stanbrook (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, London, 1926), p 

13. Pope Benedict XV, Encyclical Letter Principi Apostolorum, Pe 5, 1920, Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, XII, p. 464. 
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way of complement, give a few from that of St. Basil the Great and 
from the Byzantine Office. 

In the Byzantine Rite of Preparation, the priest, standing before 
the royal door, draws the curtain aside, praying: “Open to us the 
door of mercy, Blessed Mother of God. Hoping in thee, may we not 
be confounded. Through thee may we be delivered from adversaries, 
for thou art the hope of Christians.”"4 Venerating the holy icon of 
the Mother of God, the priest prays: “Thou art the fount of mercy, 
O Mother of God, vouchsafe us thy compassion. Look down upon 
a sinful people, show thy power as always. Hoping in thee, we cry 
to thee Hail, as did once Gabriel, the Captain of the angels.» How 
tender and beautiful that the liturgy calls upon Mary when the priest 
approaches the great royal door, about to approach to Christ. Mary 
is the Door of Salvation and the advocate of man with Christ, our 
God. 

Having vested and begun the rite of preparation of the gifts, the 
priest places a square piece of bread on the paten. This piece repre- 
sents Christ, the Divine Lamb. At its right, the priest places a tri- 
angular piece, representing the Blessed Virgin. The prayer for this is: 


In honor and in memory of our most blessed and glorious Lady, Mother 
of God and ever-virgin Mary, through whose intercession do Thou, O 
Lord, receive this sacrifice on Thy heavenly altar. The queen stood at 
Thy right hand, clothed in a robe of gold and many colors.'¢ 


Thus from the very beginning of the Byzantine liturgy, the Church 
implores the help of the Mother of God so that the divine Sacrifice 
will be acceptable to God. Even as Mary assisted at the immolation 
of her Son and actually offered Him to the Father for the salvation 
of the world, so now the Byzantine liturgy asks that she assist at 
every unbloody renewal of that Sacrifice of Calvary and render it 
more acceptable by her powerful intercession. A Byzantine Canon 
puts these words on Mary’s lips, as it recalls the sorrows of Mary 
on Calvary: 


When I gave birth to Thee, O my Son, in an ineffable manner, I suffered 
no pangs, but now I am filled with pain. For I behold Thee hanging like 
a robber on a gibbet, Thee who hast poised the globe above the abyss 


14. De Meester, op. cit., p. 5. 

15. Ibidem. 

16. ung Meester, op. cit., p. 13. This piece is called the ‘‘Panagia” (All-holy) in honor 
of Mary. 
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without any support. Thus the most pure Mother made her lament, weep- 

ing bitterly.!7 

After having commemorated several angels, saints, and other per- 
sons, the priest makes a final mention of the Mother of God towards 
the conclusion of the preparatory rite, saying: 


May Christ our true God, by the prayers of His immaculate Mother, of 
our Father among the saints, John Chrysostom, Archbishop of Constanti- 
nople, and of all the saints, have mercy on us and save us, for He is the 
gracious lover of men.'8 


The solemn rite of the sacred liturgy proper opens with the peace- 
ful litany or great collect, asking for peace and blessings upon vari- 
ous classes of people. Near the end occurs this commemoration of 
the Blessed Virgin: 


Remembering our all-holy, immaculate, most blessed and glorious Lady, 
the Mother of God and ever-virgin Mary, and all the saints, let us com- 
mend ourselves, each other, and all our life to Christ our God.19 


The deacon then stands before the holy icon of the Mother of 
God while the priest prays to the Lord. Then the above commemora- 
tion is repeated by the deacon. After that the choir sings parts of 
psalms and antiphons in which the following verse occurs several 
times: “By the prayers of the Mother of God, save us, O Saviour.””° 
Then this beautiful prayer is sung: 


O only-begotten Son and Word of God, who being immortal didst vouch- 
safe to take flesh for our salvation of the Holy Mother of God, and ever- 
virgin Mary; Thou who without change didst become man and wast 
crucified, O Christ our God, by death trampling upon death; Thou who 
wast Thyself one of the Holy Trinity, who are glorified with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, save us.?! 


In this magnificent prayer we see the greatest truths of our holy 
faith given pithy expression; we hear the echoes of the great early 
Councils of the Church: Nice crying down the ages that Christ is 
God and consubstantial with the Father, Ephesus proclaiming loudly 
the Divine Maternity of the holy Virgin Mary, Chalcedon sealing 


17. Schuster, Ildefonso, The Sacramentary, translated by Arthur Levelis-Marke, M. A., 
5 vols. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London, 1927), III (Parts 5 and 6), 
Euchological Appendix, p. 442. 

18. De Meester, op. cit., p. 21. 

19. De Meester, of. cit., p. 27. 

20. Ibid., p. 107. 

21. Ibid., p. 31. 
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former Councils and explaining still more the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion. In this prayer, too, we see summed up the glorious writings and 
preaching of such great defenders of the Word as St. Athanasius, 
St. Basil, and the two Gregorys, with all their rich doctrine on the 
Blessed Trinity. We see, too, in this prayer the magnificent defense 
of the Divine Maternity of Mary by St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. 
Celestine the First, and others who followed them. It is truly a pro- 
found and tender prayer echoing Scripture, history, and tradition. 
The deacon again remembers Our Lady as above. 

Before the epistle, the priest recites a long prayer, in which he 
praises God for creation and asks for mercy, ending with these 
words: “. .. grant that we may serve Thee in holiness all the days of 
our life, by the prayers of the holy Mother of God and of all the 
saints who have pleased Thee from the beginning of the world.’ 
The deacon censes the holy icons, the altar, and the people. The 
Gospel is sung and followed by the litanies for various classes of 
people. 

After the Great Entrance the gifts are brought to the altar, the 
deacon recites the suffrages, the priest prays the offertory, and then 
follows another peaceful litany similar to the one at the beginning of 
the liturgy. At the end is the same commemoration of the Mother of 
God as used a few times before: “Remembering our all-holy, etc.” 
The Nicene Creed follows, then the Sanctus (Hagios), the Conse- 
cration, the Anamnesis, the Epiclesis, commemoration of all the just, 
and finally that of Our Lady: ‘‘Above all for the all-holy, immacu- 
late, most worshipful and glorious Lady, the Mother of God and 
ever-virgin Mary.””? During this prayer the altar is censed by the 
priest, and then the choir sings the Magnificat while the priest 
continues: 


Meet indeed it is to bless thee, Mother of God, ever blessed and most 
sinless Mother of our God. Honored above the Cherubim, infinitely more 
glorious than the Seraphim, who didst bear God the Word without stain. 
Mother of God in truth, thee we magnify.?4 


During this the choir sings the Megalynarion or magnifying ode in 
honor of the Mother of God. The Magnificat occurs in this. On 


22. De Meester, op. cit., p. 37. 
23. Ibid., p. 67. 
24. Ibid., p. 69. 
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special feasts there is a proper Megalynarion. Throughout the liturgy 
there are variations of troparia, hymns, antiphons, and canons. Some 
of them must always be in honor of the Mother of God. On her 
feast days the liturgy has any number of such hymns, celebrating the 
wealth of grace God gave her and calling upon her in the sweetest 
and most beautiful terms. The richness of these hymns and troparia 
is surprising, and they occur in all the eight musical tones or modes. 
One such troparion has been taken over bodily into the Roman 
liturgy on the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin (Septem- 
ber 8). It reads: 


Thy Nativity, Virgin Mother of God, announced joy to the whole world, 
for from thee hath arisen the Sun of justice, Christ, our God, who can- 
celling the curse, gave the blessing, and destroying death gave us eternal 
life.25 


Other examples of troparia and antiphons in honor of Our Lady 
in the Byzantine Liturgy are the following: 


Thy mysteries are above understanding and most glorious, O Mother of 
God, for, spotless and a virgin, thou art acknowledged a true mother, 
who hast borne the true God: pray to Him that He save our souls.?6 


The mystery hidden from eternity and unknown to Angels is made mani- 
fest through thee, O Mother of God, to those who are on earth; for God, 
by unmixed union, was incarnate, and of His own will suffered on the 
cross for us, whereby He raised the first created man and saved our souls 
from death.?7 


Hail, Gate of the Lord! Hail, Bulwark and Protection of those who fly 
to thee! Hail, untroubled Haven and Virgin, who hast borne in flesh 
thy Creator and God! Do not cease to pray for those who laud and 
reverence thy child-bearing.?8 


As the treasure of our resurrection, do thou, O universally celebrated Vir- 
gin, raise those hoping in thee from the pit and depth of sin; for thou 
hast saved the repentant from sin, having borne our Salvation, and wast 
a Virgin before bearing child, a Virgin in bearing, and after bearing ever 
remained a Virgin.?9 


We faithful hold a joyful feast today, shadowed by thy coming, O Mother 
of God, and looking upon thy most holy image, we reverently say: cover 


25. Roman Breviary, September 8, Second Noct., Third Responsory. 

26. Zatkovich, Rev. Theophile A., The Bread of Life, Prayer Book for Catholics of 
the Old-Slavonic Rite (Homestead, Pa., 1935), pp. 100-101. 

27. Ibid., p. 104. 

28. Ibid., p. 106. 

29. Ibid., p. 110. 
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us with thy revered veil and liberate us from all evil, beseeching thy Son, 
Christ our God, to save our souls.3° 


For the Feast of the Presentation of Mary in the Temple there is 
this troparion: 


O most pure dwelling of the Saviour, precious palace and Virgin, holy 
treasury of God’s glory, who this day is brought into the House of the 
Lord, bringing the grace of the Divine Spirit, whom the Angels of God 
extol: she is the heavenly abode.3! 


For the Feast of the Annunciation the following troparion and 
antiphon are used: 


Today is the beginning of our salvation and manifestation of the mystery 
that was from eternity, the Son of God becometh the Son of the Virgin, 
and Gabriel announceth the grace; wherefore let us also cry with him to 
the Mother of God: hail, gracious one, the Lord is with thee. 


To thee, O Mother of God, the chosen Guide, thy servants sing a -tri- 
umphal hymn, rendering thee thanks for deliverance from evils, and since 
thou hast invincible power, deliver us, we beseech thee, from all ill, that 
we may cry to thee: hail, immaculate bride.3? 


The Feast of the Assumption of Mary has this troparion and 
antiphon: 


O Mother of God, in thy child-birth thou hast retained thy virginity and 
in thy repose hast not forsaken the world; thou hast passed away to life, 
thyself being the Mother of Life, and by thy ptayers thou savest our souls 
from death, 


The grave and death could not retain the Mother of God, who is unceas- 
ing in her prayers and a strong trust in intercessions; for He, who dwelt 
in the womb of the Ever-Virgin, hath taken away to life her, who was the 
Mother of Life.33 


In all these prayers, we note the wealth of doctrine regarding the 
Mother of God. Here we see that she is believed to be immaculate, 
full of grace, Mother of God, ever Virgin, powerful Mediatrix with 
Christ, Queen of the World, Help of Christians, and Mother of Life. 
Almost all the prayers end by asking Mary to intercede for us. At 
times this is expressed with great insistence as in the following tro- 
parion from the Byzantine Office of the Blessed Virgin: 


30. Ibid., z 116. 
ale Ibid, react) 
32. Ibid., 131-133. 
33, Ibid. pp. 139-140. 
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We humble sinners now run to the Mother of God and in repentance 
prostrate ourselves crying: ‘“O Queen, mercifully help us; hurry, for we 
are perishing from the multitude of sins; turn not away from thy vain 
servants, for we have thee alone as our Patroness. O Mother of God, we 
unworthy ones shall never cease to proclaim thy might, for if thou wert 
to stop to pray for us, who would deliver us from misfortunes? Who 
would have preserved us until now in freedom? We shall never depart 
from thee, O Queen, for thou, who art alone blessed, ever savest thy 
servants from all calamities.’’>4 


In the liturgy of St. Basil this megalynarion is sung: 


O thou who art full of grace, all creation rejoiceth in thee! The hier- 
archies of the angels, and the race of men rejoice. O Sanctified Temple 
and rational Paradise, Virginal glory, of whom God took flesh, He who is 
God before all ages became a child; for He made thy womb His Throne, 
and thy lap greater than the heavens; indeed all creation exults in thee. 
Glory be to thee!3> 


On the feast of Easter, in the Canon of St. John Damascene, the 


following megalynarion is sung: 


The Angel of the Lord cried to her full of grace: Hail, O Virgin, hail! 
And again I repeat to thee: Hail! Thy Son is risen the third day from the 
tomb and revived with Himself the dead; O peoples exult! Be enlight- 
ened and shine forth, O new Jerusalem, because the glory of the Lord 
hath risen upon thee; and do thou rejoice, O Virgin Mother of God, in 
the resurrection of thy Son.36 


In these troparia, antiphons, and megalynaria the Byzantine 


liturgy excels in praise of the Mother of God. The Roman Missal 
and Breviary rival it in the depth and beauty of doctrine, but not in 
the great number of effusions. 


Our Lady is invoked again before Holy Communion, when the 


priest begs pardon of all his sins through the prayers and intercession 
of the Mother of God. After the priest’s communion there is this 
short prayer of thanks: 


We thank Thee, O Lord and lover of men, benefactor of our souls, that 
Thou hast deigned to give us this day Thy heavenly and immortal mys- 
teries. Make straight our path, strengthen us all in Thy fear, guard our 
life, guide our steps, by the prayers and supplications of the glorious 
Mother of God and ever-virgin Mary and of all Thy saints.37 


34. 
35. 


36. 
oie 
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In a last blessing, the priest prays: 


May Christ our true God have mercy on us and save us, who is the gra- 

cious lover of men, by the prayers of His spotless and all-pure Mother, 

by the power of His precious and life-giving Cross, by the intercession 
. of all the Saints.38 


Thus from beginning to end the Byzantine liturgy calls upon the 
Mother of God in sweet and gracious accents, remembering her ful- 
ness of grace, her perpetual Virginity and power with God, as well 
as her greatest glory, the Divine Maternity. She who stood beneath 
the Cross and offered her Son for our Salvation is justly given a noble 
place in the Byzantine liturgy. Considering the frequency and tender- 
ness of the various prayers and hymns, who will deny that people of 
this rite are the “Friends of the Virgin’? 

As this is written, the New York Times carries an article that 
gives a ray of hope and joy in the midst of darkness. It tells of the 
Byzantine Liturgy of Concelebration which the Patriarch Sergei, 
Primate of the All-Russian Orthodox Church and Metropolitan of 
Moscow, solemnized on Sunday, June 29, 1941. It took place in 
the old Yelokhove Cathedral of Moscow and was celebrated by the 
Patriarch and twenty-six priests assisted by six deacons. The article 
states: “Twelve thousand worshipers crowded Moscow’s old Ca- 
thedral and several thousand overflowed into the yard.’ Moscow, 
the center of godlessness and communism, witnesses a solemn Con- 
celebration of the Byzantine liturgy of St. John Chrysostom with all 
the splendor of that eastern rite. It seems incredible that such a 
thing be allowed in Moscow. But it is a fact. Despite the schism 
and present conditions, we may rejoice that this is the case, for the 
Mother of God was invoked in that august Sacrifice in those prayers 
we have just recounted. She is the all-powerful Virgin and will hear 
the prayers of her children by leading them to better days. The 
liturgy is eternal; schisms and wars are the work of man. These will 
perish but the liturgy will endure in this world in the various forms 
in which God has been pleased to let it develop. 

Having considered the beauty of the Byzantine liturgy, especially 
in its glorious cult of the Mother of God, we can the more easily 
see how jealously this liturgy is guarded by the Popes. Far from al- 


38. Ibid., p. 89. 
39. The New York Times, Monday, June 30, 1941, p. 4, cols. 2 and 3. 
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lowing it to die out on account of conditions in Russia and the Near 
East, the modern Popes have done all in their power to preserve it 
intact, even to the extent of inviting Roman priests to enter the 
Byzantine rite. This is especially true of Pope Pius XI. Witness his 
foundation of the Russian College of St. Thérése in Rome; his im- 
provement of the Oriental Institute in the Eternal City; and his ‘En- 
cyclical on the Eastern Churches.” These are some instances of his 
care for the Byzantine liturgy and his efforts to help the people who 
have professed it despite schism and persecution. 


Pope Leo XIII helped the oriental peoples to preserve their rites 
in pristine vigor, going so far as to restore the pure Byzantine rite in 
the Abbey of Grottaferrata, at the very gates of Rome, so that the 
Greek monks there would be a model to others of their rite. 

The present Holy Father showed his love for the Orientals and 
for the Russian-Byzantines in particular, when, soon after his corona- 
tion, he authorized a solemn Concelebration in that rite in St. 
Peter's, May 21, 1939, to celebrate the 950th anniversary of the con- 
version of Russia by Saints Vladimir and Olga. The Pope at that 
time asked that similar celebrations be held the world over and he 
granted indulgences to all who would take part in them.” In his 
letter to Cardinal Tisserant on this occasion, Pope Pius XII lauds 
the faith of the Russian people and their constancy in the face of 
persecution and martyrdom. The Holy Father declares that the 
Catholics of the Byzantine rite in Eastern Europe and in the two 
Americas form a notable part of the Church of Christ. The Pope 
looks upon the present sad condition of Russia, hoping for better 
times, and he urges prayer to the Mother of God whom, he declares, 
the Byzantines honor and love so greatly. Mary will hear the prayers 
of her children and grant freedom for the Catholics and the return 
to the true Church for the dissidents. 

Every liturgy is beautiful — guarded and defended by the Holy 
Ghost and the Church. Each has its distinct characteristics and spe- 
cial beauty. Pope Pius XI praises the rites in the Church as showing 


40. Pope Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Orientalium rerum, September 8, 1928, A. A.S., 
XX, 277-288. 

41. Fortescue, Adrian, The Uniate Eastern Churches, The Byzantine Rite in Italy, 
Sicily, Syria, and Egypt (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London, 1923), pp. 146, 
179, 182. 

42. Pope Pius XII, Letter to Cardinal Tisserant, May 12, 1939, A.A.S., Ser. II, VI 
(1939), 258, 259. 
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forth the glory of the Bride of Christ. It is not Rome that destroys 
Eastern liturgies! The Catholics of those rites are an honor to the 
Church and they serve as a bridge whereby the Orthodox may return 
to the flock of Peter. Regarding the Orthodox, Pope Leo XIII invites 
them touchingly and promises them the preservation of their ancient 
liturgies, in his Encyclical Praeclara gratulationis: 


First of all, We turn a look of great affection to the East whence came 
salvation to the world. We have glad hope that the Eastern Churches, 
illustrious by their ancient faith and glories, will return whence they have 
departed. This We hope especially because of the not-great distance 
which separates them from us; so that, when little is removed, in the rest 
they agree with us; so much that for the defense of Catholic doctrines we 
take arguments and proofs from the rites, the teaching and practices of 
Eastern Christians.44 


Surely in love and devotion to the Mother of God the Orientals, 
and particularly the Byzantines, edify and encourage us. The better 
understanding of their liturgy and practices will help much to foment 
charity between Catholics of the various rites. This charity will be 
a great help in effecting the return of the Orthodox to the true 
Church. Mutual prayer to the Mother of God will again effect the 
union of all in one flock under one Shepherd. We conclude with 
this prayer to the Mother of God from the Byzantine liturgy: 

Whilst we sing the glories of thy Son, we praise thee, too, O Mother of 

God, living temple of the Godhead. ...O purest One, do not despise the 

petitions of the sinner; for He who deigned to suffer for us will also be 

merciful towards us and save us. O Christ, behold Thy Mother, she who 
conceived Thee in her womb without the loss of her virginity, and who 
after she had given Thee birth remained a stainless virgin. We present 
her to Thee that she may be our advocate, O Thou who art all mercy, 


Thou who dost grant pardon to those who say to Thee from their hearts: 
Be mindful of me, O Lord, when Thou art come into Thy kingdom.4> 


CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O. F. M. Cap. 
Mary Immaculate Friary, 
Garrison, N.Y. 


43. Pope Pius XI, Orientalium rerum, ut supra. 
44, Leonis XIII Acta, XIV, 199. 
45. Schuster, op. cit., V (Parts 8 & 9), Euchological Appendix, 337. 
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HE CENTILOQUIUM ATTRIBUTED TO OCKHAM 
Part III 


{94 CONCLUSIO} 


Nona conclusio est ista: 


Quop HAEc Est PossiBiLis: Spirtrus SANCTUS Est HOMO, 
Qui Est Fittus BEATAE VIRGINIS. 


Et probatur similiter! sicut praecedens. [Nota ergo: est potentia ad 
praeteritum, quia morte, quae praeteriit, potest esse mortuus. |? 


[10% CONCLUSIO] 
Decima conclusio est ista: 


Quop PATER, QuI NUMQUAM MORIEBATUR, 
PoTEST FUIssE MORTUUS. 


Ista conclusio probatur! sic: Pater potest assumere naturam a Filio 
assumptam, qui? in cruce moriebatur ratione naturae assumptae; et Pater 
numquam moriebatur; ergo Pater, qui numquam moriebatur, potest 
fuisse mortuus. Prima particula patet ex octava conclusione. Et secunda, 
scilicet quod Pater numquam moriebatur, est satis nota in Theologia. 
Et consequentia patet ex hoc, quia sicut nunc Filius Dei dicitur fuisse 
mortuus in cruce ratione humanitatis assumptae, quae in cruce morie- 
batur, pari ratione, si Pater iam assumeret eandem naturam, posset dici 
fuisse mortuus in cruce ratione eiusdem naturae ab eo assumptae, quae 
in cruce moriebatur. 

Nisi! forte quis dicat, quod ad veritatem illius: Pater moriebatur in 
cruce, non sufficit, quod natura nunc ab eo assumpta moriebatur in cruce, 
sed requiritur simul cum hoc, quod ista natura assumpta, quando morie- 
batur in cruce, a Patre fuerit assumpta. Sed hoc non videtur opportere, 
quia si sic, tunc pari ratione, si Pater iam assumeret eandem naturam et 
Filius dimitteret, tunc Pater non esset filius Beatae Virginis, nec fuisset 
generatus a Beata Virgine, nec fuit conceptus a Beata Virgine, quia ista 
natura non fuit assumpta a Patre, quando erat in utero materno. Et per- 
consequens ulterius sequitur, quod tali casu posito, quod iste homo 
nullius filius esset, et quod iste homo numquam redemit genus huma- 
num, quod non videtur verum, quia si ista natura dimitteretur sibiipsi, 
et non assumeretur ab aliqua persona divina, adhuc concedendum esset, 
quod ista natura esset homo sive hoc compositum, et esse filius Beatae 
Virginis, qui moriebatur in cruce. Ergo si assumeretur a Patre, esset haec 
concedenda de Patre ratione talis assumptionis communicationem idio- 
matum inducentis. 
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Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Quia si sic, tunc aliqua 
propositio vera de praeterito sine nova impositione terminorum posset 
falsificari, ista scilicet:; Pater non moriebatur in cruce. 

Ad istud breviter dicitur concedendo conclusionem!. Quia ista pro- 
positio de praeterito est ita contingens sicut ista de futuro, a cuius veri- 
tate veritas eius dependet?: Pater assumet in unitatem suppositi naturam 
humanam a filio assumptam, quae in cruce moriebatur. 


{11* CoNCLusIO} 


Undecima conclusio est: 


Quop FILius, QuI MORIEBATUR, 
PoTEest NUMQUAM FuISSE MORTUUS. 


Quae declaratur sic: Iste Filius demonstrato Filio divino, qui assum- 
sit naturam humanam, moriebatur in cruce, et iste Filius potest dimittere 
naturam humanam, ratione cuius praecise dicitur fuisse mortuus in cruce; 
ergo Filius, qui moriebatur, potest numquam fuisse mortuus. Prima 
particula antecedentis est articulus fidei, et secunda particula patet per 
quintam conclusionem et per declarationem sextae conclusionis. Et 
consequentia declaratur: Quia sicut Pater, qui numquam moriebatur, 
potest fuisse mortuus ratione assumptionis naturae, quae moriebatur, ita 
Filius potest dici numquam fuisse mortuus ratione dimissionis naturae 
humanae, ratione cuius praecise dicitur Filius fuisse mortuus. Et ista con- 
clusio ponitur ap So ista, quae probabiliter potest teneri, quamvis 
forte aliqui vellent dicere, quod sua opposita est magis probabilis. 


{124 CONCLUSIO} 


Duodecima conclusio: 
Quop Deus Est IMMUTABILIS. 


Ista conclusio tam in Theologia quam in Philosophia ab omnibus 
affirmatur. Nam sicut patet in declaratione primae conclusionis, Ari- 
stoteles investigavit unum primum! per hoc, quod omne quod movetur 
ab alio movetur; et non est processus in infinitum in causis moventibus ; 
ergo tandem deveniendum est ad unum primum movens immobile. 
Item 12° Metaphysicae declarat Aristoteles,? quod prima causa sit actus 

urus non existens in potentia ad aliquid; sed si prima causa esset muta- 
bilis,3 tunc esset4 in potentia ad aliter et aliter se habendum, sicut plane 
patet per definitionem motus 3° Physicorum ab Aristotele> declaratam: 


10,D: 1. consequentiam E. 


2. a cujus.../om. E. et ponit in fine: et ad veritatem istius assumtionis de- 


pendet veritas istius propositionis de futuro et falsitas de praeterito. 
12,A: 1. principium V; primum principium E; Aristoteles, |. c., cap. 5; ed. Didot, t. 2, 
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quod motus est actus etc. Item in Theologia tenetur, quod dicitur® 
principium firmissimum, quod Deus nullo modo potest mutari, quia est 
Ipse secundum Apostolum,’ apud quem non est transmutatio nec vicissi- 
tudinis obumbratio. Ipse enim dicit in Deuteronomio:8 Ego Deus et non 
mutor ; et breviter in quampluribus aliis locis Sacrae Scripturae planissime 
asseritur, quod Deus nullatenus potest mutari. 


[ Obiectiones} 


Sed contra istam conclusionem instatur: Omne illud potest mutari, cui 
primo aliquid potest advenire et postea removeri seu separari ab eodem; 
sed Deus est huiusmodi, ergo etc. Maior patet et est evidens,! quia ideo 
dicitur substantia mutabilis, quia sibi potest accidens advenire et postea 
separari ab eadem. Et consimiliter materia prima dicitur vere generari, 
sicut patet per Aristotelem et Commentatorem 5° Physicorum,? ubi vo- 
lunt, quod materia est, quae in rei veritate generatur, id est quae vere est 
subiectum generationis et motu? generationis mutatur; et hoc non est 
alia de causa, nisi quia sibi potest advenire nova forma et antiqua ab 
ea separari. 


Item hoc patet de anima, quae praecise4 dicitur propter hoc muta- 
bilis, quia sibi possunt advenire diversae passiones et diversi actus, quos 
prius non habuit, et etiam postea ab eadem abesse. 

Nec potest dici, quod in istis, scilicet in materia prima et in anima, 
per tales motus aliquid de substantia earum deperdatur, quia omnes phi- 
losophi tenent, quod tam materia prima quam anima intellectiva est per- 
petua tamquam illud, quod nullo modo corrumpi potest. 


Et minor praedictae rationis, scilicet quod Deus sit huiusmodi, de- 
claratur: Quia Deo potest aliquid advenire in unitatem suppositi et 
postea ab eodem separari sive dimitti,> sicut patet per sextam conclusio- 
nem. Unde recte®, sicut albedo advenit suo subiecto et ab eodem sub- 
stantatur et postea ab eodem separatur, et ideo tale subiectum dicitur 
alterari, ita pari ratione videtur, quod quia albedo sive quaecumque alia 
creatura potest Deo advenire in unitatem suppositi et in tali suppositione 
ab eodem substantari et postea dimitti, potest dici Deus mutari.7. 


Item: Deus generabatur, moriebatur, resurrexit, descendit ad in- 
fernum, ascendit ad caelos; ergo Deus mutabatur. Antecedens est articu- 
lus fidei, et consequentia est de se nota. 


Item: Deus movebatur omni specie motus, quia ipse generabatur, ipse 
corrumpebatur, ipse augmentabatur, quia primo fuit parvus puyer et 
postea crevit in magnum virum, et ipse diminuebatur, sicut patuit in 
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morte sua, quando totum sanguinem suum fudit, et ipse alterabatur, 
quando ipse sudabat guttas sanguineas et esurivit et sitivit et calefiebat 
et frigefiebat, et ipse localiter movebatur, quia de uno loco ad alium 
perrexit; ergo ipse est mutabilis. 

Item: Deus potest esse diversarum voluntatum, ita quod primo potest 
esse unius voluntatis et postea alterius voluntatis sine mutatione alicuius 
alterius rei, ergo Deus potest mutari. Ista consequentia videtur evidens. 
Et antecedens declaratur: Ponatur, quod A erit instans futurum, et 
capiantur istae duae propositiones: Deus damnabit Sortem8 in A instanti, 
et iste Deus non damnabit Sortem in A instanti; et ponatur cum hoc, 
quod Sortes non sit in rerum natura, sed quod erit in A instanti vel ante 
A instans. Tunc sic: Utraque istarum potest esse vera ante A instans 
sine mutatione alicuius alterius a Deo; ergo potest esse primo unius 
voluntatis et postea alterius voluntatis sine mutatione alicuius alterius rei 
a Deo. Antecedens illius conclusionis videtur evidens, quia utraque illa- 
rum est contingens. Item: Si? capiatur illa, quod non potest esse vera 
ante A instans et sit gratia exempli ista: iste Deus damnabit Sortem in A 
instanti, tunc sic: Sortes potest finaliter peccare mortaliter ante A instans 
et de hoc numquam conteri, ergo Deus potest damnare Sortem in A in- 
stanti. Ista conclusio videtur evidens, quia cuius causa efficiens!° potest 
esse, ipsum potest esse; sed causa efficiens damnationis Sortis potest esse, 
scilicet peccatum mortale eiusdem finale, ergo damnatio Sortis potest esse ; 
ergo haec!! est ante A instans: Deus potest damnare!? Sortem ante A 
instans in A instanti; et consimiliter potest argui, si dicatur, quod nega- 
tiva non potest esse vera ante A instans, nec potest negari, quando Sortes 
poterit peccare mortaliter ante A instans, quia clarum est, quod Sortes 
potest esse viator liberi arbitrii ante A instans, et per consequens ipse 
potest peccare mortaliter ante A instans. Ista consequentia in Theologia 
est satis manifesta. Et antecedens est de se notum et potest elici ex princi- 
pali casu.!3 Patet ergo hoc antecedens: utraque illarum potest esse vera 
ante A instans!4 sine mutatione alicuius alterius rei a Deo. Et principalis 
consequentia patet, quia quando haec est vera: iste Deus damnabit Sor- 
tem in A instanti, tunc Deus habet voluntatem damnandi, et si cum hoc, 
tunc postea haec potest esse vera: Deus non damnabit Sortem in A 
instanti, Deus potest habere voluntatem non damnandi, et non est eadem 
voluntas: voluntas damnandi Sortem et voluntas non damnandi Sortem. 

Item:1> Utraque istarum potest esse vera ante A instans sine muta- 
tione alicuius alterius rei a Deo, igitur si Deus non potest mutari, sequi- 
tur quod utrumque contradictoriorum potest esse verum sine aliqua muta- 
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tione, quod videtur impossibile: quia quacumque propositione accepta, 
quae nunc est vera, si debeat fieri falsa, oportet, quod fiat aliqualé 
mutatio, quia aliter!7 nulla assignanda esset ratio, quare potius esset falsa 
nunc quam prius. 

Item: Istud confirmatur per diversas auctoritates Sacrae Scripturae. 
Primo per illud Genesis,'® quo Deus dixit: poenitet me fecisse hominem ; 
ergo primo quando fecit hominem, sibi placuit et postea hoc idem 'sibi 
displicuit; ergo Deus mutabatur a placentia in displicentiam. 

Secundo: Per illud Jonae, quo Jonas per praeceptum divinum Nini- 
vitis: adhuc quadraginta!? dies et Ninive subvertetur, quando tamen 
post quadraginta dies non subvertebatur, quia fecerant poenitentiam, qua 
Deus placabatur; ergo Deus prius fuit in voluntate subvertendi Ninive 
et postea non fuit illius voluntatis sed oppositae; ergo Deus mutabatur. 


Tertio patet hoc idem de Ezechia?° rege, cui Deus per prophetam 
intimavit ipsum fore in illa infirmitate, in qua iacuerat, moriturum, et 
statim per eundem prophetam ipsum victurum; ergo Deus prius habuit 
unam voluntatem et postea aliam. 

Quarto illud patet per Evangelium, quo Christus dixit suis discipu- 
lis:2! ascendite vos ad diem festum hunc, ego autem non ascendam; et 
tamen postea ascendit. De quo tamen discipuli eius quaesierunt, quo- 
modo fuit, quod ascendit, cum prius se negaverat ascensurum. Respondit 
Dominus: nonne sunt duodecim horae diei, quasi dicat: in una hora fui 
in voluntate non ascendendi et postea in voluntate ascendendi. Ergo Deus 
mutabatur. Et si dicatur, quod ipse mutabatur secundum voluntatem 
humanam et non secundum vyoluntatem divinam. Contra: Voluntas sua 
humana fuit oboediens et concors voluntati divinae; ergo primo secun- 
dum voluntatem divinam voluit ascendere et postea noluit; ergo se- 
cundum voluntatem divinam mutabatur. 

Istis?? quasi infinitae aliae auctoritates possunt adiici, quae per 
istarum solutiones faciliter possunt solvi. 


[Ad obiectiones} 


Ad primum istorum dicitur! negando maiorem, nisi addatur: per 
transmutationem eiusdem, sicut dicendo: omne illud potest mutari, cui 
potest aliquid advenire per sui transmutationem et postea ab eodem 
separari.? 

Verumtamen aliquibus non sufficit ista responsio, qui dicunt non 
esse inconveniens Deum esse mutabilem mutatione non includente ali- 
quam imperfectionem. Et ideo concedunt tali mutatione assumptionis ali- 
Cuius naturae in unitatem suppositi vel dimissione etusdem Deum posse 
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mutari. Et si dicatur eis, quod tunc sequeretur, quod Deus esset in po- 
tentia ad aliquid habendum, quod non habet, respondetur, quod hoc non 
tantum est possibile, immo etiam necessarium, quia ante creationem 
mundi Deus fuit in potentia ad habendum servum, quia tunc nullum 
habuit, quem post creationem mundi possedit; et pari ratione poterit 
Deus illa, quae nunc non habet, postea habere. Nec ista responsio vide- 
tur rationabiliter posse reprobari. Et ideo isti finaliter concedunt, Deum 
posse mutari tali mutatione, sicut argumentum satis probabiliter conclu- 
debat. 

Verumtamen primi ulterius dicunt, quod exemplum de albedine et 
de natura humana in unitatem suppositi assumpta non est sufficiens pro 
conclusione probanda. Quia albedo advenit cui advenit, subiective, quod 
non facit natura humana. Sed quamvis ista sint bene dicta, secunda re- 
sponsio potest vel videtur melius intellectum quietare. 


Ad secundum dicitur concedendo Deum posse mutari secundum natu- 
tam assumptam, sicut probat argumentum. 


Ad tertium patet per idem, quia hoc totum intelligitur et conceditur, 
quod verificatur secundum naturam humanam, pro qua! conclusio pone- 
batur. 


Ad quartum dicitur istam negando proprie loquendo: Deus potest 
esse diversarum voluntatum, quia sua de inesse est impossibilis, ista scili- 
cet: Deus est diversarum voluntatum, et hoc ad istum intellectum, secun- 
dum quod loquimur in proposito: Deus habet diversas voluntates intrin- 
sece secundum naturam divinam. Et ulterius conceditur, quod utraque ista- 
rum est contingens: iste Deus damnabit Sortem in A instanti, iste Deus 
non damnabit Sortem in A instanti, et conceditur, quod utraque potest 
esse vera in A instanti. Et conceditur ista copulativa: Deus potest habere 
voluntatem damnandi Sortem in A instanti, et Deus potest habere volun- 
tatem non damnandi Sortem in A instanti. Et ulterius negatur conse- 
quentia: ergo Deus potest habere diversas voluntates. Sed bene concedi- 
tur quod diversarum voluntatum Deus potest esse, et hoc ad istum intel- 
lectum, quod diversa et opposita Deus potest velle. 


Et si dicatur: ponatur ergo in esse, scilicet quod diversa et opposita 
Deus velit. Dico, quod hoc non oportet, quod aliqua propositio de possi- 
bili vera! poterit poni in esse cum nota pluralitatis vel distinctionis, sicut 
ad veritatem istius: in diversis locis Sortes potest esse, non requiritur, 
quod sic poterit poni in esse: in diversis locis Sortes est, sed sufficit, quod 
istae sint possibiles, quamvis non compossibiles: in isto loco Sortes est 
demonstrato A loco, Sortes est in isto loco demonstrato alio loco ab A. 
Et consimiliter dico in proposito, quod ad veritatem istius: diversarum 
voluntatum Deus potest esse, sufficit, quod istae sint possibiles, quamvis 


- non compossibiles: Deus est in voluntate damnandi Sortem in A instanti, 


et Deus est in voluntate non damnandi Sortem in A instanti. 


Et si dicatur, ponatur igitur in esse, quod Deus sit in voluntate 
damnandi Sortem in A instanti, tunc quaeritur? una cum hoc, utrum Deus 


1. quo tamen sicut ipsi dicunt E. 


we om. Ee Vi. 
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potest esse in voluntate non damnandi Sortem in A instanti. Ad istud 
breviter dicitur concedendo quod sic, quia ista copulativa est possibilis: 
Deus est in voluntate damnandi Sortem in A instanti, et Deus potest 
non esse illius voluntatis, sed esse in voluntate non damnandi Sortem in 
A instanti. Et si dicatur: ergo Deus potest mutari ab una voluntate ad 
aliam voluntatem, negatur consequentia, quia quamvis ista propositio: 
Sortes damnabitur in A instanti, sit vera, et poterit> esse falsa, non tamen 
poterit mutari de veritate in falsitatem, nec potest esse falsa, postquam 
fuit vera, ante A instans, nec potest incipere esse falsa ante A instans. 
Quia si ponatur in esse,4 quod Deus non damnabit Sortem in A instanti, 
tunc non est dicendum, quod sit alterius voluntatis, quam prius fuit, vel 
quod alterius voluntatis, quam prius fuit, Deus est; sed propter novum 
casum positum incompossibilem casui praecedenti negandum est omne 
repugnans isti novo casui, quamvis sequatur ex casu praecedenti. Quare 
tunc non concedendum est, quod Deus umquam fuit in voluntate 
damnandi Sortem in A instanti, sed quod semper fuit in voluntate non 
damnandi Sortem in A instanti. Unde in ista materia concedendum est, 
quod istius voluntatis, cuius nunc est Deus, et cuius Deus prius fuit, 
potest numquam fuisse, sicut concedendum est, quod istam proposi- 
tionem, quam Deus nunc scit, et quam Deus prius scivit, potest num- 
quam scivisse. 

Et totum istud dico® secundum opinionem illorum, qui ponunt, quod 
in futuris contingentibus non est aliqua veritas determinata, nec in aliqua 
propositione de praesenti vel de praeterio, cuius veritas dependet a veri- 
tate propositionis de futuro contingenti. 

Ad quintum dicitur, quod utrumque contradictoriorum de futuro con- 
tingenti vel illorum, quorum! veritas dependet a veritate futurorum con- 
tingentium, potest esse verum sine aliqua mutatione. Et ulterius dicitur 
concedendo, quod si? aliqua propositio nunc sit vera et nulla res sit muta- 
ta, sed} omnis res se habet totaliter sicut prius, nulla ratio est, quare 
nunc potius est falsa quam prius, quia si nunc est falsa prius fuit falsa, 
quia sicut prius dictum est, in tali casu talis propositio non potest mu- 
tari de veritate ad falsitatem. Et radix istius est, quia propositio vera 
nunc et quae prius fuit vera, potest numquam fuisse vera, et potest esse 
falsa, et si fiat falsa, numquam fuit vera, et ideo potest esse falsa sine 


3. potuit A; infra: potuit A; potest E. 
4. scilicet E, quod add. V. 
5. vel quod alterius voluntatis.../sed propter novum casum positum incom- 


bossibilem praecedenti casui, negandum est non esse repugnans primo casui, quamvis 
sequatur ex casu scilicet quod fuit semper in voluntate damnandi Sortem in A instanti, 
et non damnandi in A instanti postea per casum damnatur vel salvatur. Tune iste casus 
repugnat primo casui quia si salvetur, semper fuit illius voluntatis. Si damnetur etiam 
fuit quia E. 
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aliqua mutatione.4 Et ulterius concedendum est, quod contradictoria pos- 
sunt esse vera sine aliqua mutatione ad istum intellectum, quod utrumque 
contradictoriorum potest esse verum sine aliqua mutatione. Nec est hoc 
inconveniens in ista materia taliter opimanti.’ Sed secus est secundum 
opinionem illorum, qui ponunt determinatam veritatem et necessitatem 
saltem aliqualem® in futuro contingenti. 

Ad sextum dicitur, quod ista auctoritas Genesis non debet accipi, 
sicut iacet de virtute sermonis, quia tales passiones, scilicet displicentiae, 
poenitentiae, irae, furoris et consimiles non possunt esse in Deo secun- 
dum naturam divinam. Et ideo illa auctoritas a doctoribus sic glossatur: 
Poenitet me fecisse hominem, id est faciam homini sensum vel spiritum 
poenitendo, seu ac si poeniteret me ipsum fecisse, et sicut alii domini 
mutabiles faciunt suis servis, quos poenitet eos promovisse sive exaltasse. 
Et ex hoc non sequitur, quod Deus habet diversas voluntates nisi obiec- 
tive, sed non subiective. 

Secunda vera auctoritas de Ninive sic intelligitur: adhuc quadraginta 
dies sunt, id est erunt, et Ninive subvertetur, supple, si non egerit poeni- 
tentiam sufficientem; quamvis dixerit illud absolute sine aliqua condi- 
tione, secundum quod sibi fuerat revelatum, conditio tamen subintellige- 


batur. 

Et per hoc idem respondetur ad tertiam auctoritatem de Ezechia rege, 
quod propheta praedixerat ipsum esse moriturum, supple, si non poeni- 
teret. Et consimiliter glossandae sunt aliae consimiles auctoritates Sacrae 
Scripturae, quae videntur absolute aliquid significare, quae tamen con- 
ditionaliter omnes intelliguntur. 

Quarta vero auctoritas faciliter intelligatur, quia ad istum sensum in- 
telligitur: vos ascendite ad festum hunc,! ego autem non ascendam, 
supple in ista hora vobiscum, sed in alia hora, quia diversae sunt horae 
diei. Et ex hoc ulterius non sequitur, quod voluntas sua divina mutaba- 
tur, quia possibile est aliquas duas voluntates convenire, ita quod quid- 
quid una voluntas velit, et reliqua, et tamen una illarum mutatur? sine 
aliqua alterius mutatione, sicut una et eadem voluntate immutata Deus 
vult aliquem ieiunare feria sexta et non ieiunare die dominica: cui 
voluntas sacerdotis concors et oboediens hoc idem vult cum mutatione 
diversorum actum voluntatis, quia actus, quo sacerdos vult aliquem 
ieiunare feria sexta, et actus quo vult eundem non ieiunare die dominica 
sunt diversi. Non igitur sequitur: voluntas humana Dei in omnibus fuit 
concors et oboediens voluntati suae divinae, et Ipse,? mutabatur secundum 


4, Et ulterius...sicut dictum est prius, quia totaliter se habet.res sicut prius sine 


aliqua mutatione. Ratio quare est hoc quia si talis propositio est nunc falsa semper 
fuit falsa, quae vera semper fuit vera. Et sic non potest mutari a veritate in falsitatem 
vel e converso. Et ad argumentum concedo, quod propositio vera nunc et quae prius fuit, 
potest numquam fuisse vera et econverso, stilicet si fuit falsa, numquam poterit esse 
vera et ideo potest esse falsa sine aliqua mutatione E. 
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voluntatem humanam, igitur mutabatur secundum voluntatem divinam, 
quia hoc idem, quod debilis homo duobus ictibus,4 fortis homo unico 
ictu facere potest. 


Remarks 


In reading this conclusion one is strongly reminded of Ockham’s teachings on the 
same subject; even the style seems to be Ockhamistic. Many expressions could be 
traced to the Venerabilis Inceptor. Nevertheless we cannot attribute the discussion of 
this conclusion to Ockham. There are at least two points which contradict his true doc- 
trines. 

(1) In C the author gives two solutions of the problem, whether the hypostatic 
union implies any mutation in God. He apparently favors the second answer which 
admits a mutation in God, if it does not include a contradiction: sed qguamvis ista sint 
bene dicta, secunda responsio potest vel videtur melius intellectum quietare. The first 
opinion does not acknowledge any change in God, nor does Ockham wherever he 
speaks about this problem. Cf. Sent. I d. 8, q. 7; Sent. I d. 39, g. 1 (D: non sequitur 
Deum mutari, quia ad verificandum talia contradictoria de Deo sufficit sola mutatio in 
creatura, sicut ad hoc quod sit primo non creans et postea creans sufficit sola mutatio 
creaturae), Tractatus de Praedestinatione etc. (especially Ad tertium dubium). Accord- 
ing to Ockham, there is no real relation from God to creature, neither in creation nor 
in the hypostatic union. Cf. II Sent. q. 1, and III Sent. q. 1. 

(2) At the end of E we read a personal note of the author which is the key of 
his discussion of the problem of future contingent facts and their truths. He says that 
in the preceding solution he (dico!) followed the opinion of those who deny de- 
terminated truth in future contingent facts. In the language of Ockham this means 
that statements about future contingent facts are neutral, that is to say, they cannot 
be true or false at the same time, but they are neither true nor false; in other words: 
each one can be true or false, and even God does not know which will be true or false, 
because they are neutral and not determinated in truth or falsity. This opinion, which 
is attributed by Ockham to Aristotle, is clearly rejected by him wherever he speaks 
about the problem: Cf. I. Sent. d. 38, q. 1, M; Expositio aurea in fine 1mi libri Peri- 
hermenias; Summa Logicae, Ill, 3, cap. 31; ed. Venet. 1508, f. 89va-90ra; Tractatus 
de Praedestinatione etc. in the 5th and 6th supposition. For further details we refer to 
our article, “Ockham’s ‘Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescientia Dei et de Fu- 
turis Contingentibus’ and its Main Problems,” in Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, XVI (1940), 177-192. 

(To be continued) 
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GILSON, ETIENNE, “Metaphysik und Theologie nach Duns Skotus.” FS, 
XXII (1935), 209-231. 

The author treats of the position of Duns Scotus on metaphysics and 
theology and the relation between the two sciences. 

, ‘Les seize premieurs Theoremata et la pensée de Duns 
Scot.” Archives d'histoire Drirthale et Littéraire du Moyen Age, XII- 
XIII (1937-1938), 5-86. 

Completing the collation of the first sixteen Theoremata of Duns 
Scotus, the author comes to the conclusion that their doctrine is not in- 
compatible with the doctrine contained in the Subtle Doctor's other 
authentic works. The Theoremata do not nullify the Opus Oxoniense, 
but, on the contrary, confirm the doctrine contained in them. The Subtle 
Doctor’s philosophy is traditional and not Ockhamism. Scotus belongs to 
the group of philosophers represented by Richard of St. Victor and 
St. Anselm. 

GIORGIANTONIO, M., La dottrina della volonta in G. Duns Scoto Logos, 
1930. Pp. 220-238. 

This paper on the doctrine of the Subtle Doctor concerning the will 
was read at the Fifth International Congress of Philosophy, in Naples, 
1924. 

GtusTI, MARIO CARMELINDO, “Le vén. Jean Duns Scot, le chevalier de 
Lourdes.” Propag. Trois Ave Maria, XXXII (1933), 193-196. Appeared 
originally in Italian in Lourdes — Rivista Ufficiale della Sezione Toscana, 
V (1933), 6-7. 

The author exhorts the faithful to pray for the early canonization of 
Duns Scotus and that he may be proclaimed the Doctor of the Immacu- 
late Conception and a Knight of the Sanctuary of Lourdes. Father Ephrem 
Longpré, the translator of this article, adds some observations about the 
immemorable cult of the Marian Doctor in the diocese of Nola. 

GLoRIEUX, P., Répertoire des Maitres en théologie de Paris au XIII siécle. 
J. Vrin, Paris, 1933. 2 vols. 

Concerning the bio-bibliography of Duns Scotus, cf. II, 205-214. 

N. B. Father Victorin Doucet, O. F.M., supplemented this work 
regarding the Franciscan school in his article, ‘‘Maitres Franciscains de 
Paris. Supplement au ‘Répertoire des Maitres in Théologie de Paris au 
XIII siécle’ de M. Le Chan. P. Glorieux” (AFH, XXVII [1934], 531- 
564). 

“D’ Alexandre de Hales 4 Pierre Auriol. La suite des Maitres 
Franciscaines de Paris au XIII siécle.” AFH, XXVI (1933), 257-281. 

The author makes some additional remarks about Duns Scotus on 
pp. 278-281. 

, “Duns Scot et les ‘Notabilia Cancellarii.’’’ AFH, XXIV 
(1931), 3-14, 
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The author examines the conclusions of Father Carol Bali¢, O. F. M., 
who in his work, Les Commentaires de Jean Duns Scot sur les Quatre 
Livres des Sentences (Louvain, 1927), treated of several questions con- 
cerning the Notabilia Cancellarii “‘addita super tertium” as found in the 
codex F. 69 of the Cathedral Library of Worcester. From the Latin codex 
1086 of the Vatican Library, the author edits the report of the question: 
“Utrum omnes rationes quae dicuntur de Deo secundum substantiam sint 
eaedem essentiae divinae et inter se omnibus modis ex parte rei?” In this 
question are found the names of the opponents in the dispute. Basing 
his stand on the chronology offered him by this fact, the author concludes 
that the disputation took place shortly after the death of Duns Scotus. 

———_———, ‘Pour en finir avec le ‘De Rerum Principio.’”” AFH, XXXI 
(1939), 225-234, 

The author demonstrates that the De Rerum Principio (26 questions) 
is not the work of Duns Scotus. It is definitely proved that the first 
twenty-four questions are from the pen of Vitalis de Furno, O. F. M.; 
the last two, together with twenty-eight others, are the work of Godfrey 
of Fontibus. The proper title for this work should read: Qwaestiones 
selectae Vitalis. 


GOLz, BENEDIKT, O. F.M., “Die echten und unechten Werke des Duns 
Scotus nach dem gegenwartigen Stand der Forschung.” Sechste und siebte 
Lektorenkonferenz der deutschen Franziskaner fir Philosophie und The- 
ologie (Franziskus-Druckerei, Werl i. W., 1934.), pp. 53-60. 

According to the author the following works of Duns Scotus are au- 
thentic: Opus Oxoniense; Additiones Magnae; Reportata Parisiensia; 
Collationes Parisienses; Super Universalia Porphyrii quaestiones acutissi- 
mae; In Librum Praedicamentorum Quaestiones; Quaestiones in primum 
et secundum librum Perihermenias Aristotelis; In duos libros Perherme- 
nias operis secundi, quod appellant, quaestiones octo; Quaestiones in 
libros Elenchorum ; Quaestiones subtilissimae super libros Metaphysicorum 
Aristotelis; De primo rerum omnium principio; Quaestiones quodlibe- 
tales; Quaestiones super Libros Aristotelis De Anima. All other works 
thus far attributed to Duns Scotus are either spurious or doubtful. 


GRABIC, PETAR, O. F. M., “Duns Skot i dogma Bezgrjesnog Zaceca. Bogo- 
slovska Smotra, XXMII (1935), 369-380. 

The primary purpose of this article is to show the identity of the 
doctrine of the Marian Doctor with the doctrine contained in the bull 
Ineffabilis Deus defining the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. The 
miracles of Lourdes confirm this doctrine. Finally, the author offers the 
best testimonies of non-Franciscan authors favoring this doctrine. - 


, ‘Duns Skot i dogma Marijina Neoskvrnjeno Za¢eéa.” Col- 
lectanea Franciscana Slavica, Acta Prima Congressus (Zagrabiae, 1935), 
pp. 319-335. 
Cf. the preceding work. 

GRABMANN, M., “‘ ‘Utrum aliquid possit esse simul creditum et scitum’ inter 
scholas Augustinismi et Aristotelico-Thomismi medii aevi agitata.”’ Acta 
Hebdomadae Augustinianae Thomisticae (Marietti, Rome, 1930), pp: 
110-139. 
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Duns Scotus in his solution of the question cited does not follow 
the opinion of St. Bonaventure, but rather that of St. Thomas. 


GRUMEL, V., “Grégoire Palamas, Duns Scot, et Georges Scholarios devant 
le probléme de simplicité divine.’ Echos d’Orient, XXXVIII (1935), 
84-96. 

This is a critical review of the work which follows. 


GUICHARDAN, SEBASTIEN, Le Probléme de la simplicité divine en Orient et 
en Occident aux XIV et XV siécles: Grégoire Palamas, Duns Scot, Geor- 
ges Scholarios. Etude de Théologie Comparée. Anciens Etablissements 
Legendre, Lyon, 1933. In 8vo, pp. 244. 

This thesis was presented by the author for the doctor’s degree in 
theology at the University of Lyon. The author chose these three authors 
as representative of the doctrine about the divine simplicity in the East 
and West. 

Besides Grumel’s criticism of this work (cf. Grumel, supra) we also 
have an able critical review by Father Leon Cicchitto, O. F. M. Conv., ‘Il 
Palamismo e Duns Scoto in una recente publicazione’”’ (MF, XXXIV 
{1934], 70-75). 

GUINAGH, K., “An unpublished Manuscript of Rogerius Anglicus.’’ Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Bulletin, XXVIII (1931), 71-75. 

This is a summary of the author's thesis for the doctorate. The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Library contains an unnumbered codex which con- 
tains the Operis Oxoniensis Compendium edited by Roger Anglicus, 
O. F.M. The codex is of Italian origin and was written by Paul Ba- 
riano, O. F. M., in 1474. 


HasiGc, MARIion, O. F.M., “Blessed John Duns Scotus.” The Franciscan, 
March, 1936, pp. 16, 17, 28. 


HaréPIN, TEOFILUS, O. F.M., “Sermo de Immaculata B. Mariae Virginis 
Conceptione.” AOFM, LII (1933), 246-251. 

This sermon was preached at the general chapter of the Order of 

Friars Minor in 1933. Arguments for the great privilege of the Blessed 

Virgin, the Immaculate Conception, are drawn from Sacred Scripture, 

the Fathers of the Church, and Scholastics, especially from the works of 
Duns Scotus. . 


, ‘O predestinaciji Kristovoj po nauci BI. Ivana Duns 
Skota.” Collectanea Franciscana Slavica, Acta Primi Congressus (Zagra- 
biae, 1935), pp. 263-318. 

Dividing his work into five parts, the author treats successively of 
the following: (a) in what does the essence of the question about the 
predestination of Christ consist; (b) the difficulties encountered in in- 
terpreting the doctrine of Duns Scotus anent the subject; (c) a critical 
examination of the opinion of Father Déodat Marie de Basly, O. F. M.; 
(d) the teaching of the Subtle Doctor on the predestination of Christ; 
(e) Scotus’ position in regard to revelation and the Incarnation. 


HausHe_rk, I., S. J., “Un precurseur de la théorie scotiste sur la fin de |’ In- 
carnation: Isaac de Ninive (460).” Recherches de Sciences religieuses, 
XXII (1932), 316-320. 
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From the work of Isaac de Ninive entitled De perfectione Religiosa, 
the author edits a text in which Isaac, who is a Nestorian, inveighs against 
the position of those that hold that if man had not sinned, Christ would 
not have been born. 

HEIL, K. J., “Zum Tode des Johannes Duns Scotus.” Historisches ]abr- 
buch, XLIX (1929), 641-645. 

One of the witnesses subscribing to the acts of the provincial chapter 
at Cologne (Feb., 1307) is a certain ‘Father Joannes lector ibidem” whom 
the author identifies as Duns Scotus. Secondly, the author narrates the 
story of the Subtle Doctor's death as described in a manuscript written 
in 1382-1383. According to this manuscript, Duns Scotus was buried 
alive while in ecstasy. Because of the antiquity of the document, the 
author holds that the narrative is not a legend but a historical fact. 

HERCEDEZ, P., “Place du Christ dans le plan de la Creation selon le Bien- 
heureux Jean Duns Scot.” FF, XIX (1936), 30-52. 

The author gives a succinct exposition of Duns Scotus’ doctrine about 
the primacy of Christ. In the first part of his paper he treats of Christ’s 
primacy in predestination; secondly, he discusses the grace and glory of 
Christ and finally, he considers the merit of Christ and His relations 
with men. 

HEYNCK, VALENS, O. F. M., ‘Zur Lehre von der unvollkommenen Reue in 
der Skotistenschule des ausgehenden 15 Jahrhunderts.” FS, XXIV 
(1937), 18-58. 

The teaching of two Scotists, namely Stephen Brulifer and Pelbart 
von Temesvar, about imperfect contrition is expounded by the author. 

—_——————,, ‘Die Verteidigung der Sakramentenlehre des Duns Sco- 
tus durch den hl. John Fisher gegen die Anschuldigungen Luther.” FS, 
XXIV (1937), 165-175. 

Saint John Fisher defended the sacramentology of Duns Scotus against 
the accusations of Luther. The author edits a selection from Fisher's 
work: Assertionum Regis Angliae de Fide Catholica adversus Lutheri 
Babylonicam Captivitatem Defensio (Coloniae, 1525). 

———_______—., “Der hl. John Fisher und die skotistische Reuelehre.” 
FS, XXV (1938), 105-133. 

Saint John Fisher defended the Scotistic doctrine concerning con- 
trition. 

Hocepez, Epcarbus, S. J., Quaestio de unico esse in Christo a doctoribus 
saec. XIII disputata (Pontificia Univ. Gregoriana, Textus et documenta. 
Series Theologica. Fasc. XIV). Romae, 1933. In 8vo, pp. 132. 

Among the texts edited are Duns Scotus’ Commentarium in III Sent. 
d. 6, q. 1 and Peter of Aquila’s III Sent. d. 6, q. 1. 

—______—_——,, “Origine scotiste d’une théorie thomiste.” Noxvelle 
Revue Théologique, LX (1933), 149-152. 

Reviewing H. Schwamm’s recent work (Magistri Joannis de Ripa, 
O.F. M., Doctrina de Praescientia Divina. Inquisitio Historica. Analecta 
Gregoriana, fasc. I, Rome, 1930, xii+-228), the author demonstrates that 
the doctrine of John of Ripa about the prescience of God is really of 
Scotistic origin. 
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HOHMANN, FirMIN, O.F.M., “Ist Duns Skotus Augustinist oder Aristo- 
teliker?” WW, IV (1937), 131-140. 

The author criticizes some of the views expressed by Father Leon 
Veuthey in his article, ‘“L’école Franciscaine et la critique philosophique 
moderne” (EF, XLVIII [1936], 129-143; 257-266). 

, ‘Augustinismus oder Aristotelismus?” WW, IV (1937), 
216-219. 

To the author’s previous article Father Veuthey replied with: “Au- 
gustinismus und Aristotelismus” (WW, IV [1937], 211-215). Now the 
author brings the discussion back to the starting point: ‘Is a synthesis 
between Augustinism and Aristotelism possible?” 

HUuMILIs A GENUA, O. F. M. CaP., “De Sacrae theologiae scientifica natura.” 
Estudis Franciscans, XLII (1930), 165-180. 

The author examines the opinions of St. Thomas and Duns Scotus 
in reference to the celebrated Scholastic question: Utrum theologia haberi 
possit uti scientia, stricto sensu sumpta? 

——————_——_, ‘Estne Sacra Theologia speculativa scientia an practica?”’ 
Estudis Franciscans, XLII (1931), 151-168. 

Critical discussion of the Scholastic controversy whether theology is a 
speculative or practical science. The views of both St. Thomas and Duns 
Scotus are thoroughly expounded. 


INNOCENTI, BENEDETTO, O.F.M., “Della supposta polisemia biblica in 
Scoto.” SF, XXVI (1929), 70-94. 

Examining the works of Duns Scotus, the author concludes that the 

Subtle Doctor favored the single literal sense of Holy Scripture. The 

opinion of those who claim that he was an exponent of the manifold 
literal sense lacks all probability. 


—_—__———. ‘“] concetto della maternita divina in Giovanni 
Duns Scoto.” SF, XXVIII (1931), 404-430. 
The author presents the Marian Doctor's theological and physiological 
arguments proving that the Blessed Virgin is indeed the natural mother 
of Jesus Christ, the God-Man. 


——_—, "I primato scotistico della volonta in rapporto 
alla Relazione sulla ‘Cultura Cattolica’ di Pietro Bargellini.” SF, V (ser. 
3, 1933), 342-356. Printed separately by Vallechi, at Firenze. In 8vo, 
Rass 
P. Bargellini in his discourse at the Convention of Catholic writers 
in Florence (L’Avenire d'Italia, May 27, 1933; Vita e Pensiero, July 7, 
1933) rejected the formula “L’arte per il bene’ because, admitting it, 
one admits the primacy of the will, while the Church holds the primacy 
of the intellect. The author expounds the doctrine of the Subtle Doctor 
_ about the primacy of the will and love. Thus far the Church has not 
declared in favor of either sentence. Liberty is also granted in treating 
of the essence of beatitude, although P. Bargellini insists that the Beatific 
Vision is the essence of beatitude. 
——— _______—_—_, “‘L’osservanza del decreto di Paolo V circa I’in- 
censurabilita di Scoto.” SF, VI (ser. 3, 1934), 235-240. 
The author demonstrates that the decree of Paul V about the in- 
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censurability of Duns Scotus’ doctrine has retained its full power. Ecclesi- 
astical approbations preceding the editions of Wadding (1639) and 
Vivés (1891-1897) of the Subtle Doctor’s complete works and the 
declarations of Clement XII, Benedict XIV, Pius VI, Leo XIII, and Pius 
XI, who approved the Franciscan school, prove the point. 

JACCARD, PIERRE, “La renaissance de la Pensée Franciscaine.” Revue de Thé- 
ologie et de Philosophie (1930), 103-131; 207-233; (1931), 168-195. 

The renaissance of the Franciscan school consists primarily in the 
return to Duns Scotus. 

JANSEN, BERNARD, S.J., Aufstiege zur Metaphysik heute und ehedem. 
Herder, Freiburg, i. Br. 1933. In 8vo, pp. vili+538. 

The evolution of metaphysics throughout the centuries is portrayed. 
Having explained the metaphysical-speculative tendency of Duns Scotus, 
the author vindicates the Subtle Doctor against the accusation that he is 
the precursor of nominalism and the Reformation. 

——___—_————., “Beitrage zur geschichtlichen Entwicklung der Distinctio 
Formalis.” Zeitschrift fir Katholische Theologie, LIII (1929), 317-344; 
517-544. 

In showing the historical development of the teaching concerning the 
Formal Distinction, the author considers the following philosophers; 
namely, Duns Scotus, St. Bonaventure, Peter Olivi, Matthew of Aqua- 
sparta, and Alexander of Alexandria. 

, “Sur le chemin de la vérité. A propos du Bx. Duns 
Scot.” FF, XVII (1934), 325-345. Appeared separately: “La France 
Franciscaine,” Paris, 1935, pp. 21. (Translation from the original Ger- 
man by Father Jean Francois Bonnefoy, O. F. M.) 

The original article, “Auf dem Wege zur Wahrheit,” appeared in 
Stimmen der Zeit (1926) and later was incorporated into the author’s 
work, Axfstiege zur Metaphysik heute und ehedem (Freiburg, i. Br., 
1933). The author gives a review of Father Longpré’s work, La Philo- 
sophie du Duns Scot (Paris, 1924). 

—____—_———., “Zur Philosophie der Scotisten des 17 Jahrhunderts.” 
FS, XXIII (1936), 28-58; 150-175. Printed separately under the same 
title, Franziskus-Druckerei, Werl, i. W., 1936, pp. 56. 

After giving a general survey of the scholastic philosophy during 
the seventeenth century, the author deals with the following Scotists and 
their philosophy: Mastrius-Belluti, Joannes Poncius, Bonaventure Colum- 
bus, Philippus Faber, Bernardus Sanning, Claudius Frassen, Sebastianus 
Dupasquier, Thomas Llamazares, Petrus a S. Catherina, Thomas a S. 
Josepho, Ambrosius Saxius, and Bartholomew Durand. ] 

JaRRoux, Louts, O. F. M., “Pierre-Jean Olivi, sa vie, sa doctrine.” EF, XLV 
(1933), 1 29-153 527722989 13-529, 

One of the conclusions made in the second part of his study is the 
assertion that Duns Scotus is not an innovator, but has borrowed much 
of his doctrine from his predecessors. 

(To be continued) 


MAURICE GRAJEWSKI, O. F. M. 
St. Francis College, 
Burlington, Wis. 
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BOUT fifty friars from the United States and Canada assembled at Saint 
Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pa., June 23-25, 1941, for the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. Eighteen papers 
on various phases of the subject of Economics were read and discussed. III- 
ness prevented Father Clarence Tschippert, O. F. M. Cap., from presenting his 
paper on “The Authority and Teaching of the Church’; but Father Aloysius 
Staskiewicz, O. F. M., of Ben Avon, Pa., gave an impressive address on “The 
Need of Money and Banking Reform,” not mentioned on the program. Two 
of the papers read appear in this, the September number of Franciscan Studies, 
and the rest will be printed in the December number, the Report of the 
Twenty-third Meeting. 

Duties of his new office as minister provincial prevented Very Reverend 
Father Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap., from attending the meeting; and his 
place as Secretary was taken by Father Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap., of 
Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. At the end of the meeting the latter 
was elected Secretary of the Conference; and the other three officers were 
reélected. 

The subject selected for next year’s meeting is: ‘The Primacy of the Will 
in Franciscan Philosophy and Theology” ; and the place of the meeting will be 
Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois. The philosophers and theologians whose 
task it will be to prepare the papers for the next meeting will seek to show 
also the significance of this characteristic of Franciscan thought for modern 
life and thus adapt and apply the scholastic principles to modern needs. 

ek 


A subject that was the object of such lively discussion and interested 
attention as that of Economics at the meeting in Herman, Pa., offers abundant 
matter for further development on the part of the friars who attended and 
also those who could not attend. 

The following topics, therefore, are offered as suggestions for articles 
which could be published in Franciscan Studies: (1) Franciscan poverty: 
how it affected economic conditions in the thirteenth and succeeding cen- 
turies; (2) Franciscan philosophy and labor; (3) Franciscan philosophy and 
the riches of this world; (4) The pretium justum, private ownership, inter- 
national law and relations, and similar questions as expounded by Bonaven- 
ture, Duns Scotus, and other Franciscan teachers; (5) The influence exer- 
cised on social and economic conditions by the great Franciscan preachers, 
such as Berthold, David, Bernardine, Capistran, etc.; (6) The Franciscan 
Friars and the guilds; (7) The apostolate of the Friars in Christianizing 
labor, profit, trade, and wealth; (8) The ideas of St. Francis on labor and 
the pretium laboris; (9) Economic and social conditions and regulations pre- 
vailing in the California and other Franciscan missions. 

To prevent any duplication of efforts, the friars who make any of these 
topics a matter of investigation and research are asked to notify the editor of 
Franciscan Studies. 

hee 
Friars who write articles for Franciscan Studies or papers for the annual 
meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference should ask the Secretary 
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of Franciscan Studies, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., for a 
copy of a seven-page pamphlet entitled Suggestions to Contributors, contain- 
ing detailed directions for the preparation of the manuscript. In place of 
number 8 on page 3, however, the following should be substituted: Foot- 
notes, numbered continuously throughout an article, should be typewritten, 
double-space, on a separate page or pages at the end of the article. 

In fact, the entire manuscript should be double-spaced and typed only 
on one side of the paper. A generous margin should likewise be left on all 
sides. The order of bibliographical items in the footnote references should 
be as follows: author, title (edn., publisher, place of publication, date), 
volume in Roman numerals, col. or p. in Arabic numerals. The abbreviations 
“col.” or “‘p.” are to be used only if the work consists of but one volume. 
Quotation marks are used to indicate the title of an article; titles of periodi- 
cals as well as books should be underlined. 

Examples can be found in this and other numbers of Franciscan Studies. 
Note that the above mentions publisher before the place of publication, 
which is a further alteration of Suggestions to Contributors. These are some 
of the principal rules. Their observance will greatly facilitate the work of 


the editor. 
* * * 


A high point of the celebration of Bible Week by St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege and Seminary, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. (vide Franciscan Studies, June, 
1941, p. 74), was the issuance of a cachet concerning the Bible. This cachet, 
approved by the postal authorities, was designed by Joseph Aud, a student at 
St. Bonaventure Seminary. The design has the superscription “The Holy 
Bible” and on the two pages of an open book are inscribed the words “The 
Message of the Father to the Brotherhood of Men.” Beneath this is the 
legend “The First Bible Week in America, May 11 to 18th, at St. Bonaven- 
ture College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.” In a small field at the bottom are 
enumerated some of the important contributions made by Franciscan scholars 
to biblical research. 

Every morning at eleven, from Tuesday to Saturday of Bible Week, a 
member of the faculty of St. Bonaventure’s College discussed a topic associ- 
ated with Sacred Scripture. The speakers and their topics were: Father Victor 
Mills, “The Holy Bible and Sociology’; Father Clarence Ford, “The Holy 
Bible and Education”; Father Callistus Smith, ‘“The Holy Bible and Moral- 
ity’; Father Benedict Ballou, ‘The Holy Bible and Spirituality” ; Professor 
Thomas Merton, “The Holy Bible and Literature.” 

On Sunday, the opening day of Bible Week, there was a special program 
at the College consisting of talks on the Bible, a Bible Quiz, and a movie on 
the Bible. Another feature of Bible Week that attracted much attention was 
the numerous exhibits and displays in Friedsam Memorial Library, not only 
of the new Bible in process of production, but also of many others, some 
very rare and valuable. 

- ee Ok 


In connection with the observance of Catholic Biblical Sunday on May 18, 
an exhibit of Scriptural works was opened at St. Hyacinth Seminary Library, 
Granby, Mass., by the Very Rev. Norbert Zonca, O. F. M. Conv., Rector. 
The purpose of the exhibit was the promotion of an interest and love for the 
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Bible not only in the student body at the Seminary but also in the laity of 
the diocese. The publicity given to the event in the newspapers brought 
many Catholic and non-Catholic visitors. Stress was laid on Franciscan con- 
tributions, since many of the works of friars represented in the exhibit are 
landmarks in the history of biblical scholarship. 

Noteworthy among the books displayed was a 1492 Vulgate edition of 
the Bible in octavo by a friar, Peter Angel a Monte Ulmi, which served as 
the basis of many subsequent editions of the Vulgate. St. Anthony, the author 
of the first Biblical Concordance in 1230, was represented in the exhibit by a 
1684 edition of his sermons which exemplify his wide and practical use of 
biblical authority. Another rare work was a first edition of Friar Maurice of 
Ireland’s (flourished 1290) Concordance put out for the use of preachers in 
Venice, 1603. 

Another interesting and valuable work, an incunabulum dating from 
Mantua in 1481, was Friar Nicholas of Lyra’s (died 1340) famous Postillae, 
which are said to have influenced Martin Luther, giving rise to the belief 
expressed in a Latin jingle that Luther danced to the jig played by Lyra: 
“Si Lyra non lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset.’’ Still another medieval friar, 
Cardinal John Vitalis (died 1326), was represented by a 1594 edition of his 
ism explanation of almost all the passages of the Bible, the Speculum 
Morale. 


The work of the friars of the Reformation period was likewise in evi- 
dence. There were many volumes by Friar Francis Titelmans (died 1537) of 
the University of Louvain who was a champion of the Vulgate against the 
reformers. Among others of this period was a curious work by Friar Francis 
Georgi, published in Paris, 1574, with a dedication to Pope Paul III and con- 
taining these memorable lines: “‘Quid enim doctrinae Sacrae Scripturae aut ad 
appetendum honestius, aut ad investigandum suavius, aut ad assequendum 
fructuosius.” However, for all its noble sentiments and special dedication, 
this work was censured by the Holy Office because of the author’s use of 
Jewish sources in refuting objections. 

A truly “liber aureus” for English Catholics is a small work entitled A 
Memorial of a Christian Life put out for the spiritual consolation of English 
Catholics in exile. It was printed at famous Douay in 1612 and, though pub- 
lished only two years after the appearance of the ‘new’? Douay version of 
the English Bible, the quotations in the work are taken from the first official 
English Catholic version. 


* Ke 


Among the friars who took an active part in the First Polish Homiletic 
Conference, held at Detroit, April 22-23 (vide Franciscan Studies, June, 
1941, p. 84), must be mentioned also the Very Reverend Norbert Zonca, 
O. F. M. Conv., Rector of St. Hyacinth Seminary, Granby, Mass., and a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the Franciscan Educational Conference. His 
paper ‘The Study of Homiletics in Seminaries Today” presents conclusions 
of practical import to all Franciscan educators. Stressing the need and im- 
portance of special preparation for seminarians, Father Norbert concluded: 
“If the Catholic clergy of Polish descent is to fulfill successfully its great 
mission in America, it must know the background, psychology, and cultural 
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traditions of its people, and this preparation can be adequately given only in 
a Polish seminary.” 
* * * 

The Catalogus of the Franciscan Province of the Immaculate Conception 
in southern Brazil (Curitiba, 1941) contains information showing that the 
Order of Friars Minor is in a flourishing condition in the largest of the 
South American countries. This province, and that of St. Anthony in north- 
ern Brazil, date their origin as far back as the year 1500, when eight Fran- 
ciscans under the leadership of Father Henry of Coimbra, accompanying 
Cabral, landed in Brazil and on April 26 of that year offered up the Holy 
Sacrifice for the first time on the shores of a newly-discovered country. 

While these friars continued their voyage to India, other Franciscans 
from the Province of St. Anthony in Portugal arrived soon afterward to labor 
as missionaries among the natives. Two of their number were killed by the 
Indians on June 19, 1505, and thus became the very first missionary martyrs 
of the New World (cf. Habig, Heroes of the Cross, pp. 24-25). 

For almost a half century following the Franciscans were the only mis- 
sionaries in Brazil; they penetrated the jungles and interior parts of the 
country to preach to the Indians, and their efforts were crowned with con- 
siderable success. Also after the arrival of the Jesuits, they continued and 
expanded their missionary work, though the ordinary histories make but little 
if any mention of it. 

The friaries which had been established in widely separated places of the 
vast country were made an independent province with headquarters at Bahia 
in 1657; and like the mother province it was named for St. Anthony. Even 
at this time, however, the houses in the far south were organized into the 
dependent Custody of the Immaculate Conception; and in 1675 the latter 
was elevated to the rank of an independent province. At that time it had as 
many as thirteen friaries (guardianates), three hospices, and four mission 
houses on the confines of the territory of the Guarani Indians. 

For two centuries these two provinces flourished in Brazil, until at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century a godless imperial government decreed 
their gradual extinction by prohibiting the reception of novices and the taking 
of vows. After the republic had replaced the empire in 1889, steps were 
taken to restore the Franciscan provinces of Brazil, which were not wholly 
extinct, since some of their members were still living. 

In 1891 the Province of the Holy Cross in Germany (likewise the mother 
province of the St. Louis Province in the United States and, through the 
latter, of the Santa Barbara Province) sent four friars to southern Brazil, 
and two years later others to Bahia in northern Brazil. It is interesting to 
note that one of the first four was Father Amandus Bahlmann, then commis- 
sary provincial, and subsequently bishop and prelate nullius of Santarem, 
Brazil. In 1901 both Brazilian provinces were formally reéstablished by the 
Most Reverend David Fleming, O. F. M., Vicar General. 

Today the Province of the Immaculate Conception has a total member- 
ship of 560, of whom 312 are priests; and no less than 52 friaries, of which 
33 are guardianates. 

Three living members of this province have been elevated by the Holy 
See to the episcopacy, and one is an administrator apostolic. They are: the 
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Most Reverend Innocent Engelke, at first Coadjutor and since 1935 Bishop of 

Campinas, consecrated in 1924; the Most Reverend Daniel Hostin, Bishop 

of Lages, consecrated in 1929; the Most Reverend Henry Golland Trindade, 

Bishop of Bomfim, consecrated at Rio de Janeiro on January 8, 1941; and 

the Most Reverend Charles Edward Bandeira de Mello, named in 1936 Ad- 

ministrator Apostolic of the Prelature nw/lius of Palmas in the state of Parana. 
* * * 


Archivo Ibero-Americano, historical review of the Spanish Franciscans, 
which had to be suspended when the so-called Loyalists burned the Colegio de 
Cisneros in Madrid and murdered three of the friars belonging to this re- 
search college, has resumed publication. The first and second numbers of the 
new series (January to June, 1941) have appeared in one issue. Editorial 
offices are at the restored Colegio de Cisneros, Joaquin Costa, 72, Madrid (2). 

The first pages contain a factual, and withal pathetic, account of the havoc 
wrought by the Reds at the college and of the fate of its inmates. Among the 
articles of special interest to Americans is that of Father Leopoldo J. Palacio, 
O. F. M.: ‘Primera legacién extradiplomatica de la América Hispana emanci- 
pada a la Curia Romana, 1822. Gestiones en Roma del R. P. Dr. Pedro Luis 
Pacheco, O .F. M.” (pp. 76-110). Another (which will be concluded in the 
next issue) is that of Father Fidel de Lejarza, O. F. M.: “Las borracheras y el 
problema de las conversiones en Indias’ (pp. 111-142), the latter part of 
which contains a detailed account of how the Franciscan Bishop Bernardino 
de Cardenas dealt with the problem of drunkenness among the Indians. This 
bishop is mentioned in the article, ‘Franciscans in Paraguay,’ which appeared 
in the first number of Franciscan Studies. A book mentioned in the Bibliogra- 
phy of that article, Los Franciscanos en el Paraguay by Cordoba, is reviewed 
at length (pp. 193-198). The Hispanic-American section of the ‘“Crénica” 
(pp. 193-198) likewise contains many points of interest to Americans. 

The same high standard which characterized the former Archivo Ibero- 
Americano is found in the first issue of the restored quarterly review. We 
recommend it as indispensable to all students of Hispanic-American history 


and affairs. 
* * * 


Science Studies, published quarterly by The School of Science, St. Bona- 
venture College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., is a periodical of the highest merit 
in the field of the natural sciences. This is patent even from a cursory perusal 
of numbers 3 and 4 of volume 9 (March and June, 1941). 

Researches in botany fill many pages in these issues: “A Preliminary 
Check List of Mosses Found in Cattaraugus County, N. Y.,” by Father Philo- 
theus Boehner, O. F. M., Ph. D., will be found on pp. 4 et seq. in both num- 
_ bers; Parts V and VI of “A Check List of the More Common Plants Found 
on the Campus and within Ten Miles of St. Bonaventure College,” by Father 
Hubert Vecchierello, O. F.M., Ph. D., are printed in these two numbers; 
and “A Check List of the Myxomycetes of Cattaraugus County, N. Y.,” also 
by Father Vecchierello, is given in the June number. 

An original contribution from the John P. Devlin Memorial Laboratory of 
Analytical Chemistry, St. Bonaventure College, is ‘A Method for the Identifi- 
cation of Pure Liquid Organic Substances,” with numerous illustrations, by 
Harold J. Tormey and Maurice A. Heath, pp. 18-30 of the March number. 
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There are many other important articles, but these remarks will suffice to con- 
vince scientists that this quarterly is deserving of their attention and further 
investigation. 

i ele 

The words of Jeremias, ‘‘Bonum est viro, cum portaverit jugum ab ado- 
lescentia sua” (Thren. 3, 27) may have induced the Theology staff of St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Teutopolis, Ill., to foster in their theological students an 
early love for research which is evidenced in The Scotist, vol. Ill (June, 
1941), a carefully prepared and neatly mimeographed symposium of theo- 
logical dissertations. The Scotist is the annual publication of the Duns Scotus 
Theological Association under the Rev. Alphonse Coan, O. F. M., 8. T.D., 
as Moderator, assisted by able committees. 

“Doctor Immaculatae” is a poem which describes with a delightful 
medieval touch the celebrated dispute between Duns Scotus and his adversa- 
ries at the Sorbonne. In two articles Mary’s part in the Redemption is set 
forth with scientific thoroughness. The life, works, and doctrine of William 
of Ware are treated in the paper following. The article “Marionettes in Real 
Life’ analyzes present social problems and seeks their solution in recent 
papal pronouncements. ‘Messianic Expectations’ and ‘Massacre of the Inno- 
cents’ brings us into the realm of biblical research. Liturgy and Homiletics 
are featured in the two last papers ‘Liturgy and Life’ and “In Search of a 
Sermon.” The latter represents a complete index to vols. 37-40 of the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review. 

Evidently the editors have succeeded in presenting here the meat of a 
year’s curriculum. The reader cannot help but register his regrets that this 
learned and critically substantiated material is not available for wider circu- 
lation. 

ee 

“Every Irishman knows who Patrick Henry Pearse was,” writes Thomas 
F. Doyle in his article, ‘Ireland Remembers Pearse,’ Catholic World, May, 
1941, pp. 172-180. Spiritually Pearse may be regarded as the founder of 
Irish Independence. Today Eamon de Valera carries on the work which 
Pearse had begun. Twenty-five years ago, in 1916, he was taken in the Easter 
Week Rebellion and was court-martialed. Immediately prior to his death 
before a firing squad, Father Aloysius, a Capuchin, heard his confession and 
gave him the last Sacraments of the Church. The Capuchin tells us “the bare 
cell was lighted from a candle...and I had barely light to read the ritual. 
But the face of the man as he lifted it up to receive his God seemed to beam 
with light.” The priest was not permitted to remain to comfort him; Pearse 
died utterly alone but erect and calm. 
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A diocesan weekly carries the interesting note that the veteran missionary, 
Father Masseo, O. F. M. Cap., is a lieutenant chaplain of the Belgian Cana- 
dian regiment based at Joliette, Quebec. He spent a number of years in the 
Indian mission fields and can converse fluently in seven languages — English, 
French, Flemish, Polish, German, Hindustani, and Punjabi. 

* * 


A few months ago, on April 8, Cardinal Granito Pignatelli di Belmonte, 
dean of the Sacred College of Cardinals, celebrated his ninetieth birthday. 
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The Cardinal has received honors from five Popes, has served as ecclesiastical 
diplomat to France, Russia, England, Belgium, and Austria; was Papal Legate 
in Lourdes for the Eucharistic Congress in 1914, and at Orleans for the 
canonization of St. Joan of Arc. Fifty-two years ago he was ordained priest 
and thirty-two years ago was raised to the dignity of Archbishop. On Novem- 
ber 27, 1911, just thirty years ago, Pope Pius X created him Cardinal-Priest. 
The Capuchins honor and revere him as their Cardinal Protector for a little 
over a quarter of a century and see in him all that St. Francis intended the 
Cardinal Protector to be when he wrote in the Rule: ‘He shall be the gover- 
nor, protector, and corrector of the Fraternity.” 
* * * 


Tertius Ordo for March, II (1941), 3, carries an important concession 
of the Apostolic See to the Capuchin Procurator General in behalf of Third 
Order Directors. Those directors of the Third Order who cannot become 
members, either because they are bound by religious vows or because they are 
members of another Third Order, are now able to participate in all the indul- 
gences and spiritual blessings of the Franciscan Third Order itself. The Holy 
See has granted this privilege for a period of seven years. 

In this same number (pp. 28-31) Father Kilian Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap., 
concludes his “De Munere Gubernandi in Christianorum Coetu.” 

Father Petrus of Oberbueren, O. F. M. Cap., gives us something very 
Christian and very Franciscan in his article, “Verba Vitae Aeternae,’’ on the 
Magna Charta of Christ —the Beatitudes. He treats exclusively of “Beati 
pauperes spiritu....’ Voluntary poverty most perfectly attains the Beatitude. 
Real and effective poverty, as well as affective poverty and its relation to 
riches, are concisely yet convincingly discussed. A Tertiary can learn much 
from Father Peter’s article. Cf. Tertius Ordo, II (1941), 14-18. 
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An anonymous Father Minimus in Tertius Ordo, II (1941), 25-27, 
addresses priest-Tertiaties with a word of comfort and inspiration for the 
many difficulties arising from the present war for themselves and their flocks. 
It is entitled ‘‘Epistola ad Rev. Sacerdotes Tertiarios.”’ 

ee tS 


The celebrated Capuchin canonist Matthaeus a Coronata, O. F. M. Cap., 
has a serial treatise ““De Electione Praefectorum in Sodalitiis Tertii Ordinis” 
in the section captioned “‘Consultationes Canonicae.” In this instalment he 
lays down and discusses the canonical requirements concerning the convoca- 
tion of the electors and the various forms of election itself, with a special 
treatment of election by compromise. Cf. Tertius Ordo, I (1941), 19-24. 

© s).8 

Eighty-three years of age, Monsignor Blase Verghetti, hymnographer for 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, has long been a Franciscan Tertiary. He 
became a follower of St. Francis while still a youth in his seminary days. 
Through all these years he has written any number of hymns and verses 
redolent of the Franciscan spirit. Among many others he is especially well 
known for his hymn for the centenary year of the death of St. Francis. 
Liturgical hymns in honor of BI. Francis of Camporubeo, St. Conrad of Parz- 
ham, and BI. Seraphin of Montegranario are also his works. His latest work 
is a hymn in praise of St. Francis and written for the occasion when Pope 
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XII declared St. Francis primary Patron of Italy, June 18, 1939. Cf. Tertius 
Ordo, II (1941), 32. 
€ iM 

Dante Alighieri is a subject of perennial interest. In L’Italia Francescana, 
XV (1940), 65-72, Galileo Savastano has written a short article on the 
Florentine poet and his relation to the Franciscan order. 

In the same volume Professor Filomen De Sanctis makes a lengthy study 
of “Fra Giacomino da Verona e la poesia religiosa del suo tempo’’. It is con- 
tinued in volume XVI (1941). 

be 

The fifteenth century was a period of unrest in the Franciscan order when 
great friars like Bernardine of Siena, John Capistran, and James of the 
Marches were endeavoring to bring about a reform. Less noted men were 
striving for the same end, among whom were BI. Amadeus of Portugal, John 
of Guadalupe, Peter the Spaniard, John of Pavoa, and Peter Capreoli. All 
of these friars were leaders of Franciscan reforms during the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Father Paolo Sevesi, O. F. M., records some new findings about Peter 
Capreoli in “La Congregazione Francescana dei Capriolanti,” L’Italia Fran- 
cescana, XV (1940), 9-19; 79-89. 

Father Sevesi also discusses an unedited letter of Gerolamo Muzio, con- 
taining his impressions of Matteo Da Bascio. The letter was written by Gero- 
lamo to Cardinal Ranuzio Farnese, of Naples. First, the author speaks of 
Gerolamo Muzio, then of Cardinal Ranuzio Farnese, then the contents of the 
letter itself. Cf. L’Italia Francescana, XV (1940), 279-291. 

* * *x 


One hundred and fifty years ago in 1791 Bishop Carroll called Father 
Peter Helbron, O. F. M. Cap., to the pastorate of the famous Holy Trinity 
Church in Philadelphia. He labored zealously following the example of 
his brother, Father Charles Helbron, O. F. M. Cap., who had preceded him 
as first pastor of Holy Trinity. It is interesting to note that Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow buries the heroine of Acadia, Evangeline, within the 
shadows of Holy Trinity steeple. Surrounding graves are also marked with 
the names of early pioneer Capuchin missionaries. 

* *#* * 


The new Franciscan college at Loudonville, N. Y., Siena College, has 
built another unit. It is a gymnasium, named Gibbons Hall in honor of the 
Most Reverend Edmund F. Gibbons, Bishop of Albany, who invited the 
Franciscans of the Most Holy Name Province to establish this rapidly grow- 
ing college in his diocese. 

* x * 

The Capuchin College of St. Fidelis was founded at Rome in 1841, to 
train Capuchin missionaries. In 1908 it was merged with the new Interna- 
tional Capuchin College of St. Lawrence of Brindisi in Rome. But in the inter- 
vening years a special college for the missionaries became ever more apparent. 
The Fathers of the General Chapter, assembled at Rome in 1938, decided 
that a special building be erected for the training of missionaries in mission 
science. This was done by the erection of a new wing added to the College 
of St. Lawrence, and it was opened last September. Here the young mission- 
aries will be given a theoretico-practical training, in conformity with the 
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instructions of Pope Benedict XV in his Encyclical Maximum Illud (1919). 
The object of the new college will be to train lectors who will teach mission 
science in their own provinces and evoke enthusiasm for the missions by 
word and writing and example, and also to prepare young missionaries for 
the various mission fields entrusted to the order. Cf. Analecta Ordinis Fra- 
trum Minorum Capuccinorum, LVI (1940), 142-151. 

they « 


Among the writings of Father Stephen of Adoain, O. F. M. Cap., which 
were approved in the process of his beatification, we find accounts of his 
missions preached in Venezuela, Cuba, France, and Spain, and also a number 
of his sermons. Cf. Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum, 
LVII (1941), 35. 

* * * 

The Papal Nuncio in Guatemala reports that the cause for the beatifica- 
tion of the Venerable Peter de Betancourt has been revived at the Vatican. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century, Venerable Peter, a Franciscan 
Tertiary of Guatemala, founded the Bethlehemites, a nursing and teaching 
brotherhood who were active in numerous cities of Spanish America till their 
suppression in 1820. Cf. Franciscan Herald and Forum, July, 1941, pp. 
199-202. 

* * * 

The virtuous life of the young Italian soldier, Josue Borsi, a Franciscan 
Tertiary, was recalled in the December, 1940, number of Frate Francesco 
(Parma, Italy). Lieutenant Borsi died for his country in the first World War, 
1915, at the age of twenty-seven. His biography by the Rev. Pasquale Mal- 
tese has been done into English and published by Kenedy under the title, 
A Soldier's Confidences. 


* *F * 


Canon Michael Faloci-Pulignani, author of more than three hundred 
scholarly works, died at Foligno, Italy, October 1, 1940. He cherished a spe- 
cial love for St. Francis and devoted some of his best works to Franciscan 
subjects. In 1886 he founded the periodical, Miscellanea Francescana, a well- 
known review of Franciscan history, literature, and art which is still being 
published. Canon Faloci-Pulignani himself contributed numerous articles to 
this review. A notable Franciscan work of his is his edition of the Foligno 
codex of the Legend of the Three Companions, one of the earliest biographies 
of St. Francis. 

oe) ces 

Benjamin Francis Musser of Margate, N. J., first poet laureate of New 
Jersey since September, 1934, has been affiliated to the Order of Friars Minor 
by the Most Reverend Leonard M. Bello, Minister General. A member of 
the Third Order since 1909, he is well known as a friend and champion of 
things Franciscan as well as the publisher of many writings on Franciscan 
subjects. 

Dik Mod ce 

Father Jerome Golubovich, O. F. M., prominent Franciscan historian, died 
in Florence, Italy, on January 9, 1941. He was born in Constantinople in 
1865, and became a Franciscan in 1879. After his ordination in 1888, he 
served as a missionary in Cyprus, and then exercised the sacred ministry in 
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Aleppo, Syria, and other places in the care of the Franciscan Custody of the 
Holy Land. Sent to the Research College of St. Bonaventure at Quaracchi 
in 1904, he devoted himself for many years to historical studies. He was one 
of the founders of the Franciscan historical review, Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum, which commenced publication in 1907. Father Golubovich is 
best known for his monumental work of five big volumes, entitled Biblioteca 
Bio-Bibliografica della Terra Santa e dell’ Oriente Francescano, published at 
Quaracchi during the years from 1906 to 1927. 
ates 


I] P. Fedele da Fanna dei Frati Minori, 1838-1881, by Vittorino Mene- 
ghin, O. F. M., published at Vicenza in 1940, is a biography of the principal 
editor of the critical edition of all the works of St. Bonaventure. Father 
Fidelis undertook this prodigious task in 1870 at the behest of the Most 
Reverend Bernardine Dal Vago, O. F. M., Minister General. 

During the years from 1871 to 1880 he visited almost all the libraries of 
Europe possessing codices of the works of St. Bonaventure. At the same 
time he made copious notes concerning other Franciscan works that he found 
in these libraries; and these proved very valuable for the subsequent projects 
of the Fathers of St. Bonaventure College, Quaracchi. In 1874 he published 
his Ratio novae collectionis operum omnium...S. Bonaventurae, which was 
highly praised by critics. 

After the College of St. Bonaventure had been founded at Quaracchi and 
a printing press installed for the editing and printing of St. Bonaventure’s 
works, Father Fidelis died August 12, 1881. Though he did not live to see 
the first volume come off the press, everything had been arranged and pre- 
pared by him; and his faithful collaborators completed the edition of the 
Opera Omnia in twenty years. 

Father Fidelis adopted a system of annotating the text known as that of 
the Maurini, a system in which variant readings of the text are mixed with 
other notes and references. Father Ignatius Jeiler, O. F. M., one of his prin- 
cipal co-workers, was in favor of a system of annotation which would sep- 
arate variant readings from other notes; and this method is now universally 
preferred by scholars. Since it was a matter of secondary importance, Father 
Jeiler yielded to Father Fidelis’ preference and unselfishly contributed his best 
efforts to the task, being also the principal author of the precious Scholia 
added to the Opera Omnia. 

Rite tak 


The State of Kansas this year is observing the four hundredth anniversary 
of Coronado’s famous expedition to Quivira, 1541. Though David Donoghue 
claims that Quivira lay in the northeastern corner of the Panhandle of Texas, 
there are still very good reasons for placing the territory of the Quivira 
Indians north of the Arkansas River in Kansas just beyond Great Bend (cf. 
Franciscan Herald and Forum, September, 1941). 

To recall the part played in this expedition by Father Juan de Padilla, 
O. F.M., and the martyrdom of this missionary at the hands of Quivira 
Indians in the following year (1542), the Most Reverend Christian H. Win- 
kelmann, Bishop of Wichita, celebrated a pontifical outdoor Mass at Lyons, 
near Great Bend, on July 4, 1941; and the sermon on this occasion was 
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preached by the Most Reverend Bernard T. Espelage, O. F. M., Bishop of 
Gallup. 

The diocese of Wichita will erect a cross at Lyons in memory of the first 
cross planted in one of the twenty-five Quivira villages by Coronado and 
Father Padilla. There is a monument to Father Padilla also at Herington, 
Kansas, which is not far from Lyons. The most probable date of Father 
Padilla’s death is the fall of 1542; and hence next year will be the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of this saintly pioneer missionary’s martyrdom. It is an 
anniversary that deserves to be observed by the entire country, for Father 
Padilla is the protomartyr of what is now the United States. 

ie aie 


The first Franciscan Sisterhood of the Third Order of St. Francis to be 
established, as far as records go, this year is celebrating its seven hundredth 
anniversary. Authentic records show that as early as 1241 the Sisters of the 
Third Order of St. Francis were founded at Dillingen on the Danube in the 
diocese of Augsburg, Bavaria; and this community has not only survived to 
the present day, but has a membership of 2,261, with numerous convents in 
Bavaria and some also in the United States and Brazil. The American 
motherhouse is at Hankinson, N. D. Cf. Franciscan Herald and Forum, 
May, 1941, pp. 133-135. 

. =e 

The Fifth National Congress of the Third Order of St. Francis will be 
held in Pittsburgh on October 11-13. It will have for its general theme 
Christian charity as exemplified in the life of St. Francis and outlined in 
Sacra Propediem. At the same time it will commemorate the twentieth anni- 
versary of the National Organization of the Third Order in the United States. 

A new feature of this congress is the Sisters’ Committee, made up of rep- 
resentatives from four local motherhouses. Franciscan Sisters are invited to 
a aed in this congress for the purpose of stressing their place in the 

ertiary movement particularly as far as youth is concerned. 

The program which has been announced is a rich and varied one; and 
special fares have been offered by the railways. Details will be found in 
Franciscan Herald and Forum, May, 1941, p. 151, and August, p. 228 and 
back cover. Information will also be supplied by Father Rupert Glaid, 
O. F. M. Cap., Secretary of the Congress, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

eal Bb 


The St. Bonaventure College Summer Session closed on August 11 after 
a most successful season, according to the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, 
O. F. M., President of the College. 

The total enrollment was 318 students: 177 in the graduate school and 
141 taking undergraduate work. Among the graduate students were the 
theologians of Holy Name College, Washington, D. C., a number of Basilian 
and Conventual Fathers, a large representation of various Sisterhoods, besides 
many lay students from neighboring towns and cities. 

Among the religious orders of women represented were the Benedictines, 
Dominicans, Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception, and several communities of Franciscans from Allegany, Williams- 
ville, Stella Niagara, and Peekskill. 
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The record for distance travelled to attend St. Bonaventure College, 
hitherto held by several students from China, was surpassed by two Franciscan 
Friars from Australia, now doing graduate work at the college. The son of 
the Federal Secretary of Education of Costa Rica also attended summer ses- 
sions. Franciscan Fathers of the California and Cincinnati Provinces were 
represented in the student body. 

Over eighty courses were offered in nineteen departments, with thosé of 
Chemistry, Biology, Education, History, Mathematics, English, Philosophy, 
and Sociology having the largest attendance. Along with the usual under- 
graduate and graduate courses, the following special courses were offered: 
Spectrochemical Analysis, The Family and Its Problems, Catholic Writers, 
Modern German Lyrics, Roman Private Life, Old English, Latin Palaeog- 
raphy, Epigraphy, and Classical Linguistics. 

The courses of theological studies for Sisters showed a large enrollment. 
The Franciscan Institute, comprising a course in Philosophy, History, Litera- 
ture, and Ascetics, recently organized for graduate students, had a successful 
session. 

Among the visiting teachers were Mrs. Grace D. Edwards of Montclair, 
N. J., who offered daily courses in Art Appreciation and Dr. William Tongue 
of Meadville, Pa., who lectured on Suetonius’ Life of Julius Caesar and on 
Roman Manuscripts and Inscriptions. Guest speakers included the Baroness 
von Hueck, Dorothy Day, Peter Maurin, and David Goldstein. 

Sa 


Father Gabriel Mario Allegra, O. F. M., a noted sinologist, student of the 
Pontifical Biblical Institute and of the faculty of Exegesis at St. Anthony 
University in Rome, recently passed through America on his return to China. 
Father Allegra has been recalled to China by H. E. Marius Zanin, Apostolic 
Delegate, at Peiping, to head the Biblical Committee that will undertake the 
translation of the entire Bible into both languages in use in China, namely, 
the modern or colloquial Chinese and the classical language used by the 
scholars. 

Father Allegra is well fitted for the heavy responsibility that has been 
placed upon him. Before his return to China Father Allegra spent several 
years in Rome to prepare himself for his present work. During the years 
that Father Allegra was a missionary in China he was the first to translate 
the “Elegies of Ch’u’”’ into Italian. These elegies were written in the fourth 
century before Christ during the Chou dynasty at a period known as that of 
the warring states. 

Not only is Father Allegra well versed in sinology and all the modern 
languages, but he has likewise a ready command of Hebraic, old Syriac, and 
Arabic. 

Father Allegra, O.F.M., is connected with the Franciscan House of 
Studies at Peiping, China, where he is professor of Biblical Theology. The 
work of translating the Old and the New Testaments into both modern, 
colloquial Chinese and into the classical style is expected to cover a period of 
several years. 
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The Basic Works of Aristotle. Edited and with an introduction by Richard 
McKeon. (New York: Random House, 1941. Pp. xxxix+1487.) 


The reviewer of this large volume is in a very fortunate position. He can 
recommend this edition without any restriction as a perfect translation of 
Aristotle. There is no need for dwelling on an appreciation of the unsur- 
passed, standard translation of Oxford reprinted in this volume, a translation 
which has not been paralleled in any other language. The scholarly selection 
of complete works and of large parts of other writings of Aristotle enables 
anyone interested in the philosophy of the Stagirite to get a true picture of 
his various activities in all the fields of philosophy that claim the attention of 
scholars at the present time. Hence the title, Te Basic Works of Aristotle, 
seems more than justified. Thirteen writings are completely reprinted; the 
editor modestly counts only seven: Categoriae, De Interpretatione, Analytica 
Posteriora, Physica, De Generatione et Corruptione, De Anima, De Memoria 
et Reminiscentia, De Somniis, De Divinatione per Somnum, Metaphysica, 
Ethica Nicomachaea, Politica, De Poetica. Of other works parts are omitted. 
Of the works commonly or doubtfully held to be authentic the following are 
not even reproduced in partial selections: Metereology, On the Progression of 
Animals, The Constitution of Athens, On the Motion of Animals, and The 
Exudemian Ethics. And this vast Aristotelean treasure is contained in a neatly 
printed and handy volume of 1487 pages! 

The introduction of 39 pages is a personal contribution of the editor. 
It is designed, not to dispense with the study of Aristotle but to stimulate 
the reader and lead him to the text of the Philosopher himself. Though we 
miss an indication of a probable evolution in Aristotle and of his teachings, 
the editor may be excused on the score that most likely he did not wish to 
burden his already extremely condensed introduction with such probabilities. 

We are very grateful to both the editor and printer for this fine work. 
It needs no recommendation, because it is not only useful but also necessary 
for all seminar libraries. This book will put our students of philosophy 
always in the presence of Aristotle. Needless to say any deeper penetration 
into Scholasticism presupposes an intimate acquaintance with the Stagirite. 

PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Estadistica General de la Provincia Franciscana de Santa Fé de Bogota. By Fr. 
Carlos Sinisterra, O. F. M. (Bogota, Colombia, America del Sur: Editorial 
Lumen Christi S. A., 1941. Pp. 134.) 

This neatly printed and carefully edited manual is more than a mere 
statistical record of the Franciscan Province of Bogota in Colombia. It tells 
us of the history, the leaders, the activities, the personnel, and the geo- 
graphical extent of the province and incidentally gives proof of the flourish- 
ing condition of the Order of St. Francis in that part of South America. 

The main historical events are briefly these: foundation in 1549; erection 
of the custody into a province in 1563; exclaustration in 1861; restoration of 
the province in 1881; a commissariat in 1897; and full reéstablishment in 
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1933. The catalogues of the provincial superiors and the various houses are 
followed by a complete history of the province in part I. Part II offers a 
biographical inventory of the friars. We are glad to find at the head of the 
list Father Enrique Aguilar, O. F.M., sometime professor of Spanish at St. 
Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. Part III has a carefully written 
Necrology from the very beginning to the present day; and Part IV lists 
some 34 names of friars who attained to a high degree of sanctity. Part V 
enumerates the various Visitors General; and Part VI contains an inventory 
of sisterhoods affiliated with the order, namely, the Poor Clares, the Concep- 
tionist Sisters, and the Franciscan Sisters ‘‘de Cartagena.” The seventh and 
final part enlarges upon the activities of each foundation and presents other 
geographical, ecclesiastical, and civic details of the entire area under con- 
sideration. 

THOMAS PLASSMANN, O. F, M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Unto the End. By William J. McGarry, S. J., S.T. D., S. Sc. L. (New York: 

The America Press, 1941. Pp. xiii+328.) 

The splendor of Catholic truth gleams and glows in this magnificent book 
of meditations on Christ's discourse on love and His High-Priestly Prayer 
at the Last Supper. This book is the fruit of long years of prayer and study. 
It is the crown of a priestly and religious endeavor to search out the “mystery 
which had been hidden for ages” and ‘to make known how rich in glory is 
this mystery among the Gentiles — Christ in you, your hope of glory’ (Col. 
1:26, 27). The learned and devout author opens up the treasures of Christ’s 
Heart by explaining the profound discourse and prayer of Christ at the Last 
Supper, ‘‘so that being rooted and grounded in love, you may be able to com- 
prehend with all the saints what is the breadth and length and height and 
depth, and to know Christ's love which surpasses knowledge, in order that 
you may be filled unto all the fulness of God” (Eph. 3:18, 19). 

The five chapters of John’s Gospel giving the account of the Last Supper 
and Christ’s lengthy discourse (John 13-17) are treated in great detail. We 
enter the room of mystery and infinite love, tenderly listen to Christ's words, 
look upon His Face, rest on His Heart. We consider the men with Christ 
and take earnest lessons from their conduct. In the gentle and clear sentences 
and chapters of this book we come to a fuller appreciation of the thoughts 
and affections of Christ. By these meditations, the author leads us into the 
greatest mysteries and beauties of our holy faith. But there is no fanfare or 
glaring display of learning. All is done so smoothly and gently that even a 
child can enjoy the book. 

Yet the scholarship of the author is amazing. Hidden under the guise of 
highly readable meditations in masterly English, we find great erudition be- 
traying the mature mind of the author. His theological and philosophical 
training give his biblical scholarship that depth and beauty which make this 
book so unique and fascinating. The work is solid from beginning to end. 
Open it on any page, read it, ponder it, scrutinize it, test it — there is nothing 
wanting. It is a glorious mosaic of general culture, history, archaeology, 
philology, Jewish history, philosophy, patrology, and all theology. There is 
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close reasoning and shrewd observation of the human heart. The glories of 
Christ’s Mind and Heart and the cravings of man’s soul are brought home 
with freshness, nay with startling reality! The exegesis of the various texts 
is sound and always interesting. Beautiful quotations from the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church enhance the considerations. 


This is a book to be read and reread. It is the kind of book for which 
Catholics and especially religious houses have been waiting. What an increase 
in devotion to the Sacred Heart and in frequent Communion there would be 
if a work like this were known and treasured! The book will serve admirably 
for readings at Holy Hour, retreats, and for private spiritual reading. In brief 
compass and with great clarity the truths of faith are plumbed and explained. 
The great doctrine of love: love for one another, love for Christ, love for His 
Mystical Body — this is the grand lesson the book gives us, even as it was the 
burden of Christ’s discourse and prayer. No one can read this work and not 
approach closer to the Divine Heart of Jesus. Nor can anyone declare, after 
pondering this book, that theology and exegesis are dry and impractical. 
Whether for the home, the school, or the cloister, these meditations on the 
Last Supper can be recommended. They come as refreshing rain in the midst 
of heat. They will give new joy and new hope to many a soul. May this 
work reach many thousands who have difficulty in prayer! It will give them 
a better understanding of Christ. 

The book is a fit companion to the author’s other excellent theological 
work, Paul and the Crucified. The America Press gives us the volume in 
handy size, clear print, and good binding. What else can we say? “Tolle, 
lege!” Read the book, enter the cenacle, let the light of Christ illumine 
your mind and His love melt your heart. We congratulate the author, and 
pray a blessing on his facile pen. 


CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O. F. M. CAP. 
Mary Immaculate Friary, 
Garrison, N.Y. 


Report of the Second Biennial Meeting, Glenclyffe, Garrison, N. Y., August 
6-7, 1940 (The Capuchin Educational Conference, 11). (Published by the 
Conference, 1940. Pp. 123. Index.) 

The Franciscan Educational Conference movement is growing, as witness 
this report of the Capuchin Friars’ meeting at Glenclyffe, Garrison, N. Y. 
It is likewise witness that the growth is healthy and fruitful. There is a healthy 
lack of inhibitions manifested in the expression of opinion. And the fruit of 
the conference seems to be a definite setting up of standards, a fixing of ideals 
— the first and greatest step in true progress. 

The most provocative paper read at the conference is that of Father 
Raphael, which deals with the seminary not as a mere place of study but as 
one where the aspirant is disciplined in body, mind, heart, and soul. Father 
Raphael stresses mental and moral discipline, the one implying a rejection of 
the behavioristic trend in modern education, the other answering a question 
that has perplexed most of us: “Be a man of principle!’’ we are told; and we 
ask, “What is a man of principle?” The good friar’s answer in his point on 
moral ideals, principles, and habits deserves more space than he gives it. He 
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enumerates the places where opportunities occur for disciplining boys, the 
points to be covered in the individual case study, the Leeper ogical abnormali- 
ties to be corrected, and the virtues to be developed in the aspirant to the 
religious priesthood. As is intimated, our disciplinarians would learn much 
by taking a little of the work at Annapolis or West Point—at least by 
observation. 

This idea of discipline is carried through papers on the spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and social training of the cleric, presented by Fathers Adrian, Anscar, 
and Thomas, respectively. We lesser luminaries might be tempted to differ 
from Father Adrian’s opinion that “the note of austerity in observing the 
Rule distinguishes the Capuchin from the other two branches of the Order.” 
But we can hardly question the validity of his ideal in spiritual training: to 
awaken the cleric to the light of grace, to make him aware of the supernatural 
in his personal private life. Only through this awakening can any religious 
order hope to add to the number of God's heroes it has given to the Church. 
He also raises the old question of whether a religious can live by Moral 
Theology, and gives the usual negative answer with the usual lack of sub- 
stantiating reasons. The key to the solution of this much discussed problem is, 
of course, the answer of Christ: “If thou wilt be perfect....” d a full 
exposition of the implications of His answer in this reference should be a 
worth while ascetical treatise to put into the hands of our modern American 
clerics. 

The cause of mental discipline is further advanced in Father Anscar’s 
well-chosen distinction between and exposition of “formation and informa- 
tion.” Father Provincial sums it up well: “Foremost in the teacher's hierarchy 
of values should be his efforts at forming the minds of the pupils in habits of 
clear, correct, logical, and cogent thought.”” Mental discipline should develop 
four habits: the power to think critically, the power to express thought intel- 
ligibly and effectively, the sense of moral responsibility for the right use of 
talent, and the dedication of the mind to the high ideals of the priesthood — 
“seeing all things with a divinely one-tracked mind’’; these four outcomes 
leave little to be desired. 

The primary purpose of social training, Father Thomas tells us, is har- 
monious community life. For this manliness, cheerfulness, courtesy, and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and fellowship are necessary. The secondary purpose is 
religious and priestly culture in the exercise of the ministry. Here modesty, 
affability, punctuality, and a reasonably refined manner of speaking are de- 
sired —all in all an excellent outline of the social adornments of the priest 
as a cultured Christian gentleman. 

An example of what can be accomplished through open discussion in 
these conferences is seen in the controversy between Fathers Donald and 
Pascal on just where and in what context Ethics should be taught. One 
chuckles with glee at their outspoken manner, and then admires the har- 
monious solution of the problem presented in the recommendations. The 
finest fruit of a conference springs from such controversies as these. They 
insure the efficient working of the educational process. And it is gratifying 
to see them come along with the rest of us in establishing a Provincial Scholas- 
tic Council. May the present reviewer repeat a warning received from an 
experienced educator? ‘The optimum desideratum is five members; fewer 
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are not sufficiently representative, more are too cumbersome.” Experience 
seems to bear this out. 

The time and effort put into the conference of the educators of St. Jos- 
eph’s Province are by no means wasted. Indeed the way is blazed for all of us. 
When a province has three or four institutions established solely as so many 
steps in a continuous educational process, the end product of which is the 
worthy priest of God, then surely an opportunity should be afforded those 
who must keep this process going to get together, set their common goals, 
and determine the means best calculated to attain them. 

DENIS GALLAGHER, O. F. M. CONV. 
St. Francis College, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


A List of 5,000 Catholic Authors. Compiled by John A. Fitzgerald and Law- 

rence A. Frank. (Ilion, N. Y.: Continental Press, 1941. Pp. 101.) 

The purpose of this book is to provide libraries with an alphabetical list 
of 5,000 Catholic authors, and especially to make it a “simple and easy matter 
to check the cards in any public library, and with a minimum of time and 
effort to compile a catalogue of the Catholic authors and their works in that 
library.” The authors of musical compositions are included in this list. 

While its very practical purpose altogether justified the compilation of the 
manual, it necessarily imposed certain restrictions upon the compilers. The 
list contains only the names of the authors, and gives no reference to time, 
place, department, or personal history: In many instances this brevity is bound 
to lead to confusion, though, most libraries should afford an opportunity for 
obtaining and verifying additional biographical data. 

Even a scant list such as this reveals the wide and varied interests of 
Catholic authorship. One might find in it an exemplification of the four 
marks of the Church. Her apostolicity is indicated by the names of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers and the writers of the early centuries; her Catholicity by names 
of “every nation under heaven.” Our saints and saintly persons of every age 
bear out the undying vitality of “the holy Church,” and the names of our 
pontiffs and bishops emphasize the note of unity. 

The list, which emphasizes the British Isles and the U. S., is far from 
exhaustive. The Franciscan Family is represented by sixty-two names. The 
names of Father Hilarin Felder, O. F. M. Cap., and Archbishop Paschal Rob- 
inson, O. F. M., should not have been omitted. 

; CONALL O'LEARY, O. F. M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Narratio de Itinere Navali Peregrinorum Hierosolymam Tendentium et Sil- 
viam Capientium, A. D. 1189 (Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. 81, No. 5). Edited by Charles Wendell David. (Philadel- 
phia, 1939. Pp. 591-678.) 
Dr. David, Professor of History at Bryn Mawr College, has placed his- 

torians in his debt by publishing critical editions of two valuable documents 

concerning the part played by sea-borne Crusaders from northern Europe 
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together with the help of the Christian princes of the Iberian peninsula, in 
the reconquest of Portugal from the Moslems. 

An account of the capture of Lisbon in 1147, written by an unnamed 
Crusader who himself had taken part in the siege, was edited and published 
by Dr. David under the title: De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi (New York, 
1936). In this work the author brings together all that is known concerning 
the maritime crusading enterprises from the North, their character and objec- 
tives down to about 1150. 

In the present work, Narratio de Itinere Navali Peregrinorum Hierosoly- 
mam Tendentium et Silviam Capientium, A. D, 1189, Professor David pre- 
sents an excellent account of the conquest of Silves by the combined forces of 
the Portuguese and North-European Crusaders in 1189, as written by a Teu- 
tonic Knight who was an active participant in the affair. 

The Narratio is found only in a sole surviving manuscript copy in the 
library of the Turin Academy of Sciences. Scholars agree that the copy dates 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century, and is therefore contemporane- 
ous with the original document, concerning which we have no other informa- 
tion. There have been three previous editions of the Narratio: the first edition 
by Costanzo Gazzera under the title of De Itinere Navali, de Eventibus, deque 
Rebus, a Peregrinis Hierosolymam Petentibus, MCLXXXIX, Fortiter Gestis 
Narratio, in the Memoire of the Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 2nd 
series, II (1840), 191-207; the second edition by Joao Baptista da Silva 
Lopes, who reproduced Gazzera’s version and added a parallel translation in 
Portuguese (with a great many notes correcting Gazzera in many important 
points): Relacgéo da Derrota Naval, Faganhas e Successos dos Cruzados que 
Partirao do Escalda para a Terra Santa no Anno de 1189, which was pub- 
lished in Lisbon, 1844; the third edition was by A. Chroust under the title 
Narratio Itineris Navalis ad Terram Sanctam, who included it in his Quellen 
zur Geschichte des Kreuzzuges Kaiser Friedrich I. It was published in the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, new 
series, V (Berlin, 1928), 179-196. None of these editions was entirely 
satisfactory, nor are they easily accessible to American scholars. 

The text of the original document is edited in accordance with the 
accepted rules of textual criticism (pp. 610-642), and is preceded by an 
Introduction (pp. 593-609) in which Dr. David sketches the development of 
maritime crusading expeditions from the North during the twelfth century. 
The learned professor also describes the Turin manuscript and its previous 
editions, and makes deductions from statements in the text concerning the 
nationality and character of the anonymous author of the Narratio. There are 
two appendices: the first (pp. 643-662) describes the site and fortifications 
of Silves together with its history under Moslem rule, while the second (pp. 
663-666) gives an account of the capture of Alvor, an outlying dependency 
of Silves, by a previous expedition of Northern Crusaders, and concerning 
which Dr. David clarifies the apparent confusion of source material. 

The Narratio relates the voyage of a crusading expedition which set sail 
from Germany, April, 1189, en route to Palestine, and touched at the port of 
Lisbon for repairs and supplies at the beginning of July of the same year. 
Here the Crusaders accepted the invitation of King Sancho I (1185-1211) to 
codperate with a Portuguese naval and land expedition in an attempt to cap- 
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ture the important Moslem stronghold in southern Portugal, known to the 
Christians as Silves, but called Xelbe or Chelb by the Moors. This was the 
capital of a province in the Moorish Kingdom of Al-Gharb (the present 
Portuguese province of Algarve), an important commercial and artistic center 
as well as a nearly impregnable fortress. 
The combined forces of the Portuguese and Northern Crusaders there- 
upon arrived before the city. Then began the long and bloody siege of six 
weeks and three days of hard fighting marked by acts of bravery and ferocity 
on both sides. The final outcome, however, was complete victory for the 
Christians on September third. The unknown author, in his description of 
this military feat, uses language that is at once simple and vivid. 
Dr. David fails to mention the names of the leaders of the Northern 
Crusaders, which we were able to learn from the two most modern and com- 
plete general histories of Spain and of Portugal (cf. Antonio Ballesteros, 
Historia de Espana { Barcelona, 1920}, II, 281; and Damiao Peres, ed., His- 
toria de Portugal { Barcelos, 1929}, I, ch. IX). The chiefs of the Crusaders 
were Ludwig, Landgrave of Thuringia, Henry, Count of Bar, and Airald, 
Count of Braine. We might also make mention of the possibility that the 
father of Saint Anthony of Lisbon (commonly called St. Anthony of Padua), 
Martim de Bulhao, took part in this siege, just as it is certain that the Saint’s 
great-grandfather, Martin de Bouillon, was among the Crusaders who aided 
the Portuguese forces in the capture of Lisbon from the Saracens in 1147 
A. D. 
The rest of the Narratio concerns itself with a description of the voyage 
of the Crusaders through the Straits of Gibraltar towards their goal in the 
Holy Land. The narrative, however, stops abruptly with the arrival of the 
ships at Marseilles. Nevertheless the document is valuable, not only as a 
source of the history of the Crusades, of the Moslems in the Iberian Penin- 
sula, and of the Spanish and Portuguese Reconquest, but also in determining 
oa ares names and the situations of the principal ports and towns of 
both Christian and Moslem Portugal, Spain, and Northern Africa. 
We take great pleasure in congratulating Dr. David, and in commending 
his excellent edition of the Narratio as a very welcome addition to the pub- 
lished sources of medieval history. 
RODERICK WHEELER, O. F. M. 
JAMEs RicNey, O. F. M. 

St. Bonaventure College, 

St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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graduate of the Catholic University 
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Sioux City, Iowa, in 1914, he received 
the Franciscan habit in 1933, pro- 
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nounced his solemn vows in 1937, 
and was elevated to the priesthood 
in 1940. Even as a cleric he distin- 
guished himself by his research 
studies on outstanding medieval 
scholastics. Thus the June, 1941, 
number of The Scotist, mimeographed 
annual published by the theological 
students of St. Joseph Seminary, 
Teutopolis, Ill, contains a Latin 
poem of 35 stanzas, entitled Doctor 
Immaculatae, as well as a good arti- 
cle on William of Ware, both from 
his pen. 
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FATHER PHILOTHEUS BOEH- 
NER, O.F.M., is not only a philos- 
opher and medievalist, but also a 
scientist. In fact, during the years 
1929-1933 when he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Miinster with a half year 
in Munich, his main subject was bot- 
any; and his doctoral dissertation 
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tific questions. Since he joined the 
faculty of St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, New York, he has 
done some remarkable work in the 
collection and classification of 
mosses, and has published the re- 
sults in Science Studies. Other writ- 
ings of his which have not been men- 
tioned on this page in previous num- 
bers of Franciscan Studies include a 
little book entitled Vom Adel des 
Menschengeistes and a German ver- 
sion of St. Bonaventure’s Itinerarium 
Mentis ad Deum for which he wrote 
a lengthy introduction. Father Julian 
Kaup, O. F.M., one of the editors of 
Franziskanische Studien, collab- 
orated with him in the translation. 


FATHER MAURICE GRAJEWSKI, 
O.F.M., prepared his ‘‘Scotistic 
Bibliography” while he was a stu- 
dent at the Pontifical and Interna- 
tional University of the Franciscans 
in Rome, the Athenaeum Antoni- 
anum. Such studies are indispensable 
for the modern Scotistic movement, 
showing as they do what has been 
accomplished and what still remains 
to be done. 
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Mass.; Rev. Fidelis O’Rourke, O. F. M., St. Bonaventure, N. Y.; Rev. Cyril 
Zeller, O. F. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Bertrand Brookman, O. F. M. Cap., 
Herman, Pa.; Rev. Victor Green, O. F. M. Cap.; Herman, Pa.; Rev. Benno 
Haggenmiller, O. F. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Austin Waldvogel, O. F. M. 
Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Gerard Greenewald, O. F. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; 
Rev. Armand Yeaglin, O. F.M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Harold Vogler, 
O. F. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Arnold Yanker, O. F. M. Cap., Herman, 
Pa.; Rev. Giles Staab, O. F. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Marion Pagendarm, 
O. F.M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Arnold Yanker, O. F. M. Cap., Herman, 
Pa.; Rev. Carol Warner, O. F. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Guy Golden, 
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O. F. M. Cap., Herman, Pa.; Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O. F.M.Cap., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Rev. Bertrand Brookman, O.F.M.Cap., Director of St. Fidelis 
Seminary, welcomed the delegates and greeted them with these words: 

“Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers: In the name of our Minister 
Provincial, the Very Reverend Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap., I welcome you 
to St. Fidelis Seminary. It is indeed heartening to see the sons of St. Francis 
gathered here for this occasion. We eagerly tender you our hospitality and 
service, that your stay may be pleasant and enjoyable. Every portion of the 
grounds is yours. This is your home. It is our earnest wish that your work 
during these days be blessed with rare success, and continue to bear fruit in 
abundance.” 

After acknowledging the kind welcome of Father Director, the President 
read a letter received from the Secretary of the Conference, Very Rev. Claude 
Vogel, O. F.M. Cap. Father Vogel sent his greetings to the delegates and 
expressed his regret at not being able to attend the meetings because of the 
urgent duties of his new office of minister provincial. In his stead, the Rev. 
Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap. was appointed Secretary for the duration of 
the meetings. The acting Secretary immediately presented the annual repott. 
The minutes of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting were approved as printed 
in the twenty-second annual Report. Thirteen hundred copies of the Report 
of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting were printed. Copies were distributed 
to the various friaries and the remainder sent to the St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson, New Jersey, where they are now available. 

The following financial statement was then read by the Secretary: 


INCOME 
Pryincial | Contributions 605.7 kc Bass oo 3a kee eke ae Cee $1,410.00 
From Sele of Reports .jahin sae e<as wks ck Seated See eee 95.22 
“PGLALY os a os e3 esos $1,505.22 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing'and Binding 1300) Reports: 66-2 vat css es ase ose uee $1,558.44 
Towards Printing of Franciscan Studies, No. 21 ..........00-00- 200.00 
Postage. Packing arid ‘Stationery © + se <o weg + < vse one 5 ee 125.60 
Total’ 3.2... ae $1,884.04 
Total Income for 1941 ....... $1,505.22 Total Expense for 1940 ...... $1,884.04 
Balance, June 30, 1940 ....... 401.90 Balance, July 1, 1941 ..:...., 23.08 
$1,907.12 $1,907.12 


Rev. Marion Habig, O. F. M., submitted a brief report on the Franciscan 
Studies. He called attention to the fact that the Franciscan Studies is now 
a Quarterly Review, two numbers of which have already been published. The 
delegates were then informed of the revised rules for the preparation of 
manuscripts intended for the Quarterly. ; 

In presenting the many letters of acknowledgment of the 1940 Report, 
the Secretary rernarked that a lack of replies from Europe was due to the 
international conflict. Considerable interest has been shown in the Report 
on Catholic English Literature as is evident from the many requests for 
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copies. The following represent a selection of some of the letters of com- 
mendation received by the Secretary: 


DAL VATICANO 
May 31, 1941 


Dear Reverend Father, 

It is my honored duty, at the gracious bidding of the Holy Father to acknowledge 
receipt of the copy of the Report of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference, which you so thoughtfully forwarded to His Holiness. 
It was with very particular pleasure that the Sovereign Pontiff noted that this year’s 
meeting of the Conference had been devoted to a thorough study of Catholic English 
Literature and that the results clearly indicate that the members have once again teen 
enabled through united effort to promote the advancement of learning and the pursuit 
of literary work among the Friars. 

In testimony of His continued and benevolent interest in your very laudable un- 
dertakings and as a pledge of plenteous heavenly guidance, the Holy Father imparts 
to you and to the members of the Conference His paternal Apostolic Benediction. 

I avail myself of this occasion to express my own gratitude for the copy of the 
Report which you so kindly sent to me, and to assure you of my sentiments of highest 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 


A. CARD. MAGLIONE 


Roma, 10 maggio, 1941 
Molto Reverendo P. Silvestro da Dubuque, 

Ho recevuto il volume “Franciscan Educational Conference,” che in nome del 
molto Reverendo P. Claudio Vogel, Ella mi ha mandato accompagnandolo con una 
gentile lettera. 

Sempre mi compiaccio nel vedere |’interesse che hanno negli Stati Uniti gli educatori 
delle famiglie Francescane di bene formare nella scienza la loro gioventi, cosi anche 
mantenendo negli Ordini il serafico spirito. 

La prego assicurare il Molto Reverendo Padre Claudio Vogel del mio compiaci- 
mento, e che di cuore benedico gli educatori, e gli educati, delle Famiglie Francescane 
degli Stati Uniti. 

Benedico anche Lei, M.R. P. Silvestro, e mi raccomando alle sue orazioni. 

dev. mo 
G. CARD. GRANITO PIGNATELLI DI BELMONTE 
Decano del Sacro Collegio 


Protettore dei Minori Cappuccini 


1104 Spring Street 
Seattle, Washington 
March 12, 1941 


My dear Father Claude, 

I have read with considerable interest, and I believe not a little profit, Volume 22 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference, ‘Catholic English Literature,’ which you 
so kindly sent me recently. The subject is so vast that I would not attempt to add any 
comment other than expressing the hope and the confidence that in every way open to 
your Conference you may be able to bring home to our faithful, and especially to our 
teachers, the many solid lessons that follow from a study such as the present volume. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
3 GERALD SHAUGHNESSY, S. M., 
Bishop of Seattle 
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PALACE OF THE PROPAGANDA 
Rome 
April 22, 1941 
Rev. and dear Father, 

I wish to acknowledge with sincere thanks receipt of the Report of the 22nd An- 
nual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference, which Rev. Father Silvestro 
da Dubuque presented to me. These yearly conferences are real proofs of the spirit 
of co-operation existing between the different members of the great Franciscan family. I 
am certain that such meetings are an aid not only to the members themselves but al 
for the advance of Catholic culture and thought in America. 

With my best wishes to you and all the members of the Conference for continued 
success in the years to come, I am 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
PETER CARD. FUMASONI BIONDI, 
Prefect of the S. Congregation de Propaganda Fide 


DIOCESE OF GALLUP 
P. O. Box 110 
Gallup, New Mexico 
February 28, 1941 
The Reverend Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College 
Brookland 
Washington, D. C. 
Reverend and dear Father, 

May I acknowledge with sincere appreciation your kindness in forwarding to me 
: copy of the Report of the 22nd Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Con- 
erence. 

I feel assured that this Volume XXII treating of Catholic English Literature will 
be as highly interesting and educational as any previous Volume published by the 
Conference. I hope to read and enjoy it thoroughly. 

Praying for the continued success of the Conference and with every good wish, 
I remain 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 


M4 FR. BERNARD T. ESPELAGE, O. F. M., 
Bishop of Gallup 


ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Chancery Office 
1100 Franklin Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 
March 5, 1941 

Rev. Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College 
Brookland 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Father Vogel, 

Let me thank you most cordially for your kindly thoughtfulness in sending me 
the Report of the 22nd Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Convention 
which was held last June in Detroit. I am very happy indeed to have it and am most 
grateful to you for your courtesy in sending it. 

With every best wish, I am 


Faithfully yours, 
KM JOHN J. MITTY, 
Archbishop of San Francisco 
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Tenth Street and Third Avenue 
Concordia, Kansas 
March 1, 1941 
The Franciscan Educational Conference 
Capuchin College 
Brookland 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Fathers, 

I wish to acknowledge with gratitude the receipt of the printed report of the 
Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 

I have always been interested in English literature and I shall read the report 
much more carefully than I have had the chance to do until now. I have paged the 
book and I have promised myself some pleasant hours with it during the coming days. 

I beg Almighty God to lies your efforts with abundant success and I want you 
to know once more that I am grateful for the book. 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
A FRANK A. THILL, 


Bishop of Concordia 


ST. GABRIEL’S RECTORY 
26 Grant Circle 
Washington, D, C. 


The Very Reverend Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Father Claude, 

Let me thank you for sending me a copy of the report of the Franciscan Educational 
Conference. This report is a real addition to one’s library. I should like to congratulate 
you on your work in compiling the report. As usual, you have done a fine job, 

With kind regards and all good wishes, I am 


Yours very sincerely, 
KJ. M. MCNAMARA, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore 


March 4, 1941 


ARCHDIOCESES OF BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON 
Chancery Office 
Baltimore, Md. 
February 28, 1941 
Very Reverend Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap. 
Capuchin College 
Brookland, Washington, D. C. 


‘Dear Father Claude, 


In the absence of the Archbishop, permit me to acknowledge receipt of the report 
of the Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference. 

I shall be very a“ to hold this for His Excellency’s return and I know he will 
be interested in looking over the Report. 

May I take this occasion to thank you, too, for the copy that you were good enough 
to send me. f 

With every good wish, believe me to be 

Sincerely yours, 
RT. REV. JOSEPH M. NELLIGAN, 


Chancellor 
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NUNTIATURA APOSTOLICA 
Dublin 
April 17, 1941 
Dear Fr. Claude, 

I hasten to acknowledge, with my sincerest thanks, the copy of the Report of the 
Twenty-second Annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference which you 
have been good enough to send me and which I am looking forward to reading through. 

With all best wishes, 

Fraternally yours, ; 
FR. PASCHAL ROBINSON, O. F. M. 


THE SEMINARY 
Langeweg, NB. 
Holland 
April 27, 1941 

Dear Reverend Father, 

Yesterday I received your book on the Franciscan Educational Conference of 1940. 
It is a most interesting piece of work, especially for me, because I studied English 
Literature. Although I followed lectures at a Catholic university, I must confess that 
we did not hear much about the Catholic part of that province. Hence it is a real 
asset to have such a book as you sent me. I thank you most heartily. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, 

Yours fraternally in St. Francis, 
FR. ZENO, Director 


PALAZZO DI PROPAGANDA FIDE 
Rome 
April 5, 1941 
La Direzione della Pontificia Biblioteca Missionaria ha ricevuto il giorno 4 del 
mese di Aprile dell’ anno 1941 il Vostro contributo e Vi ne porge le piu sentite grazie. 
Il Bibliotecario, 
J. DINDINGER 


Lucerne, Switzerland 
April 9, 1941 
Dear Father, 

We have received today the report of the 22nd Annual meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference. Thousand thanks for this very interesting report. Will you 
allow me to beg: send me another copy if this is possible. 

With best regards, 
P. WOLFRID SUTTER, O. F. M. CAP., 
Secretary Provincial 


UNIVERSITA CATTOLICA DEL SACRO CUORE 
Milano (3-20) — Piazza S. Ambrogio 9 
11 /IV /1941 
Ill.mo Signore, 

Abbiamo ricevuto le pubblicazioni indicate in calce e che Voi avete avuto la 
bonta di inviara in dono all nostra Biblioteca. Anche a nome del Corpo Accademico 
Vi porgo vive grazie per il prezioso invio e Vi prego gradire l’espressione dei miei 
ossequi. 

IL RETTORE 
(fr. Agostino Gemelli, O. F. M.) 
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JOSEPHINUM COLLEGE 
Worthington, Ohio 
March 20, 1941 
Dear Father Vogel, 


Catholic English Literature, the Report of the Twenty-second Annual Conference 
has been received, and I want to thank you for your continued courtesy in sending 
me these annual products of Franciscan scholarship. The stout volume is a splendid 
piece of work, 

With every good wish that the future reports will form a proper climax and an 
even balance to the other issues of Franciscan Studies, I remain 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
GEORGE J. UNDREINER 


Immediately after the Secretary's report the President introduced the sub- 
ject of the Twenty-third Annual Conference — Economics. He pointed out 
to the delegates the need of knowing economic facts and principles, and the 
growing importance of this subject at this period of changing social con- 
ditions. Reminding the friars of the social-mindedness of St. Francis, he 
encouraged them to imitate the Poverello in this respect. Finally he ex- 
pressed the wish that this collection of papers would prove worthy to serve 
as a guide and even as a text for Catholic teachers in the field of economics. 
He then called for a reading of the first paper of the Meeting, entitled; 
“A Recent Economic Theory — Monopolistic Competition,” by Rev. Raphael 
Vonder Haar, O.F.M. The writer clearly outlined the modern trend of 
competition revealing that differentiation of the product is the basis of 
modern monopolies. The ensuing discussion stressed the need of vocational 
groups and co-operative action as an antidote to this centralized form of 
competition. The Meeting adjourned at 9.50 p. m. 


SECOND SESSION 
HERMAN, Pa., June 24, 1941, 8.00 a. m. 


Rev. Victor Green, O. F.M. Cap., opened the second session with his 
aper on ‘The Basic Problem of Just Distribution.’’ The author's study of 
ocal co-operative movements helped to make his treatment extremely prac- 
tical and pointed. Father Green presented a review of the principles of 

the social encyclicals together with pertinent economic data. The discussion 
that followed treated of the just price which is the core of the problem of 
just distribution. 

The next paper: “The Influence of Economics on the Modern Trend 
in Our Government,” was offered by Rev. Seraph Zeitz, O. F.M. This con- 
tribution ushered in a stirring discussion concerning the advisability of fur- 
ther social legislation on the part of the government. ; 

After a brief intermission the Chairman called the delegates to order 
and announced a meeting of the Executive Board. The following committees 
were then appointed: 

On Resolutions: Friars Sebastian Erbacher, Victor Green, John Loftus, 
Aloysius Staskiewicz, Richard McEwan, and Ethelbert Sambrook. 

On Press and Publicity: Friars Carol Warner, Henry Senft, and Raphael 
Vonder Haar. 
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In the third paper of the morning: “The Rise and Decline of Capitalism,” 
Rev. Carol Warner, O. F. M. Cap., revealed some unusual sidelights on the 
subject. The comment on this topic touched upon the moral aspect of 
Capitalism, and stressed the fact that we must insist upon the salvation of 
the soul rather than upon economic redemption. Father Warner quoted 
parts of the National Labor Law of the Republic of Portugal in his paper, 
and a suggestion was made that the entire Law be printed as an appendix 
(see Appendix). The Meeting adjourned at 11.50 a. m. 


THIRD SESSION 
HERMAN, PA., June 24, 1941, 3:00 p. m. 


The Chairman opened the Meeting by introducing the subject of the 
first paper: “The Social Security Legislation of the New Deal,” by Rev. 
Neal Mahaffey, O.F.M.Cap. In a very clear and scholarly manner the 
author analyzed the social laws of the government and disclosed the moral 
basis upon which this legislation rests. A stimulating debate arose concern- 
ing the view that the State is bound by justice rather than by charity to 
assist the needy citizens. 

“The Right to Organize” was the next paper. The author, Rev. Roderick 
Faneuf, O. F. M. Conv., reviewed the outstanding principles and problems 
pertaining to labor organization. The discussion pointed out the need of 
educating Catholic workers that they might introduce Catholic views and 
principles into neutral unions. 

The final paper of this session: “The Bearing of Economics on Crime,” 
was read by Rev. Eligius Weir, O. F.M. Drawing upon his vast store of 
experience as a prison chaplain, Fr. Weir supplemented his own brief treatise 
by recalling practical cases which more definitely revealed the relationship 
between economics and crime. The Meeting adjourned at 5.45 p. m. 


FOURTH SESSION 
HERMAN, PaA., June 24, 1941, 7:30 p. m. 


Upon opening the Meeting the President called for a reading of the 
paper: ‘The Economic Problem of the Family,” by Rev. Gonsalve Poulin, 
O. F. M. In the absence of the author, the essay was read very enthusiastically 
and engagingly by Rev. Ethelbert Sambrook, O. F. M. In the discussion that 
resulted, ways and means of uplifting the status of the family were suggested 
and evaluated. 

In the second paper of the evening — ‘“The Bearing of Economics on 
Mental Diseases,” Rev. Firmin Oldegeering, O. F. M., brought forward raany 
interesting figures and circumstances which must be considered in judging the 
effect of economics upon the mind. The remarks that attended the presenta- 
tion of this topic dealt principally with the effect of depressions upon the 
mental state of the population. 

“The Problems of Unemployment and Leisure’’ was the subject of the 
concluding paper of the session. Rev. Gerald McMinn, O. F. M., very ably 
indicated the serious results that accompany enforced idleness in an age of 
extreme specialization. The chief observations centered about the constaat 
growth of unemployment consequent upon added inventions, increased 
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efficiency, and technological improvements. The Meeting adjourned at 
9.40 p. m. 


FIFTH SESSION 
HERMAN, PA.,, June 25, 1941, 8:00 a. m. 


Rev. Thomas Grassman, O. F. M. Conv., the Vice-President, presided at 
this Meeting. The new Chairman called upon the Rev. Anscar Parsons, 
O. F. M. Cap. to deliver his paper: ‘Economic Significance of the Montes 
Pietatis.” Fr. Parsons delighted the friars with his persuasive presentation 
and with the valuable contents of his study. He referred to the important 
réle that the early Franciscans played in solving the economic problems of 
their time and in particular in establishing the Montes Pietatis. Because of 
the thoughtfulness of Fr. Grassmann and the kindness of Fr. Cosmas Korb, 
O. F. M. Conv., a bank note issued by one of the Montes Pietatis was put on 
display. 

A very clear and complete survey of the history and operation of credit 
unions was given by Rev. Otto Thiel, O.F.M., in his paper: ‘Credit Unions.” 
Deep interest in parish credit unions was sndfeaed in the subsequent dis- 
cussion, since this method of co-operative finance has met with ever-growing 
success. 

After a brief intermission the Meeting was resumed as Rev. Marion 
Habig, O. F. M., presented his paper entitled: ‘The Golden Mean.” The 
writer offered a general sketch of proposed plans for economic reconstruction 
and a particular study of one of the systems known as ‘The Golden Mean.” 
This survey aroused an intense and spiritéd discussion and elicited strong 
opposition from the delegates. Many disagreed with the author regarding 
the possibility of one plan being the ultimate and sole remedy of economic ills. 

The fourth and final paper of the morning, “The Third Order,” by Rev. 
Thomas Grassmann, O. F. M. Conv., indicated the possible influence that 
Tertiaries could exert in modern economic and social affairs. The members 
discussed the economic significance of the Three-Point Program and its 
value in reforming individuals and possibly a large part of society. 


SIXTH SESSION 
HERMAN, Pa., June 25, 1941, 3.00 p. m. 


Resuming the chairmanship of the Meeting the President asked for the 
first paper entitled “Integrating Economic Principles with Catholic Social 
Teaching,” by Rev. Brian Kirn, O.F.M. This paper drew considerable 
comment regarding the application of Catholic social principles to such 
economic factors as wage rates, price levels, and margins of profit. 

“Teaching Economics in Our Major Seminaries” by Rev. Sebastian 
Erbacher, O. F. M., proved to be a valuable contribution to the Meeting. By 
reviewing the curricula of several institutions and examining various methods 
of teaching economics, the author received many suggestions from the mem- 
bers as to the proper placement of the course of economics in the seminary 
schedule. The teaching of economics in all of our seraphic seminaries was 
strongly recommended. 

A brief outline of the concluding paper, “Bibliography on Economics,” 
was sketched by Rev. Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap. This was followed by 
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an address on “The Monetary Factor in the Economic System,” presented 
by Rev. Aloysius Staskiewicz, O. F.M. Such a vital subject absorbed the 
attention of the delegates and caused a lively and informative discussion. 
After the Chairman had thanked the speaker for his generous effort, the 
Meeting adjourned at 6.00 p. m. 


SEVENTH SESSION 
HERMAN, PA., June 25, 1941, 7.00 p. m. 


Upon opening the final session of the Conference the President announced 
that the Executive Board had decided to print the Report of the Annual 
Meeting as the fourth number of the Franciscan Studies, and to publish the 
papers, ‘The Economic Problem of the Family,” by Rev. Gonsalve Poulin. 
O. F. M., and “Economic Significance of the Montes Pietatis,”” by Rev. Anscar 
Parsons, O. F. M. Cap., in the September issue of the Franciscan Studies. 

The Editor of the Franciscan Studies, Fr. Marion Habig, O. F. M., made 
an urgent plea for contributions to the Quarterly Review, suggesting that 
the topic of the annual Conference be the source of future articles. He ex- 
fate an invitation to all the delegates to submit news of Franciscan activi- 
ties to the Quarterly. 

A general outline of the subject proposed for the Meeting of 1942 was 
read by the President. After due consideration the delegates selected the sub- 
ject: ‘The Primacy of the Will in Franciscan Philosophy and Theology.” 
The delegates then accepted Fr. Habig’s invitation to hold the Annual Meet- 
ing in 1942 at Quincy College, Quincy, III. 

The Rev. Victor Green, O. F. M. Cap. submitted the Resolutions which 
were adopted as read. 

The following Officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Fr. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Allegany, N. Y. 

Vice-President, Fr. Thomas Grassmann, O. F. M. Conv., Fonda, N. Y. 

Secretary, Fr. Sebastian Miklas, O. F. M. Cap., Washington, D. C. 

Editor (Franciscan Studies), Fr. Marion Habig, O. F. M., Quincy, Ill. 

In the election of the Secretary the delegates agreed to waive the rule re- 
quiring attendance at one previous Meeting of the Conference. 

The following friars were chosen as members of the Executive Board: 
Fr. Silvano Matulich, O. F. M., for the Province of Santa Barbara, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Fr. Bernardine Mazzarella, O. F.M., for the Province of Im- 
maculate Conception, New York, N. Y.; Fr. Hyacinth Workman, O. F. M. 
for the Province of St. Joseph, Montreal, Canada; Fr. Sebastian Miklas, 
O. F. M. Cap., as Secretary, for the Province of St. Augustine, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The business of the Meeting having been dispatched, the President ex- 
pressed his sincere thankfulness to the Province of St. Augustine, especially 
to the Minister Provincial, the Very Rev. Claude Vogel, O. F. M. Cap.; to 
the Father Guardian of St. Mary’s Monastery, and the Father Director of 
St. Fidelis Seminary; and to all the local friars for their kindness, generosity 
and cheerful cooperation during the convention. The Twenty-third Meeting 
came to a close as the friars began to chant the joyous verses of the Te Deum. 


SEBASTIAN F. MIKLAs, O. F. M. CAP. 
Secretary. 


PREFACE 


This preface might be called ‘An Apologia for a Franciscan Economist.” 
To the casual observer it may appear strange that a group of sandal-shod fol- 
lowers of St. Francis should be interested in economics, since few things are 
better known than the Poverello’s disdain for money. But let the casual ob- 
server become a careful investigator and he will discover good reasons why 
Franciscan scholars should be eminently fitted for a study of this kind. 

The very dispossession of a man espoused to voluntary poverty renders 
his judgment of material things more objective. Since no one is an impartial 
judge when his own interests are at stake, any man would, through freely 
chosen poverty, like the philosopher Crates, become more readily competent 
to discern such matters with “truth, justice and judgment.” 

Furthermore, a man who has nothing to lose, can lose nothing by the 
often dangerous procedure of always telling the whole truth. Thus the friar, 
incapable of ownership, is at liberty to express himself without fear or favor. 

In still another regard do the contributors to this symposium qualify for 
their task. Although the Franciscan has ever been at home in the presence 
of the prince as in the company of the peasant, it is with the latter that his 
apostolate principally lies. He is therefore conversant with the problems of 
the poor and the unemployed for whose sake the study of political economy 
has recently been intensified. 

The paper read at this Conference which best illustrates the traditional 
spirit of the friars on money matters is the splendid article on the Montes 
Pietatis by Father Anscar Parsons, O. F.M.Cap., J.C.D., which paper — 
instead of being incorporated in this collection — was published in the Sep- 
tember issue of Franciscan Studies. 

There exists as much difference between the ideal and the real in matters 
of economics as there is between moral theology and the science of ascetics. 
It may in some regards be harmful to dissociate the two, yet by so doing these 
writers are but following the traditional practice among Catholic writers and 
the norms of science. There might well have been added to the list of topics 
treated in the Report a paper on the Franciscan philosophy of economics; yet 
the need of such a specific treatment is eliminated by the general approach to 
each subject with a mind imbued with Franciscan thought. 

It is especially necessary today to emphasize the basic principles of justice 
without which the ideals of Christian charity are but a house built upon the 
sand. The Report of the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference is being published while war clouds darken the inter- 
national horizon, and the mounting costs of living, and the danger of 
profiteering and inflation threaten the national scene. It is therefore an ideal 
scene for the reaffirmation of the zdeal. If these writers have not always done 
so explicitly, they have at least never lost sight of the mental picture of the 
Little Poor Man of God, whose inspiring example is a panacea for the many 
economic evils attendant upon the dread of poverty and the love of riches. 


Fr. URBAN ADELMAN, O. F. M. Cap., J.C. D. 
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A RECENT ECONOMIC THEORY — 
MONOPOLISTIC COMPETITION 


Fr, RAPHAEL YONDER Haar, O. F. M. 


In the last few decades, economic changes of far-reaching consequences 
have passed rapidly across the industrial stage of our country. Although the 
fact was recognized, there was, until recently, no satisfactory analysis of its 
nature or significance. Many, even today, are of the opinion that the eco- 
nomic system in the United States is still mainly one of pure competition, 
while others believe it is primarily monopolistic. Neither view is correct. 
Our present order is predominantly a mixture of the two, almost every indus- 
try and business embracing both the competitive and the monopolistic ele- 
ments, and this combination has been designated as monopolistic competition.! 


It is only within the last ten years that the theory of monopolistic com- 
petition has come into prominence. Its principal exponents in America are: 
Edward Chamberlin of Harvard, Arthur Burns of Columbia, Archibald 
Mclsaac and James G. Smith, both of Princeton, and Albert Meyers of Col- 
gate. In England the doctrine was introduced by Joan Robinson and defended 
by J. E. Meade. Burns rightly says that the literature supporting this theory 
is written ‘‘in terms of high abstraction.” In this paper the attempt is made 
to summarize it and to make it somewhat more intelligible. 


To understand the difference between pure and monopolistic competition, 
it is of the utmost importance to remember that pure competition requires a 
large, well-informed number of buyers and sellers dealing in a perfectly 
standardized product. Examples are the grain and cotton 
Pure markets. Thousands of producers are selling the identical com- 
Competition modity; buyers and sellers know its market value. The first 
result of this is that the entire product will sell for the same 
price at any given time. Another and more important consequence of this 
condition is that no single producer can influence the price by his own 
individual action. The price is determined by the market, through the 
operation of the laws of supply and demand. No one individual farmer can 
ange the price of wheat . selling or withholding his crop; he is too in- 
significant among the many. On the other hand, no matter how great the 
quantity he wishes to sell, he is always sure of the market price. 


Excepting in a few instances, such as the commodities and securities ex- 
changes, pure competition is a thing of the past. Burns writes: ‘The rise of 
‘heavy industries,’ changes in the method of selling, and widening use of 
corporate forms of business organization are bringing, if they have not 
already brought, the era of competitive capitalism to a close:’”’? ‘‘Competitive 
capitalism was given a protracted and thorough trial in the United States 
after the Civil War. Although legal institutions were framed with broad and 
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1. Also called “imperfect competition. 
is misleading. 

2. Arthur Robert Burns, The Decline of Competition (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1936), p. v. 
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consistent regard for the assumptions of competition, capitalism failed to 

preserve its competitive quality.”"> Meade too asserts that “perfect competition 
is non-existent in nearly every industry.’’4 

The same situation is found in pure monopoly. The essence of monopoly 

is control over supply; yet in a looser sense monopoly signifies perfect price 

control. Monopolies in the strict sense are limited to cases where sellers have 

entire control of a product for which there are no close substi- 

Perfect tutes, as for example the control of the water system in a mod- 

Monopoly ern metropolis. Less perfect, although a true monopoly, has 

been the Aluminum Corporation of America, for some alumi- 

num substitutes are available. While monopolistic elements are found in the 

vast majority of industries, pure monopoly is rare outside of public utilities. 

In fact, McIsaac and Smith say: “A consideration of the conditions that 

characterize pure monopoly, quickly leads to the conclusion that instances of 

pure monopoly are even rarer in actual life than are instances of pure com- 

petition.”’> 
As stated above, the economic order as at present constituted is mainly 
a combination of monopolistic and competitive elements, It 


The arises from what has been called “the differentiated prod- 
Differentiated uct.” “A general class of product is differentiated if any 
Product significant basis exists for distinguishing the goods of one 


seller from that of another.’’ 

Differentiation may be due to certain characteristics of the product itself. 
Consider the automobile industry. Owing to the variety in manufacture, de- 
sign, and quality, a very great differentiation is found. Each producer has a 
monopoly over his product, he can determine the amount of output as well 
as his price, and yet he must compete with other producers of automobiles. 
The same condition exists in the radio industry, in aviation, among magazine 
publishers. Countless examples of similar cases could be cited. 

An important cause of product differentiation is the patent. Patents are 
usually held to be monopolies, but every patented article must face competi- 
tion with substitutes. 

Copyrighted books and periodicals enjoy the advantages of monopolies 
and have been considered such; on the other hand that there is keen competi- 
tion in the publishing field is evident to all. 

Trade-marks and trade names differentiate goods, distinguish them, give 
them simultaneously a monopolistic character and exceptional advantages 
over competing substitutes. It is difficult to overestimate the prestige of such 
names as “Palmolive,” ““Wrigley’s,” “Coca-Cola,” and “Bayer’s.” 

Differentiation is not restricted to the product itself, but may be due to 
the condition surrounding the sale of a product. Favorable location in retail 


3. Ibid., p. 1. 

4. J. E. Meade and C. J. Hitch, An Introduction to Economic Analysis and Policy 
(The Oxford University Press, New York, 1938), p. 137. 

5. Archibald MacDonald, A. M. MclIsaac and James Gerald Smith, Introduction to 
Economic Analysis (Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1937), p. 146. 

6. Edward Chamberlin, The Theory of Monopolistic Competition (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1939), p. 58. 
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trade is an instance of the kind of differentiation referred to here. Goods 
sold under these circumstances are differentiated “spatially,” and 
Spatial the term “‘spatial monopoly” has been applied to the control 
Monopoly over supply enjoyed by a seller due to his location. Almost 
every retailer has some advantage: he will have as customers 
many who live in the immediate neighborhood; many who prefer his brand 
of goods to that of his rivals, yet he is not free from competition. 

Differentiation due to circumstances surrounding the sale of products 
arises likewise from special service extended by the dealer and also from 
“good-will” towards the store. Courtesy, business efficiency, and friendship, 
attract and hold customers. Special service may be the privilege of buying 
on credit, ordering by phone, or having goods delivered.’ 

According to Chamberlin, in this large field of varied products both 
monopoly and competition are present. He says the field is usually regarded 
as competitive, and indeed such products are subject to competition, yet they 
are individualized and differentiated by circumstances surrounding their sale, 
just as other articles are by patents and trade-marks; this is their monopo- 
listic aspect. All differentiated goods are in the realm of monopolistic com- 
petition. Differentiation gives the seller control over the supply and price 
of his product (monopolistic element), while the substitutes of rivals place 
him in the field of competition.® 

It is to be noted that monopolistic elements have always been interwoven 
with the competitive, but until lately this fact has been ignored in economic 
studies. Besides, concentration of enterprise has grown rapidly in the last 
two generations. 

In a system of monopolistic competition the producer or merchant does 
not sell at a market price but quotes his own; moreover, he cannot sell an 
unlimited amount at a given price, but to sell more he must lower his price; 

finally he will resort to advertising, which in pure competi- 
Monopolistic tion is unnecessary. His sales are determined by three factors: 
Competition his price, the nature of his product, and advertising. To add 
in Operation to his sales he may lower his price, perfect his product, or 

increase advertising. A prudent manager naturally extends 
his sales until additional revenue no longer exceeds additional cost, or, as the 
economist says, until marginal revenue and marginal cost are equal. At this 
point his total gain is greatest. 

When the number of rivals is small, as in the automobile industry, each 
firm must consider the probable reaction of the others in making its decisions 
regarding price, output, and production. This is especially true of its price 

licy. If it were to cut its price, the others would be adversely affected and 
would probably be forced to make a similar cut. The increased sales, gained 
by the first firm through lower prices, would be lost, at least in great part, 
when rivals retaliated. The net result would be quite doubtful. 

Even when the number of sellers in a trade is large, as in the retail gaso- 
line business, a price cut by one firm stimulates its close rivals to retaliate, 
although the great majority in the trade are indifferent to the act. Hence 


7. Cf. Albert Meyers, Elements of Modern Economics (Prentice-Hall Inc., New 
York, 1940), pp. 133 ff. 
8. Cf. Edward Chamberlin, op. cit., p. 63. 
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there is a tendency to avoid price competition and to center attention on im- 
provement of the product and of service.? 

These conditions and policies of modern business have brought dic im- 
portant alteration in the market. Under pure competition there is only one 
market for a given commodity; the market is the same for all sellers. But in 
monopolistic competition each seller is partially isolated; each has his own 
market. We have not just one market with many sellers, but rather many 
markets — one for each seller or for each small group of sellers. 

Monopolistic competition has introduced another striking factor in mod- 
ern business, namely, sales-promotion activities, including advertising. Sales- 
manship and advertising are proofs that pure competition has largely 

vanished. In a perfect competitive market no manufacturer or 
Advertising seller would advertise, because his product is not distinguish- 

able from others. A farmer does not advertise his wheat. 
Each seller assumes that he can dispose of his entire product at the prevailing 
price, set by the market. There is no purpose in advertising under such con- 
ditions. But the differentiated article requires publicity. The large outlays 
for this purpose, when selling costs often exceed production costs, show to 
what extent differentiation, or monopolistic competition, has been carried. 

In considering the new theory, we should inquire briefly into the prac- 
tical consequences of monopolistic competition. 

Careful studies lead to the conclusion that production will be lower and 
prices will be higher than under pure competition. Even when there are no 
surplus ra prices will still be above competitive prices. It is the logical 
result of the monopolistic features in modern business. Economic analysis 
demonstrates how the monopolist can maximize his profits by curtailing pro- 
duction and increasing the price of his product. This is true also of the 
competing monopolist. 

This fact has led to administered price policies which are common today. 
Administered prices differ from monopoly prices; the latter require entire 

control of the market, the former depend on a suitable 
Price understanding among competing monopolists. Besides 
Administration maintaining prices above the competitive level, administra- 

tion limits production, for where unlimited output is per- 
mitted control over prices is impossible.!© 

Price administration takes several forms. One is price leadership by a 
giant corporation. The dominant firm sets the price and refusal to follow 
would ordinarily be rash. Smaller firms usually have much to gain and little 
to lose by compliance. Such leadership has been exercised by the U. S. Steel 
Corporation more than by any other company in our country; yet complete 
domination of the steel industry probably never existed. Petroleum a3) fol- 
lowed the lead of the Standard Oil Company. One writer remarked: “It is 
God’s blessing to the industry that they have the Standard Oil Company to 
set the price.” Manufacturers of agricultural implements adopted prices set 
by the International Harvester Company.1! 


9. Cf. McIsaac and Smith, op. cit., pp. 150, 158, 159. 
10. Cf. John F. Cronin, Economics and Society (American Book Co., New York, 
paced pp. 84, 103. 
: Cf. Arthur Burns, op. cit., Chap. II. 
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In the absence of a dominating firm, price administration may be exer- 
cised by strong trade associations. Information about current production and 
ptice is disseminated, and the members are expected to know how to use it. 
Overt control of price and output is a violation of anti-trust laws.12 


Most businessmen fear price wars. Therefore they adopt methods which 
are workable and at times highly profitable but not conducive to the general 
welfare. 


Price administration and its concomitant restricted production cause much 
unused or excess capacity in our plants. Chamberlin says of monopolistic 
competition with fixed prices: 


The common result of this assemblage of factors is excess capacity for which 
there is not automatic corrective. Such excess capacity may develop, of course, under 
pure competition.... But it is the peculiarity of monopolistic competition that it 
may develop over long periods with impunity, prices always covering costs, and may 
in fact become permanent and normal through failure of price competition to func- 
tion. The surplus capacity is never cast off, and the result is high prices and waste.13 


This condition brings on the evil of unemployment. When production is 
limited and there is much idle capacity in the plant of large industries, labor 
suffers greatly. Unemployment, by decreasing buying power, in turn augments 
the difficulties of business. 


Similar to the waste of excessive, or idle, capacity in factories is the waste 
which is due to the existence of too many stores and services. We have a 
clear example in retailing gasoline. There are many more gas stations than 
are necessary to satisfy the demand. Few of them are making real profit, and 
the price of gasoline is higher than it would be if a smaller number were in 
operation. The same may be said of drug stores and many other retail 
establishments. The excess is an economic waste. 


The economic conditions of our day, for the most part, are not the result 
of preconceived plans, but of a natural development of economic forces, 
namely, mass production, made possible by extraordinary technical improve- 
ments, and the corporate form of business. Of these two the latter is the 
more important. Nicholas Murray Butler once said of it: 


I weigh my words when I say that in my judgment the limited liability corpora- 
tion is the greatest single discovery of modern times, whether you judge it by its 
social, by its ethical, by its industrial, or, in the long run — after we understand it 

know how to use it—by its political effects. Even steam and electricity are 
far less important than the limited liability corporation, and they would be re- 
duced to comparative impotence without it.14 


Our analysis shows that, given modern industrial development into the 
system of monopolistic competition, higher prices and restricted production 
with attendant waste and unemployment follow automatically. 

What is the solution? Some wish to reintroduce pure competition in 
business. They propose, however, to maintain decent wages and necessary 


12. Cf. Ibid., Chap. III. 

13. Edward Chamberlin, of. cit., p. 109. 

14. Quoted by Walter Lippmann, ‘‘The Providential State,” Atlantic Monthly, Octo- 
ber, 1936, p. 408. 
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monopolies. Senator O'Mahoney, Chairman of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, in a final statement, remarked: “I be- 
Correctives lieve therefore that our final report should begin with a definite 
and unequivocal declaration nim faith in free enterprise.’’15 
But Burns correctly says: “Striving after individual competition as a neat 
self-regulating device is fruitless because, by its nature, it cannot be estab- 
lished and maintained by law.”!6 Experience has demonstrated the truth of 
these words. 
State administration is suggested as an alternative. Much more worthy of 
consideration than any form of dictatorship or state socialism is the proposal 
that industry be directed by public administrative agencies or commissions, 
composed of impartial persons who are experts in the field which they 
direct.17 
However, it is the ‘vocational group” system which ap to us. This 
new order, advocated in Ouadragesimo Anno, is capable of solving the diffi- 
culties of price determination and of production problems. It 
“Vocational recommends itself particularly because of its fundamental de- 
Group” mocracy. The autonomous vocational group, in which labor as 
well as capital shares in the management and benefits of indus- 
try, while the government limits itself to the more general promotion of the 
interests of all, is true industrial democracy, and it would be a fitting com- 
plement to the great political democracy in which we live. 


NOTE 


From the standpoint of economic analysis, the recognition of monopolistic 
competition is of the utmost significance because it demands a reorientation of 
the theory of value, which is the most fundamental problem in the whole 
field of economics. Pesch says that the theory of value has been called “the 
evil dragon guarding the entrance to economic science.’’18 


From our study of economic conditions it is evident that the whole con- 
cept of value or price determination is different from what it is when pure 
competition prevails. Since each firm in a group has a differentiated product 

and a partially distinct market, there are introduced forces of 
A Closing value and price determination which are absent under pure 
Note competition. The new theory explains the forces at work in the 

market of each seller, forces which the competitive theory 
ignored. It analyzes, not the general market characteristic of pure competition 
but the market of a single firm under various circumstances. 


The theory of pure monopoly, too, is found to be inadequate, because it 
deals with the isolated and not with the competitive monopolist. Moreover, 
the latest studies devote much space to selling or advertising costs, so im- 


15. Final Statement of Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Chairman of the T.N.E.C., 
at the Closing Public Session to consider Recommendations, March 11, 1941 (Special 
Copy), p. 1. 

16. Arthur R. Burns, op. cit., p. 529. 

17. Cf. Ibid., p. 566 ff. 

18. Heinrich Pesch, Lehrbuch der National Ockonomie (Herder, St. Louis, 1914), 
I, p. 40. 
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portant in modern business. This has been almost entirely neglected in the 
older theories of economics. 

The Chapter on Distribution is being rewritten by the latest theorists. The 
reason is that the neo-classical marginal productivity doctrine, as the explana- 
tion of income determination, is not applicable to the more recent develop- 
ments. From this it follows that new textbooks on economics are required. 
The texts now in use are based on the neo-classical theory of Alfred Marshall, 
a theory which assumed the gen competitive system. This system, however, 
has practically passed out of existence. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. BRIAN KIRN, O. F. M.: — The paper dealing with monopolistic competition 
read by Father Raphael is a clear exposition of most recent economic theory. The presen- 
tation of the theory in the few books dealing specifically with this subject is often far 
from clear for those not versed in economic science. Chamberlin is quite mathematical 
in his development of the theory, and such a method would not be adapted to the 
type of paper called for at a gathering of this kind. Burns in his book The Decline of 
Competition is concrete, but I am not sure that Burns always limits himself to situa- 
tions that the men who propose the theory of monopolistic competition set out to 
describe. Burns describes situations where actual combinations exist. Chamberlin admits 
that combinations exist and stresses that combinations intensify the tendencies he sets 
out to describe. Nevertheless he proposes to describe tendencies that would be present 
even in the absence of combinations. 

As was pointed out, differentiation of product is the basis for the theory of monopo- 
listic competition. The old classical theorists built their system on the supposition 

that all products in a given market would be the same. The foundation 
A for their supposition was the belief that buyers make a choice between 
Buyer’s sellers solely on economic grounds, or that men would act from purely 
Motives economic motives. Men are influenced by economic motives, but not all 
of the time. Other considerations than price influence man in his eco- 

nomic life, although price is frequently the dominant factor. 

It is true that price is largely determined by sellers according to the theory of 
monopolistic competition, but many considerations enter into the theory of price 
determination that could hardly be included in a short paper. It is interesting to note 
that in both the old and new theory price is determined with a view to maximizing 

rofit. 
; The theory of monopolistic competition clearly shows that the old theory of com- 
petitive capitalism will not bring about the realization of the general welfare. This is 
evident from the conclusions of the new theory, which points out that excess produc- 
tive capacity will develop over long periods without interference and with accompany- 
ing unemployment, the scale of production will be too small, and prices will be higher 
than expected. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution of the theory of monopolistic competition is that 
it demonstrates on economic grounds that men must not rely on automatic controls for 
the proper functioning of their economic system, but must use their God-given reason 
. regulate and direct economic life to the end and purpose established by the Author 
of Nature. 


THE BASIC PROBLEM OF JUST DISTRIBUTION 
Fr. VicTOR GREEN, O. F. M. Cap., B. Litt. (OXON.) 


One might call distribution the modern economic problem. In an earlier 
age, before man had learned to exploit nature to the full by machinery and 
mass-production methods, his first task was to produce the 


Ethical things needed by a growing population. Now more peace- 
and Economic time want and misery are caused by undistributed surpluses 
Approach and unused capacity to produce than by actual scarcity. How 


shall we make available to those who need them the great 
stores of commodities men can and do produce? How shall we distribute the 
plentiful goods of the earth in such a way that they will best serve the purpose 
for which the Creator gave them so lavishly, that is, man’s temporal and 
eternal welfare? How shall we put an end to the evils which beset men as 
a result of the maldistribution of these goods? A glance at the titles of 
papers to follow during this conference will show that most of them are 
occupied with some phase of this basic problem. And the problem of dis- 
tribution under consideration here is basic in more than an economic sense, 
for here we are concerned with just distribution. Not only do we deal with 
distribution as indirectly related fo man’s eternal welfare in the sense that all 
material things must be referred to man’s final end and purpose; but a just 
distribution involves ethics as well as economics, and ethics has to do directly 
with the eternal designs of the Creator and man’s correspondence with these 
designs. 

The title of this paper, then, taken with its full implications, might give 
the impression that it is a paper to end all papers. But my purpose is cer- 
tainly not so pretentious. It is rather to give some appraisal of the problem 
and its implications and to indicate the principles which must guide us in 
seeking for its solution. The classics to which we must turn for this purpose 
are the papal encyclicals Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno and such 
works as Monsignor Ryan’s monumental Distributive Justice. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES ON PROPERTY 


Scripture tells us of man’s eee as master of the earth which he is to 
possess and rule,! not as an end in itself, but as a means towards the realiza- 
tion of his eternal destiny.2 Man, created at once with an individual and a 
social character, is to possess the earth in a manner consistent with his nature. 
In keeping with his reason and free will, he has the right to possess part of 
the earth individually ;3 in keeping with his social character, or the fact that 
all other individuals have the same fundamental rights, man’s possession is 
circumscribed by his obligations to others. There is no real conflict here 


1. Genesis, I, 28-29. 

2. Rerum Novarum, 18. (References to Pope Leo XIII’s Encyclical Rerum Novarum 
are made according to the paragraph numbers of the 1931 Vatican Press edition. Refer- 
ences to Pope Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno are made according to the paragraph 
numbers of the Catholic Social Guild edition, Oxford, 1934. The latter is followed by 
the N. C.W.C. edition [mimeograph], with two additional numbers at the end.) 

3. Ibid., 5-8; Deuteronomy, V, 21. 
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between the rights of the individual and the rights of society, ‘because the 
tights of the individual emanate from a being that carries within itself as a 
constituent part of its nature the destination to be incorporated in a social 
order.’’4 


There is a conflict between individualism and socialism or communism 
only because they are extremes, each emphasizing one phase of man’s complex 
character to the neglect of the other phase. By overemphasizing man’s indi- 
vidual character and rights to the neglect of his duties as a social being, 
liberal individualism provokes the opposite extreme of socialism, which 
overemphasizes the social character of man and the rights of the community 
to the neglect of the dignity and worth of the individual man’s reason and 
free will. Reason demands a balanced middle course. 


Far from interfering with the rights of others or man’s duty to the com- 
munity, private ownership, rightly understood and regulated, serves the best 
interests of the individual and the community, since it is the arrangement 
most in keeping with man’s complex nature and the designs of the Creator.> 

If, however, privately owned pee is not administered 
Promotes for the common good, the alleged rights of the individual 
Common Good must give way, and the proper authority has the right and 

duty to make such disposition as will provide for the com- 
mon good. In other words, the common good comes first and the so-called 
property rights and liberties of the individual are contingent upon the com- 
mon good’s being served. In fact, it would seem that the supreme justifica- 
tion for private property is the fact that it offers the best means of serving 
the interests of the community.® 

The Church has always looked upon ownership as a stewardship. The 
nature of man is such that property is ordinarily best administered where 
there is the incentive of individual ownership and responsibility; but if this 
responsibility is abused to the injury of the common good, the public author- 
ity must intervene in the interest of social justice. This the State does, not 
by virtue of any right of ownership, which remains the inalienable right of 
the individual, but by virtue of its jurisdiction over the use of property for 
the common good.? While insisting that the public authority must enforce 
social justice, the papal encyclicals nevertheless vigorously defend the right 
of private property and define the task of the State as one of ‘‘directing, 
watching, stimulating and restraining, as circumstances suggest or necessity 
demands.”’® 

Thus the Church takes the rational middle course between unregulated 
individualism and unmodified socialism. Her doctrine of private ownership 
with social responsibility safeguards both the rights of the individual and the 
common good. It encourages individual enterprise and the accumulation of 
productive capital, while it protects the primary human rights of those whose 


4. Charles P. Bruehl, The Pope’s Plan for Social Reconstruction (New York, 
1931), p. 42. 

5. Rerum Novarum, 8. 

6. Bruehl, op. cit., p. 83; Quadragesimo Anno, 56-58. 

7. Bruehl, of. cit., pp. 86 seq. 

8. Quadragesimo Anno, 80; Compare Ibid., 44-52; Rerum Novarum, 5-14. 
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share of the goods produced takes the form of wages. This doctrine is 
fundamental in any consideration of just distribution. 


SOCIAL JusTICcE Is NOT IN THE SYSTEM 


It need hardly be pointed out that just distribution has little in common 
with equal distribution or any of the more radical schemes for divesting the rich 
of their wealth and dividing it among the poor. A just distri- 
Justice bution does not even imply universal property ownership in 
vs. Equality the ordinarily accepted sense of ownership. Though such uni- 
versal ownership is to be encouraged as conducive to the com- 
mon good,? there will always be those who lack the foresight, the energy, or 
the ability to sae and assume responsibility for property. “All that rea- 
son demands and justice requires is that a state of affairs be established in 
which each individual is Sd gem cared for according to his ability, in which 
fair opportunities are offered to those who wish to avail themselves of these 
gee and in which more ample prizes are held out to those who are 
willing to take greater risks and to give more generous social service.’’!0 
Pope Pius XI defends the wage system as essentially just, though he urges 
that ‘in the present state of human society’’ workers be given a contract of 
partnership in the business wherever possible, so that they “are made sharers 
in some sort in the ownership, or the management, or the profits.”1! Private 
age is certainly much more widespread now than under feudalism; yet it 
is doubtful if social justice is more prevalent, for then the Church by her 
doctrine of the spanner of wealth and the duty of justice and charity, 
saw to it that the propertyless masses were given a security and a protection 
in their primary human rights which left them more contentment than is 
found among the proletariat created by modern capitalism, for all of its lip 
service to private property. Eventually capitalism may give way to another 
system in which our present notions of property rights will be greatly modi- 
fied without creating any injustice. 

Whatever economic system men may adopt by mutual agreement or 
through lawfully constituted public authority, is presumed to be just. The 
system which seems best in one age or country may be unworkable in another. 
And even under a good system injustices will be done, just as under a poor 
system men may act very justly. It is not in systems as such that we must 
seek social justice. Christ neither founded nor condemned economic institu- 
tions. His message was to the hearts of individuals, and there ultimately we 
must build social justice. Christ gave His Church to all ages and all men. 
She cannot become identified with institutions and systems which rise and 
fall. As the interpreter of God’s law she lays down principles of conduct, 
but does not interpose in purely technical matters. 1? 

True, the Church has condemned such manifestly false and unjust systems 
as socialism and communism, and has proposed in her labor encyclicals the 


9. Quadragesimo Anno, 65, 74. 
10. Bruehl, op. cit., pp. 88, 89. 
11. Quadragesimo Anno, 64, 65. 
12. Ibid., 41. 
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outline of a system best calculated to promote social justice; but the con- 
demnations are not on purely economic grounds, and the proposals have to 
do with the essential structure of society and are broad deductions from 
fundamental psychological and ethical principles rather than a specific 
economic arrangement. The Pope condemns the injustices and evils in our 
present system and proposes general principles and methods by which they 
can be corrected. Though both the Rerum Novarum and the Quadragesimo 
Anno have as their general objective a more equitable distribution of the 
world’s goods, they are not economic “‘Share-the-Wealth” or ‘‘Soak-the-Rich” 
schemes. They are but a systematic application of human science and Chris- 
tian morality to modern social and economic problems. 

While speaking of economic systems and plans, it does not seem out of 
place to mention the one such system or plan for remedying our social and 

economic evils which, after the broader vocational group 
Co-operatives plan of Pope Pius XI, seems to come closest to the Christian 
conception of things. I refer to co-operatives. Whatever 

might be condemned in the somewhat visionary ideology of Dr. Warbasse’s 
Co-operative Democracy, the story of the co-operative movement in general 
has been the story of Christianity in action. I instance especially the work 
that has been done by the impoverished fishermen, miners, and farmers of 
Nova Scotia under the guidance of priests from St. Francis University.13 The 
story of what has been done towards social justice by co-operatives in Europe 
and in our own country is hardly less inspiring.14 

Discussing consumers’ co-operation in relation to the vocational organiza- 
tion of society, Dr. Bruehl believes that the co-operatives can be harmonized 
with the papal plan. 


No unanimity exists among the exponents of consumers’ co-operation as to the 

art which the movement shall play in the reorganization of society; as it stands 
or non-exploitation, production for social needs, social solidarity, helpful co-opera- 
tion, recognition of consumer interests, effective control of industry, equitable dis- 
tribution of ownership, restriction of competition, abolition of the laissez-faire 
policy, and curbing of the profit motive, it is in accord with the best traditions of 
Catholic social reform. Whether its technique survives or not, it will act as a 
potent ferment of social progress and figure as a most efficacious solvent of liberal- 
istic capitalism. It is not fantastic to think that the co-operative movement will help 
to bring about the transition from the present regime to the occupational organiza- 
tion of society, since it is well adapted to the task of preventing the accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of a few and of breaking up the dominance of finance capital. 
Freed from the incubus of finance, producers’ co-operatives and labor organizations 
will likewise grow in strength, and from the interplay of all these agencies the 
vocational organization of society may emerge.15 


Certainly we have in co-operatives a powerful ally in fighting many of 
the evils in our present system mentioned in the Quadragesimo Anno. 


13. Bertram Fowler's The Lord Helps Those... (New York, 1938). 

14. Report of the Inquiry on Co-operative Enterprise in Europe (Gov. Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1937) ; Sweden the Middle Way, by Marquis Childs (New 
Haven, 1936; Co-operation, an American Way, by John Daniels (New York, 1938) ; 


etc. : 
15. Bruehl, op. cit., pp. 342, 343. 
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EVILS UNDER OUR PRESENT SYSTEM 


Among other evils in our present economic order Pope Pius condemns 
the accumulation of financial power as the characteristic note of this order. 
And this he blames on unlimited free competition which 
Concentration permits the survival of only the strongest and most un- 
of Power scrupulous. As a result of this concentration of power 
there is a struggle for economic control within the State, a 
fierce battle to control the State itself and to use its authority for selfish ends, 
and finally a vast economic war between States. ‘Unbridled ambition for 
domination has succeeded the desire for gain; the whole economic life has 
become hard, cruel, and relentless in a ghastly measure.”!6 Naturally, in such 
a state of affairs there is little consideration for just distribution or the funda- 
mental human rights of individuals. 

But it will be worth while to see how this criticism oo to our own 
country. According to the excellent study of Adolf A. Berle and Gardiner C. 
Means in 1930, nearly half the corporate non-banking wealth of the country 
was held by only two hundred corporations. Fifteen of these corporations 
had assets of over a billion dollars; practically all the rest had assets of a 
hundred million or more. And the trend is towards ever greater concentra- 
tion of capital into fewer hands.17 

The actual owners of this vast amount of wealth are hundreds of thou- 
sands of comparatively small stockholders,'® but these owners have little or 
no voice in its management and disposition. In each corporation a handful 
of men have practically absolute control and they have evolved methods by 
which they are able to perpetuate themselves in power.!9 It is not to be won- 
dered at, then, that they are able to pay themselves salaries as high as three 
or four hundred thousands annually,2° and can dispose of affairs with little 
or no regard for the rights of stockholders, employees, or the common good. 
These are the conditions described by Pope Pius when he writes: “In our 
days not alone is wealth accumulated, but immense power and despotic eco- 
nomic domination is concentrated in the hands of a few, and... those few 
are frequently not the owners, but only the trustees and directors of invested 
funds, who administer them at their good pleasure.”21 

That such a concentration of wealth and power has frustrated social jus- 
tice is evident from other sources. In 1929, when our national income 
reached the peak of over eighty billion dollars and men spoke of abolishing 


16. Quadragesimo Anno, 105-109. : 

17. The Modern Corporation and Private Property (New York, 1933), pp. 18 seq. 
What will come of recent governmental efforts to break up such large concentrations, 
age that the defense and aid-to-Britain program has assumed such proportions, remains 
to seen. 

18. The three biggest billion dollar corporations, American Tel e and Tele- 
graph, Pennsylvania Railroad, and United States Steel, for example, had 642,180, 
241,391, and 174,507 stockholders respectively, not one of whom held as much as one 
per cent of the total stock. Ibid., pp. 55, 84 seq. 

19. Ibid., pp. 69 seq. 

20. Time, January 29, 1940, p. 20. 

21. Quadragesimo Anno, 105. 
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poverty for all time, there were over nineteen million families, or 
Our 71 per cent of the total, in America who received less than the 
National $2,500, the annual income estimated as a moderate family wage. 
Income Twelve million families received less than $1,500, which might 
be considered the minimum family wage. Nearly six million fam- 
ilies were forced to live on an average annual income of only $491. At the 
same time 136,000 families had an average annual income of $44,000, and 
24,000 families averaged $364,000; all of which adds up to the fact that 10 
per cent of the people received one half of our national income, while 90 
per cent of the people received the other half.22, The answer to this is not 
equalization of incomes, for even if our entire 1929 national income were 
equally distributed it would net only $625 per capita or $2,500 per family.23 
e impracticability and injustice of such a course of action is obvious. The 
answer seems to lie in distribution, but not in equal distribution. 

In 1929 we were using only 80 per cent of our productive capacity, yet it 
took all kinds of high-pressure salesmanship and installment buying to sell 
what was produced. With two-thirds of the population living below a “‘rea- 
sonable standard” of living, the market demand for goods was far too low 
to allow us to produce at capacity, whereas our capacity should have been 
increased 75 per cent in order to supply all the goods needed to give every 
family in America the ‘reasonable standard” it might and should have had. 
The trouble lay largely in the fact that sufficient buying power in the form of 
wages did not go to those lower income groups who would have invested it 
in consumptive goods. Instead, too large a proportion of the national income 
went to ,° wealthier groups who saved it or reinvested it in productive 
goods ar reign loans.24 According to the Brookings Institution,?> families 
with incomes of less than $1,000 in 1929 did not save anything but went 
into debt $95, while families with incomes from $5,000 to $1,000,000 saved 
from one-third to two-thirds of their income. The natural consequence was 
underconsumption, slowing down of production, unemployment, worse under- 
consumption, and so on in a vicious circle. 

Distribution of incomes for 1935 and 1936 is no more encouraging. Dur- 
ing this time 32 per cent of our people received an annual income of only 
$750; 47 per cent received less than $1,000; 69 per cent, or over two-thirds 
of our ,vpulation, received less than the minimum wage of $1,500.26 For 
1939 the average annual wage of American workers was around $1,500, but 
the range was all the way from the steel roller’s $15 a day to the Georgia 
clothing worker’s illegal 8c an hour.?”? According to a venues of Labor 
Report, the present average wage of workers in our manufacturing industries 
is passing the $30 a week mark, or slightly over $1,500 a year, the highest 
money wage as well as real wage in our history. This is $3.60 a week above 


22. Income and Economic Progress by Harold G. Moulton (Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1935), p. 37; Social Problems Visualized (The National Forum, 
Chicago, 1937-39, Economic). 

23. Moulton, op. cit., p. 78. 

24, Ibid., pp. 38, 39. 

25. America’s Capacity to Consume, Brookings Institution, pp. 260, 261, as pre- 
sented by the National Forum, of. cit., Economic. 

26. Time, September 12, 1938, p. 59. 

27. Fortune, February, 1940, p. 64. 
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the 1929 average, and represents one-fourth more buying power because 
prices are now lower.?8 More encouraging still is the fact that the wage 
earner is getting a higher proportionate share of the product of our manu- 
facturing industries. In 1929 industrial workers received only $10,894,000,000 
in wages, while in 1941 they will receive an estimated $12,820,000,000, or 
an increase of 18 per cent. On the other hand these industries in 1929 paid 
$3,954,000,000 in net profits, while in 1941 they will pay only $3,320,- 
000,000, or 16 per cent less.29 Whether this trend will endure after the 
defense boom is over will depend largely upon governmental policy and 
labor's ability to make its demands effective. 


From the foregoing, then, we can draw the conclusion that decent wages 
have an economic as well as a moral sanction. One factor in production 
cannot continue to prosper at the expense of the others, just as one economic 
group or one nation cannot forever grow rich while the others suffer injustice. 
As ri Pius XI points out, human society forms a single organism of which 
all individuals, groups, and nations are members, and one member cannot 
suffer injury without the whole body suffering.3° 


We might illustrate this truth by further examples. Our nation has been 
suffering from a lack of proper balance between industry and agriculture. By 
means of organization, high tariffs, and general economic 
Balancing and political influence, industry has been able to claim an 
Industry and unfair portion of the national income, so that today our gov- 
Agriculture = ernment must pay out hundreds of millions annually in an 
effort to restore the balance. Such is the plight of the farmer 
that, whereas 75 per cent of our farms were owner operated in 1880, only 
58 per cent were owner operated in 1935. In the State of Oklahoma 
only 0.7 per cent of the farms were tenant operated in 1880, while in 
1935, 61 per cent were tenant operated.3! These figures suggest the farmet’s 
losing struggle for economic independence and social justice. One of the 
causes can be seen in the disparity between prices in agriculture and in- 
dustry. If we take 1929 as representing 100 per cent in production and 
prices for both farm produce and farm machinery, we find that in 1933, 
after the depression came, farm production remained at 94 Be: cent while 
prices for farm produce fell to 37 per cent. On the other hand farm machin- 
ety prices were maintained at 94 per cent by cutting production to only 20 
per cent and throwing thousands out of work.3? Because the buying power 
of our agricultural population fell in relation to the rest of the country, in- 
dustry, transportation, and our whole economy suffered. 


And here is one phase of our economy, we are glad to say, where co- 
operatives are beginning to bring real help. The encouragement which our 
Federal government is giving to co-operative farm enterprise is not the least 
of our government’s aid to the farmer. What can be done is indicated by 
comparative figures. In 1933 the farmers of Denmark, largely a co-operative 


28. United States News, May 23, 1941, pp. 20, 21. However, price inflation and 
taxes will probably wipe out this gain very soon. 

29. Ibid., May 2, 1941, pp. 20, 21. 

30. Quadragesimo Anno, 75, 89, 90. 

31. The National Forum, of. cit., Farm. 

32. Ibid. 
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country, got 63.4 per cent of the farm income; the processors and distributors 
got only 36.6 per cent. The 1934 figures for ten major farm products in 
capitalistic United States show that the farmer got only 38.5 per cent of the 
wealth he produced, while processors and distributors got 61.5 per cent.33 
Again, it is the old difficulty of poor distribution, of excessive profits to 
middlemen depriving other economic groups of a fair return on their invest- 
ment or a fair wage for their labor. Figures for U. S. industry in 1933 show 
that the cost of distribution in practically every line is greater than the cost 
of production, which means that the worker is either underpaid or the con- 
sumer is over-charged and the buying power of the masses is lowered to the 
detriment of our whole economy.34 We cannot have successful mass pro- 
duction without mass distribution and mass consumption. 

The same general argument holds in the international sphere. If we want 
to prosper by international trade, we must make it possible for other nations 
to buy from us. They cannot get the money to buy from us unless we buy 
from them. After the World War we found ourselves a great creditor natioa 
with most of the world’s monetary wealth as well as its capacity for produc- 
tion. We wanted the other nations to pay us the war debts in gold when we 
already had most of the gold, and were unwilling to spend it for the products 
of other nations. How could other peoples have buying power to absorb our 
products when we put up tariff walls against their products? Naturally, they 
retaliated by high tariffs of their own, by revaluating their currency, by dump- 
ing goods on the world market produced by underpaid labor. The result 
was a world depression. If one member of the social organism suffers, the 
whole organism is bound to suffer. That is why Pope Pius XI writes that 
“it would be well if the various nations in common counsel and endeavor 
strove to promote a healthy economic co-operation by prudent pacts and insti- 
tutions, since in economic matters they are largely dependent one upon the 
other, and need one another’s help.”’35 


THE PRINCIPLES OF JUST DISTRIBUTION 


We have spoken of the general teaching of the Church regarding property 
and have pointed out that the common good and the primary rights of man 
are fundamental principles in considering just distribution, The greatest 
difficulty lies in applying these principles to concrete cases and circumstances. 
Ask a theologian if such and such a wage is just, if such and such profits are 
justified, if a labor contract or governmental regulation can be reconciled with 
primary human rights, and he must go into many technical details and con- 
sider many angles before he can give a clear-cut answer. Pius XI does not 
minimize the task of those who would work for social justice. But, he reminds 
us, “‘to face stern combats is the part of a Christian: and to endure labor is 
the lot of those who, as good soldiers of Christ, follow closely in His foot- 
steps.”36 Furthermore, ‘‘no easy task is here imposed upon the clergy, where- 


33. Ibid. 

34. Ibid. 

35. Ouadragesimo Anno, 89. 
36. Ibid., 138. 
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fore all candidates for the sacred priesthood must be adequately prepared to 
meet it by intense study of social matters.’’37 


What more particular principles or norms have we to guide us in the 
search for just distribution? Under our capitalistic system we speak of four 
factors which contribute to production: capital, labor, land, and business 
enterprise; and it is generally accepted that these factors have the right to 
divide up the product. Capital gets its interest; labor gets its wages; land 
gets its rent; and business enterprise gets its profits. Catholic teaching leaves 
no doubt as to the justice of such an arrangement.38 The question, then, is 
one of proportion or balance between the share which goes to each of these 
four factors in production. Usually the capitalist, the landowner, and the 
business enterpriser have been in a favored position to claim their share and 
more of the product. It is not said that injustice has not been and cannot be 
done them, but we shall occupy ourselves here mainly with the weak partner 
in our productive process, with the wage-earner whose only means of winning 
a share of the world’s goods is the labor of his hands. Later we shall sum- 
marize the just claims of each factor. 

We can do no better than quote the Quadragesimo Anno: 


Every effort, therefore, must be made that at least in the future a just share 
only of the fruits of production be permitted to accumulate in the hands of the 
wealthy, and that an ample sufficiency be supplied to the working-man. The pur- 
pose of this is not that these become slack in their work, for man is born to labor 
as the bird to fly, but that by thrift they may increase their possessions and by the 
prudent management of the same may be enabled to bear the family burden with 
greater ease and security, being freed from that hand-to-mouth uncertainty which 
is the lot of the proletarian. Thus they will not only be in a position to support 
life’s changing fortunes, but will also have the reassuring confidence that when 
their lives are ended, some little provision will remain for those whom they leave 
behind. ... This program cannot, however, be realized unless the propertyless wage- 
earner be placed in such circumstances that by skill and thrift he can acquire a cer- 
tain moderate ownership....In the present state of human society, however, We 
deem it advisable that the wage contract should, when possible, be modified some- 
what by a contract of partnership....In this way wage-earners are made sharers in 
some sort in the ownership, or the management, or the profits.39 


And then, after condemning the claims of those who say labor should have 
the whole product, and reminding us that capital, brains, and labor must com- 
bine to produce fruit, the Holy Father gives us the further principle: “The 
wage paid to the working-man must be sufficient for the support of himself 
and his family.’’40 

Man has the primary human right to life; he has the further right to 
marry and have a family; hence he has a claim in absolute justice to such a 
share of the world’s goods which will enable him to do these things in 
decency and security. Just what such a family living wage represents in dol- 
lars and cents depends upon many factors, such as time, place, and living 
costs. Experts have recently set such a wage as high as $2,500 annually. 
$1,500 would seem to be an absolute minimum in view of the general stand- 


37. Ibid., 142. 

38. Quadragesimo Anno and Distributive Justice, passim. 
39. Quadragesimo Anno, 61-65; Compare Ibid., 56-58. 
40. Ibid., 71. 
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atd of living in our country.44 However, as we shall see, it is not always 
siren to say who is responsible for a wage which is in itself unjust. It may 

due to circumstances over which the employer has no control, and there- 
fore Pope Pius goes on in mote specific terms: 


The condition of any particular business and of its owner must also come into 
question in settling the scale of wages; for it is unjust to demand wages so high 
that an employer cannot pay them without ruin, and without consequent distress 
amongst the working people themselves. If the business make smaller profit on 
account of bad management, want of enterprise, or out-of-date methods, this is not 
a just reason for reducing the working-men’s wages. If, however, the business does 
not make enough money to pay the workman a just wage, either because it is over- 
whelmed with unjust burdens, or because it is compelled to sell its products at an 
unjustly low price, those who thus injure it are guilty of grievous wrong; for it is 
they who deprive the working-men of the just wage, and force them to accept 
lower terms. Let employers, therefore, and employed join in their plans and efforts 
to overcome all difficulties and obstacles, and let them be aided in this wholesome 
endeavor by the wise measures of the public authority. In the last extreme, counsel 
must be biker whether the business can continue, or whether some other provision 
should be made for the workers. The guiding spirit in this crucial decision should 
be one of mutual understanding and Christian harmony between employers and 
workers.42 


The Holy Father then turns again to the common good and the welfare of 
the whole people as the prime consideration in establishing wages. He repeats 
that the common good is served by such a wage as will 
Wages and enable the worker to lay something aside for a rainy 
the Common Good day; ee out how important it is to provide work 
for all who are willing and able; and indicates that 
the wage scale has much to do with the common good, as a wage either too 
high or too low will cause unemployment. Next he insists upon the necessity 
of a reasonable relationship between the different wage groups, as well as be- 
tween the prices charged for the products of the different economic groups, 
because human society is a single organism, and there must be the proper bal- 
ance between its various members if the whole organism is to thrive and man- 
kind is to be lifted to that higher level of prosperity and culture which, prop- 
erly used, is a singular help to virtue. To attain this end and a general reform 
of the social order, proper social legislation is necessary, but especially the 
re-establishment of vocational groups.# 

It will be noticed that the Holy Father keeps reverting to the general 
welfare or the good of the workers as the dominant factor in deciding what 
wages are to be paid, whether a business should continue or not, what prices 
are to be charged. It is not our purpose here to go into further detail in the 
matter of applying the principles of just distribution or of seeking a solution 
for the problem. I have tried to state the problem, show its importance, and 
indicate the principles by which it must be solved. For a detailed and able dis- 
cussion of the whole problem I can do no better than refer those interested to 


41. See footnote 22. 

42. Quadragesimo Anno, 72, 73. 

43. Ibid., 74 seq. These vocational groups, I understand, will receive some more 
or less detailed treatment in another paper. 
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Monsignor John A. Ryan’s classic on the subject, Distributive Justice, from 
which I quote in closing: 


The adult male laborer has a right to a wage sufficient to provide himself and 
family with a decent livelihood, and the adult female has a right to remuneration 
that will enable her to live decently as a self-supporting individual. At the basis 
of this right are three ethical principles: all persons are equal in their inherent 
claims upon the bounty of nature; this general right of access to the earth becomes 
concretely valid through the expenditure of useful labor; and those persons who 
are in control of the goods and opportunities of the earth are morally bound to 
permit access thereto on reasonable terms by all who are willing to work. In the 
case of the laborer, this right of reasonable access can be effectuated only through 
a living wage. The obligation of paying this wage falls upon the employer because 
of his function in the industrial organism. And the laborer’s right to a living wage 
is morally superior to the employer's right to interest on his capital. Laborers who 
put forth unusual efforts or make unusual sacrifices have a right to a proportionate 
excess over living wages, and those who are exceptionally productive or exception- 
ally scarce have a right to the extra compensation that goes to them under the 
operation of competition. Laborers who are receiving the “equitable minimum” 
described in the last sentence have a right to still higher wages at the expense of 
the capitalist and the consumer, if they can secure them through the processes of 
competition; for the additional amount is an ethically unassigned or ownerless 
property which may be taken by either laborer, capitalist, or consumer, provided 
that there is no artificial limitation of supply.44 


So much for labor and capital. Now to use Monsignor Ryan’s summary 
of the whole problem of just distribution: 


The landowner has the right to all the economic rent, modified by the right of 
his tenants and employees to a decent livelihood, and by the right of the State to 
levy taxes which do not substantially lower the value of the land. The capitalist 
has a right to the prevailing rate of interest, modified by the right of his employees 
to the “equitable minimum” of wages. The business man in competitive conditions 
has a right to all the profits that he can obtain, but corporations possessing a 
monopoly have no right to unusual gains except those due to unusual efficiency. 
The laborer has a right to living wages, and to as much more as he can get 
competition with the other agents of production and with his fellow-laborers.45 


DISCUSSION 


FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O. F. M.: — The papal social encyclicals insist on 
the living wage as a matter of justice. The most effective manner of implementing the 
social doctrine of the Church is not mere preaching and teaching, but the example of 
the clergy and of religious. Whenever possible we must pay a living wage to our help, 
whether it be teacher or janitor, principal or kitchen maid. Pope Pius XI gave us a 

good example in this respect. Joseph H. Wels, S. J., writing to the editor 
Good of America, January 16, 1937, called attention to some facts about the 
E le *mployees of Vatican City, taken from the Paris Croix. The code for 
xaMpl€ the employees of Vatican City distinguishes itself by a Christian spirit, 
a regard for the dignity of man, and for the value of labor. One and 
the same employee cannot hold several offices. The work day is seven hours. All 
workers and officials get a vacation with pay. If an employee has been sick for more 
than six months, he receives two-thirds of his normal pay. If an employee has con- 
tracted a disease in consequence of his labor, he receives during the entire course of 
his illness his full wages or salary. Employees of the Vatican who reside in Vatican 
os hae free lodging, exemption from taxation, and from Custom on all articles 
of food. 


44. Distributive Justice (New York, 1927), p. 315. 

45. Ibid., p. 316. It is always presupposed, however, as the author points out else- 
where (Ibid., pp. 339, 340), that all the laborers receive the “equitable minimum” 
before they may justly compete with one another for wages above this minimum. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ECONOMICS ON THE MODERN 
TREND IN OUR GOVERNMENT 


Fr. SERAPH W. ZEITZ, O. F. M. 


A world in transition is writing another chapter to a never-ending dis- 
cussion — the proper relationships of government to economic life. Trends 
in government and economics, their inter-relationships, and their influences, 
one upon the other, comprise a goodly portion of recorded history. The 
world of the moment, tortured by ideological conflict, involving political and 
social philosophy, is making its contribution. 


This contribution — its nature and scope, its importance, its final form — 
can never be determined or appreciated unless we definitely agree upon the 
meaning of the terms involved. Consequently it is of utmost importance 

that we be clear and concise as to the meaning of economics. We 
Economic use the term not in its narrow root-meaning, ‘the art of house- 
Life hold management,” but rather in the broader encyclopedic defi- 

nition of political economy, namely, “‘the social science which 
treats of man’s activities in providing the material means to satisfy his wants.” 
Thus the term economics reduced to its barest essentials can be summed up 
as the science which deals with economic life. But in what does economic 
life consist? The Brookings Institution report, Government and Economic 
Life, compiled by Lyon, Watkins, Abramson, and associates, admirably an- 
swers this question when it says: 


Economic life may be said to consist of all of those activities in which people 
engage in an effort to live and supply themselves with the goods and services they 
wish to have. It is equivalent to what is sometimes referred to as the industrial 
life of a nation, but if so used, it is not in the narrow sense of manufacturing, or 
merely certain activities as distinguished from commerce, but in the all-inclusive 
sense of the work of human beings in whatever form. Obviously the variety of 
activities included in our economic or industrial life is almost limitless. Yet all 
relate to and are part of three fundamental processes. In simple language these 
three processes are: determining what goods and services shall be produced, deter- 
mining by what methods they shall be produced, and determining how they shall 
be shared. On the surface and in their structure the economic life of nations varies 
greatly. Yet in every economic system — primitive, ancient, medieval, or modern — 
economic life consists of cartying on the three basic processes or functions just 
mentioned.,! 


Similarly we must be equally insistent upon a clear understanding of the 
meaning of the term “government.” By “government’’ is meant that law- 
fully established agency which, through the formulation, execution, and in- 
terpretation of just laws, attempts to attain for those who live under it true 
earthly happiness. However, in referring to government as a “lawfully 
established agency,” we must not think of government as an autonomous 
entity, existing independently outside of nations or individuals. Nor should 
we think of this agency in highly personal terms — as a specific administra- 
tion or group of office-holders. We correctly understand the term when we 


1. L. S. Lyon, M. W. Watkins, V. Abramson, Government and Economic Life (The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1939), I, 4. 
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perceive that it is likewise a “‘process.” In this respect the Brookings Institu- 
tion report already referred to is worthy of consideration. 


It is important to view government in a democracy not only in mechanical 
terms of existing laws or office-holders, but also as a process. It is a process not 
only of making laws and enforcing them, but one in which, from many individual 
and often conilicting views, there are selected or fashioned the purposes and objec- 
tives which shall be regarded as those, as Bryce puts it, of “the community as a 
whole” — as those for the achievement of which legislation and administration 
shall be designed. In this process of determining public policies in a democracy, 
the work of legislators, executives, and judges is of an importance comparable only 
to that performed by nominations, campaigns, and elections and the related activi- 
ties through which legislators, executives, and judges are chosen. 

Government viewed as a process is government more or less continuously under- 
going change. It is constantly influenced by existing law and officials; actions of 
government lead to other governmental actions; external conditions and circum- 
stances have an effect. It is a process in which, in a democracy, individuals are 
free to express their views and to seek their private interest, within the limits of 
regulations which collectively they themselves create. The process itself is their 
own creation, and is as open to change as the objectives which are sought 
through it.2 


‘From the very moment that Almighty God established the family as the 
primary unit of authority, and vested in the father of the family the power 
to rule, the growing process of government is discernible. With the family 

government grew and expanded. More readily than at any 
Development other time in the history of mankind does one note the 
of Government close relationship between the process of government and 

man’s economic life. The right to rule was partially based 
upon man’s ability to provide for those who depended upon him. It was 
but natural that as the family increased, so, too, did the land under its con- 
trol. Since the oldest member of the family benefited for a time from the 
labor of the younger members, more wealth and land accrued to him, so that 
his power to rule was exercised not only over his immediate family, but over 
its various branches as well. Following this natural development the patri- 
archal government of the tribe later became the monarchical government of 
the early City States, which were formed primarily for the protection of the 
tribe. 


Soon other men acquired land-wealth comparable to that of their ruler, 
and quite humanly demanded their voice in the authority of the government. 
The aristocracy had come to the front. With the constant expansion into new 
territories contacts were established with other nations, resulting in the open- 
ing of a new field of endeavor—trade and commerce. New wealth was 
obtained, wealth in goods other than that produced from the soil. As the 
number of owners of this new wealth increased, their voices were raised in 
demanding their part in the rule of the nation. This rising middle class gave 
to the governments of the day some semblance of democracy, though still 
far from our idea of a democracy today, for great numbers of the people still 
lived in abject slavery. This summarizes the history of the natural 
or process of government. In the Greek City States of the fourth century 
before Christ, the process of government had come to a halt. 


2. Ibid., p. 8. 
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In the above brief sketch of the history of primitive rule there are found 
the only three permanent types of government recognized by students of 
government — the monarchy, the aristocracy, and the democracy. All other 
forms of government may be reduced to one of these three forms, which are 
said to be recurring in a constant cycle. Now, why should the natural progress 
of government have been curtailed and men forever after forced to return, 
either to one of the three permanent types, or to anarchy? Three reasons for 
this state of affairs seem to stand out in history: First, rulers did not recognize 
the fact that government was a process. Secondly, it was not patent to them 
that the economic life of man was as alive as man, and constantly on the 
move. And thirdly, they failed to perceive the importance of the relationship 
between government and economic life. 

The history of the past clearly reveals the failure of man to detect within 
government its power and inclination to grow. At no time in history is it 
possible to find government smoothly passing from one stage in its develop- 
ment to another. Men have fought against almost every governmental change. 
And so it is that periods of anarchy and tyranny have always served as the 
ingredients of the mortar binding together the various stages of government. 
The short-lived tyrants of the ancient Greek States and the final anarchy of 
Athens in particular are excellent examples of man’s constant battle against 
the evolution of government. 

That men thought such a thing as a static economic life not only possible, 
but the ideal in many cases, is very evident to all. The aristocratic land-owners 
of the ancient Greek States as well as those of Great Britain in the sixteenth 

century made every effort to maintain in perpetuum the economic 
Static policy of their day, by their vain attempt to limit in the minds of 
Economy men the definition of wealth to land and that produced by the 

land which they owned. With the dawn of trade and commerce 
those in power found it convenient to thwart any such new economic trend by 
the device of taxes, tariffs, and embargoes. Thus they hoped to secure their 
own economic status by preventing the rise of any new wealthy class that 
should be in a position to challenge their rule. Later on, after such obstacles 
had been overcome by the natural march of civilization, these laws were again 
brought into force by the very ones against whom they first were used, in 
order to prevent others from partaking of what had already been gained. 
Century after century men have failed in every attempt to establish real 
economic security through a policy that tends to stop the prevailing economic 
system in its tracks. 

If men did not fully comprehend the import of a process of government, 
and certainly did not understand economic life, it would be foolish to believe 
that they could see the proper relationship between the two. No one denies 

that mankind always felt there was some sort of kinship 
Bond Between between economics and government. That is evident from 
Government the use they made of governmental functions in order, as 
and Economics they thought, to protect their economic status. What they 

really failed to realize was that the body of government 
had to grow in proportion to the heart that was the economic life of the 
people. And just as one could not stop the heart without killing the body, 
so too, one could not halt the growth of the body without smothering the 
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heart action. Instead of using government as a guide, or at least a protector, 
in determining what goods and services should be produced, what methods 
should be used, and how the accumulating wealth should be shared for the 
benefit of all, two errors were frequently committed. Either government did 
not serve as a guide in determining the economic policy, or its objective in 
such guidance was the well-being of a particular class or group. Both errors 
were fatal to government and economics alike. 


There is, however, one period in the life of man when he seemed to have 
approached very closely to the ideal relationship between economics and gov- 
ernment. After the fall of the Roman Empire there was chaos, and out of this 
chaos there came feudalism. When Sir Charles Petrie in his book The Story 
of Government remarks: ‘There is probably no more misunderstood term in 
the vocabulary than the word “feudalism,” he merely re-echoes the minds of 
most students of government and economics today. For ten Christian cen- 
turies there developed an economic system upon which was based a govern- 
ment that grew and enhanced the economic life of men, until, at the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, man seemed to be about to enter upon the 
Golden Age. There was a gradual abolition of slavery upon which the older 
types of government and economics came to depend. Now every man came 
to have a recognized place in society. Free he was to leave that place, to better 
himself, to lower himself, but not to be without a place. Even the lower 
classes enjoyed life. Of these Hilaire Belloc writes in The Servile State: 


These three forms under which labor was exercised — the serf, secure in his 
position, and burdened only with the regular dues, which were but a fraction of his 
produce; the freeholder, a man independent save for money dues, which were more 
of a tax than a rent; the Guild, in which well-divided capital worked co-operatively 
for craft production, for transport and for commerce —all three between them 
were making for a society which should be based upon the principle of property. 
All, or most —the normal family — should own. And on ownership the freedom 
of the State should repose. 

The State, as the minds of men envisaged it at the close of this process, was an 
agglomeration of families of varying wealth, but by far the greater number owners 
of the means of production. It was an agglomeration in which the stability of this 
distributive system (as I have called it) was ranteed by the existence of co- 
operative bodies, binding men of the same craft or of the same village together; 
guaranteeing the small proprietor against loss of his economic independence, while 
at the same time it guaranteed society against the growth of the proletariat. If 
liberty of purchase and of sale, of mortgage and of inheritance was restricted, it was 
restricted with the social object of preventing the growth of an economic oligarchy 
which could exploit the rest of the community. The restraints upon liberty were 
restraints designed for the preservation of liberty; and every action of Medieval 
Society, from the flower of the Middle Ages to the approach of their catastrophe, 
was directed towards the establishment of a State in which men should be eco- 
nomically free through the possession of capital and of land.4 


Thus does the versatile Mr. Belloc describe a page out of history which may 
just as well serve as a page from the book of the future written by an eco- 
nomic idealist. Had man permitted both economics and government to live 
their natural lives from this period on most probably the new wealth of the 
new world, industrialism, and all the other changes would have been taken 


3. C. Petrie, The Story of Government (Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1929), p. 57. 
4. H. Belloc, The Servile State (2nd ed., Le Roy Phillips, Boston, 1913), pp. 49-51. 
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in strides, and would have assumed their rightful places in the lives of men. 
Faulty economics were not the stumbling block of feudalism, but the evil 
minds and wills of men who wanted not liberty, but license under the cloak 
of liberty. 


What followed was chaos out of which have come anarchy, tyranny, mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy, again and again. Men had lost their true 
sense of values, and had forgotten what the men of feudalism, with all their 
so-called ignorance, had known and put into practice for a thousand years. 


Today the world stands at the crossroads. Its economic problems have 
become enormous and must be solved, or our civilization shall again come 
toppling down upon us. New ideas concerning the relationship between gov- 

ernment and economics, some close to right, others wrong, 
Corporative have come into being. Many nations have had to cast aside 
Plans in their old forms of government entirely. These new govern- 
Governments ments in several instances have torn a page out of the past, 

and have been based upon an often narrow notion of the 
feudalistic economic system. Soviet Russia, Italy, Germany, Portugal, and 
Spain, all stress the corporations in their political economy. Even such a 
nation as Great Britain has long fostered the idea of an advisory parliament 
built upon the corporative plan. Captain Harold MacMillan, a conservative 
repaid of Parliament in 1932, summed up his proposals of such a plan as 
ollows: 


A. Representative National Councils for each industry and /or group of indus- 
tries whose function would be to encourage and assist the efficient co-ordination of 
purchasing, production, marketing, and research, on lines which would enable the 
industry concerned to evolve towards the highest possible unity of policy and the 
necessary degree of centralization of control. 

B. The Councils to be given status by Government recognition of them as the 
authority with which it would deal on all matters affecting the interests which they 
represented, 

C. Provision is to be made for the association of Labor with the discussions of 
these Councils in all matters affecting the welfare of the workers, with a view to 
avoiding strikes and lockouts. 


D. In the ten groups listed by the Board of Trade Journal for the purposes of 
the Index of Production in manufacturing industries, it would be easy to transform 
existing national associations into proposed industrial councils. By extending the 
scheme to the 24 groups listed by the Ministry of Labor Gazette the whole field of 
industry, commerce, and finance would be covered. 

E. A sub-parliament of industry elected from these Councils each sending two 
or three representatives. These representatives would be available for consultation 
by the Import Duties Advisory Committee in its efforts to reconcile the interests 
of eeracing and consuming industries where protective measures were under dis- 
cussion. 


When we see how these newly-formed governments are being built on a new 
economic foundation, and that governments such as Great Britain, still, for 
the most part intact, are on the quest for a better bond between themselves 
and the economic life of their ohne we must realize that the accompany- 
ing economic upheavals must affect our own government and economic life. 


5. J. Strachey, The Coming Struggle for Power (Covici-Friede, New York, 1933), 
p. 240. 
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That we too have undergone vast economic changes in recent years is in- 
disputable. To determine what effects these economic changes have wrought 
in Our government we must first solve or at least effect a compromise regard- 
ing a very pressing dilemma. To review all the myriad changes in government 
is obviously an impossibility. Yet to ignore governmental changes in attitude 
or practice, appertaining to localities, unimportant geographically; to minori- 
ties, weak and lacking vocal leadership; or to unimportant, yet distinctly spe- 
cial-interest groups, is to permit to pass unnoticed, what are not basically 
changes, but rather trends, which, unimportant individually, do in their 
cumulative effects, indicate governmental changes, either accomplished or in 
the process of development. Consequently we shall limit ourselves to those 
changes which are all-inclusive and national in their causes and effects, to 
structural and functional changes which have direct bearing on governmental 
objectives and methods. 

Structurally there have been no appreciable or important changes in our 
traditional form of government. Those changes, resulting from contemporary 
economics, have been wholly organic in nature. They have taken place and 
have been built into the existing framework of our three-branch system of 
government. This is evidenced by the creation of countless bureaus, depart- 
ments, boards, and authorities, supposedly subordinate to and answerable to 
one of the three existing branches of our government. 

In an interpretive sense, what have been these changes? Just as the 
economic tendency to concentrate real and potential wealth in the hands of 
a few resulted in the accomplished fact, so too, do we find a parallel 

lization of governmental power and precedent. From 
Trends in our traditional concept of government, competitive in 
U.S. Government nature, since it involved three interdependent branches 

attempting to maintain defined balances, there emerges 
an organism, resembling a trust or holding-company formation, with the 
executive branch playing the dominant réle. Contradictorily, this has been 
done under the guise of closer co-operation, rather than co-ordination among 
departments of government. In reality, this co-operation consists in the sub- 
aa of the legislative and judicial departments to the executive branch, 
which singly is in a position to dictate governmental policies. Therefore, 
while we maintain the traditional form of our government, in reality the 
legislative makes only those laws desired by a chief executive, while the 
judiciary interprets the constitution and laws, past or present, in the light of 
present or transitional executive policies. 

Structurally then, our government has become a three-pronged pitchfork 
in the hands of the chief executive instead of three distinct tines, constitu- 
tionally ordained, in the hands of the people. 

Functionally, governmental changes have been more subtle in nature. We 
can best determine and gree them if we view them from the angle of 
changing governmental objectives and methods. 


As regards objectives there has been a threefold change. The first of 
these pertains to economic security. This condition has always been a prime 
objective of governmental policy. But, possibly depression-born, there has 
been a change in “emphasis.” No longer is the government concerned with 
mere “‘reasonable security,” hitherto achieved through preserving freedom of 
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economic individuality, minimum regulation of private enterprise, and pro- 
motion of business rivalry. Today government seeks to asswre minimum secur- 
ity to all those who cannot provide it for themselves. The means to this end, 
of course, are still to be fashioned and its final form to be determined. 


Secondly, governmental objectives have been radically altered as regards 
protection of particular industries or economic entities within the nation. The 
idea of applying protective tariffs, licensing controls, outright subsidies, or 
other devices is not new in governmental history. But the reasons for their 
application are new and with startling differences in emphasis. Today, while 
government still is inclined to use protective devices simply to promote a 
particular industry because of general social advantages, it does not hesitate 
to subsidize more and more industries simply to maintain competitive parity 
in an economy sometimes lacking in balance. Witness the Guffey Bituminous 
Coal Act, the Agriculture Adjustment Act, or the extension of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s authority. These devices have made it possible for 
mines to continue operations despite their economic wastefulness; and have 
enabled sub-marginal lands to compete in agricultural markets despite ruinous 
competition. 

Thirdly, governmental policy in regard to “small business” has under- 
gone profound changes. In line with what some economists call the “economy 
of waste” has been the government’s concern for small enterprises attempting 
to compete with bigger industrial rivals. One school of thought maintains 
that by keeping small businesses alive, despite loss of technical efficiency, 
there are great social advantages to be had, in that wider personal opportunity 
in competitive fields is possible. A second school goes farther and insists that 
eventually there is no loss of technical efficiency since, in the development 
which constitutes progress, small businesses are more easily adapted to change. 


As regards governmental changes in method there has likewise been a 
threefold development. In the field of governmental control and management 
of private enterprise we see new developments day by day. Governmental 

methods of proscribing and regulating private enterprise is in 
Growth the process of spiral evolvement, ever broadening, and whose 
of Bureaus ultimate end and form cannot be foreseen. In the main, how- 

ever, the tendency seems to be to depend less and less upon 
statutory enactments administered by ordinary law enforcement agencies and 
courts, and to depend more and more on newly-created bureaus and depart- 
ments possessing quasi-legislative and judicial powers in the conduct of gov- 
ernmental management and control of private enterprise. 


Secondly, there is a noticeable tendency to solve national problems by 
entry of the government into direct production. In this respect witness the 
advent of governmental participation in education, recreation, and insurance 
against unemployment, incapacitation, and old-age. 

Lastly, there has occurred great change in governmental methods of de- 
termining what shall be public policy. In the past it was not uncommon for 
special interest groups to influence government, but it remained for contem- 
porary government deliberately to promote and encourage the creation of spe- 
cial interest groups along labor, production, and consumer lines so as to be 
able better to determine what should be public policy. In witness of this, 
recall recent “collective bargaining legislation,” ‘Consumer Advisory Council” 
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activities, or the hearings of the National Association of Manufacturers and 
Industrialists. 

In conclusion there remains but one observation to make in regard to 
changes in “governmental function.” It is interesting to note that in the past, 
governmental structure and function were the result of national economic 
systems. Today, with our ideal of planned economy, this process has been 
reversed — systems of economy shall and are in the main influenced by gov- 
ernment. However, as in all cycles, this too must eventually change. In the 
end economic systems will outstrip governments and thus necessitate anew 
changes in structure and functions. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. RAPHAEL VONDER HAAR, O. F. M.: — The subject treated in this paper 
naturally suggests the question: What shall we think of the economic and social policy 
of our government at the present time? 

In these few remarks it is possible only to point out one important fact which is 
frequently ignored. 

For several generations our Catholic economic and social thinkers, clerical and lay, 

the Popes, and Catholic bishops collectively, have been advocating 

Social legislation designed to promote the welfare of the working classes. 

Wicgiclast In season and out of season they have preached it. While other 

egisiation = sovernments have heeded the demand, our Federal government re- 

mained inactive, claiming it was not its function to enact “‘class legis- 
lation.” Recently, however, this policy has been reversed. 

President Roosevelt has introduced more social legislation than all other Presidents 
of the United States combined. These measures are of far-reaching consequences. To 
mention just a few: ¢ 

1. The Social Security Act was called the most extensive piece of social legis- 
lation ever enacted by a government at one time. 

2. The Wagner Act guarantees the fundamental natural right of labor to 
organize and to bargain collectively with employers. 

3. The Wage, Hour Bill protects the most exploited workers. | 

4. The Agricultural Adjustment Administration attempts to secure a reasonable 
income for agriculture, the basic industry of the United States. 

5. Millions of destitute families have been supported by the work-relief pro- 
gram in recent years. 

It is indeed difficult to understand that such efforts on the part of the government 
to relieve distress, to guarantee the rights of the working class, and to bring about a 
more equitable distribution of income, should be ignored and even opposed. 

If these measures are not in harmony with Catholic social and economic principles, 
I wonder what our principles really signify and what they are worth. On the other 
hand, if this harmony does exist, we ought to be the first to acknowledge it. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF CAPITALISM 
Fr. CAROL WARNER, O. F. M. Cap. 


“Capitalism” as that word is defined and used in this essay (always with 

a capital “‘C’’) must be distinguished from the connotation given to the word 

when it is used by the average person. The average person 

An Essential uses ‘'Capitalism’” to mean “private property” or “freedom 

Distinction from state domination.’ Such being the general lay idea of 

what is meant by Capitalism, one is cautious if he uses the 

word “Capitalism” only when the necessary distinctions are supplied by the 

context. To avoid the danger of being misinterpreted by the average Ameri- 
can, substitute the word “Individualism.” 


The rise of the phenomenon called Capitalism is more than half ex- 
plained when one eae the true essence of Capitalism. Most important 
then is the answer to the question, What is Capitalism? Preliminary to a 
direct definition of Capitalism, we must remark that it is difficult to define 
Capitalism in physical or legal terms, and any definition resulting from such 
an attempt would be erroneous. 


To a person who places the essence of Capitalism in its physical propor- 
tions or in its: perfection of the techniques of production and distribution, the 
title of this essay — and the essay itself — is questionable. In fact, such a one 
would say that if the essay is to come near the truth, its title must be taken 
as a touch of irony. Because we all can see that larger corporations are build- 
ing larger factories, larger factories are engaged in “‘super’’ mass-production, 
and the automobile which last year enjoyed forty-three improvements now 
claims sixty-four additional improvements. 

The essence of Capitalism must not be sought among its external physical 
manifestations.2 While these externals are as much of Capitalism as the body 
of a man is part of his humanity, the forma — the spirit which animates and 
motivates Capitalism and causes it to express itself in these external acts — is 
something deeper, more pervading, more rational. The final shape assumed 
by an industrial society is not determined by the physical side of industry. 
There is no tablet of stone discovered along with a vein of coal on which it 


1. “The fact is that the word Capitalism is commonly used to cover two entirely 
different things, and consequently is responsible for an endless series of misunder- 
standings and confusions as thought. In its strict sense it means the use of private 
wealth for the purpose of economic production, whether by the individual... or cor- 
poratively, as in the joint stock company which is the characteristic form of capitalistic 
organization in modern times....In the current use of the word, however, Capitalism 
stands for much more than this. Indeed it stands for so much that it is almost im- 
possible to give an exact definition of it. Broadly speaking it may be described as the 
economic aspect of that philosophy of liberal individualism which was the religion of 
the 19th century and which found its political expression in parliamentary democ- 
racy” (Christopher Dawson, Religion and the Modern State, Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1937, p. 132). 

2. John F, Cronin, Economics and Society (American Book Co., 1939), Chap. II, 
passim, Amintore Fanfani, Catholicism, Protestantism, and Capitalism (Unicorn Ed., 
Sheed and Ward, 1939), Chap. II, passim. 

3. Cf. Cronin, op. cit., p. 23. 
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is written: Thou shalt not pay the men (women or children) who dig this 
coal more than fifty cents for each ton thereof. 


If we rule out, as we do, the physical and organizational side of Capital- 
ism as non-essential, we must look for the essence of Capitalism in the mental 
or moral side. It must lie in an attitude of mind, in voluntary acts of determi- 

nation; it must lie in the use or misuse of ethical rules.4 The 
Its Essence determining factor —“‘the formal cause” or “substantial form,” 
Is Rational to use the term of the Schoolmen — is “the dominant mental 
and Ethical or moral attitude of the generations which have built the sys- 

tem of Capitalism.”> The physical and organizational side of 
Capitalism has been built upon foundations laid in pre-Capitalistic centuries. 
You do not find “new” institutions or means in comparing modern times 
with the Middle Ages. The physical and organizational growth of Capital- 
ism has been a continuous and gradual one. The difference — the essential 
forms — which makes Capitalism what it is and distinguishes it from pre- 
Capitalism is the spirit (rational and voluntary) directing the use of common 
means. This difference is precisely the difference between unlimited freedom 
in the use of economic means and the use of economic means subject to social 
control and social responsibility.’ 


By thus invoking morality to sit in on our judgment of Capitalism we have 
squared off against Capitalism. By going further and declaring the moral 
factor to be the essential determinant of the Capitalistic system, we have dealt 
Capitalism a telling blow. For classic Capitalism stands and falls on the 
acceptance or rejection of this principle. All life is divided into mutually 
exclusive compartments, the State, the Church, and Commerce; of which 
Commerce — business — with its own laws, referees, rewards, and penalties, 
is answerable to itself alone. The life blood of Capitalism is not its method 

but its philosophy, its way of life, which, if it could be 
Capitalism expressed in one sentence might read thus: The individual’s 
Is a Negation economic effort and rewards resulting therefrom are not 

subject to the demands of the common good. The essence 
of Capitalism thus lies in a negation, an aberration, an irregularity, and an 
insubordination.? As such it is best illustrated by comparing it with the 
orderly social hierarchy of values which was the positive ideal and goal of pre- 
Capitalistic society. 


4. Cf. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1926), pp. 8-10. “Its [result of the secularization of political thought} 
essence is a dualism, which regards the secular and religious aspects of life, not as 
successive stages within a larger unity, but as parallel and independent provinces, 
governed by different laws, judged by different standards, and amenable to different 
authorities” (Ibid., p. 279). 

5. Cf. Cronin, op. cit., p. 23, and entire Chapter II. 

6. Cf. Fanfani, op. cit., Chapters II, V; esp., p. 137. 

7. Cf. Cronin, op. cit., p. 36. 

8. Cf. note 4. 

9. “The Capitalistic conception of life is founded on a separation of human aims. 
It fixes its gaze on natural and, in particular, on economic goals. It does not deny 
that a religious order may exist either in reality or in human belief, but it does not 
conceive of this order as able to conflict with the economic order; still less that it could 
contain the economic order so as to bring its laws into harmony with its own” 
(Fanfani, of. cit., p. 137). 
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The main basis of medieval economic life was ethical. Its primary purpose 
was to subordinate the material to the spiritual.10 Here are contrasted the 
frameworks of pre-Capitalistic and Capitalistic societies: 


Pre-Capitalistic Capitalistic 
God Wealth (power) 
Spiritual destiny Material destiny 
Economics as a means Economics as an end 
Norm — moral law (conscience) Norm — expediency 
Social responsibility Social legislation 
Organic society Atomic society 


“The modern (society) State recognizes different ideals. It is secular 
rather than religious, atomic and individualistic rather than organic. Self- 
interest as contrasted with the medieval doctrine of the common good is its 
basic principle. Contract and not status is the determinant of social condi- 
tion.”11 “Successful exercise of power is the ultimate object of capitalistic 
society.’12 

These are serious accusations against the system in which we move and 
breathe and make our living. We have stated that the essence of Capitalism 
is not something positive but that it is a negation —a lack of the necessary 
subordination of the individual to the common good, a revolt against the 
ethical restraints of moral order. Such a definition is almost identical with the 
definition of sin. Will an examination of the rise of Capitalism compel us 
to modify our definition in such wise that Capitalism be removed from such 
proximity to sin? No. Such an examination will but lead to this corroborat- 
ing conclusion: the essence of Capitalism has been distilled from this fact — 
consciously and unconsciously men conspired to defend a system of society 
which manufactured not only pots and pans but also its own ethics. 


When a representative number of persons bit into the tempting apple of 
“more profits,” saying “we shall know the difference between good and 
evil” — Capitalism let out its first infant cry. It suckled itself on the same 

fruit, and in the eighteenth century it was able to strike its 
The Heresy chest and say to King, Pope, and humanity ‘To-day I am 
of Capitalism a man! I shall take my place along with Church and State.” 

Thus the Nestorius of social teaching became powerful on 
the earth. Nestorius denied the unity of Person in Christ — Capitalism denies 
the unity of 2 yan in man. Nestorius described Christ as theophoros, mean- 
ing that God dwelt in the man Jesus in the same way as God dwells in every 
just man. Capitalism describes man as socially theophoros, meaning that re- 
ligion and morality are but adjuncts to man’s nature which can be and are 
disjoined from man’s nature when man is engaged in economic activity. 

To sum ie Capitalism is, in its essence, the disruption of the organic and 
spiritually subordinated structure of society. It is the great social schism of 
the West. Economic activity was torn out of the Divine Economy of creation. 


10. Cf. Cronin, op. cit., p. 26. 
11. Cf. Cronin, Joc. cit. 
12. Cf. ibid., p. 24. 
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Capitalism is a philosophy of separation and irresponsibility which breaks up the 
moral organism of society into a chaos of competitive individualism. It denies the 
sovereignty of the moral law in the economic world, the principle of authority in 
politics and the existence of an objective divine truth in religion. It makes self- 
interest the supreme law in economics, the will of the majority the sovereign power 
in the State, and private opinion the only judge in religious matters.13 


BEGINNING OF CAPITALISM 


When did this social schism begin? In asking and answering this ques- 
tion it must be remembered that we are concerned with Capitalism (Capitalis- 
tic spirit) in its expression as a social force, not as a passion of an individual. 


The manifestation of the Capitalist spirit in an individual is a very different 
thing from the manifestation of the same spirit in a group of men who have con- 
trol of a social life and who can compel society to conform to that spirit. So long 
as the Capitalist spirit remained the “sin” of the individual, it was not a force that 
would successfully attack the social organism in which it lived.14 


If this difference be not recognized we are in danger of saying that Capi- 
talism began when Cain first traded off rotten grapes to Abel, or when 
some cave man sold his neighbor a defective war club for the price of a 
perfect one. Or conversely, we could be in danger of saying that Capitalism 
began to decline when Francis Bernadone espoused Lady Poverty and was 
buried on the day Das Kapital was published. 

Manifestations of the Capitalist spirit are of importance in determining 
when Capitalism began, only when the classes manifesting this spirit become 
the wielders of power and give society the imprint that stamps it as Capitalist. 
Isolated and individual persons possessed by the Capitalist spirit are to be 
considered only as straws in the wind, shadows forecasting events to come. 


What is the earliest date at which Capitalist classes possessed enough 
power to shape the form and the course of society? At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century Capitalism was powerful enough to begin to revolutionize 

society.!5 By the time of the Restoration (1688) the revo- 
Capitalism’s lution — at least in England — was complete.!¢ At this date 
Rise to Power the Capitalist yet had gained the ascendancy.17 By 1800 
the physical side of Capitalism had completely reorganized 


13. Dawson, op. cit., p. 133. 

14. Fanfani, op. cit., p. 18. 

15. “When the age of the Reformation begins, economics is still a branch of 
ethics, and ethics of theology; all human activities are treated as falling within 
a single scheme, whose character is determined by the spiritual destiny of mankind; 
the appeal of theorists is to natural law, not to utility....The secularization of 
political thought, which was to be the work of the next two centuries had pro- 
found reactions on social speculation, and by the Restoration the whole perspective, 
at least in England, has been revolutionized. Religion has been converted from the 
keystone which holds together the social edifice into one department within it, and 
the idea of a rule of bape is replaced by economic expediency as the arbiter of 
policy and the criterion of conduct’ (Tawney, of. cit., p. 279). 

16. Tawney, Joc. cit. 

17. “By the end of the seventeenth century the psychological attitude of the 
modern world had fully developed. Ethical restraints no longer controlled the forces 
of economic life” (Cronin, of. cit., p. 35). 
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economic means. “In Europe the Capitalistic revolution lasted three centuries, 
from 1500 to 1800, during which time Capitalism was one of the prime 
forces moving and transforming the world.’’!8 Capitalism reached its acme, 
attained unparalleled dominance, in the last years of the nineteenth century, 
when the Capitalist spirit together with Capitalist organization was firmly 
established in nearly the whole of the ruling classes, in doctrines, in society, 
in governments. !9 


Whuy CAPITALISM GAINED THE ASCENDANCY 


those beyond their control. The main basis of medieval economic life was 
ethical. The primary purpose of medieval economic life was to subordinate 
the material to the spiritual. The organic structure and spiritual purpose of 
society had to decay before the atomic structure and material purpose could 
gain the ascendancy. Every loss for the former was a gain for the latter. The 
question is: Why did the ethical organism collapse? There were two kinds 
of forces causing this collapse — those which were under human control and 
those which were not. 


ae rose both from causes over which men had control and from 


Causes beyond human control. 


I. Travel (Crusades, discoveries) 

The great increase of travel which took place in the fifteenth century 
was probably occasioned by the Crusades. The Crusades were the greatest 
mass migrations of the Middle Ages. The judgment which medieval 
society passed upon travelling is in general summed up by this sentence 
from the Following of Christ: ‘He who travels much is rarely sanctified.” 
Travelling was an emancipation from the bonds of public opinion. The 
situation prevailing after an army had returned from a Crusade was similar 
to that expressed in the song title “How Are You Going to Keep Them 
Down on the Farm after They've Seen Paree.” The Crusades increased 
the economic desires of the men who had taken part in them. Increased 
economic desires caused an increase of commerce. Increased commerce 
increased risks. These risks gave the merchants a pretext for taking greater 
profits. 


II. The Black Plague 


More conservative historians say that one-fourth of the total popula- 
tion of Europe was swept away by this plague. Some communities were 
entirely wiped out. The result was the overthrow of all previous stand- 
ards and of stable relations. For example, what kind of men were left 
for government and the priesthood? The Black Plague hit Europe in 
1348. The Renaissance was close enough to the Black Death to have a 
connection. . 


18. K. Kaser, L’eta dell’ assolutismo, p. 32. 
19. Cf. Fanfani, Chap. II, passim. 
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Causes within human control. 


I, The Rise of the Capitalist or Middle Class 


By the Capitalist class we mean the middle, the merchant, class, the 
class between the aristocracy and the serfs. After travels there arose 
greater and more complicated town life; with towns there arose merchants 
and traders. With the increase of traders we have the exemplification of 
the worst fears of medieval theologians: profit, interest, speculation, price 
fixing, etc. The result was usually a tie-up between political and economic 
powers. Through loans of money the Capitalist class aided the kings to 
unite nations. This centralizing broke down local institutions, sometimes 
unconsciously, sometimes consciously, the commercial class using govern- 
ment as a tool.2° Distant markets allowed merchants to get away with a 
lot more unfair practices. Manufacturers, no longer bound by guilds, con- 
ceived ideas of exploitation and adulteration. The Capitalist class acquired 
an international mentality. 


II. Reformation 


1. The Reformation completed the destruction of the social fabric, 
though it was not directly disruptive of Catholic social theory. The re- 
formers did not professedly set out as individuals to break down moral 
social standards.2! In fact Luther was teaching economic ideas of the 
thirteenth century while the Pope preached fifteenth-century economic 
ideas, i. e., the Church tried to keep her social teachings abreast of the 
new conditions. The Reformation helped to complete the destruction of 
the social organism in this way: by causing even more social unrest. 
By the time the Reformation was complete, medieval social institutions 
were entirely swept aside. The new spirit rose quickest in Protestant 
England and Protestant Germany. Catholic countries became second rate, 
because in those countries there were still enough people with Catholic 
ethical restraints to put them at an economic disadvantage. 

2. The Reformation did, however, directly attack business morality: 
(1) The individualism of Lutheranism held sway. The private interpreta- 
tion of scripture opposed the authoritative Church. This led to the rejec- 
tion of authoritative morality. But private interpretation could not solve 
complex economic issues. It stopped at the ordinary man to man prob- 
lems (e. g., stealing chickens). Complex moral problems such as the 
morality of corporate practice, of government power, of labor practices, 
were not even considered. Protestantism advanced no moral opinions on 


20. “When the individual felt the growth within himself of Capitalistic impulses 
and convictions, he perceived that these conflicted with the civilization in which he 
lived and which was defended by many public institutions. He perceived further 
that he could not enjoy freedom of action in accordance with his new tendencies till 
he had created a new civilization in which culture, the State, and public and private 
activities harmonized one with the other. 

“For Capitalism, parliamentary government is conceived as a political instrument 
guaranteeing that the State shall never embrace ideas not shared members of the 
community, and shall never propose the realization of programs injurious to the 
economic ee of the individuals who have captured the State” (Fanfani, op. cit., 
pp. 90, 91). 

21. For Luther, cf. Tawney, op. cit., p. 82 ff.; for Calvin, cf. ibid, p. 102 ff. 
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new economic situations. (2) A sort of positive influence in the attack 
on business morality came from the Puritan worship of wealth, which in 
turn developed from the predestination theory. What indicated that you 
were on the right road? Virtue. But virtue at that time was identified 
with the zealous quest for business success. All of this was based on the 
doctrine of “calling” — if you followed your calling (which at that time 
was “business”), you were on the right road. Soon godliness and wealth 
were identified. ‘‘God helps those who help themselves.” (3) The break- 
down of social consciousness resulted.?2 Acquisitiveness displaced charity, 
honesty, and humility. Left to the mercy of unrestrained greed, the poor 
were terribly exploited. 


THE PATHOGENESIS OF CAPITALISM 


The Capitalist spirit showed itself intermittently in a few individuals, then 
more frequently, until finally it informed their entire lives. Such individuals 
influenced their associates, a large number of whom they drew along with 
them, and these, as years and generations went by, at a given moment (about 
1500) were able to take the controlling power in public organizations, to 
adapt social institutions to the new spirit, to take possession of the State and 
subordinate it to the new ideals. When this combination was reached (about 
1900) society had become capitalized. To quote Dawson: 


Christendom was not only divided by the Reformation, but its energies were so 
absorbed in religious controversy that it was powerless to check the progressive 
secularization of culture. The sectarianizing of the Church led to the secularizing 
of the State and to the increasing subordination of human life to economic ends. 
By the eighteenth century the most active minds had turned away in disgust from 
orthodox Christianity to the new philosophy of liberal humanitarianism, which 
seemed to offer a rational alternative to the religious faith in which Western civil- 
ization had been founded. But this philosophy has failed to provide a lasting 
foundation for culture, and today its ideals are in turn being swallowed up by the 
philosophy of complete materialism. Protestantism, liberalism, and communism are 
the three successive stages by which our civilization has passed from Catholicism 
to complete secularism. The first eliminated the Church, the second eliminated 
Christianity, and the third eliminates the human soul.23 


e phpunee did not originate in Protestantism. Protestantism only fur- 
nished a most nutritious culture for the growth of that spirit which had 
germinated in a Catholic civilization.24 It goes without saying that no civiliza- 

tion has been perfectly Christian or Catholic. Many a 
Protestantism § gray shadow accompanied the brightness of the Ages of 
Not the Father Faith. The ethical ideals and institutions of pre-Capitalist 
of Capitalism society did not automatically make ethical individuals; the 

social framework encouraged, protected, and guided the 
individuals striving towards the personal and communal goal of an ideal 
Christian society. What effort did the Church make to prevent the disintegra- 
tion of this social organism by the cancer of Capitalism? The Church fought 


22. Cf. Cronin, op. cit., p. 24. 
23. Dawson, op. cit., p. 148. 
24, Fanfani, op. cit., Chap. VI and pp. 144-159. 
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to the end to keep ethical control of economic life. The changes described 
above were not abrupt nor so drastic in their beginnings. The ethical ideal 
did not give up that easily. The fact is, that when revolutionary happenings 
began to take place in economic life, teachers of morality had a hard — and 
frequently unsuccessful — task in keeping abreast. Changes were too rapid 
and too great for the social fabric which had been woven about a more placid 
economic life. No replacements were made for the old institutions which had 
fallen victims to the Fest revolutionary stirrings of commerce and trade, . 


THE DECLINE OF CAPITALISM 


W hat is meant by the decline of Capitalism? 


Some say — in fact many say — that the decline of the Capitalist system 
began in the period immediately before World War I.25 Can anyone deny 
that the so-called Capitalist order has suffered a breakdown during these 
twenty-five years since that war? That order which was the expression of the 
Capitalist spirit in its nineteenth century triumph ruled “economics through 
Capitalist industrialism and the ideal free trade, politics by parliamentarism 
and the ideals of democracy, thought by liberalism and humanitarianism, and 
belief in the ideal of progress.’’26 

Then came the World War and scattered that house of cards. But the War 
was itself but the eruption of forces of disintegration which had been at 
work all along. The War was to the Capitalist system what the Black Plague 

was to the medieval system. It blasted the delicately balanced struc- 
World ture of Capitalist world economics. What is more, it mortally 
War I wounded the idealism, the optimism, and humanitarianism of Euro- 

pean liberalism.?7 Capitalist society lost its self-assurance and its con- 
fidence in the future. The forces of disintegration, from which Capitalism it- 
self sprang, and which have never ceased to ferment, were immeasurably 
strengthened by the War. 

Nor have the Christian moral forces of reintegration ever ceased reacting 
against the disruption that is Capitalism. The Church can never cease in her 
constant effort to develop the ethics of economic life. But because of the 

reasons enumerated above, and beginning about 70 years 
Forces of after the Protestant Reformation, the Church sat down on the 
Reintegration job for about two centuries. From about 1615 to 1815 there 

was a moratorium on the Church’s social teaching, that is, 
it is very difficult to discern any Catholic social movement during this period. 
The reasons for this are: (a) The worst abuses were in non-Catholic coun- 
tries, and everywhere the abuses of Capitalism were the result of the disregard 
of Catholic teaching. (b) The Church’s hands were full with self-reform and 
the counter-Reformation. The Church on the whole confined herself during 
this period to the more personal religious aspect of her teaching. She did 
not sanction abuses, but she had no voice in the Protestant countries, and in 
others she was engaged in a struggle to save Catholicity’s very essence. An- 


25. Cf. Fanfani, note 1. 
26. Dawson, op. cit., p. 1. 
Bin ket, thids, 0.2. 
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other. point — the worst abuses did not develop until the nineteenth century, 
and to combat their rise began that Catholic social reform known as the 
Catholic Social Movement, culminating in the great “Social Encyclicals” and 
subsequently, ‘Catholic Action.” 

At this point, therefore, having stated that the Capitalist system is ad- 
mittedly declining because of the forces of further disintegration within it 
and the force of reintegration outside it, we could close our case if we placed 
the essence of Capitalism in its system, in its use of external means. But 
from the very beginning we repudiated this definition of Capitalism. The 
basic methods of Capitalism existed before Capitalism became a social force. 
The ultimate goal of the Capitalist spirit is the successful use of power, and 
it will use any and all means or systems to achieve this goal. That is the 
reason why the first es of this paper was devoted to tracing the development 
of the idea, the ideal, the spirit of Capitalism. We were not concerned about 
the various external expressions of this spirit, such as the Mercantile Revolu- 
tion and the Industrial Revolution. 


So when we come to the present stage of Capitalism and find its system 
crumbling, we cannot ipso facto say Capitalism is declining. 

Having defined Capitalism as a lack of the necessary subordination of 
economic activity to the moral and spiritual end of society, we can maintain 
that Capitalism is declining only if we find evidence that one or all of the 
following trends are in progress: 


1. A trend among individuals to return to ethical ideals; 

2. A trend among States to exercise more authority in pursuing non- 
economic aims and enforcing ethical laws; 

3. A trend to a society integrated by a non-economic and moral goal. 


There is a definite trend among individuals to free themselves from the 
tentacles of the Capitalist spirit and the abuses of its system, by conform- 
ing their actions to ethical standards. The movement to reconvert society 

to ethical standards through reform of the individual person — 
Personal called personalism — is growing among such personalities as Mari- 
Reform tain, Mounier, Peter Maurin, Furfey, Prince, and others. This 

movement, if it may be so designated, does not, however, come 
near to being a social force. Just as there were always Capitalist individuals, 
even in the brightest of the Ages of Faith, so even amidst the darkness of the 
heyday of materialism we have our beacons of individual economic morality. 
The Capitalist spirit took seven centuries of incubation in individuals before 
it became powerful enough to attack the social organism. Nevertheless, the 
decline of the Capitalist spirit in the individual is the first requisite for a 
decline of the social force of Capitalism.28 And today among persons who 
have retained a true religious sense, there is a revolt against the existing 
social order and a demand for a civilization and an economic system that 
shall be really Christian. 


Too obvious to require discussion is the fact that the State is recapturing 
its authority over economic activity. Liberal Capitalism — economic individu- 


28. Cf. ibid., p. 151. 
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alism — is in its death agony, even in comparatively democratic nations. It is 

true that, confronted by the handwriting on the wall, Liberal 
“Reform Capitalism has lately donned sackcloth and ashes in the form 
Capitalism” of ‘Reform Capitalism.” The divergent economic systems 

placed under this general heading of “Reform Capitalism” — 
ranging from the mild plans for social amelioration proposed by enlightened 
conservatives, to the thorough house-cleaning proposed by right-wing social- 
ists — have more or less this attitude: they are motivated “by a humanist 
sympathy towards one’s fellow-man, a conviction that a better social order 
is attainable, and the desire to achieve this better order by some democratic 
modification of the present economic system.”’?9 Some of the representative 
proponents of the various systems of ‘‘Reform Capitalism” are: David Cush- 
man Coyle, Stuart Chase, Max Lerner, George Counts, Thurman Arnold, 
Jerome Frank, Edgar Wallace. 

“Reform Capitalism” or liberal humanitarianism, is still Capitalism as 
we have defined and criticized it.30 And although by applying the pressure 
of the modern State “it has been steadily eliminating the old forms of 
individualism and thus destroying some social abuses, still it is at the same 
time creating others, and contains the possibility of a new and more serious 
menace to spiritual freedom.’’3! We subscribe to this statement of Christopher 
Dawson: 


It may, I think, even be argued that Communism in Russia, National Socialism 
in Germany, and Capitalism and Liberal Democracy in the Western countries are 
really three forms of the same thing, and that they are all moving by different and 
parallel paths to the same goal, which is the mechanization of human life and the 
complete subordination of the individual to the State and to the economic process.32 


I do not hesitate to place ‘New Dealism’” under the designation of 
“Reform Capitalism.” It is sufficient to give the principles by which I judge 
not only “Reform Capitalism’ but also communism, nazism and fascism. 

First, if religion loses its hold on social life, it loses its 
The New Deal hold on all life. Religion has lost its hold on social life 

in this country. Secondly, communism is but the develop- 
ment of the secularization of life which is taking place in every country, 
including our own. Protestantism, liberalism, and communism are three 
stages in the one process by which the organic unity of Christian society 
is dissolved. 


29. Cf. Cronin, op. cit., p. 159; and pp. 161, 162. 

30. “No one can dispute the genuine value of the practical aims which social 
reformers set before themselves —the destruction of slums, the abolition of poverty, 
the abolition of war, secondary education for all, higher pay for shorter hours, and 
so forth. Nevertheless, all these aims may be realized and yet civilization may be none 
the more Christian for all that. They could be realized just as completely in a 
purely secular order which entirely rejects every kind of religion —as for example in 
the proletarian order of communism, in the capitalist Utopia of H. G. Wells, and 
even in the scientific nightmare of Aldous Huxley’s ‘Brave New World’’”’ (One 
might include under this criticism the philosophy of the “four freedoms’) (Dawson, 
op. cit., p. 109). 

31. Dawson, op. cit., p. xv. 

32. Ibid., loc. cit. 
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I do not say that this country will necessarily become communist or 
fascist. Most probably it will follow a parallel line of development and 
evolve into a “Statism’’ with enough of a democratic twist to keep it from 
being as arbitrary and inhuman as the other two. But it will be a sort of 
totalitarian humanitarianism which will destroy human liberty and spiritual 
initiative as effectively as totalitarian terrorism. 

As for the co-operative movements, those which are motivated by nothing 
more than the economic gains accruing to their members must be classed 
under “Reform Capitalism.” Only those co-operative movements are contrib- 
uting to the decline of the spirit of Capitalism which are motivated by the 
ethical and spiritual gains of their members towards which the economic 
gains are but means. In this class we place such co-operatives as the Antigo- 
nish Movement. 

The point which needs discussion and which decides whether or not 
an authoritarian government is contributing to the decline of Capitalism is 
this: Is that government using its authority to pursue non-materialistic ends? 

We shall apply this question first to the socialist State. Communism 
and national socialism wherever they are in power certainly have shorn 
Capitalism of its pet political vehicle— parliamentary democracy. In their 
spheres of influence they have suffocated the /aissez-faireism of individuals. 
But does the socialist State represent a decline of the essence of Capitalism — 
the spirit of Capitalism which denies the moral order and purpose of society? 
It does not. The socialist State is the climax, the fullest development of the 

Capitalist spirit.33 Communism and nazism are the com- 
Climax of pleted products of that secularization of society begun by 
the Capitalist liberal individualism. The socialist State carries the heresy 
Spirit of Capitalism to its inescapable conclusion; it makes Cap- 

italist organization and technique not less but more com- 
prehensive; it destroys only the freedom of the individual’s expression of 
the Capitalist spirit by transferring the philosophy and activity of Capitalism 
to the State. 

We need not, for our purpose, attempt to compare communism, nazism 
and fascism with one another. We shall judge them together in the light 
of Catholicism. If they were to conform to the Church’s social teaching, 
they would represent the decline of Capitalism. If they are farther away 
from that teaching, they are but a further development of Capitalism. 


Catholicism stands for unity! Unity in the nation, by the corporate State: 
Unity in the civilization, by the restoration of the community of Christian peoples: 
Unity in the world, by the moral leadership of Christian civilization.34 


According to the social philosophy of the Church the State is a functional 
organism or a graduated hierarchy of corporate groups.3> The true cure for 


33. “Bolshevism is at once the product of the bourgeois society and the judgment 
upon it. It reveals the goal to which the secret philosophy of that society leads, if 
accepted with unflinching logic’ (Bolshevism, Theory ae Practice, trans. by E. I. 
‘Watkin; p. 242). 

34, Dawson, op. ¢it., p. 139. 

35. Cf. Quadragesimo Anno. 
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class conflict is not socialism but the restoration of a corporate social order. 
Therefore all three systems are wrong from the outset because of the socialism 
in them. Fascism is socialism.+6 

The Church is not hostile to the authoritarian ideal of the State. 


Against the liberal doctrine of the divine right of majorities and unrestricted 
freedom of opinion, the Church has always taught the principles of authority 
and hierarchy and a high conception of the prerogatives of the State. The ruler 
is not simply the representative of the people, he has an independent authority and 
a direct responsibility to God.37 


That the ‘Statism’ of communism and nazism is contrary to Catholic 
social teaching goes without saying. But what about the “Statism” of 
fascism ? 


Although the fascist State is authoritarian and hierarchical, nevertheless to the 
fascist, as to the socialist, the State is the one social reality which absorbs and 
replaces all other forms of social organization. It is its own absolute end and 
knows no law higher than its own interest. Even the economic unit of the 
fascist State— the syndicate or vocational group — ought not, as Pius XI points 
out, to be a mere creation of the State imposed from above, but a free and 
autonomous association.38 


So again, each of the three systems in question contradicts Catholicism in the 
doctrine of the State. 

All three are again opposed to the Catholic social ethic in their totalitar- 
ianism. Added to this is the excessive nationalism of Germany and Italy. 
We must conclude that the three systems are but further developments of 
that Capitalist spirit which caused the original disruption of organic and 
spiritual society. Therefore, they are not a decline of that spirit, but an 
intensifying of it. 

When we come to answer the question: Are there States which, while 
eliminating the evils of individualism, are at the same time using their 
power to establish a society integrated by non-economic goals which are 
ethically right?, we must concentrate our attention on those which we con- 
sider farthest advanced in this regard. 

The States of Eire and Portugal stand out as most definitely opposed to 

both the method and the spirit of Capitalism. Although the Con- 
Eire stitution of Eire}? is devoted in chief part to establishing machinery 

of government, we shall ed its Preamble and its section on Directive 
Principles of Social Policy, both of which are proof that the State of Eire 
is establishing a “new order’ that is Christian. The Preamble: 


The Preamble j 


In the Name of the Most Holy Trinity, from Whom is all authority and to 
Whom, as our final end, all actions both of men and States must be referred, we, 
the people of Eire, humbly acknowledging all our obligations to our Divine 
Lord, Jesus Christ, Who sustained our fathers through centuries of trial, grate- 


36. Cf. Dawson, op. cit., Chap. I passim. 

37. Dawson, op. cit., p. 135. 

38. Ibid., p. 136. 

39. Constitution of Ireland, Enacted by the People, 1st July, 1937 (Published by 
the Stationery Office, Dublin). 
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fully remembering their heroic and unremitting struggle to regain the rightful 
independence of our Nation, and seeking to promote the common good, with due 
observance of Prudence, Justice and Charity, so that the dignity and freedom 
of the individual may be assured, true social order attained, the unity of our 
country restored, and concord established with other nations, do hereby adopt, 
enact, and give to ourselves this constitution. 


Directive Principles of Social Policy40 


The State shall strive to promote the welfare of the whole people by eae. 
and protecting as effectively as it may a social order in which justice an 
charity shall inform all the institutions of the national life. 


i. That the citizens (all of whom, men and women equally, have the 
right to an adequate means of livelihood) may through their occupations find 

means of making reasonable provision for their domestic needs. 

ii. That the ownership and control of the material resources of the com- 
munity may be so distributed amongst private individuals and the various 
classes as best to subserve the common good. 

iii. That, especially, the operation of free competition shall not be al- 
lowed so to develop as to result in the concentration of the ownership or 
control of essential commodities in a few individuals to the common detriment. 

iv. That in what pertains to the control of credit the constant and pre- 
dominant aim shall be the welfare of the people as a whole. 

v. That there may be established on the land in economic security as 
many families as in the circumstances may be practicable. 

The State shall favor and, where necessary supplement, private initiative 
in industry and commerce.... 

The State pledges itself to safeguard with especial care the economic interests 
of the weaker sections of the community, and, where necessary, to contribute to the 
support of the infirm, the widow, the orphan, and the aged.... 


As far as we can judge by her Constitution and National Labor Law, 

Portugal is a State which not only rejects the Capitalist spirit but also follows 

almost to the letter, the social order demanded by Pope Pius XI 

Portugal in Quadragesimo Anno. We shall give you a pertinent part of 

her Labor Law and Constitution and let you judge for yourselves 

(Labor Law is given in full in the Appendix). We shall quote from the 

National Labor Law,4! which contains and develops the sneiat and economic 
principles of the Constitution.4? 


TITLE I 
Individuals, the Nation, and the State in the Economic and Social Order 


Art. 1. The Portuguese Nation constitutes a moral, political, and economic 
unity, whose goals and interests have the primacy over those of the individuals and 
groups comprising it. [This “primacy’’ we must understand in the light of the 
‘ollowing article of the Constitution: ‘The Portuguese nation shall constitute an 
independent State. In the domestic sphere its sovereignty shall only admit the 
limitations of morality and law (italics mine), and internationally, those re- 
strictions imposed by conventions or treaties freely concluded, or by customary 
law freely accepted.... It is the duty of the State: 


40. Ibid., Article 45, p. 94. 

41. Statut du Travail National de la République Portugaise (published by Secre- 
tariat de la Propagande Nationale, Lisbon, 1940). 

42. Political Constitution of the Portuguese Republic (published by same, 1937). 
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(1) To promote unity of the nation and establish order according to 
law by determining and compelling respect for the rights and guarantees derived 
from morals, equity, or law, for the benefit of individuals, families, local 
autonomous bodies, and other corporate, public, or private entities; 
(2) To co-ordinate, instigate, and direct all social activities and to promote 
due harmony of interests, subject to those of a private nature being lawfully 
subordinate to the general interest. 
(3) To strive for improvement in the condition of the least favored 
classes of society, and to prevent their standard of life from falling below 
an adequate human minimum.’’} 
Art. 2. . The economic organization of the nation must obtain the maximum 
production and wealth for the welfare of society, and create a collective existence 
assuring authority for the State and justice for all citizens. 

Art. 3. The Portuguese State is a unitary and corporative republic founded 
on the equality of citizens before the Jaw and on the right of all classes of society 
to participate in the benefits of civilization. 


We readily admit that law is one thing and observance of it another. 
Even in the Middle Ages there were wide gaps between theory and practice. 
But the whole point depends on the attitude the people took to the diver- 
gence. In the Middle Ages society as society was continually striving for the 
ideal social order —the perfect expression of the Divine Law in society. 
The divergence was constantly being fought against (not encouraged). There 
was a constant pressure of public opinion, custom, and eae institutions 

being brought to bear against individuals who got out of 
we 2 nents line. The constitutions of Eire and Portugal were chosen 
of the Spirit by national plebiscites. These nations have set before them- 
of Capitalism selves a truly ethical and spiritual ideal and have established 

laws which, if observed, will lead them to it. These two 
countries recognize that in its effort to bring the ideal into actuality the 
State has rights and responsibilities independent of the will of its members. 

At least in these two countries, then, there is a trend to a society in- 
tegrated by a non-economic and moral goal. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been objected that, if we wish to be fair or accurate, we should 
re-title this paper: ‘“IThe Rise and Decline of Individualism,” or “The Rise 
and Decline of the Abuses of Capitalism.”” But our contention is that his- 
torical Capitalism, the Capitalism that has shaped society for four centuries, 
cannot be defined as merely the use of private wealth for the purpose of 
economic production whether by the individual or the joint stock company. 
The essential mark, the distinguishing note, of Capitalism which made society 
what it is today lies much deeper than its economic method. To say that 
its economic aspect alone makes Capitalism what it is, is tantamount to saying 
that the philosophy of present society and that of pre-Capitalist society are 
identical, and that the Church cannot be opposed to the present social order 
and philosophy simply because the Church always did approve of the use of 
wealth for economic gain, whether the user was an individual or a company 
of stockholders. “Most of the major elements of our present economic 
system do not differ essentially from the pre-Capitalist methods of pro- 
duction or finance from which they evolved.”43 For example, by the hd of 
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the Middle Ages society had developed a banking system for loans to the 
government. Italian banks at times financed two or three governments (and 
Papal armies). These banks in Italy, which were the models for the banking 
systems of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries in England, 
France, and Holland, already had an exchange system, double entry book- 
keeping, limited liability companies, insurance, wholesaling, and stock. They 
worked out international commercial law, and learned the use of statistics. 

Capitalism is what it is today and what it has been in the last four 
centuries, precisely because of its spirit, the f paged on: which guided its use 
of economic means. This philosophy is called by Pope Pius XI Individualism, 

“Liberalism,” and the /aw of Free Competition. The Pope 
Capitalism says this philosophy is ‘ignorant or forgetful’ of morality. 
Philosophy This philosophy teaches that if everybody tries to get the 
things social justice demands and tries to keep everyone else 
from getting them, everybody will finally get them (Quwadragesimo Anno, 
pp. 25, 26. Paulist Press). The rulers of the world went pagan, called 
themselves Rationalist and Individualist, and the rest of us tagged along 
(p. 38). Individualism ended in a few owning a great deal and controlling 
far more, and using their power for more power (pp. 29, 30). Immorality 
and Individualism wrecked the old guilds (p. 28) and permitted govern- 
ments to do next to nothing (p. 25). The new domination of the few used 
governments for themselves (p. 30). Organic interdependence was long ago 
broken (p. 23). 

Today the world is in revolt against the soullessness and practical mater- 
ialism of bourgeois society. It was seduced by the humanistic idealism and 
smug materialism of liberalism— only to have that bubble burst in its 
face. The new State has stepped in to take control once again, But the new 

State is now divorced from God and His Church. Having lost 
A Revolt its belief in the myth of liberal democracy, it has nothing to 
Without offer its spiritually starved citizens except the naked reality of 
Religion power, and no higher principle of morality on which to base 

it. To supply this lack of a spiritual driving force once supplied 
by liberal idealism, the communists are substituting class war, and making 
class interest the supreme moral criterion. The fascists had to substitute a 
principle that was not as low as class interest so they fell back on the 
idea of nationality unrestrained by the limitations of morality. Nazism also 
substituted unrestrained nationalism seasoned with a biological mysticism. So 
in the new State the subject of the Capitalist spirit, of the pase ideal 
of successful use of power, is the State itself.44 

The reason why I fear for the future of this country is that our civiliza- 
tion is as secular and materialistic as that of Europe. Ours is but a stage in 
the development of that same Capitalist spirit which has brought Europe 
to its present condition. Communism and nazism are but the final phases 
of the spiritual disease which is eating away what is left of modern society. 
Hitler is but an abscess of modern society. How will the disease come to a 
head in the liberal democracies which still cling to a less advanced phase 


44, Cf, Dawson, p. 138. 
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of secularism — liberal humanitarianism? Unless our nation returns to God — 

to Laws not dependent upon the mind or will of men, to super- 
AReturn natural standards, no matter what other standards it adopts — 
to God humanitarianism of the Rotarians, or the racial idealism of the 

Nazis, or the proletarianism of the Communists — those standards 
will be the only ones tolerated. The great danger to be met in this country 
is not the danger of violent persecution, but rather the suffocating of 
religion by the mass-weight of State-inspired public opinion and by the mass 
organization of society on a purely secular basis.4* 


DISCUSSION 


FR. JOHN LOFTUS, O. F.M.CONV.: —I believe that Fr. Carol performed a 
great service for this Conference and for later readers of the Report in emphasizing 
the philosophical and moral errors which lie at the roots of the Capitalistic system 
and are responsible for its evil fruits. 

Basic to any discussion or plan of social reform must be an understanding of the 
source of social ills. Fr. Carol's emphasis upon the fact that Capitalism is the result 
of segmentation of economic activity from the whole of life, with the consequent 
abandonment of essential ethical moral principles, gives us the proper view of 
the difficulties troubling our social world. It also gives us the clue in seeking a 
remedy for the situation. And it throws into proper perspective the nostrum-nature 
of the social panaceas of Communism, Nazism, Fascism, and totalitarian humani- 
tarianism. They are all as bad as the condition they wish to cure, for their nature 
is vitiated by the same lack of principle. 

The obvious consequence of acknowledging that the evils of Capitalism arise from 
its neglect of Catholic principles is that the remedy must be found in a return to 
the teachings of the Church. Man must again accept God and His laws in everyday 
life. Man must again see his fellow-man as a brother, not as a comrade, or a vassal, 
or a voter. Goods of the world must again be held as a means not as an end. 
Progress must be measured by growth in sanctity, not by an upward trend on a 
saleschart or in a bank account. In the restoration of the dignity of every man lies 
the solution, not in the adoption of a specific political plan of reform or adoption 
of so many points or even in counting social gains. 

This suggests the point that the cure has always been at hand. Why hasn't it 
been effective? I suppose the answer is that the cure wasn’t applied. Or that the 
patient wouldn't accept it. Anyway the people of the world need it now. And what 
is important is, how to get it to them. 

The only way is through an intensification of our apostolate in behalf of the 
working-classes. I am reminded of the words of Pope Leo which long have echoed as 

a challenge to us priests: “Every minister of holy religion must bring 
Challenge to the struggle the full energy of his mind and all his power of en- 
io Pest durance. They should never cease to urge upon men of every class, 
OfFTtests upon the high placed as well as the lowly, the Gospel doctrines of 

Christian life; by every means in their power they must strive to 
secure the good of the people; and above all they must earnestly cherish in them- 
selves, and try to arouse in others, charity, the mistress and queen of virtues.” 

Hasn’t our Franciscan heritage a function here? Doesn’t the Poverello’s under- 
standing of the dignity of poverty give us the philosophy and inspiration needed 
to make us first in the field working zealously for the “redemption of the proletariat?” 


45. Cf. ibid., pp. 56, 57. 
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THE AUTHORITY AND TEACHING OF THE CHURCH 


FR, CLARENCE TSCHIPPERT, O. F. M. CAP. 


May 15, 1941, marked the fiftieth anniversary of the issuance of the 
Magna Charta of labor, Pope Leo’s encyclical Rerum Novarum, or as it 
is often called, On the Condition of Labor. 

That word encyclical is derived from two Greek words, en and kyklos. 
En, of course, is our in. Kyklos is the Greek for circle — we have the word 
in our English, cycle. Encyclical, then, would be descriptive of something 
going in a circle, in this case the circle of the earth. Encyclical is properly 
an adjective, as in “‘encyclical letter’; but it has come to be used as a noun 
with the specific meaning of a papal letter intended for all the bishops of 
the world. 

The usual manner of address of an encyclical of the Holy Father is: 
“To Our Venerable Brethren, All Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, and 
Bishops of the Catholic World, in Grace and Communion with the Apostolic 

See.” Encyclicals are thus addressed to the hierarchy, because, 
The Papal as successors of the apostles, they, together with the Holy 
Encyclicals Father, comprise the teaching authority of the Church, and it 

is thus their duty to communicate and explain the mind of the 
Holy Father to the faithful. It is to be noted, however, that Pius XI in his 
encyclical Ouvadragesimo Anno, added to this official form of address a direct 
appeal to the people in the words: “And to the Faithful of the Catholic 
World.” 

Those queer names by which the encyclicals are generally known, re- 
sult from the fact that these papal letters are usually referred to by their 
opening words or phrases. Thus the encyclicals Rerum Novarum, Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, Immortale Dei, are so called because those are the opening 
words of the respective encyclicals. 

Every pope will have occasion to issue a number of encyclical letters 
in the course of his reign. This was notably true of Leo XIII. Many of 
his encyclicals treated of other phases of the social problems now facing 
the world. There were, for instance, his letters On the Foundation of Human 
Society; On the Family and the Holy Sacrament of Matrimony; On the 
Origin of Civil Power and its Proper Co-ordination with the Church; On 
the Chief Duties of Christian Citizens, and many others. But in common 
parlance today, when the term “‘encyclicals’’ is used, everybody seems to un- 
derstand that reference is made to Leo XIII’s On the Condition of Labor and 
Pius XI’s Forty Years After, and perhaps also to the as yet less known and 
less digested one, Pius XI’s On Atheistic Communism. The term “encyclical” 
has almost generally acquired that restricted, exclusive meaning in the popu- 
lar mind. 

Some have found it rather surprising that the Church should have de- 
clared herself only fifty years ago on the industrial problems, when the 
system which had brought them into being had been holding sway for 
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almost a century and a half before that. But we must 
Minding remember that the guild system—the best system ever 
One’s Business evolved — had broken down only in the preceding century. 

Likewise, while the middle of the eighteenth century is 
usually assigned as the beginning of the modern factory industrial system, 
it took decades to develop; it took time for the problems and the issues to 
become clear-cut; it took time for the evils of the system to grow; it took 
time to prepare remedies. Some of the preparatory discussion and debate 
and speculation leading up to the encyclical of Leo can be found in the 
writings of the period preceding its issue. 

Others, again, thought it an unpropitious time for a declaration of that 
kind on the part of any pope. They wondered what it was all about. Wasn't 
everything rolling along smoothly? Why be a kill-joy? The world, especially 
this country, was riding along on a wave of pene ae The new 
inventions of science applied to life, produced wholesale by the industrial 
system and spread among the populace, were promising to develop a race 
of supermen and to build a heaven on earth. Capitalism was working; let 
it work. 

Enveloped in an aura of material progress, the higher and middle classes 
were deaf to the cries of the lower classes, upon whose misery this seeming 
prosperity was built. But the Church, with her ear to the ground, heard 
the rumblings of coming social revolution; she noted that the resentment 
of the workers of the world was becoming more and more vocal; she noted 
that material-minded social theorists were writing to rationalize the revolu- 
tion, and she took a determined stand and gave it official expression in the 
encyclical of Leo. 

There were others, very many others, and among them not a few other- 
wise intelligent Catholics, who could not see why any such pronouncement 
should be made by any pontiff at any time. They bade the pope stick to 
religion and let economics alone. He was advised by these gentlemen to 
cultivate the good old American custom of minding his own business. 

The writer remembers an occasion when he was giving a series of eluci- 
dations on the encyclicals, at the end of which one of the listeners — a non- 
Catholic — spoke up in some surprise: “Why, I see you people look at these 
things from an ethical standpoint!’ In the Middle Ages such an outcry 
would have been unthinkable. Indeed the people of those days would have 
been just as surprised to find that anyone did ot look at these things from 
an ethical standpoint. The guilds of those days were religious societies as well 
as trade unions. And there lies the difference between two W eltanschauungen, 
two philosophies of life. 

The Church has been accused of meddling before now. And there is 
no doubt that there have been Churchmen in the past and present who 
went beyond their province and dabbled in matters not directly pertaining 
to their office. But when the teaching authority of the Church officially 
pronounces upon the right or wrong of a thing, the Church is not meddling. 
She is merely performing an essential function. That is her mission. She 
was commissioned by Christ to ‘‘go forth to preach to all nations, teaching 
them whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
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It is the Catholic view that man has been created for one definite end: 
eternal salvation, and that all things earthly are intended by the Creator to 
subserve that final end. Whatever leads to its attainment is good; what- 

ever hinders its attainment is evil. To act as guide on this 
Mission of way to eternal salvation is the mission of the Church; to de- 
the Church termine what is morally good or evil is her province. There 

is no department of life, no human activity, that is independent 
of this last end, or that is an end in itself. Hence anything human cannot 
be foreign to the Church. Every human activity is subject to her moral 
authority, in so far as that activity touches morals. 


God has created all these material things for the use of all His chil- 
dren, to be used in the satisfaction of their wants and needs. Whether men 
live under a feudal system or a capitalistic system or any other kind of 
system, will matter little to the Church; but when the system under which 
they live works out in such a way as to frustrate the purposes of God, so 
that great numbers of God’s children no longer find it possible to satisfy 
their needs and wants in a reasonable measure, then we have an unjust dis- 
tributive system, and whatever pertains to justice or injustice pertains to 
the authority of the Church. In such a case the Church has not only the 
tight, but also the duty, to speak out, if she would be true to her mission. 
In such a case, she definitely minds her own business when she minds and 
mends the business of others. 

Hence we find Leo saying: ‘The responsibility of the al wgres office 
urges us to treat the question expressly and at length, in order that there 
might be no mistake as to the principles which truth and justice dictate 
for its settlement.” And again: ‘The Church insists, on the authority of 
the gospels, upon those teachings whereby the conflict can be brought to 
an end, or rendered, at least, far less bitter. The Church uses her efforts 
not only to enlighten the mind, but to direct by her precepts the life and con- 
duct of all.” ‘We must not neglect by silence the duty which lies upon us.” 

Even apart from all else, the Church is also interested in the material 
welfare of her children in view of their eternal welfare. It is true that 
Christ called the poor in spirit blessed; but poverty in spirit, detachment 
from the things of this world, can be had also in the midst of plenty. It 
does not demand actual poverty and misery. It is also true that Christ 
counseled actual poverty, i.e., surrendering of possessions; but this is a 
counsel of perfection and was not intended for the average man. It is for 
the heroic, rather than the average. For the average man economic sufhciency 
will be the best condition for spiritual efficiency. The Wise Man of the 
Old Testament proved himself a wise man by his prayer: “Lord, give me 
neither too much nor too little; give me a sufficiency.” Of the two ex- 
tremes, the rich man is to be pitied the more; for we have Christ’s express 
warning and prediction as to the difficulty with which such a one will be 
saved. He is the more likely to be so taken up with the things of this 
world as to forget his Maker and his duties towards Him. On the other 
hand everyone knows that the city slums are not the best proving ground 
of sanctity. Economic depression tends to bring with it moral and spiritual 
depression. Economic sufficiency tends to develop that placidity of mind 
and peace of soul, that absence of bitterness and resentment, which will 
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release the higher energies of man and create an atmosphere best suited 
for working out his salvation. 


Hence it is the desire of the Church—to quote Leo again, “that the 
poor should rise above poverty and wretchedness and should better their 
condition in life; for this she strives.” She would be a poor Mother, in- 
deed, to watch her children starve along the wayside. 


If the Church speaks out so strongly in favor of labor, it is mot that she 
is ‘taking sides’’ in the class struggle. By the very force of her mission she 
must espouse the cause of the oppressed, of those whose 
New Problems — rights are denied, the victims of injustice. She can but 
Old Principles say with her Founder: “I have compassion on the mul- 
titude.” He himself deliberately chose to be one of 
them, a Laborer among laborers. He chose His first followers and agents 
from among fishermen and workers, and sent them out to reform the world. 
During His own lifetime He moved by preference among the poor and 
lowly; He was to be found not in the houses of the rich but in the huts 
of the poor and at the bedside of the sick and suffering. The downtrodden 
and oppressed felt at home with Christ, and they have always felt at home 
with His Church. It was from the ranks of the slaves and the lower classes 
that the beginning was made in the conversion of the Roman Empire, and 
it is with the lowly that His appeal continues to be strongest. It was His 
uplifting teaching of the equality of all men before their common Father 
Who is in heaven, of the eternal value of the human personality, that 
raised their spirits and raised them too in the course of time in the economic 
and social scale. It was these same teachings that developed the splendid 
organizations of the guilds in the Middle Ages. It is this same teaching of 
the fundamental principles of justice, equity, and charity that is presented 
in the encyclicals of the supreme Pontiffs of our times. 

The Church, then, takes a definite stand upon these socio-economic ques- 
tions because she must. She must do so, because these are questions of right 
and wrong, ethical problems, moral problems, and she speaks upon these 
problems with the same divine authority with which she decides any other 
question of faith and morals. Her authority in these matters derives from 
her divine commission ‘‘to teach them all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you.” She speaks authoritatively on those matters that touch the 
temporal welfare of her children, because they affect so profoundly the 
eternal welfare of those entrusted to her care. She thinks and speaks and 
acts as she does, because in so doing she but follows the example of her 
divine Founder, Who “had compassion on the multitude” and “went about” 
among them “doing good.” 

So much for the why of the Church’s teaching on these questions. As to 
the what of her teaching, we shall not so much endeavor to give a detailed 
outline of her stand on the various individual problems confronting her; 
we shall rather try to give the metaphysics, the philosophy, or shall we 
say, the theology, of her position on socio-economic questions, from which 
the conclusions must then flow as a matter of course. 

As Newman has been so often quoted as saying: every heresy is an ex- 
aggeration of some truth. As a rule the Church does not render definite 
decisions in questions of faith or morals, except she is driven to it by 
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controversy. And as a rule she is faced by two extreme posi- 
Two tions on the question controverted, for instance, by a group 
Extremes that holds that Christ was purely human, and by another group 

that holds He was purely divine. And again as a rule, in settling 
the controversy the Church salvages the truth that is in the heresy and lops 
off the exaggerations, and so finds the truth to lie midway. 


Capitalism and Communism are opposite poles of economic and social 
heresy. Both contain a solid, incontrovertible truth, but each drives it to 
disastrous extremes. Capitalism overemphasizes individual rights; Communism 
overstresses social duties. By combining and correlating these two basic 


truths the fundamental principles for the solution of the social problem 
will be found. 


Capitalism insists upon the right of private property, in the sense that 
the owner may do with it as he pleases, without regard to any rights of others. 
In fact, it recognizes no such rights. Business is amoral, it has nothing to 
do with ethics. The priests and preachers who might venture to preach 
upon the ethics of business are meddlers; and the businessman will have no 
one tell him how to ‘‘run his business.’’ To overreach the other fellow is 
good business; to take advantage of the economic weakness of his fellow- 
men, to trick them and practise deceit upon them for financial gain, is smart; 
to grind down labor and exploit workers at the lowest cost to themselves is 
but the application of business principles. Capitalists do recognize civil 
law, but not from an ethical standpoint, but rather from the standpoint of 
police power. Wherever the law can be circumvented or otherwise nullified, 
they do not hesitate to do so. It is every one for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost. It is, for all that we can see, merely the law of the jungle, 
which further develops jungle characteristics in man. Their one ruling 
principle is profit. Whatever brings profit is good. Gold is their god and 
profit is their prophet. 

They insist upon private property and look upon the economic power 
that they wield much as the Hitlers of the world look upon military power: 
whatever they can attain by it, is justified. As a consequence they continue 
to “‘lay field to field and house to house,” leading to the concentration of 
property and power into the hands of the few and the dispossessing of the 
masses. 


Finally their economic power becomes political power, leading to the 
omnipotent State, in the sense that the few possessors obtain control over 
the government, over the making of laws and their administration; the 
result is a State dominated by a financial and business aristocracy. 

Communism overstresses social duties to the extreme of slavishness. It 
allows of no individual rights whatever over against others or in relation 
to the community. ‘The individual withers, and the world [the mass] is 
more and more.” The individual is merely one in a closely huddled herd and 
is carried along by the mass movernent. The one who would break away 
from the herd and go his own way is liquidated or sent into exile. The in- 
dividual exists only for and by the grace of the whole mass. Any rights 
that he may enjoy are those, and those only, which the mass grants him. And 
since the mass can act only through the State and its government, it nec- 
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essarily leads to a dictatorship which demands the services of the whole man 
in every regard. The individual must serve the State with his whole heart 
and with his whole mind and with all his strength. 

Both Capitalism and Communism, because of their denial of a higher 
moral law to govern their systems, must necessarily lead to a denial of a 
higher Lawgiver, to a denial of God, to irreligion and atheism. Both, be- 
cause of their utter materialism and their exclusive this-world interest, are 
degrading to the dignity of man, and make of him a mere mechanized 
animal in a mechanized world. 

The Church strikes a happy medium between these two systems, re- 

jecting both, but accepting the truth that is in each. She, too, 
In Medio insists upon individual rights, but insists with no less severity 
Veritas upon man’s social duties. She, too, insists upon individual 

rights, but bases those rights upon principles far above the ken 
of the materialistic, capitalistic-minded individualist. 

She insists upon the rights of the individual because all men are born 
equal. No man is born expressly to subserve the interests of another, be- 
cause all have the same destiny, an eternal one beyond. All men are born 
endowed with body and soul and with certain inborn needs and wants 
and desires, and with appropriate faculties to fill them. All men, therefore, 
have an equal right of access to the bounty of nature, which God has created 
to supply those needs and wants and desires. Anyone interfering with the 
right of any individual’s access to the bounty of nature is committing an 
injustice by previous robbery. Even from a natural standpoint, the Church 
looks upon each individual as a sacred personality, constituted by the hand 
of God and destined to breathe forth his soul back into those same divine 
Hands when the course of life is run. We are all children of a common 
Father Who is in heaven, and as such are brothers not only in a common 
ancestor, Adam, but in a common Father, God. 


In the supernatural realm, the elevation and glorification of the indi- 
vidual is even more far-reaching. There God has made all men supermen, 
in that “He gave them power to be made the sons of God’ (Jn.i, 12). 
‘According to His mercy He saved us by the laver of regeneration and reno- 
vation of the Holy Ghost’’ (Tit. iii, 5). “You have received the spirit of 
adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba [Father}” (Rom. viii, 15). “We 
are not only called but really are sons of God” (1 Jn. iii,1). “He hath 
given us most great and precious promises, that by these you may be made 
partakers of the Divine Nature” (2 Pet. i, 4). “And if sons, heirs also, heirs, 
indeed of God and joint heirs with Christ’’ (Rom. viii, 17). 

The Church does, then, indeed, insist upon the dignity of the individual 
as a sacred personality, as a child of God and heir of heaven, real or potential. 

And this dignity goes with man, not only within the confines 
Respect for of his church or when he is at the Communion table, but 
Man’s Dignity he carries it with him wherever he goes, into the factory, 

the mill, the mine, the department store; into the office of 
the president of the firm; into the ditch that he may be digging. The Church, 
then, must insist that man be treated in accordance with this dignity, inherent 
as to nature, acquired as to supernature. She must insist that his hours of 
labor and working conditions and wages and everything connected with his 
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work be in accord with his dignity as a human being; that his sacred right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness be safeguarded in every de- 
partment of life, economic and social; that he have the right, for instance, 
to unionize for the betterment of his lot, that he have the right to strike, 
if need be, for the preservation of his human dignity and for the means of 
upholding it; that in all things he be able to exercise his God-given faculties 
for the reasonable fulfillment of his inborn needs and wants and desires. 


The Church does insist upon the rights of the individual; but she in- 
sists with equal vigor upon man’s social duties. Out of the very rights that 
she claims tot the individual arise corresponding duties towards all other 
individuals who have the same rights as he. He may exercise his rights 
only with an eye to the rights of others. She proclaims that it is just as 
natural for man to be a social being as it is for him to be an individual. 
The very gifts of speech and hearing, which enable men to converse with 
one another, the natural dependence of man upon his fellow-men in living 
a fuller life, ° to his being naturally social. And the Church herself is 
the most perfect society, one that reaches out, not only beyond all national 
boundaries, but even beyond the grave, and comprises all those who have 
gone before and are enjoying the eternal reward, or are in an immediate state 
of preparation for it, into one vast communion of saints. Indeed, St. Paul 
has given us a picture portraying a union that is far beyond anything that 
could ever enter into the mind of a communist. The Church is presented 
as the Mystical Body of Christ, where the eye cannot say to the hand, I 
have no need of thee, but where all members work together in perfect 
harmony for the good of the whole. 

Thus, for instance, the Church does insist upon private ownership; in- 
deed, she favors the widest possible distribution of private ownership. But 
she also insists upon the social duties of private ownership; that the rights 
of possession be exercised only with an eye to the rights of all other men. 
It is a private right that must be administered with all due regard for the 
common good. Likewise she insists that any group in the exercise of its 
rights must take cognizance of any other group interested in the same objects. 

All in all, the Church puts industry, commerce, business, finance, and 
all other economic factors in their proper places: they are all to subserve the 
higher purposes of man and the end for which he was created. And that 
includes the State. According to this outline of principles, the State is not 
the master of the individual, but his servant; its sole purpose is the pro- 
motion of the common good and to safeguard the rights of the individual 
as a sacred personality, to the end that all men might have the necessary 
sufficiency to lead the life that God has intended men should lead, and 
thus enable them the easier to attain their final end. ' 

The encyclicals do lay down the principles according to which industrial 
society may be reconstructed on a basis of justice and charity. Pope Pius goes 

further, and suggests a concrete plan of action. He suggests a 
Practical corporative organization according to vocational groups; that, 
Papal Plan for instance, all the workers in the steel industry should be 
organized into one great union; that all employers be likewise 
united into one union; and that representatives of both employers and em- 
ployees should constitute a governing board, which would handle all ques- 
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tions of contracts between the two groups and regulate the relations with 
other industries, and on the whole administer the industry for its own 
greater good, for the service of the public, and in relation with other in- 
dustries. The State under such an arrangement would have the duty of 
“watching. directing, stimulating,” and acting as judge of last resort. This 


that is new. Naturally, different measures will be required. according to 
systems, different in a slave system, in a feudal system, in a capitalistic system. 
Fundamentally the remedies are the same, because they are taken from the 
Ten Commandments, from the natural law, from the teachings of Christ. 


perate clime have the strongest appeal. In the field of weather bitter cold and burning 


spoon, the dollar sign, to gather up all of the 
earth’s wealth. This strange custom of doting upon one implement to the exclusion 
of others is an outstanding example of bad economic manners. 

As at the daily dinner table, so too at the economic board, efficient and sensible 
eating is achieved through 2 co-ordination of the proper use of knife, fork, and spoon. 
The Cetholic Church, 2 gentle and understanding mother, is attempting to teach 
me aes St he aele A ey eS ee Tt has been 
pointed out that there is an exaggeration of a single truth in above systems. 
The individual must be free; the individual must be controlled; iety must be 
served. But neither of these three should exclude the others. That is why the Church 

trying to teach man 2 co-ordination of these truths for the betterment 
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THE SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 
OF THE NEW DEAL 


FR. NEAL MAHAFFEY, O. F. M. CAP. 


The Social Security Act is the first comprehensive piece of social legis- 
lation passed by the Congress of the United States. There have been, it is 
true, a number of social regulations, but on the whole the people of the 
United States had, prior to this, remained unduly individualistic in their 
attitude to the rdle of the State in the social economy of the nation. This 
law, enjoining a permanent program of assistance to the nation’s citizens in 
meeting some of the major economic hazards of modern industrial life, is a 
break with the past. The economic depression of the last decade has had 
this one good effect of bringing men to a better conception of social interde- 
pendence. 

It is the purpose of these pages to examine this act in the light of Catholic 

social principles and to see how far it squares with them.! No 
Ethical consideration is taken of the actuarial or technical problems that 
Aspects have arisen about the law, nor of its administration, except where 
this latter touches on ethical principles. 

The provisions of the act fall naturally into three general classes: those 
providing security to families in economic distress by pensions to widowed 
mothers, maternal and child welfare features, and the extension of public 
health services; the attempt to lessen the distress caused by periodic unem- 
ployment by means of unemployment compensation; and the lessening of 
affliction of old age dependency by a system of pensions and annuities, 


ParT I 
AID TO THE FAMILY 


Under the heading “Aid to the Family” are included titles iv, v, and vi 
of the Social Security Act. These titles authorize grants to the states for 
aid to dependent children; grants to states for maternal and child welfare 
(comprising health services for mothers and children especially at the time 
of the birth of the child, health services for crippled children, protection of 
the homeless, the neglected, and those in danger of becoming delinquent; 
vocational rehabilitation for the physically disabled) ; and the establishment 
and maintenance of adequate public health services. 

The core of any far-seeing social plan must be the child.2 Even the 
features of old age assistance and compensation for the unemployed, are 
fundamentally child welfare measures, the former in the shifting of the 


1. Much of the matter contained in these pages is part of a work in progress to 
be submitted to the Gregorian University. 

2. Report to the President of the Committee on Economic Security (Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1935), p. 35. 
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“burdens to shoulders which can bear them with less human cost,” the latter 
in constructing a “‘first line of defense” of the family in time of lack of 
work. Mothers’ pensions are more directly concerned with the child. 


They are designed to release from the wage-earning réle the person whose 
natural function is to give her children the physical and affectionate guardianship 
necessary, not alone to keep them from falling into misfortune, but more affirma- 
tively to rear them into citizens capable of contributing to society.3 


Security of the home is to be the foundation of security of the nation. 
The security is emphasized by the fact that the amount of assistance will not 
be subject to the fluctuations of private charity from week to week and 
month to month. 

An imposing array of statistics is given to show the need of mothers’ 
pensions, of care for delinquent children, and of a national program of 
public health. There are in the United States 1,055,053 widowed mothers 
with children under the age of ten.4 As in most other instances of this 
kind, there is adequate relief of distress in the richer urban areas, while 
rural districts and the poorer states can give little or no help. 

With regard to the care of delinquent children and children in danger 
of becoming social problems, there is a no less decided need. More than 
200,000 children come before the juvenile courts each year.> 75,000 illegit- 
imate births are reported each year, and in nearly all of these cases special 
social care is imperative for both mother and child. Many cases of extreme 
neglect of children in their homes, of feeble-mindedness in parents and 
children are still unable to be cared for in private institutions. Public poor 
houses, condemned by all standards as unsuitable for such children, are still 
used in some localities, and this use has spread during the depression.® 

The provisions of the Social Security Act relating to aid to the family 
involve two problems from the Catholic standpoint: that of intervention 
of the State in the family, and that of public charity. These two elements 
come into play in each of the three titles, so it will be necessary to examine 
the attitude of Catholic social philosophy to these issues. 


INTERVENTION OF THE STATE IN THE FAMILY 


Catholic thinkers of all times have considered as one of the fundamental 
principles of a sane moral philosophy that the rights of the family take 
precedence over the rights of any other natural society. ‘Since the 

domestic household is anterior both in idea and in fact to the 
Rights of gathering of men into a commonwealth, the former must neces- 
the Family sarily have rights and duties which are prior to those of the 
latter and which rest more immediately on nature.”7 But just 
because of this, its fundamental nature, the family is not a perfect society 


3. Ibid., p. 36. 

4. Social Security in America. The factual background of the Social Security Act 
as summarized from the staff reports of the Committee on Economic Security and 
published for the Committee on Economic Security by the Social Security Board 
(Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1937), pp. 259-271. 

5. Ibid., p. 252. 

6. Ibid, p. 251. 

7. Litt. Encycl. Rerum Novarum, par. 10. 
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but forms part of a perfect natural society, the State. The rights of the 
State can never come into conflict with the duties of this primary cell in 
human society. Nevertheless, because the family forms part of a larger 
perfect society, it must subordinate itself in some matters to the demands 
of the more complete entity. In such subordination there can be no sur- 
render of the rights and duties of the family given it by the Author of all 
society for the proper fulfillment of its purpose. It is specifically in the 
field of the inter-related rights and duties of both societies to provide for 
the security and welfare of their members that the provisions of the Social 
Security Act must be examined. 

The direct rights of the State are concerned with the common good 
of the political society while the direct rights of the family are centered on 
the particular good of its members. It would be beyond the scope of the 
State to occupy itself with the good of individual members or individual 
families of the commonwealth, as individuals, but it may, and at times 
must, concern itself with their needs in as much as they are members of 
the social body. This is the line of demarcation between a Christian concept 
of the State and a socialistic concept. The réle of the State is by no means 
identical with the réle of the father of a family. The father must maintain 
and defend his children, the State must only defend its citizens.§ 


It is only when the needs of the common good demand such action that 
the State may interfere in the economy of the individual families. This in- 
terference can have a manifold aspect. The State may control the economic 

liberty of the family by forbidding it to engage in pursuits 
State contrary to the family’s well-being. On this plea the State 
Interference may forbid mothers to work outside the family to the detri- 

ment of the health and education of their children;9 it may 
forbid the work of children for moral and physical reasons; and it may 
determine the length of the working day to protect the health of laborers. 
The State may indirectly interfere in the economic regime of the family 
in protecting its rights against other subordinate societies in the State. 
An example of this is the safeguarding of the rights of the family against 
the encroachments of industrial organizations. Finally the State may and 
often must come to the aid of the family in a positive way, either by means 
of subsidies or by legislation favoring the family. This last type of inter- 
vention is exemplified by the Social Security Act’s provisions for aid to the 
family. 

Such help presupposes that in a considerable number of families the 
resources of the private units are not sufficient. The presumption is always 
in favor of the family’s ability to take care of itself, and so it rests with 


8. Monetti, Giulio, S.J., La questione sociale, corso accademito di sociologia par- 
ticolare ed applicata (2a ed.), (Alba, Scuola Tipografica Editrice, 1921), p. 231. 

“Potestas autem civilis per se ordinatur ad gubernationem politicam, ut ex superi- 
oribus constat, et ideo, per se non dirigit oeconomicum regimen nisi in his quae redun- 
dant in commune bonum civitatis, et illud possunt impedire aut promovere: reliqua 
enim quae ad privatam familiam spectant, non per leges civiles sed per uniuscujusque 
patrisfamilias prudentiam ordinantur’ (Suarez, De Legibus, Lib. III, c. xi, n. 8). 

9. Ketteler, W. E., Le basi della politica sociale (Roma, Luigi Buffetti, 1921), 
p. 300. 
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the protagonists of this legislation to prove the necessity of their action.!° 
The mere fact that such help would be useful does not suffice; there must 
always be question of the attainment of an end that is morally necessary 
for the common good. The limits of this necessity are often hard to 
trace exactly in practice. There must be question of a good without which 
the existence of the community would be compromised, and which cannot 
be attained by the individual families without the direction and help of a 
higher and more powerful institution.!! 


PUBLIC CHARITY 
TRADITIONALLY THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 


The second problem is the Catholic attitude towards public charity. In 
this matter, as in all related questions of social economy, Catholics support 
the position that, in as far as it is feasible and effective, such measures 
should always be left to private institutions. Doctor Kerby thinks that this 
is merely a ‘‘principle of political democracy. It is not distinctively Catholic 
nor can it be. It is probable, however, that emphasis upon the principle is 
more marked in Catholic than in other circles.’’!? 

Private institutions for the care of the poor are more apt to be motivated 
by religious ideals, and historically the attitude of Catholic teaching has 
always been that care of the poor is a religious act. Either it was considered 
as a demonstration of one’s gratitude to God for the material blessings He 
had conferred upon one, or the superfluous goods themselves were judged 
to belong in justice to the poor, the present possessor being the steward of 
these goods.!3 This concept of charity to the poor shines out in the whole 
Christian philosophy. 


THE CARE OF THE POOR IN MODERN TIMES 


It is clear that the problem of caring for the poor has undergone con- 
siderable change in modern economic society. The elaborate poor-relief 
system under ecclesiastical jurisdiction has long since been dissolved and 
its resources confiscated. The system of mutual assistance worked out by the 
guild has either been outlawed by an antagonistic civil society or allowed 
to fall into decay. Modern industrial society has bred a vast army of 
propertyless, a condition unknown in the Middle Ages. The feudal lord 
of those centuries acknowledged an obligation towards the r in his 
domain; today the poor are disowned by those who have exploited them. 


10. Haas, F. J., Man and Society (Century, New York, 1930), p. 151. 

11. Antoine, Ch., S. J., Cours d’économie sociale (6° éd., Alcan, Paris, 1921), p. 86. 

12. Kerby, W. J., The Social Mission of Charity (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1930), p. 120; cfr. Litt. Encyc. Quadragesimo Anno, pat. 79 (paragraphs accord- 
ing to Nell-Breuning’s Reorganization of Social Economy); Taparelli, L., Saggio teo- 
vetico di dritto naturale (4a ed., Civilta Cattolica, Roma, 1928), vol. I, pp. 561, 562, 
Pate 727,123. 

13. Cfr. S. Basilius Magnus, Homilia in Destruam horrea mea, P. G., xxxi, col. 278, 
par. 7; and St. Thomas, Summa Theol., Ila, Uae, q. 32, a. 5, ad 2um: “... bona tem- 
poralia, quae homini divinitus conferuntur, ejus quidem sunt quantum ad proprie- 
tatem; sed quantum ad usum non solum debent esse ejus, sed etiam aliorum, qui ex 
eis sustentari possunt ex eo quod ei superfluit.”’ 
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Added to this is the fact that the Church can no longer appeal to all the 
members of modern society, by virtue of the common faith they profess, to 
accept this duty of charity. The only foundation on which a modern uni- 
fied and effective program of care for these unfortunates can be built seems 
to be the State. 


A possible alternative to the State’s assumption of this rdle of caring for 
the sis: the orphaned, and the widowed, might have been the modern labor 
union, since it has a principle of unity in the similarity of occupation and 

social condition. Unfortunately labor unions can carry this burden 
Labor _ only in proportion to the ability of their members to pay the added 
Unions assessments in insurance premiums against such adversities. Highly- 

paid and well-employed skilled laborers can pay for this added 
protection; those whose wages are just above the subsistence level cannot. 
A — on such lines, enabling workers to guarantee help to one another ~ 
and to the families of the union’s members would have been more in line 
with Catholic social philosophy, as put into practice by the medieval guilds. 
It was generally na of their constitutions that provision be made for sick 
and impoverished members of the guild, and for the care of their widows 
and orphans.14 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING PUBLIC CHARITY 


Since appeal must be made to public charity, what are the grounds 
on which it must be based? Before the religious break-up of the sixteenth 
century supernatural motives and reasons prompted help for 
Natural the needy; today natural motives must rule the social policy 
Motives of of the State. Society is finally confessing that much of the 
the State misery of the poor is attributable to the economic regime it has 
permitted to rule the social life of the last century. Men are 
losing the prejudice, fostered by the Calvinistic philosophy of life, that 
poverty is at root the fault of the individual. Human beings are not equally 
endowed with natural gifts, and the competition among unequals naturally 
causes an uneven distribution of the rewards. The State, caved of protecting 
the weak, has let conditions go from bad to worse until the very existence 
of the State is threatened by the unprecedented poverty of many of its 
citizens. If the State wishes to escape social anarchy it must fulfill its obli- 
gations of protecting and helping its members.!5 


In the last century there were some who denied the State the right to 
aid these unfortunates. Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) maintained that law- 
enforced charity is inconsistent with justice. According to him, taxing one 
class for the benefit of another does not come within the functions of the 
State. A class that cannot support itself should be cleared away by that 
“natural process of elimination by which society continually purifies itself.’’16 
Such a brutal concept of the function of the State should be contrasted with 
the Christian consideration of the relation of the State to its poor. 


14. Burton, Edwin, “Guilds,” in: Cath. Encyc., vol. 7, p. 67. 

15. Pesch, Heinrich, Lehrbuch der Nazionaloekonomie, Bd. I, pp. 185, 186. 

16. Ferretti, Augusto, L’officio morale della beneficenza, studio critico sull’opera 
di Erbarto Spencer Civilta Cattolica (Roma, 1907), pp. 46, 50. 
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“...if a family finds itself in great difficulty, utterly friendless, and 
without prospect of help, it is right that extreme necessity be met by public 
aid; for each family is a part of the commonwealth.”!7 And more specifically 
related to the matter of this chapter, namely, that of aid to mothers, Pius 
XI wrote: 


If, however, for this gen (the care of the family) private resources do 
not suffice, it is the duty of the public authority to supply for the insufficient forces 
of individual effort, particularly in a matter which is of such importance to the 
commonweal, touching as it does the maintenance of the family and married 
people. ...If even the mother of the family, to the great harm of the home, is 
compelled to go forth to seek a living by her own labor; if she, too, in the 
ordinary or even extraordinary labors of childbirth, is deprived of proper food, 
medicine, and the assistance of a skilled physician, it is patent to all to what 
extent married people may lose heart,...indeed it is obvious how great a peril 
can arise to public security and to the welfare and very life of civil society itself... . 

Wherefore those having the care of the State and of the public good cannot 
neglect the needs of married people and their families, without bringing great harm 
upon the State and on the common welfare. Hence in making the laws and in 
disposing of public funds, they must do their utmost to relieve the needs of the poor, 
considering such a task one of the most important of their administrative duties.18 


Just as the relations between individual citizens cannot be regulated 
solely by the laws of justice,!9 so the relations between the State and its 
members are not to be adjusted solely according to this strictest norm. The 
State may interpret the obligation arising from the natural law, that the 
members of the State have towards one another in charity. The positive law 
thus enacted, supposing, of course, that it is just and demanded by the needs 
of the common good, shifts the duty of the contributor of the needed help 
from the realm of charity to that of legal justice; and changes the right of 
the recipient from a right in charity to a right in distributive justice. This 
legislation, clarifying one’s rights and duties, may be due to a more profound 
study of the question of the relations of citizens to one another, or to a 
clearer insight into the nature of man and his legitimate demands, or to 
political, social, or economic changes that establish a right that had up to 
that time been but implicitly recognized.2 


Besides this duty of helping its members, the State has the duty of pro- 
tecting all rights. And ‘when there is question of protecting the rights of 
individuals, the poor and the helpless have a claim of special consideration. 
The richer population have many ways of protecting themselves, and stand 


17. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, pat. 11. 

18. Litt. Encyc. Casti Connubii (Paulist Press ed.), p. 45. 

19. S. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, Lib. III, c. 130: “Non autem sufficit pacem 
et concordiam inter homines per justitiam praecepta conservari, nisi ulterius inter eos 
fundetur dilectio. Per justitiam sufficienter hominibus providetur, ut unus alteri non 
inferat impedimentum: non autem ad hoc, quod uni ab aliis inferatur auxilium in 
his quibus indiget. Quia forte aliquis indiget auxilia alterius in his in quibus nullus 
ei tenetur per justitiae debitum; aut si forte aliquis ei tenetur, non reddit. Oportuit, 
igitur ad hoc, quod se invicem homines adjuvarent, etiam praeceptum mutuae dilec- 
tionis hominibus superinduci, per quam unus alio auxilium ferat, etiam in his in 
quibus ei non tenetur secundum justitiae debitum.”’ 

20. Verdier, Cardinal, Probie: sociaux, résponses chrétienes, Libraire Plon, 
(Paris, 1939), p. 161. 
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less in need of help from the State; those who are badly off have no re- 
sources of their own to fall back upon, and must chiefly rely upon the as- 
sistance of the State.”’21 In the matter of aid to the family that is in need, 

there is little question of commutative justice, provided that 
What Degree the family has not been reduced to that state by violations of 
of Justice? its rights in commutative justice. There may be, and gen- 

erally are, other rights in social equity, legal and distributive 
justice. Social equity demands that rights and duties be not interpreted 
strictly according to the wording of positive law when this would defeat 
the purpose of natural justice.22 Legal justice binds both those in authority 
and the subjects of the State to perform their respective duties or to omit 
certain actions by reason of the common good. As a rule it obliges only after 
these actions or omissions have been promulgated by a positive law. Distribu- 
tive justice binds primarily the public authority to a just distribution of the 
benefits and burdens of the community, since all members of the com- 
munity have either a right or a duty in regard to these.23 Even before the 
promulgation of a positive law, the family as a unit of the State has a right 
to share in the benefits that are at the disposal of the State.24 


The policy of State support of the poor is by no means an unmixed 
blessing. It weakens the spirit of true charity among all classes. Inevitably 
it is more mechanical and less sympathetic, more wasteful in its administra- 
tion of funds and open to abuses by the less scrupulous. 


JUDGMENT 


The first consideration in forming a judgment of the measures for 
aid to the family enacted by the Social Security Act must be an inquiry into 
their needfulness. That the modern family is in trying straits is evidenced 

by the number of pleas on its behalf by all the Popes of this 
Are century. The first solemn letter of the present Father of Christen- 
Families dom, full as it is of the anguish caused by another European 
in Need? conflict, repeated this truth. “The stress of our times as well 

external as internal, material and spiritual alike, and the manifold 
errors with their countless repercussions are tasted by none so bitterly as by 
that noble little cell, the family.’’25 Many countries have long since under- 
taken to implement by law national programs of subsidies to needy families, 


21. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 299. 

22. “... equity... consists of the principles of natural justice so far as they are 
used to explain or correct a positive human law if this is not in harmony with the 
former” (Cathrein, V., “Law,” in Cath. Encyc., vol. 9, p. 56). 

23. “...Sicut pars et totum quodammodo sunt idem, ita id quod est totius, quo- 
dammodo est partis; et ita cum ex bonis communibus aliquid in singulos distribuitur, 
quilibet aliquo modo recipit quod suum est” (S. Thomas, Summa Theol., Ila, Mae, 
q. 61, a. 1, ad 2um.). ’ 

24. “The family living in civil society, has a right to distributive justice. Taxes, 
duties, tariffs, grants in aid, cost of living allowances and disability pensions ought 
to be established not on behalf of single individuals, but on behalf of the family’ 
(International Union of Social Studies, A Code of Social Principles, The Catholic 
Social Guild, Oxford, 1937, par. 32). 

25. Litt. Encyc. Summi Pontificatus (English Translation, Vatican Polyglot Press), 
p. 19. 
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either in the form of outright family allowances graded to the size of the 
family, or survivors’ and orphans’ subsidies. Nor is the American family 
an exception to this general state of things. 

The Children’s Bureau found that the infant mortality rate in eight cities 
was nearly twice as high in families whose mothers were employed away 
from their homes as in families whose mothers were not so employed.?¢ 
It was not without reason that Pius XII in his Letter to the American 
Hierarchy on the occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the first diocese in the United States, numbered neglect 
of the poor and the break-up of the family among the evils especially to be 
combated.?7 

The array of figures given in the first part of this chapter leaves little 
doubt that there is need of a national program of aid to widowed mothers. 
The need of increased State intervention for the protection of public health 
is scarcely less evident. While there is still much opposition in the medical 
profession to “'state medicine,” many are beginning to see that traditional 
private initiative and practice are inadequate.?8 Catholics concur in this 
conclusion. 


-an examination of the private efforts that are being made to meet the 
problem of sickness among the weaker economic classes, shows that private 
initiative is inadequate. Under existing methods the rights of the poor are often 
disregarded and, in addition, community rights are in constant jeopardy. In a 
word, private initiative has failed. Hence, state action... is imperative.29 


Twenty years ago the American hierarchy voiced the necessity and the 
benefit of such a public health program. 


The establishment and maintenance of municipal health inspection in all 
schools, public and private, is now pretty generally recognized as of great importance 
and benefit. Municipal clinics where the poorer classes could obtain the ad- 
vantage of medical treatment by specialists at a reasonable cost would likewise 
seem to have become a necessity. A vast amount of unnecessary sickness and 
suffering exists among the poor and lower middle classes, because they cannot 
afford the advantages of any other treatment except that provided by the general 
practitioner.30 


Granting the necessity of this aid to the family, what is to be the specific 
judgment of the three titles of the Social Security Act that propose to 
relieve the need? The first of these is the grant of the so-called “mothers’ 

pension,” that orphaned or semi-orphaned children need not be 
“Mothers’ placed in an institution but can be cared for in a home of a 
Pension” near relative. It is a recognized social principle that the death 
of one or both parents makes the child of the very poor a ward 


26. U.S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 142, p. 133. 

27. Litt. Encyc. Sertum Laetitiae (English "Translation, Act. pi Sedis), vol. 31, 
no. 15 oe 25, 1939), ay 650. 

28. Murray, Raymon Introductory Sociology, F. S. Crofts and Co. (New York, 
1935), p. 349. 

29. Hie Fi Opicit; pagal: 

30. Bishops’ aie ek Social Reconstruction (1919), under “Social Insurance.” 
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of the community. Few laws force the obligation of the support of the 
child on more distant relatives than the surviving parent or grandparents. 
Natural sympathy moves the members of the community to accept the duty 
of caring for such an unfortunate child at the public expense.3! Preferably 
such children are cared for in a home, the natural surrounding for a child.32 
If the mother is still living it is her natural duty and right to rear her child. 
In case the child has lost its mother, this law extends the financial aid 
for the support of the child to any other relative up to and including an 
aunt or uncle. It is wise to draw the line at this point to prevent the pos- 
sibility of abuses by persons who might offer to care for orphans more from 
motives of greed than of genuine love for unfortunate children. In some 
instances, however, this restriction may deprive the child of the opportunity 
of being adopted into a good family that could provide a worthy home if 
granted this added help. 

As the law will generally operate, however, it will be the widowed 
mother who will thus be able to continue the care and support of her 
fatherless family. Any piece of legislation that recognizes a mother’s right 

and duty to educate her children cannot but find favor in 
Importance Catholic eyes. The virtues a child acquires in a well-conducted 
of the Home home cannot be learned in any other institution. The sense 

of responsibility towards the home, which is the basis of social 
responsibility later on, is learned in the family circle.33 The child receives 
more education in the broad but truest sense of the word in the first five 
years of its life by the unconscious imitation of other members of the 
family than in the next fifteen years. The implanting of ideals, of sentiments 
and habits of justice, of fair play and of loyalty is not accomplished in the 
formal educational school system that has for its principal aim the training of 
the intellect. It is significant that a nation that wishes to eradicate all 
remnants of traditional morality, such as the Union of the Socialist Soviet 
Republics, should wish to remove children from the background of the 
family as soon as possible. 

The method of giving these mothers an outright pension is psychologically 
better than any system of poor relief, for it preserves the self-respect of the 
mother. She may justly look upon the pension as payment for a service she 
is performing for society. It cannot be doubted that society benefits from 
this plan, both in the removal of these women from industry and in the 
lower rate of child delinquency that follows the establishment of this rela- 
tively normal way of caring for society’s dependents.34 

On the same grounds of benefiting the community, the appropriations 
for Child Welfare Services are in conformity with distributive justice. 


31. McKenna, Charles F., “Orphans and Orphanages,” in Cath. Encyc., vol. 11, 


eyes 
32. Beck, T. J., “The Care of the Poor by the Church,” in Cath, Encyc., vol. 12, 
p. 240. ; 
33, Murray, R. W., op. cit., p. 386. g : 
34, ‘Juvenile delinquency, which is disproportionately high among children of 
broken homes, is found to be practically negligible among children whose mothers 
receive a state pension” (Haas, F. J., op. cit., p. 250). 
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Vigilance will have to be exercised over the public welfare agencies 
Moral to insure that this care of neglected children in danger of becoming 
Care delinquent does not result in a moral training that is entirely non- 
Also religious. Catholic principles are very definite on what constitutes 

an effective moral training of children. At least those children who 
are of Catholic parentage must be given a training in conformity with the 
principles of their Faith. 

The maternal and child health services can also be considered a legitimate 
exercise of intervention and protection on the part of the State. Though care 
of the sick is more ideally connected with a religious organization that has 
consecrated itself to this labor of love than with a bureaucratic system of 
State medicine, still because of the impossibility of the ideal one may be 
content with a substitute. The Church may glory in the fact that it was she 
who implanted this love for the sick in the Christian tradition of Europe, 
the tradition that has lingered on in the diluted Christianity of modern 
philanthropy.*> 

Here, too, there is one great danger to be guarded against. Maternal 
and child health services must not provide an opening for birth control 
propaganda among the hig The danger is by no means light, considering 
the pagan concept of life entertained by many social workers.36 

In concluding this part, one may approve the group of titles of the Social 
Security Act which administer aid to the family. ‘No one of good will and 
vision will think of refusing the State, in the exceptional conditions of the 
world of today, correspondingly wider and exceptional rights to meet 
the popular needs.’’37 But it must ever be the hope of all who have the 
best interests of the community at heart, that these exceptional conditions 
will not become permanent, but will soon give way to normal conditions 
in which the family will be able of itself to procure these necessaries. 


Part II 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


It must be remarked from the first that unemployment compensation is 
not and is not intended to be unemployment insurance in the strict sense of 
the word. It does not insure a worker against unemployment but is meant to 
be a help to tide him over the financial difficulties caused by short periods 
of unemployment. It is but the first line of defense in the workers’ battle 
against poverty, the preparatory substructure in his building of economic 
security. 

Unemployment compensation must be distinguished from unemployment 
allowances, such as the English dole system and the relief grants in the 
United States. These are methods adopted by governments to give outright, 


35. Spalding, Henry S., Chapters in Social History, D. C. Heath and Company 
(New York, 1925), p. 76. 

36. A Statement on the Present Crisis, by the Bishops of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic Welfare Conference (Washington, N.C. W.C., 1933), 


pots. 
37. Litt. Encyc. Summi Pontificatus, p. 19. 
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publicly financed help to unemployed citizens for whom 
Compensation work cannot be found. Neither is unemployment com- 


Akin to pensation the same as public works programs. These are 
Insurance attempts on the i of the State to absorb some of the un- 
employed labor by using it on building projects financed 


by the national government. Unemployment compensation is a device anal- 
ogous to insurance, that provides the involuntarily unemployed a small steady 
income for a limited period. It differs from the concept of insurance in 
the fact that it does not offer complete protection of the wage-earner’s income, 
because it cannot maintain benefits equal to normal wages in amount and 
duration.38 


EXTENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is impossible to give exact figures on the number of unemployed in 
the United States prior to the enactment of the unemployment compensation 
laws. Estimates ranged from six million to fourteen million idle laborers. In 
the two years immediately preceding the enactment of this legislation the 
number of persons receiving emergency relief in the United States ranged 
from 9 to 15 per cent of the national population. Not that it is assumed 
that unemployment compensation will carry the immense burden of provision 
for all these unemployed and needy, but it will absorb much of the shock 
that otherwise shakes the economic structure from top to bottom. 

Up to 1932 all unemployment insurance plans in the United States 
were of a voluntary nature. Although the first plan sponsored by a labor 

union was established in 1831, less than 100,000 union 
Unemployment workers were insured against unemployment in 1934. The 
Insurance in American Federation of Labor had opposed unemploy- 
Labor Unions _ment insurance legislation, not considering it an apt solu- 

tion of the problem of unemployment, but the prolonged 
depression made it reverse its position and give a direct endorsement of this 
form of insurance in its 1932 convention.39 

The process of enacting state laws was hampered by the threat of industry 
to move across the state borders into states which would not levy this tax on 
employers. Action by the Federal government was necessary to remove 
this unfair discrimination against the states that wanted to protect their 
workers. 


PROVISIONS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT REGARDING 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The Social Security Act does not legislate a system of unemployment in- 
surance, but it forces the individual states to set up such measures or forfeit 
the tax levied by the Federal government on the industries within its 
boundaries. 

Since the Social Security Act does not set up the actual machinery of 


38. Social Security in America, p. 5. 
39. Douglas, Paul H., Social Security in the United States (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 2d ed., 1939), p. 17. 
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unemployment compensation but rather forces this on the several states, it 
will be necessary, before one can proceed to a judgment of this section of 
the Act, to give an outline of the provisions of one of the state laws. 

Benefits are to begin in New York State two years after the passage 

of the law. The same provision is mandatory on all state laws. 
Laws of The compensation for total unemployment is 50 per cent of 
New York wages up to a maximum of $15 a week and a minimum of $5 

a week. No provision is made in the law of this State for 
partial unemployment. 

Since the unemployment compensation legislation is not intended to help 
those already out of work, but those who are at present working and in 
danger of losing their opportunity to work in the future, a certain period of 
employment is fixed to qualify a worker to receive benefits. In the New 
York law it is 90 days employment within 12 months, or 130 days within 
24 months. The waiting period in this State is 3 weeks, before the un- 
employed worker can receive compensation. Compensation is to be paid 
for 16 weeks in a year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT — THE REWARD OF AN UNJUST ECONOMIC ORDER 


Some prevention or at least amelioration of the social plague of unem- 
ployment has been the plea of every Catholic social program of this century. 
Repeated admonitions have been given by the Sovereign Pontiffs that some- 
thing be done to stay this ‘‘dreadful scourge.’’49 The words of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, in so far as they are directed specifically to conditions in 
the United States, are well worth pondering. 


We deeply lament the lot of those —and their number in the United States 
is large—who though robust, capable, and willing, cannot have the work for 
which they are anxiously searching. 

May the wisdom of the governing powers, a far-seeing generosity on the 
part of employers, together with a speedy establishment of more favorable con- 
ditions, effect the realization of these reasonable hopes to the advantage of all.41 


The Bishops of the United States in each of their three pastoral letters 
on social reconstruction (1919, 1933 and 1940), called attention to the need 
and misery suffered by American workers because of unemployment.4? 


40. Litt. Encyc. Quadragesimo Anno, pat. 74; Divini Redemptoris, par. 75; Casti 
Connubii (ed. cit.), p. 45; Nova Impendet; and Sertum Laetitiae (Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis), vol. 31, p. 654. 

41, Epist. Encyc. Sertum Laetitiae, ibid., p. 654. 

42. “The fans hae of unemployment is with us always. Its solution requires 
the co-operation of many agencies, and the use of many methods; but the primary and 
indispensable instrument is a national system of labor exchanges, acting in harmony 
with State, municipal, and private employment bureaus” (Bishops’ Program of Social 
Reconstruction, under United States Employment Service). 

“Unemployment has been our greatest problem in the economic crisis. It has taken 
from the willing worker the means of earning a livelihood, deprived him of his pur- 
ron kg Wri and made him an object of charity” (A Statement on the Present 

11515, Pp. 15). 

“That there exists a serious problem from the standpoint of security for working- 

men, is clearly manifest from the prea state of unemployment the present huge 
emands on government for public relief against dire poverty” (The Church and 
Social Order, par. 34). 
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There are few evils that can come upon a country to sap its strength and 
demoralize its population so great as the helpless despair brought on by this 
abnormal condition. Slavery, that forced a man to work for the benefit 

of his master, was infamous; but it is questionable whether 
Unemployment it was worse than this, that a man should beg for work 
Worse Than and be unable to obtain it.43 A progressive civilization 
Slavery that has learned to protect itself against the natural calami- 

ties by earthquake-proof houses and lightning rods should 
turn its forces of prevention and correction to the evils of the economic 
order.44 The recognition of the rights of all members of the social order will 
be the foundation on which this work of prevention and correction is to be 
built.4° The rights of the worker are not being recognized and satisfied so 
long as he “cannot make suitable provision through public or private insurance 
for... periods... of unemployment.’’46 The world must be brought to “rec- 
ognize the right of every man to work honestly and to work under human 
conditions and to receive human wages which will allow him either to 
maintain his family in modest comfort and reasonable security, or give him 
the assurance that he can marry and found a home under these conditions.’’47 


Unemployment compensation seems, at least in theory, to be a belated 
recognition of these rights. In as far as it does not guarantee employment 
to every able-bodied worker, it may seem to be just another half-way 
measure.4® But it is far from certain that the State has the duty or the right 
to guarantee “work or maintenance.” Socialists base their plans for a re- 
organization of society om just such a principle. Forms of social insurance, 
on the contrary, by not going to such an extreme, have offered and will yet 
contribute much to a more truly just social order.49 


Even more than the actual financial security, they give a sense of freedom 
from the gnawing worry over financial matters that so dulls man’s spirit 


43. Bonomelli, Geremia, Problemi e questioni del giorno (Ludovico Felice Cogliati, 
Milano, 1892), p. 393. 

44, Minoretti, Card. Carlo Dalmazio, ‘Dopo quaranta anni dalla Enciclica ‘Rerum 
Novarum,’” in Vita e Pensiero, Milano, 1931, p. 253. 

45. “Because economic society has not followed the moral laws of justice and 
charity, the principles of interdependence have been violated, and we have precipitated 
unempio ment with all its consequent hardships and misery. To withhold just and 
reasonable wages from the working-man has injured him directly and immediately, 
but it has also injured the common good and the interest of the very owners of 

roperty. Their factories, their commercial establishments, and their equipment have 
i ae stood idle as a result. Unless working-men as a class have sufficient income 
to purchase their share of the goods which our economic system is capable of pro- 
ducing, the markets will automatically be closed to the sale of goods, and idle factories 
and unemployment are the disastrous result’’ (The Church and Social Order, par. 47). 

46. Litt. Encyc. Divini Redemptoris, par. 52. 

47. McNicholas, Archbishop John T., “The Apostolate of Pius XI in Social Action,” 
in A Christian Social Order in America (Washington, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 1938), p. 10. 

48. The Lundeen bill, introduced in Congress in 1934 and again in 1935, would 
have guaranteed employment or the equivalent in wages to every unemployed person 
above the age of eighteen years. It would have placed a burden of over ten billion 
dollars a year on the nation. 

_ 49. Fallon, Valere, Principles of Social Economy (Benziger Brothers, New York, 
1933), p. 287; Brucculeri, A., I/ /avoro (Civilta Cattolica, Roma, 1938), p. 43. 
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for what should be his first care as a pilgrim returning to his fatherland. 
Not only does this ceaseless worry keep one’s mind from thoughts of his 
lasting home, but it prompts a host of positive crimes. Justice Stone, writing 
the decision of the majority of the Supreme Court, upholding the legality 
of the Alabama unemployment compensation law, stressed these moral dis- 
advantages of unemployment, with which every Catholic sociologist might 
well concur. 


...unemployment brings in its wake increase in vagrancy and crimes against 
property, reduction in the number of marriages, deterioration in family life, de- 
cline in birth rate, increase in illegitimate births, impairment of the health of 
the unemployed and their families. . . 5° 


Modern industrial society weakens further those already weak, while the 
Christian ideal calls for a curbing of the strong and a strengthening of the 
weak. The law of this society is competition. The natural effect of compe- 
tition, where there is not a just distribution of the fruits of industry, is 
overproduction, stagnation, and unemployment. Any measure that tends to 
stabilize employment or to make industrialists compensate for lack of em- 
ployment is at least a step, be it ever so small, in the right direction.>! 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
A Just INTERVENTION OF THE STATE 


“Whenever the general interest or any particular class suffers, or is 
threatened with evils which can in no other way be met, the public authority 
must step in to meet them.’’>2 


These three conditions are the rule according to which a Catholic must 
judge the lawfulness and the duty of the State to intervene in the economic 
relations of its subjects. Was unemployment threatening the general interest 

in the United States, or, was there a particular class threatened 
Conditions with the dire effects of unemployment? The social history 
Permitting of the nation during the 15 years preceding the passage of 
Intervention the law leaves no doubt that these first two conditions were 

all too clearly fulfilled. In the most prosperous months of 
that decade and a half, there was an army of workers suffering the effects 
of lack of work, and those who were fortunate enough to have work were 
haunted by the fear of what would happen if they were told that they were 
no longer needed. An uncontrolled and, to all appearances, uncontrollable 
economic system had made this abnormal phenomenon the order of the day. 


Was there no other way to meet the evil, short of the invocation of 
the coercive power of the national government? If at all possible the Catholic 
ideal is a voluntary insurance policy or savings account paid for by the one 
who benefits by it out of his personal salary. Next in favor to the ideal is a 


50. Lucey, Lawrence, ‘States Insure Millions against Unemployment,” in America 
(America Press, New York, Oct. 30, 1937), vol. 58, p. 80. 

51. Kerby, W. J., op. cit., p. 37; Belliot, Alberic, Manuel de Sociologie Catholique 
(Lethielleux, Paris, 1911), p. 504. 

52. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 28. 
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system of insurance based on the methods used in the medieval guilds or the 
modern trade union insurance plans. Leo XIII appealed to workmen’s asso- 
ciations to “try to arrange for a continuous supply of work at all times and 
seasons and to create a fund from which the members may be helped in their 
necessities... .”53 Even this second choice is hard to put into practice in the 
modern industrial world. The guilds were not confronted with unemploy- 
ment on the scale that modern industrial methods have bred in the modern 
industrial state. The mutual insurance of the trade unions works well in 
some technical trades where unemployment is relatively low and wages very 
high, but attempts to make it work out for the low-paid factory worker have 
failed.54 Granting that the reasons for their inability to function are rooted 
in the economic system that has sprung up since the industrial revolution, 
still until such time as that system gives way to one more reasonable and 
just, some palliative is necessary.>> 

It is probable that even were the salaries of wage-earners to be raised 
sufficiently to permit them to save or to invest in some sort of voluntary 
insurance, this would not be done unless under coercion of the civil authority. 
The majority of today’s wage-earners have been accustomed throughout their 
working life to live but from one pay day to the next, so that the virtue of 
foresight has become atrophied.>¢ 

The Social Security Act is within the bounds of a sane social philosophy 
in not making its unemployment compensation tantamount to the insurance 
of employment by the State. It is true that His Holiness, Pope Pius XI wrote, 
“The State must take every measure necessary to supply employment, par- 
ticularly for the heads of families and the young.”’*’ But it is not to be 
inferred from this that such is the normal duty of the State, or that the State 
is ever obliged to this in strict justice. In fact the Holy Father continues, 


53. Rerum Novarum, par. 43. 

54. “It is not seriously argued that wage-earners can by themselves devise a 
workable system of unemployment insurance. Their resources are too small and their 
opportunity to invest, safely is too restricted.... Benefits from trade-union funds, or 
from joint employer-employee projects are too uncertain, and at best their coverage 
is small. Nor is it likely that one of the commercial insurance companies, or even a 
oup of them, would be able, granted that they were willing, to carry policies of this 
nd, with a premium that the wage-earner could afford to pay. From whatever angle 
we look at the problem, state intervention seems inevitable. We have here one of those 
situations in which the individual, no matter how sober and industrious he may be, 
‘is unable by his own efforts to secure a protection that he needs. The state, therefore, 
not only may, but should, use its authority to help him” (P. L. Blakely, S. J., America, 
Feb. 15, 1936, p. 451). 

55. Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction, under “Social Insurance’; Haas, 
F. J., op. cit., p. 244; De Schepper, G., op. cit., p. 329 ff.; Marconcini, F., op. cit., 
p. 606; Olgiati, F., La questione sociale (3d ed. Vita e Pensiero, Milano, 1920), 
p. 270, 271; Belliot, A., op. cit., p. 503; Vermeersch, A., Manuel social, La legislation 
et les oeuvres en Belgique (Imprimerie des trois rois, Louvain, 1900), p. 70; Fallon, 
V., op. cit., p. 286; Ryan, J. A., Distributive Justice, p. 416; Kerby, W. J., op. cit., 

. 67; Antoine, C., op. cit., p. 721; Vito, Fr., art. “La ‘Quadragesimo Anno’ e i pro- 
ml della Economia Moderna,” in Riv. Inter. di Scienze Sociali e discipline ausiliarie 
(Univ. del Sacro Cuore, Milano), vol. 39, p. 339. 

56. Antoine, Ch., op. cit., p. 727. 

57. Litt. Encyc. Divini Redemptoris, par. 75. 
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“To achieve this end, demanded by the pressing needs of the 
Abnormal common welfare, the wealthy classes must be induced to assume 
Crises those burdens without which human society cannot be saved, nor 

can they themselves remain secure.’>8 In an abnormal crisis 
measures may have to be adopted for the common welfare that are not within 
the normal scope of government. Then the State is not looking after the 
individual in as far as he is a worker but in as far as he is a citizen and 
entitled to a share in the common good of the State. It is perfectly legitimate 
at all times for the State to compel employers to remove hindrances that 
shut off numbers of workers from earning a living. Here is a violation of 
strict justice which it is the duty of the supreme authority to correct. “... The 
duty of the State will not be rooted in a claim which those who are seeking 
work have on the State, but on the impersonal right of society to not suffer 
unjust damage from the misery of those who are looking for work.” 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING ADMINISTRATION 


Just as the ideal insurance plan in a rational social economy is a voluntary 
mutual plan operated by the workers, so the best compulsory plan would be 
one controlled and administered by the trade or the profession. This is but a 
corollary of the sound political principle that the State is to direct and con- 
trol the private societies within the civil society but is not to absorb them. 
Leo XIII insisted on this. “The limits must be determined by the nature 
of the occasion which calls for the law’s interference — the principle being 
this, that the law must not undertake more, nor go further, than is required 
for the remedy of the evil or the removal of the danger.” And Pius XI 
confirmed this principle more explicitly. 


Just as it is wrong to withdraw from the individual and commit to the com- 
munity at large what private enterprise and industry can accomplish, so too it is an 
injustice, a grave evil, and a disturbance of right order for a larger and higher 
organization to arrogate to itself functions which can be performed efficiently by 
smaller and lower bodies. This is a fundamental principle of social philosophy, 
unshaken and unchangeable, and it retains its full truth today. Of its very nature 
the true aim of all social activity should be to help individual members of the 
social body, but never to destroy or absorb them. The State should leave to these 
smaller groups the settlement of business of minor importance. It will thus carry 
out with greater freedom and success the tasks belonging to it, because it alone 
can effectively accomplish them, directing, watching, stimulating, and restraining, 
as circumstances suggest or necessity demands.61 


And again this principle was repeated by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, now 
gloriously reigning. 


It is the noble prerogative and function of the State to control, aid, and 
direct the private and individual activities of national life that they converge 
harmoniously towards the common good....If in fact the State lays claim to 


58. Ibid. 

59. Marconcini, F., op. cit., p. 48; also De Schepper, G., op. cit., p. 338; Pottier, 
Antoine, La morale catholique et les questions sociales d’aujourd’ hui, btoch, I (Charle- 
roy, Secretariat des Oeuvres Sociales, 1920), pp. 44-51; Haas, F. J., op. cit., p. 244. 

60. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 29. 

61. Litt. Encyc. Quadragesimo Anno, par. 79, 80. 
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and directs private enterprises, these, ruled as they are by delicate and complex 
internal principles which guarantee and assure the realization of their special 
aims, may be damaged to the detriment of the public good, by being wrenched 
from their natural surroundings, that is, from responsible private action,$2 


Leo XIII specifically mentioned as one of the purposes of a labor union, 
the creation of a reserve fund for the needs of the union members.‘ Forty 


years later Pius XI could praise the work of these “. . . institu- 
Compulsory tions, by which workmen, craftsmen, husbandmen, wage- 
Insurance earners of every class could give and receive mutual assistance 


and ene ea Although there is no mention of the ad- 
ministration of compulsory insurance by these groups of workers and em- 
ployers, the deduction seems easy and reasonable. 

Such deduction was in fact made by the framers of the Code of Social 
Principles under the direction of the International Union of Social Studies. 


There is also a tendency for social insurance to become legalized. It must 
necessarily be made general and is preferably carried on by industrial insurance 
societies, i.e., societies supported and directed jointly by the masters and the 
men in each industry, under the control and with the support of the public 
authority (Par. 137). 


The French social reformers fought for this in the early part of the 
present century.© The State’s substituting itself for the individual, adminis- 
tering his reserve funds, distributing his benefits seemed to smack too much 
of State socialism.% 

At the same time the fund must necessarily be guaranteed by the solvency 
of the State itself. The savings of the poor are a sacred thing and cannot 
be left to the chance bankruptcy of the professional unions. And guarantee 
by the State means dependence on and at least indirect administration by 
the State.o7 Of late the necessity of the State’s guarantee has become more 
and more evident with the collapse of so many banks and mutual insurance 
societies.°8 

The Social Security Act has to its advantage that the reserve is broken 
up according to the territorial divisions of the nation, but it is open to 
criticism on the score that no attempt was made to put it into the hands of 
the professional unions. It may be argued that in modern industrial life a 
worker may easily change from one trade to another many times in his work- 
ing life. Since most manufacturing is done by elaborate machinery, the 
learning of a trade is today but the learning how to operate a machine. This 
is true in all the lower paid trades, where insurance is most in demand. 


62. Litt. Encyc. Summi Pontificatus, p. 18. 

63. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 43. 

64. Litt. Encyc. Quadragesimo Anno, pat. 24. : : 

65. See the program outlined by the Count de Mun, cfr. Veggian, T., op. cit., 
p. 436. It was pleaded before the French Chamber of Deputies in 1905 by M. Ee 
de Gailhard-Bancel, cfr. Les retraites ouvrieres, l’assistance aux viellards et aux infirmes 
(Chevalier et Riviers, Paris, 1906), pp. 33, 160, 293, 295. Since this refers more ex: 
licitly to the administration of old age annuities it will be referred to more particu- 
arly in the following chapter. 

66. Antoine, Ch., op. cit., pp. 87, 728. 

67. Vermeersch, A., Manuel Social, cit. supra, pp. 69, 70. 

68. Minoretti, Card. Carlo Dalmazio, art. cit., in Vita e Pensiero, 1931, p. 256. 
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There may be, it is true, employer reserve funds for the single factories, 
or industry reserve funds for the factories of a single industry within the 
territorial bounds, but these have proved unsatisfactory both in theory and 

practice. In theory they can be used against the legitimate 
Employer organization of labor, and in practice they run the danger 
Reserve Funds of bankruptcy in the weaker industries because of the varia- 

tion in employment in the different industries. The state- 
wide pool, though it shares the burden of unemployment among all the in- 
dustries, still, in doing so, penalizes the workers who are regularly employed 
and the employers who keep their plants running regularly. The only solu- 
tion would be a subsidy of the State to the unemployed in the less regular 
industries, which, in turn, would amount to a pooling of the risks by the 
community, for the community is made up of the other employers and em- 
ay pas Since the burden cannot be borne within the less favored trades 
and employments, the state-wide pool seems but a broadening of the social 
responsibility of the worker from the circle of the workers of his specific 
trade or industry to the larger circle of the workers of all trades of the 
territorial division in which he lives.% 


THE MORAL GROUNDS FOR CONTRIBUTIONS BY EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 


By whom, according to a Catholic appraisement of social and economic 
relations, must the cost of this compensation be paid? Is there some one 
group of persons in the economic structure of the nation who can be desig- 
nated as the cause of this condition and so in justice be forced to com- 
pensate for it? Does the worker have a right to such compensation in 
strict commutative justice, in social equity, or merely in charity? 


Fundamentally, umemployment compensation is an integral part of a 

minimum just family wage.?? The worker has the right to such a wage and 

therefore to some mode of compensation for the time he 

Compensation is involuntarily out of work, in strict (commutative) justice 

Is Part of a if the economic conditions of the industry will at all permit 

Just Wage it. If this is impossible without the bankruptcy of the in- 

dustry, he has the right in social justice that such changes 

be made in the industry and in the national economic structure that will 
render this obligation possible.71 


Since unemployment compensation is part of a just salary, the contribu- 
tions to make it possible must be levied exclusively on industry. Nor can 
an industry be excused from its obligation of making some sort of compen- 


69. oy of the working-men therefore as against unemployment... must be 
frankly accepted as a social responsibility of industry jointly with society. The distribu- 
tion of the burden justly between the various groups must be determined first through 
mutual council and honest agreement between the employers and the employees and 
secondly through the regulation of the government acting in its sovereign capacity as 
promoter of the common good” (The Church and Social Order, par. 35). 

70. Brucculeri, A., I] giusto salario, p. 43; De Schepper, G., op. cit., pp. 325, 332. 

71. Nell-Bruening, Oswald von, Reorganization of Social Economy (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, 1936), pp. 177-179; Brucculeri, A., La giustizia sociale, 
Ss 29; Messner, Joh., art. “Soziale Gerechtigkeit,” in: Staatslexikon, Bd. 4, col. 1669- 
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sation as soon as the accumulated reserve is exhausted. The obligation of 
giving some security to the worker is not commensurate with the minimum 
requirements demanded by law. The wage contract is of its very nature 
a contract of the exclusion of risks in so far as it is on this ground that 
the laborer renounces the right that would be otherwise his, of sharing in 
the profits of the enterprise.72_ Unemployment is one of the insecurities that 
must be provided against if the employer or industrialist in his turn wishes 
to justify his profits on the basis of the risk encountered by the capital he 
invests in the enterprise.7> 


This is the position taken by the Bishops of the United States. At first 
glance there seems a change of policy in that the statement issued in 1933 
asks that this form of insurance “be provided by the employer, the employee 

and the government.’’4 The program of 1919 stated that 
Who “no contribution should be exacted from any worker who is 
Contributes? not getting a higher wage than is required for the present 

needs of himself and his family.”75 It was not thought ad- 
visable or just to attempt to force unemployment insurance legislation in 
1933 when the country was in the depths of the worst economic depression 
of its history, when many industrialists would have been bankrupted by the 
added cost of this insurance. Envisioning better economic times, they could 
justly lay down the principle that the workers might be asked to convert 
part of their wages into this form of delayed wage that would be theirs 
when need arose. When a worker has a right to compensation in time of 
unemployment it is no longer true that his weekly salary is his only means 
of meeting the expenses of himself and his family. In such a case his wages 
may justly be decreased in proportion to the compensation he has a right to 
receive.76 The contribution he makes is a decrease in his wages. 

Whether or not industrialists actually can be said to cause unemployment 
by their indifference to the lot of the worker and their neglect to use any 
methods to stabilize their industrial concerns is very hard to judge. There are 
selfish employers just as there are selfish workers, and their methods but 
complicate the problem of assigning the guilt, for a conscientious employer 
is almost forced to adopt their methods lest the competition be all too 
unequal. 


72. M. A. Boissard, art. ‘Les exigences de la justice dans le contrat de salariat,” in 
Compte rendu: Semaines Sociales de France, 1907, p. 136. 

73. “The general theory on which the structure of modern business rests is that 
profits esate be paid to those who assume necessary risks. So long as the profits are 
not disproportionately greater than risks assumed, this theory is sanctioned by jus- 
tice....In its report to the Senate org 16, 1926, 69th Congress, 1st session, Senate 
document No. 126, p. 12) the Federal Trade Commission stated that the employed 

ersonnel of the United States receive 55 per cent of the annual dividend in the 
orm of wages, salaries, and other remuneration for work; and capital and enterprise 
receive the remaining 45 per cent in profits, rent and interest. Of this 45 per cent ap- 
proximately one-third is received as payment for the assumption of risk” (Haas, F. J., 
op. cit., p. 245). 

G w4. A Cs on the Present Crisis (Washington, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, 1933), p. 16. \ : ; 

75. Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction (Washington, N.C. W.C., 1919), 
under heading “Social Insurance.” 

76. Fallon, V., op. cit., p. 286. 
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The unemployment compensation of the Social Security Act asks contri- 
butions from the employers alone. In this it cannot be said to have ex- 
ceeded the limits of justice. That some of the state laws demand an added 
contribution from the employee might also be justified, since the contributions 
are made with the understanding that longer periods of benefits are to be 
allowed in these states.77 

If the amounts contributed are just, no moral principles can be laid 
down as to the amount and duration of benefits. Certainly that State has 
not reached an ideal social constitution in which many of its citizens live 
from ten to twenty weeks in the year at a mere subsistence level.78 

It can be hoped, at least, that a beginning has been made on which ex- 
perience can build a better structure, yet not forgetting that unemployment 

compensation is a poor substitute for honest, ce labor. 
A Substitute In fact a social economy planned according to Catholic ideals 

has no place for permanent compulsory unemployment com- 
pensation. Useful and even praiseworthy as it may be in the exceptional con- 
ditions of today, it may not be regarded as a permanent foundation on which 
to build the workers’ security of tomorrow. 


Part III 
SECURITY IN OLD AGE 


In this third part there remain to be considered the provisions of the Social 
Security Act which promise economic security to a worker in his old age. 
The provisions are contained in the first two titles of the Act. The first title 
provides for grants to states for old age assistance ;”9 the second title stipulates 
Federal old age and survivors’ insurance benefits.8° 

The first of these is an outright grant to needy aged and is not based on 
any contributions either of the worker or of the worker's employer; the 
second is a true insurance based on premiums contributed both by the worker 
and his employer; and is to be given as a right when the worker has reached 
the age of retirement, regardless of whether or not there is actual need. 
Because of this fundamental difference the two titles will be treated separately. 


OLpD AGE PENSIONS 


Old age pensions are intended to aid the needy aged who have already 
passed the productive years of their lives, and so no longer are in a 
position to benefit from a plan of insurance against old age dependency. In 
modern industrial life the earning period of the average man’s life is limited 
to 45 years. During that time he must earn enough to support his family 


77. The labor unions supported the legislation for such contributions in two of the 
states in which such a measure was passed and also in two other states which do not 
ask these added contributions. Douglas, P. H., op. cit., p. 313. 

78. “Undoubtedly, the provisions for the unemployed will be insufficient for thou- 
sands upon thousands during any long period of unemployment... .In view of all the 
circumstances, it cannot be shown that the federal contributions provided in the act 
for the unemployed... fall below the demands of practicable social justice’ (Ryan, 
J. A., Social Justice in the 1935 Congress, Washington, N. C. W. C., 1935, p. 5). 

79. The term ‘‘pensions’” will be used throughout for this form of old age security. 

80. The term ‘‘annuities’”’ will be used for old age insurance. 
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and educate his children, and in some way or other save or invest enough 
of his salary to insure the years from 65 to his death. 


EXTENT OF OLD AGE DEPENDENCY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Old age dependency in the last fifty years is out of all proportion with 
that experienced by former generations. Many causes can be named for 
this phenomenon, such as the ec eag to a great extent at least, of 

the former organization of the family as an independent economic 
Causes unit; the urbanization of the family unit in response to the call of 

the industrial cities, with the consequent surrender of its inde- 
pendence and strength, and its implicit reliance on the factory or industry 
for all its needs of the present and future, rather than upon its own re- 
sourcefulness. Added to these is the fact that past generations did not have 
so many dependent aged to care for, for the simple reason that many then 
died of diseases that are now preventable or curable. Of a sample group of 
1000 Americans in 1861, only 27 were 65 years of age or older. In 1900, 
41 out of a thousand were living after the age of 65, and in 1940 the num- 
ber will be 65 in every thousand.81 

It is, of course, an exaggeration to say that a man is “old at forty,” but 
the fact remains that the man who loses his job after that age is at a com- 
plete disadvantage with the younger worker if he must then seek employ- 
ment in an entirely new industry. 


OLD AGE PENSION LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


It was not till after the turn of the century that any serious interest 
was taken in the plight of the dependent aged of the United States. The 
common provision for their care up to that time had been the “‘poorhouse.” 
The administration of these refuges for the aged was anything but ideal. 
A series of investigations of conditions gave the first impetus to the move- 
ment for non-institutional care of these people. 

With the beginning of 1936 the movement for old age pensions among 
the states seems to have reached a standstill, with only 40 per cent of the 
population covered by these laws. Racial prejudices kept the southern states 
from passing laws that would have benefited Negroes, Mexicans, and In- 
dians. Some of the other states were still imbued with the idea that de- 
pendency in old age was the direct sanction of a lazy or criminal life, and 
that such pensions would do away with the much-prized virtues of thrift 
and self-reliance. 


THE PROVISIONS FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS IN THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


The Social Security Act is an attempt to equalize and co-ordinate the 
existing state legislation on old age pensions and at the same time exert pres- 
sure on the backward states to legislate pensions for the aged poor. The equali- 
zation results from the stipulation that the Federal treasury will reimburse 
the state treasuries for one half of all the money they pay in old age pen- 
sions up to the maximum of $40 a month. The legislation of the states is 


81. Duffus, R. L., “Old Age,” in the New York Times Magazine, December 17, 
1939; 
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co-ordinated because of the necessity that their legislation conform to pre- 
scribed standards before any assistance will be given by the Federal treasury. 
An indirect pressure is exerted on the states which have no old age pen- 
sions to institute them or forego their share of Federal funds to which they 
have contributed. 


CRITICISM 
THE CATHOLIC POSITION 


The general principles guiding help to the needy aged are much the same 
as those for the help of other groups of destitute, and so do not differ from 
those concerning aid to the family. No society can be considered morally 
tolerable in which one class lives in luxury to the utter disregard of others 
living in misery. It was Christianity that converted the conscience of society 
so that what before had been left to the philanthropy of the individual came 
to be regarded as the sacred obligation of the community.82 Not counte- 
nancing the theory that maintains a right to this charity im justice, Christian 
principles place this duty among those of social equity or social charity.5 
Once this duty becomes the object of civil legislation, citizens are bound to 
contribute their share of the cost by force of legal justice, and the State 
is obliged to administer the law by force of distributive justice.84 

Here, as in aid to the family, a reason of mere convenience or suitableness 
suffices for the establishment of a means of caring for the aged by private 
societies, but when there is question of such a system being introduced by 

the State, there must be real necessity. The reason for this 
Real difference is that immediate care of the individual citizens does 
Necessity not come within the direct domain of the civil authority but 

within the indirect sphere, inasmuch as the continuation of des- 
titution, that cannot or will not be removed by private enterprise, would en- 
danger the well-being of the entire State.8 


82. Montini, L., art. cit. 

83. In case of extreme necessity, however, a person has the right in justice to all 
that is necessary to save his life. “In casu extremae necessitatis omnia sunt communia. 
Unde licet ei qui talem necessitatem patitur, accipere de alieno ad sui sustentationem, 
si non inveniat qui sibi dare velit’ (Summa Theol., Ila, Iae, q. 32, a. 7, ad 3um; et q. 
62, ad 5 and 4um; q. 66, a. 6 ad lum; q. 66, a. 7, c.). Therefore, if the recipient is in, 
or would immediately fall into, extreme necessity on the cessation of such public char- 
ity, he has a right in justice to this aid. 

84. De Schepper, G., op. cit., p. 337; cf. Montini, A., art. cit., p. 209. , 

85. “Can the State...impose a tax on the goods of the rich for the purpose of 
helping the poor? A great number of economists energetically refuse this right to the 
State, but we cannot conform to their opinion. The public power is the guardian of 
the social order. Now the social order is gravely compromised when a great part 
of society is plunged in misery in the face of opulence and unrestrained luxury. If then 
private charity is unable to cope with this or if its efforts are inefficacious, the State 
must interfere and it cannot do this unless it procures the necessary resources by taxes.” 
Antoine, Ch., op. cit., pp. 717-718; Monetti, G., ““Problemi vari di sociologia particolare 
ed applicata” (Bergamo, Unione economico-sociale Casa del popolo, 1915, p. 306); 
Zamanski, M.J., ““L’aumone et l’assistance sociale, in Semaines Sociales de France, 
1928, p. 285. 


: 
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Nevertheless the ideal, according to Catholic social principles, 
A Family is and ever will be, the care of the aged within the family. 
Obligation ‘Honor thy father and thy mother” is a basic principle in any 

social philosophy that makes the family the center of social 
life. If the aged are childless, or if the children are not able to help them, 
the next best thing is not the forced charity procured by the assessing of 
a poor tax, but rather the mutual assistance of the workers themselves, or- 
ganized in unions,®° or lacking this, at least the administration of this charity 
by religious organizations that look upon this care of the aged as a sacred 
privilege and duty.8’ 

Unfortunately, ideals presuppose so many antecedent equally ideal con- 
ditions, that few nations today can apply ideal conclusions unless they first 
make radical changes to guarantee these primary conditions. The first of 
these is a genuine family wage, which must be sufficient not only for the 
decent subsistence of all the dependents of the wage-earner but also make 
possible some saving for the future.8® 

The fact that six million families could save nothing in 1929, the year 
in which our national prosperity seemed to have reached its zenith, is ample 
evidence that this primary condition was lacking in the United States. Sec- 
ondary conditions for the fulfillment of these ideal or next to ideal con- 
clusions, such as a strong organization of labor, able to give assistance to 
its aged members, are lacking in the ranks of unskilled laborers, where 
destitution in old age comes most surely because of low wages throughout 
all the years of employment. 

Granting the impossibility of any such ideal plan of caring for the aged, 
there remains but public charity in the form of indoor (institutional) or 
outdoor (in the form of needed provisions of fuel, food, etc.) relief, or 

pensions. Institutional care in the United States means either 
Institutional the public poorhouse or the privately maintained home for 
Care the aged. In 1929 there were 128 such private homes for 

the aged in the United States under Catholic auspices. These 
were caring for about 14,000 aged persons.8? Undoubtedly much is to be 
said in praise of such a mode of caring for the old, especially when guided 
by truly Christian principles of love of one’s neighbor. This is perhaps the 
best solution of the problem of the care of those who have no close relatives 
and who are in need of the care that can be given only in institutions: 
the sick, the crippled, and the partially psychopathic. The drawback of these 
institutions is their lack of financial resources and the fact that they can- 


86. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 36-42; Litt. Encyc. Graves de communi, 
p. 176 (cited from The Pope and the People, Select Letters and ‘Addresses on the 
Social Question London, Catholic Truth Society, 1929). 

87. Monetti, G., La questione sociale, pp. 234-235; Gailhard-Bancel, H. de, Les 
retraites ouvrieres, p. 302; De Schepper, op. cit., p. 341. 

88. “A less-than-decency wage for the working population offers scant comfort for 
social well-being if the triple load of three generations must be borne. No one ques- 
tions the statement that if the children of the country suffer so does the country; it is 
not alone a particular group we are concerned with, but the social welfare of the 
nation as a whole’ (Morrisey, E., op. cit., p. 12). 

89. Murray, R. W., op. cit., p. 348. 
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not reach the mass of the dependent aged.9%° The public a at least 
as it has functioned in the United States, finds few defenders. The most 
elementary demands of natural charity are often so disregarded that old 
people have a dread of the very name ‘‘poorhouse.” The minimum benefits 
that an institution should give to qualify as a decent - for the aged are: 
some privacy of living quarters, which is not realized by the dormitory ac- 
commodations so generally found in these institutions; married couples 
should not be separated but should be allowed to conserve the essentials of 
family life; adequate medical care must be given; and the able-bodied 
should be given some work to keep them occupied.?! Many poorhouses do 
not come up to these minimum standards. 


Outdoor relief in the form of groceries, fuel, and the like, placed in the 
homes of the old by a public official charged with the care of the poor, 
besides the public manifestation of the dependency of such people on the 
charity of the community, carries the slightly veiled insinuation that they 
either could not or would not properly use the money that might be given 
them. Such an affront to an aged person is more bitter than might seem. 


The third form of public help of the aged is the pension. This is the form 
stipulated by the Social Security Act with the manifest purpose of doing 
away with the other forms noted above. Of the three, it is the most con- 

sonant with the personal dignity of the recipient and the 
The Pension needs of his condition.9? Up to the passage of this law, the 

United States was the only industrial country in the world 
without some form of national pension for the aged that would permit 
them to remain in their own homes. This was but another manifestation 
of our vaunted ‘‘rugged individualism.”93 It has been said that such a pen- 
sion would discourage thrift and industry. Finally it has been recognized 
that it is mockery to speak of discouraging thrift in a group of the a tea 
tion that does not receive enough in daily wages to supply the needs of 
the present, let alone those of the future, and it is idle theorizing to talk 
of discouraging industry in those who cannot have the work they are begging 
for.94 Nor is the amount of the pension offered by this law (a practical 
maximum of $40 a month) such as would dissuade a person, able to do 
so, from making some better provision for his later years. In fact it has 
been shown that the dependency of those who could have made provision for 
their old age was caused by the loss of their savings through no fault of their 
own. 


The fact that pensions will impose a heavy financial burden on the states 
and the Federal government offers no basis for an argument on ethical 
grounds against the legislation. We have here clearly a case of extreme 


90. Haas, F. J., op. cit., pp. 255-256. 

91. Murray, R. W., op. cit., p. 347. 

92. “It is clearly a more humane method of caring for worthy old persons than 
is any other form of relief. There are many old couples with only a very small income, 
who would not be obliged to “break up” their homes and go to a public institution 
if they were given a supplementary grant by the state. Even in the case of old per- 
sons who are living alone, a small allowance would in many instances be sufficient 
to save them from the dreaded poor house” (Haas, F. J., op. cit., pp. 256, 257). 

93. Murray, R. W., op. cit., p. 348. 

94. Haas, F. J., op. cit., p. 257. 
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necessity. Those who have must give. If such a way of caring for the poor 
is the only justifiable procedure, the money for it must be found somehow. 


O_p AGE ANNUITIES 


Complementary to the old age pensions is enacted a system of old age 
insurance administered directly by the Federal government. Its purpose is 
to reduce the need of gratuitous pensions to a minimum. This part of the 

program of social security is more far-reaching than any other 
Preventing item in so far as it touches at many points the whole 
Dependency economic structure of the nation. The fact that a man can 

retire from industry at a certain age, opens the way for em- 
ployment of younger workers, and so reduces the amount of unemployment. 
It will have the effect of easing the burden of caring for aged parents, and 
so allow younger workers to make better provision for themselves and their 
children. Then the enormous expenditures needed at present for the relief 
of the army of the dependent can be diverted to rooting out the causes of 
such dependency, rather than merely making such dependency more toler- 
able.9° Prevention of dependency is the keynote of old age annuities. These 
annuities are much like ordinary commercial insurance, except that the in- 
sured is not obliged to carry the entire burden of the cost. But they differ 
from some forms of mutual insurance in this, that the annuitant is entitled 
to the annual income towards which contributions are made, regardless of 
whether or not he ever becomes so destitute as to need help. 

The Dominion of Canada, in 1908, enacted a law called the Govern- 
ment Annuities Act, providing only for voluntary old age insurance. By 
1933, only 16,394 such annuities had been subscribed. 1,994 were cancelled 
in the meantime, so that only 14,400 are still in force. The contributions are 
made entirely by the insured, though the government guarantees the pay- 
ment of the insurance and pays for the administration of the system.%” 


DEVELOPMENT OF OLD AGE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Industrial annuity?’ systems had their beginning in the United States in 
1875. They were voluntary plans set up by the more important industries. 
The annuity movement spread very slowly so that by 1900 only a dozen 
systems were in force; by 1910 there were 60; by 1920 about 270; by 1930, 
420; and at the beginning of 1935 there were approximately 750 plans in 
effect. These have been, generally, in the heavy industries: 40 per cent in 


95. “Naturally aid received in the form of a pension will attract many deserving 
persons who would shrink from seeking either public assistance or admittance to a 
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railroads, 18 per cent in public utilities, 11 per cent in iron and steel 
companies, 7 per cent each in chemical industries and machinery factories. 

What may seem like a rapid growth of such enterprises is in reality mis- 
leading. Although the number of employees covered by the plans in force 
in 1930 was about 3,500,000, the number actually covered at the beginning 
of 1935 was hardly larger and very probably smaller. Of the 350 new plans 
adopted in this period, most were in companies of comparatively small em- 
pert while employment in larger companies had shrunk much in the 
ve years of the depression. 100 

Generally it was optional with the worker whether or not he would take 
part in these annuities. For the hiring of new men, participation in the 
old age insurance of the industry was often a condition for acceptance. But 
the worker's subscription to such an industrial plan did not make irrevocable 
the payment of the stipulated annuity at the time of his retirement. Usually 
20 to 25 years of continued, uninterrupted service was demanded that one 
might qualify for payments. A worker seldom, if ever, had a legal claim 
to an annuity even if he fulfilled all the conditions on his ye the pay- 
ment being looked upon, technically, as a gratuity of the employer. Added 
to all this, many of the plans were not on a sound financial basis, and such 
being the case a retired worker might see his annuity decreased or discon- 
tinued as the reserve fund of the industry dwindled or disappeared.101 


OLp AGE ANNUITIES IN THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


The provisions of the Social Security Act referring to old age annuities 
are contained in the second and eighth titles. The provisions of the latter 
title have, by the amendments of August, 1939, been transferred to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, sections 1400-1432. The second title outlines the 
creation and administration of the Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund and regulates the payment of annuities. The fund shall be 
administered by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and 
the Chairman of the Social Security Board. 

Benefits from the fund are arranged in seven classes: primary insurance 
benefits!02 and insurance benefits to wives, children, widows who have 
reached the age of 65, widows under the age of 65 having the care of minor 
children of the insured worker, parents, and lump sum death payments to 
more distant relatives or to those who have paid for the burial of the insured 
individual. 

The money for the annuities is procured by a tax on wages received by 
employees and wages paid by employers of 1 per cent for the years 1937- 
1942; a tax of 2 per cent for the years 1943-1945; a tax of 2 1/2 per cent 


99. Social Security in America, p. 172. 

100. Social Security in America, p. 173. 

101. Ibid., pp. 173-174. ‘On the railroads, for example, although fully four to 
five million persons have at one time or another probably been employed by railroads 
with pension plans, less than 120,000 have been awarded pensions” (Ibid., p. 176). 

102. An amount equal to 40 per cent of the individual’s average monthly wage 
under $50, plus 10 per cent of the wages exceeding $50 and under $250, plus 1 per 
cent of this total multiplied by the number of years in which $200 in wages was 
paid to the insured individual. 
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from 1946 to 1948; and after December 31, 1948, a tax of 3 per cent. 
The employee’s taxes are to be deducted from his wages by the employer, 
and collected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


THE CATHOLIC POSITION 
THE GENERAL APPROVAL OF OLD AGE INSURANCE 


Catholic social reformers have not been slow to see the advantages of a 
system of insurance for lightening the economic burdens of the under- 
privileged.103 Leo XIII had promised them that any such solicitude in the 
interest of the poorer population could not but be to the advantage of all,104 
and Pius XI had condemned those economic regimes of sinning against 
social justice in which the working-man “cannot make suitable provision 
through public or private insurance for old age....’195 Such contracts are 
well adapted to the end to be attained and are in agreement “with the 
principles of a good system of goods’’;!0° and by spreading the burden over 
the shoulders of many, they fulfill their purpose more effectively and more 
surely than individual savings.107 


The need of insurance against economic dependence in old age is prob- 
ably more acute than in any other field. No one sees more clearly than 
Catholics the change that has come over the family in the last century. The 

family is no longer its own old age insurance system as it 
Need was before the industrial revolution and still is to a limited 
of Old Age extent in some rural districts. Often it is too weak to care for 
Insurance _its own offspring; much less can it care for an older piers 

generation. A child’s duty towards his aged parents does not 
take precedence over the duties he owes to his own children. The facts pre- 
sented in the first part of this chapter show that many families in the 
United States are not able to care for their dependent aged, and many more 
can do so only at the sacrifice of duties they owe to their children. 


When the solidarity of the family is weakened, one must appeal to an- 
other solidarity, that of the professions, of industry in general, or of the 
nation itself. It is on this principle that the laws for retirement annuities 
for workers are based. Insurance does not substitute itself for the duty of 
the family, but it collaborates with the family to carry a load that had got 
beyond the family’s strength.1°° If the appeal to the solidarity of the trade 


103. Veggian, T., op. cit., pp. 435-436 (Discourse of the Count De Mun at Etienne, 
1892) ; ibid., p. 375 ff. (Program of the Christian Democratic League of Liege, 1893, 
part II, A, 5, and part II B, 11); sbid., p. 473 (Program of the Congress of Plaissance 
of the Christian Democratic Party of France, 1900, a. 9); La hierarchie catholique et 
le probleme social depuis l’ encyclique ‘Rerum Novarum,” 1891-1931, Malines, Editione 
Spes, 1931, p. 247 (Mgr. Diepen), p. 196 (Mgr. Durand), p. 202 (Card. Dubois), 
p. 202 (Card. Verdier), p. 184 (Mgr. Curien), p. 186 (Card, Lienart); Bishops’ 
Program of Social Reconstruction (1919), pp. 14-15; A Statement on the Present Crisis 

1935), p. 16. 
: Hay Pict. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 27. 

105. Litt. Encyc. Divini Redemptoris, par. 52. 

106. Fallon, V., op. cit., p. 286. 

107. De Schepper, G., op, cit., p. 324. 

108. Lerolle, Jean, “La famille et le probleme des retraites,” in Semaines Sociales 
de France, 1912, pp. 134-135. 
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(the contribution of the workers), the appeal to the solidarity of industry 
(the contribution of employers), the appeal to the solidarity of the nation 
(the contribution of the State) can be made on sound ethical principles, it 
is even more certain that the family may call upon the first two groups — the 
workers and the employers, as is done in the law being considered. 

The ideal towards which a sane social economy must always strive is 
and can only be a true family wage that will take care of a worker through- 
out ‘his whole life.!°9 However, in the absence of this, or till it can be 
applied, some form of insurance is welcome. Here, too, the form most 
suited to the natural dignity of man, one entered into freely, or freely sub- 
scribed to by the employer in favor of his workers by their own efforts, is 
practicable only for the highly-skilled and well-paid craftsmen, since its 
cost puts it beyond the reach of the unskilled, low-paid laborer. The in- 
comes of these latter, in all too many cases, do not permit them to provide 
even the urgent necessities of the 4 sain, much less of the future.110 The 
annuity systems set up by industrial firms have proved to be more beneficial 
to the employer than to the workers whom they were intended to help. A 
just social economic order cannot endorse the concept that a worker's 
security in old age should be dependent on a gratuity from his former em- 
ployer.1!1. The worker of today is much more conscious of his position and 
his rights, and he does not want to receive as a gift what is his in justice. 
Catholic morality is in perfect accord with him on this point.!!2 


THE NECESSITY OF COMPULSORY OLD AGE INSURANCE 


Failing these two methods there remains but compulsory insurance for 
old age, imposed by state law. This is but another application of the prin- 
ciple laid down by His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII: ‘Whenever the general 
interest or any particular class suffers, or is threatened with evils which 
can in no other way be met, the public authority must step in to meet 
them.”1!3 This principle merits special application when the class in question 
is that of the poor and the helpless; ‘‘...those who are badly off have no 
resources of their own to fall back mf and must rely chiefly upon the 
assistance of the State. And it is for this reason that wage-earners, who are 
undoubtedly among the poor and necessitous, should be especially cared for 
and protected by the commonwealth.’’"114 If private industry either cannot 

or will not provide for this security of the aged, the State can 
Failure legitimately form a general institution for this purpose.115 In 
of Private the United States, though there were many industries which 
Industry sincerely wished to care for their aged workers in a decent 
manner, few of them could produce a satisfactory plan, and there 


109. Nell-Breuning, op. cit., p. 182; Ryan, J. A., Distributive Justice, p. 416; 
Brucculeri, A., I/ giusto salario, p. 43; Kerby, W. J., op. cit., p. 68; De Schepper, G., 
op. cit., p. 286. 

110. Haas, F. J., op. cit., pp. 254-255. 

111. Haas, F. J., op. cit., p. 254. 

112. Pottier, Ant., La morale catholique et les questions sociales d’aujourd’ hui 
(Broch. 1), pp. 43-44. 

113. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, pat. 28. 

114. Litt. Encyc. Rerum Novarum, par. 29. 

115. Vermeersch, A., Manuel social, La legislation et les oeuvres en Belgique, 
p. 70. 
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seemed little probability that the great majority of wage-earners would ever 
have certain provision made for their needy old age. 

As long as such insurance is optional, there are always employers who 
will not rise to any such generous dispositions, and even those who would 
do so, cannot, because until the insurance becomes general they are put at a 
disadvantage with their less scrupulous competitors. Each trade or industry 
that refuses such voluntary insurance increases the burden that the others 
must bear.!46 The argument against voluntary insurance for old age always 
comes down to this — it must be obligatory or it will not be at all.127 

Theoretically, the right of the State to impose such compulsory insurance 
comes within the compass of its power to legislate for the common good, 
and all that which the common good requires.!!8 The boundaries of this 
field of action are not very well defined by natural law, it being left to the 
State itself to judge how far it may go, providing it does not infringe on the 
sacred primary rights of the individual and the family. 


Without a doubt the right of ownership, freedom of contract, individual and 
family autonomy, are somewhat restricted since deductions are made from the 
wages of all to cover, through the co-operation of all, the eventual forced expenses 
of each. But these rights, freedom, and autonomy, are not absolutely untouch- 
able; and on the other hand the limitation placed upon them is relatively light 
and is almost always made up for by its happy effect. 

The legislator has the power to adapt a system of ownership, of contracts, and 
of personal freedom to social necessities. He can, then, in the matter under con- 
sideration, impose insurance guaranteeing in return the right of indemnities or 
expected allotments, if this obligation is recommended by serious motives. 

These motives exist (a) through the importance of the purpose to be at- 
tained and the great good resulting; (b) through the fact that insurance systems 
all being based upon the law of the greatest numbers, increase in security, in exact- 
ness, and in economy, as the number of participants increases; (c) through the 
fact also that the improvident end by becoming charges on society because they fail 
to employ the means which have been offered them.1!19 


Even when the salary is raised to an extent that permits personal saving, 
it may still be necessary to impose insurance, due to widespread lack of 
provident habits among the modern working class,!2° and because of the none 
too stable condition of many private banks and private insurance companies 
in times of economic crisis.1#! 


OBJECTIONS TO OLD AGE INSURANCE 


The objections to compulsory insurance generally fall into one of the 
following classes: such a mode of insurance is against the liberty of the 
individual since the State dictates to him how he must make provision 


116. Dusart, J., in the introduction to Les retraites ouvrieres, l’assistance aux 
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118. Viance, Georges, “Assurances sociales, 
col. 504. : 

119. Fallon, V., op. cit., p. 286. Cfr. Pesch, H., op. cit., bd. 5, p. 761; Marconcini, 
F., op. cit., p. 591; De Schepper, G., op. cit., p. 330; Olgiati, F., of. cit., pp. 270-271. 

120. Antoine, C., op. cit., p. 727. 

121. Minoretti, Card. Carlo Dalmazio, “Dopo quaranta anni dalla Enciclica ‘Rerum 
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for his future;!2? it is not within the compass of the State 
Restriction to realize the private welfare of the individual citizens im- 
of Freedom mediately and forcefully;!23 the State has no right to impose 

the practice of private virtue, such as thrift; such insurance 
is bad psychologically since it weakens the individual’s motives that should 
prompt him to conserve his health and his strength and, if possible, his 
savings; socially it is but another cause of friction between workers and 
their employer; financially it is another burden on the State if it must con- 
tribute an annual subsidy; politically it is unwise, since the more tasks that 
are shifted to the State the less probability there is of having them done 
well,124 

It is not easy to give a satisfactory answer to each of these objections, 
but there are counter-principles just as weighty as these objections. It has 
been noted above in this section that the liberty of the individual in disposing 
of his income is not necessarily unlimited.!2> It may perhaps be argued that 
the State is not procuring immediately and forcefully the welfare of the 
individual, but is rather immediately procuring and protecting the common 
good of all, and only indirectly that of the individual citizen. The State does 
have the right to impose the practice of a private virtue if this follows 
necessarily from the imposition of a duty required in the interest of the 
common good, as in the analogical case of the imposition of military service 
and all the virtues that this entails,!2° especially if the lack of the virtue 
demanded would endanger the common good.!27 Psychologically, old age in- 
surance would have an enervating effect if the reception of fits were 
dependent solely on the insured’s being reduced to need. It would not have 
this effect if the annuity were given at a certain age regardless of need. 
Socially the compulsory insurance need cause no friction between the classes, 
since it is recognized that the dependent must be cared for in some way, and 
from the employer’s point of view this seems as cheap as any other, and 
much cheaper than any annuity system he could support of himself. Finan- 
cially such compulsory insurance does impose an added burden on the 
taxpayers of the state, but this can be obviated to a great extent if the cost 
is borne by industry and the workers who are to benefit from the annuity. 
Politically it is not the ideal condition, but in present conditions it seems 
to be at least second best. 

There are limits to be observed in the framing of such laws of compul- 
sory insurance, “'... the principle being this, that the law must not undertake 
more, nor go further, than is required for the remedy of the evil or the 
removal of the danger.”"128 The State insurance should not be a monopoly.129 


122. Pesch, H., op. cit., Bd. 5, p. 760. 
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The general support of all workers indiscriminately out of the taxes of the 
State seems to savor too much of State socialism, and some think that the 
obligation imposed on those who are receiving a salary that assures them 
the possibility of providing for their own future is perhaps an overstepping 
of its proper powers by the State.130 
On the majority of these objectionable features the provisions of old age 
insurance of the Social Security Act cannot be severely criticized. It does not 
provide for old age insurance in the case of need, but guarantees an annuity 
regardless of need. In this way it does not weaken the initia- 
Favorable tive of the individual nor destroy the virtue of foresight any 
Points more than does a savings account. The cost of the annuity 
is taken directly from the annuitants and their employers with 
no subsidy from the Federal treasury. The act also rejected a universal cov- 
erage of all workers, primarily because of administrative difficulties, but 
also because it could not have been done without recourse to the funds of 
general taxation. Though all salaried workers in the covered groups are 
brought under the force of the law regardless of the size of their incomes, 
still they are taxed and receive annuities only on the first $3,000 of their 
annual wage. This latter provision may absolve the law of the charge of too 
much interference in the economic lives of those who are able to care for 
their own future.131 


THE CONTRIBUTORS TO OLD AGE INSURANCE 


In Catholic social philosophy, all workers’ insurance whether it be against 
accidents, unemployment, or the incapacity brought on by age, is always 
a part of the just salary due a worker. ‘The wage-earner is not to receive 

as alms what is his due in justice.”132 The minimum just 
Insurance wage must therefore contain all insurance premiums, since it 
Included in is the sole source of the worker's support, and the only pro- 
a Just Wage tection he has against the dangers of modern industrial life.133 

Here, as in the analogous case of unemployment compensation, 
the wage contract is necessarily a contract of security. It is on this supposition 
that the wage-earner waives his right to share in the profits of the enterprise 
that would be his on the title of collaboration. Since the industrialist justi- 
fies his disproportionate returns from the enterprise on the title of the 
risks he assumes, he must bear the risks and not shift them to the shoulders 
of the workers. 


130. Broissard, Henri, ‘La loi des assurances sociales du 5 avril 1928 et la 
famille,” in Semaines Sociales (1928), pp. 306-308. The French law exempted those 
workers who had a salary of 18,000 francs a year in the larger cities and 15,000 else- 
where (augmented by 2,000 francs for each child). 

131. The actual reason for the inclusion of all salaries regardless of size, was 
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In normal economic conditions!34 the absolute minimum wage which the 
employer is bound in strict commutative justice to pay, must provide a sur- 
plus by which the worker can insure himself, or the employer is bound by 
virtue of the same justice to contribute the total cost of the insurance if he 
does not pay the absolute minimum wage.13° 


Conversely, the salary of a worker may be reduced in proportion to the 
protection he is guaranteed by imsurance.13° Then it is no longer true that 
the worker has only his daily wage to procure his present and ‘future 
necessities. 


Are there any grounds for demanding a contribution from the workers? 
Needless to say, those who are receiving more than a minimum just wage 
can with all justice be asked to share the cost of a provision for their 

future. Besides, there are important psychological and social 
Workers reasons for demanding that the workers share in the con- 
Should tributions, even if they are not yet receiving all that is their due 
Contribute in justice. The worker should be, and generally is, the best 

artisan of his future. It is more in keeping with his rational 
nature to share in measures that pertain to that future. If the expenses of 
the employer are beyond the employer's means, the burden will fall back 
on the laborers in the form of lack of employment and lower wages. Collabor- 
ation with the employer will contribute to a betterment of the relations be- 
tween the two to the benefit of both.!37 Compulsory contributions exacted 
from the workers towards a system of old age annuities, in which the laborers 
run the risk of losing all they have contributed in the case that they do not 
attain the age of retiring, are not just. The worker is forced to take part 
in a contract of chance in which he will, most probably, lose all that he has 
contributed. 


There is one other possible source of contributions to this type of in- 
surance, namely the State. Recourse is often had to this source at least for 
the first few years that a system of old age insurance is in operation, since 

it is otherwise impossible to create annuities for those workers 
State Aid who are no longer young.13® In this case, at least, it seems 
completely justified. The State can also reward and encourage 


134. There always will be a difference of opinion as to what constitutes “normal” 
economic conditions, but perhaps the conditions required by Father Monetti come 
closer to ideal than to normal conditions. He would excuse the employer from con- 
tributing to these forms of insurance as long as he gives the minimum current wage, 
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salary, the help of his trade union, public and private charity, the Leia of his 
own family, the dowery of his wife, the activity of his older children, filial piety, 
added to the profits of his own frugality and wise industry. All these would have to 
contribute to complete the minimum current wage that the worker receives. Monetti, 
G., op. cit., pp. 244-246. 
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provision for the future by means of subsidies for these first difficult years,139 
and in times when the combined contributions of the employers and laborers 
do not furnish the required premium.140 

Outside of these conditions it is much harder to justify recourse to the 
funds of the State, but there are not wanting arguments that would justify a 
continual subsidy from this source. Though the point has often been over- 
stressed, it remains true that industry does confer benefits on the community 
at large, and so the community might justly be asked to help bear the burdens 
of industry.141 Accordingly assistance from the general taxes of the State, 
especially if these taxes come from the levies on great corporations and 
monopolies, would tend to a better distribution of the profits of industry.'4? 

Judged by these standards the method of financing the old age annuities 
of the Social Security Act can be accepted as satisfactory. No appropriation 
is made from the State, as the annuity fund is created and maintained wholly 
by taxes on wages received and wages paid. The necessity of a national sub- 
sidy for the initiation of the plan is obviated by the delay of any payments 
until five years after the institution of the system. 

It remains to be seen just what effect the tax on wages paid will have 
on the general scale of wages and on the cost of the finished products, 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF COMPULSORY OLD AGE INSURANCE 


Catholic social philosophy is ever anxious to leave as much 
Entrusted to —_as possible in the hands of the trade or labor unions, and al- 
Trade Unions though Leo XIII does not explicitly treat of who should 

administer a compulsory system of insurance, still one can 
gather from the emphasis that he lays on the rdéle of trade unions in voluntary 
insurance, that he would have favored the action of these unions even in a 
compulsory system of insurance. !43 


The old age insurance of the Social Security Act is open to criticism in 
this matter since it does not take cognizance of the labor unions in its scheme 
of administration, but considering the present strife among the unions in 
the United States, Congress seems to have acted discreetly in keeping the 
administration in the hands of the state. Many employees and employers 
would not have cared to trust their future annuities to these unstable or- 
ganizations. 


The annuities authorized by the Social Security Act, while hardly sufficient 
of themselves to give any great degree of economic security in one’s old age, 


139. Monetti, G., op. cit., p, 249. 
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still, as in the case of the unemployment compensation pone by this law, 
cannot be said to “fall below the demands of practicable social justice.” 144 

The enactment of old age insurance, then, is, along with the stipulations 
for aid to the family and compensation for unemployment, a legal recognition 
of the obligations industry and society have towards the wage-earner. As such 
it is a victory for justice and clears the way for further advances to a Christian 
social order. 


144, Ryan, J. A., Social Justice in the 1936 Congress, p. 5. 


THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE 
Fr. RODERICK FANEUF, O. F. M. Conv. 


A writer with a general title such as the one above envisions a panorama 
of subjects which logically could be comprehended in this scope. But a line 
of demarcation must be drawn to exclude unrelated topics. Open to con- 
sideration are organizations which are of such vital interest in our lives from 
an economic standpoint: labor unions, employers’ unions, and co-operatives. 
This latter subject will be treated only cursorily, because credit unions, “the 
financial end of Consumer Co-operatives,’”! are being discussed at length in 
another paper. 


It is our regret that a complete examination of the vocational groups, pro- 
pounded by Pope Pius XI,? cannot be included. The free unions studied, 
however, “must first be established voluntarily — before the higher form of 
guild organizations can be set in operation.”3 This is the salient feature of 
this article. Interest and attention must be vouchsafed unions of laborers 
and employers, in so far as they are the primary step in the Popes’ plan for 
social justice through the vocational groups. For this reason we are not 
neglecting the Popes’ pleas for the establishment of the social and economic 
order explained in their encyclicals. 


Now, since organization is defeated unless it is effective, and since a 
right or good action requires that the object, end, and circumstances of the 
act be good, it seems necessary to investigate those means used by both 
labor unions and employers’ unions to attain their respective ends. Thus, 
the moral right, its closely allied economic right, and the legal right to or- 
ganize, with the particular means to be utilized, will be proposed. 

Man is by nature a social being. He is born into the society of the family, 
has an aptitude for social life, as is evidenced by his power of speech, 
possesses a propensity for it, the evidence of which lies chiefly in the fact 
that he normally shrinks from isolation, and has a need of companionship, 
not only for the comforts of life, the full development of his mental, moral, 
and bodily powers, but even for his very existence. 

This dependence of man on his fellow-being is clearly confirmed in 
Scripture: “It is better that two should be together, than one: for they have 
the advantage of their society. If one fall he shall be supported by the 
other. Woe to him that is alone, for when he falleth he hath none to lift 
him up.” And, ‘A brother that is helped by his brother is like a strong 
city.”4 “It is this natural impulse which binds men together in civil society ; 


1. B. B. Fowler, Consumer Co-operation in America (Vanguard Press, New York, 
1936), p. 131. : Sa 
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_ 3, F. J. Haas, The American Labor Movement (Paulist Press, New York, 1937), 
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and it is likewise this which leads them to join together in associations 
which are, it is true, lesser and not independent societies, but, nevertheless, 
real societies” (173). To join these private societies “is the natural right of 
man,” was the teaching of Pope Leo XIII, reiterated by Pius XI, and Pius 
XII. 


LABOR UNIONS 


Among these private societies are to be numbered labor unions, of which 
the moral right to existence is clearly the mind of the Church as pronounced 
by the Popes and the Sacred Congregation of the Council. Pope Leo XIII 

enumerating mutual aid societies writes: ‘The most im- 
The Church’s portant of all are Working-men’s Unions; for these virtually 
Attitude include all the rest” (172). Pope Benedict XV was of 

similar mind: “He (Pope Benedict XV) desires to see 
encouraged the growth of definitely professional unions, so that there may 
be found... really powerful unions, inspired with a Christian spirit, and 
embracing in wide organizations workers of both sexes in fraternal charity.’’ 
Further proof of the moral right is found in the following declarations of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council®: 


I. “The Church recognizes and affirms the right of employers and 
employed to form industrial associations, either separately or jointly... 

II. “The Church under existing circumstances, considers the forma- 
tion of these industrial unions morally necessary. 

III. “The Church urges the formation of industrial Associations.” 


Pope Pius XI reaffirmed the teaching of his Predecessors: “We... em- 
phasize this one point: Not only is man free to institute these unions which 
are of a private character, but he has a right to adopt such organizations and 
such rules as may best conduce to the attainment of their respective objects. 
The same liberty must be claimed for the founding of associations which 
extend beyond the limits of a single trade’ (284). 


This same attitude towards labor unions has been repeatedly reasserted 
by the Hierarchy of the United States. In 1919, the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the National Catholic War Council urged: “It is to be hoped that 
this right (to organize) will never again be called in question by any con- 
siderable number of employers.” And again in 1933 the seven Bishops of 
the Administrative Council of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
stressed this right. Their view is expressed in the words of their General 
Secretary: 


The worker can exercise his God-given faculty of freedom and properly order 
his life in preparation for eternity only through a system which permits him freely 
to choose his representatives in industry. From a practical standpoint, the worker's 
free choice of representatives must be safeguarded in order to secure for him 


55 J: Hosicins The Christian Social Manifesto (Bruce Publishing Co., New York, 
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equality of contractual power in the wage contract. Undue interference with this 
choice is an unfair labor practice, unjust alike to workers and the general public.7 


There is no danger, of course, of the Church’s attitude changing on this 
important teaching. Her latest declaration was made by Pope Pius XII, June 
1, 1941: “The duty and the right to organize the labor of the people belong, 
nish all, to the people immediately interested: the employers and the 
workers.” 


Although no one can question the natural right to organize into labor 
unions, the moral necessity of these unions has its foundation principally 
in an economic problem, for everyone has the right to make a contract. To 
make a contract a person must know what he is doing and be free to accept 
or decline. Under the individual wage agreement neither condition is present. 
Social progress in the United States has been impeded by this affliction. 


That the American working-man has had a struggle for his existence 
as a social being cannot be denied by anyone who has read the history of 
labor in this country. From the time when the maximum wage law was 
passed in the colonies until the present, the status of the American laborer 
steadily sank to an economic peonage, reaching its nadir about the close of 
the 19th century. This condition started very slowly soon after 1789 with 
the advent of the first real factories, and was brought to its climax by the 
unscrupulous exploiting of our system of individualism, which Fr. Cronin 
describes as the “inhuman monster which enthrones avarice, which drains the 
best energies of men, and diverts them into a frantic struggle for security, 
which allows the immoralities of unchecked speculation, which, finally, has 
broken the social unity of life and left the law of the jungle.’’® As long as new 
land was available, a project greatly aided by the Homestead Act of 1862, 
a field was left open for the honest initiative of many people. But even 
during this period, with immigrants pouring into our eastern industrial cities, 
competition was pushing down the workers’ standard of living. 


Labor, experiencing this pressure, had felt the need to organize. There 
developed, therefore, purely craft unions from 1790-1826, trade unions from 
1827-1850, national organizations from 1850-1866, amalgamation of unions 
from 1866-1881, and finally, the federation of craft unions and rise of in- 
dustrial unions from 1881-1941. 


It is interesting and instructive to read a set of rules and regulations of 
the first unions. Perusing one such dated 19th June, 1790, we discover many 
signal traits, indicating what was to follow in subsequent union constitutions. 

Taking the one for the United Societies of House-Carpenters and 
Early = Joiners of the Towns of Lansingburgh and Troy, New York, as a 
Unions model of the first, an outstanding peculiarity is that no mention is 

made of the hours to be worked. Rather, wages are to be de- 
termined by the finished product according to a printed list of prices for 
the forty-five most common objects which a carpenter would contract to 
make. On the other hand, an enormous entrance fee (fifty pounds) was 
required, a fine of four shillings imposed on absentees from a union 


7. Committee on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate, 73rd Congress, Second Session, 
Hearings on S. 2926, p. 1027. 
8. J. F. Cronin, Rugged Individualism (Paulist Press, New York, 1937), p. 27. 
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meeting, and a penal sum of fifteen pounds was to be paid by those de- 
tracting or calumniating other members of the society. Possibly the most 
striking obligation was that referring to the treatment to be accorded a tran- 
sient or itinerant carpenter who would refuse to join their union. Article V 
anent such persons commands: 


It shall be the duty of each and every individual of the society to treat such 
delinquent with scorn, contempt and neglect, and do peed in their power not 
only to discourage, but also to obstruct him in his undertaking, and further, if 
possible, to cause him to remove from both or either of the said towns (Troy and 
Lansingburgh). 


Tracing this development of industry in the United States we find that 
we must acknowledge, whether we wish to or not, that a new class of people 
was coming into being, so that at the end of the 19th century we have the 
wage-earner. The important significance of this is the resulting need of jobs 
for these millions who had no capital of their own to which to turn their 
labor. Labor cannot, like capital, sell its produce in any market. It has but 
its skill and strength to hire, which are inseparable from the person of the 
laborer himself. It cannot store up its wares, waiting for a better opportunity 
of bargaining, for it has nothing but its labor power to dispose of, and starva- 
tion follows if the worker is unemployed. 

If they go singly to the one owning capital, he can pit one of them 
against the other. Singly they are weak. Their weakness has made possible 
the present concentrated income, wealth, and power of the few. They must 
obtain power. Only by joining together with others, and in fact with all 
others who can do the work available, are they free men, able to determine 
that their wage or salary and their hours will meet the purpose of economic 
life and their own dignity and importance in the scheme of things. The 
first, normal, and necessary method, therefore, for wage and lesser salaried 
workers is the labor union. To win the necessary relief the employee and 
his fellow-worker must organize. 

With the moral and economic right to organize so clearly defined, it 
would seem that laws would necessarily be formulated to make organization 
legally right. Throughout their whole history, however, labor organizations 
have been harassed by the common-law doctrine of conspiracy. In brief, this 
means that acts which are lawful when done by an individual may become 
unlawful when several agree to perform the same acts. Courts have made 
a distinction between “motive” and “intent’’ of combinations in labor cases, 
but it has been generally conceded since 1842 that labor has the right to 
organize. Any doubt about the legal right has been dissolved by the “National 
Labor Relations Act.” In Section 7, it states: ‘Employees shall have the 
right to self-organization, to form, join, or assist labor organizations, to 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection.’’9 


9. E. A. Lewis, Compilation of Laws Relating to Mediation... between Employ- 
ers and Employees (U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1941), 
p. 297. 
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ASSOCIATIONS OF EMPLOYERS 


All that has been related in general, pertinent to the right of free asso- 
ciations among men, applies to employers’ associations. The quotation is 
in absolute accord with the Church’s social program. 


The — of some of these original employers’ unions was not too 
commendable, however, as was evidenced by the Society of the Master Cord- 
wainers of the City of Philadelphia, organized in 1789, whose objective was 

to ‘“‘discountenance and check the unlawful Combination formed 
Employers’ to control the freedom of individuals as to the hours of labor, 
Unions and to thwart and embarrass those by whom they are em- 

ployed and liberally paid.”!° On the other hand, the aim of 
many has been to deal collectively with labor organizations. 


Because of their relation to the labor unions, their period of growth 
closely corresponds to that of the latter with a resultant structural and func- 
tional parallelism between them. Whether the economic need of these is 
as urgent as that of labor organization may be open to speculation, but in 
the words of Taylor: ‘The complex structure of modern industry has made 
collective bargaining necessary and with the growing power of unionism the 
employing group has likewise been forced into collective action.”!! Since 
most of their actions are not overt or are undertaken in the field of propa- 
ganda, the courts have never passed judgment on the purposes, motives, or 
methods of these associations. Consequently they have never been involved 
in acts of conspiracy, nor has their legality been seriously questioned. 


CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Before considering the rights of co-operatives, we shall offer the following 
definition: ‘‘A co-operative enterprise is one which belongs to the people 
who use its services, the control of which rests equally with all the members 
and the gains of which are distributed to the members in proportion to the 
use they make of its services.’’!? 


This statement considers their primary function exchange, rather than 
production. Since other forms, however, such as credit societies, or co-operative 
manufacturing or wholesaling firms, although ordinarily adjuncts to or am- 

plifications of these primary groups, are becoming increas- 
A Co-operative ingly more important, a comprehensive definition may be: 
Society “A co-operative society or organization is a group of people 

who band themselves together to produce something, to sell 
something, to buy something, for themselves, or to pool their financial re- 
sources for credit or loan purposes.”!3 Therein you have contained the four 
kinds of co-operatives: producers, marketing, consumers’, and credit unions. 


10. A. G. Taylor, Labor Policies of the National Association of Manufacturers 
(University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill., 1927), p. 11. 

11, A. G. Taylor, Labor Problems and Labor Law (Prentice Hall Co., New York, 
1938), p. 600. 

2 eport of the Inquiry on Co-operative Enterprise in Europe (Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C.), a 19. 

13. E. Schmiedeler, Consumers’ Co-operatives (Paulist Press, New York, 1937), p. 8. 
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It is well to observe that not infrequently one finds several types of co- 
operatives combined in one and the same group. Whether organized singly 
or combined they are essentially democratic and merely seek to eliminate the 
excessive profits accruing to the middleman, the banker, or the over-pros- 
perous capitalist. For the farmers, whose purchasing power has decreased 
since 1917, for the consumer who must support the middleman, for the 
wage-earner who must sell his labor as though it were not a part of him- 
self, there exists a need of these co-operatives. If there is not an absolute 
need to insure existence, at least for the social and cultural advantages they 
can be called morally necessary, because the social effects of co-operatives 
are sometimes of even greater importance than the immediate economic 
results. In its development of fellowship among its members, its effects are 
similar to those of many religious institutions. 

“It is but to state a truism, therefore, to say that the Catholic Church 
favors the co-operative idea. Her remarkable guilds of the Middle Ages were 
essentially co-operative — organizations seeking to apply in a practical way 
in everyday life the injunction of the Savior: Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so ye shall fulfill the law of Christ.’"!4 Still there have been many legal 
barriers to the organization and operation of co-operative societies, because 
the few Federal laws pertain only to credit unions or farmers’ marketing co- 
operatives. For the most part co-operatives have had to depend upon state 
legislation which is often very slow in acting upon this problem, but even- 
tually gives its unqualified approval. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Up to this point we have been considering unions and co-operatives in 
relation to their basic right to existence. But circumstances may change the 
nature of an act, so that, although the object of an act is good, the act itself 
may be vitiated. 

What has been written thus far seems to justify co-operative bargaining, 
the first of these circumstances to be examined. The union has both the 
right and the duty of eliminating all cutthroat competition in order to en- 
able the laborer to meet the employer on equal terms. This meeting of the 
worker and owner is accomplished by means of collective bargaining, With- 
out the worker organized we would really have the individual bargaining of 
the laborer forced to terms by the collective bargaining of the employer, for 
although a corporation may be a person in law, no rhetoric will make it into 
a man. It is a collectivity. 

To meet this collectivity the employees elect representatives who carry 
to the employer for negotiation proposals decided in union meetings. This 

committee must represent the entire employee body. Such an 
Collective application of the “Majority Rule” is absolutely necessary else 
Bargaining the employer could negotiate first with the minority group and 

then with the majority group, without ever coming to any col- 
lective agreement. 


14, Ibid., p. 29. 
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When terms relating to an increase in wages, a closed shop, or better 
working conditions are determined, both sides are obliged to observe the 
conditions of the trade agreement. By reason of this contract the employee 
acquires greater security, is assured of a steady job, may make plans for future 
life and home. But the increased interest of the employees in the business, 
arising from the recognized share they had in controlling those features of 
industrial policy which most vitally affect their welfare, is a gain to em- 
ployers. Employers, together with the general public, derive a further ad- 
vantage from the resulting economic balance developing from a more equi- 
table distribution of income. After fully justifying this argument, Doctor 
H. A. Millis, writes, “I, therefore, maintain that organization and intelligent 
and honest collective bargaining have a sound basis in economics.’’!> 

Its legal right is clearly defined in Section 7 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as quoted above. This Act and the Board therein established 
encourage collective bargaining, but cannot compel it, for “the major ob- 
jective of the N.L.R. A. is to increase the democratic control by workers 
and management’’!6 by this means. To enforce it would defeat the end of 
the law itself. This legislation is, nevertheless, a defense of conscientious 
employers against their unscrupulous fellow-employers, as well as a vindi- 
cation of labor’s rights. 


Various ASPECTS OF STRIKES 


A problem faces labor, however, when the employer refuses to conform 
to the N.L.R. A. The next step is the strike. We find only two references 
to this practice in Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical, wherein he does not condemn 
strikes, but rather points out the duty of law to remove in good time the 
causes. To quote his words: 


When work-people have recourse to a strike, it is frequently because the hours 
of labor are too long, or the work too hard, or because they consider their wages 
insufficient. The grave inconvenience of this not uncommon occurrence should be 
obviated by public remedial measures; for such paralyzing of labor not only affects 
the masters and their work-people alike, but is extremely injurious to trade and to the 
general interests of the public. The laws should forestall and prevent such troubles from 
arising; they should lend their influence and authority to the removal in good time 
of the causes which lead to conflict between employers and employed. If a strike is in 
progress, however, which threatens danger of disturbance to the public peace it would 
me within certain limits, to invoke the aid and the authority of the law (166 
and 167). 


Although admitting the moral right to strike, moral theologians lay down 
conditions which must be justified before recourse may be had to this form of 
industrial warfare. In the first place, every attempt must be made to settle the 

controversy by peaceful means, through conciliation, arbitration, 
Morality appeals to ae ic opinion, or whatever other rightful methods 
of Strikes may be used to avert so serious a calamity. Secondly, the benefit 
to be gained must not be out of proportion with the harm in- 
flicted upon the entire community. In the third place, there must be suffi- 


15. Labor's Charter of Rights (A. F. of L., Washington, D. C.), p. 42. 
16. R. R. Brooks, Unions of Their Own Choosing (Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1939), p. 252. 
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cient hope of success. Yet, on the other hand, it does not necessarily follow 
that because a strike is lost that it was in vain. The advantageous moral con- 
sequence may at times be sufficiently foreseen to render it legitimate despite 
the immediate failure. What therefore sometimes appears as an ineffectual 
strike often proves to be one of great effect. Fourthly, and probably most 
important of all, a just cause is required. 


Now this just cause may be many things. Often, the reason is a demand 
for an increase in wages. Every man has a right to a living wage and even 
a saving wage, although it has been one of the scandals of American in- 
dustry that this right has not been honored. Minimum wage laws, such as 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, have prevented many from starving, 
but it exists for people engaged in interstate commerce alone, and even for 
these it does not insure a living or saving wage. 

Sound economics, too, makes increased wages a just cause for strikes. 
Notice must be taken of the prevalent fallacy which assumes that a price 
increase necessarily follows a rise in wages. The truth is that a decline in 
labor costs may accompany increased wages, due to more efficient work, im- 
proved technique, better management, and the like. In amy case wages con- 
stitute no more than sixteen per cent of the prime costs of production, ac- 
cording to the American Federation of Labor, but these same wages repre- 
sent the purchasing power of most of the goods consumed. The obvious con- 
clusion is pointed out in the words of Pope Pius XI: “Wages which are too 
low bring on unemployment and depression” (281). 

But the value of unions is not to be measured by wage increase alone. 
We find that many of the strikes of the present day have as their purpose 
the procuring of a closed shop. Now a closed shop with a closed union, 

which signifies that no new members may be admitted to work, is 
The patently wrong, unless the restriction in the number of workers 
Closed exists for reasons of health or the like. A closed shop with an open 
Shop _ union, however, means that all terms between employer and em- 

ployed are made with the union and new members are forced to 
join the union immediately. The basis for this tactic of the union is collective 
bargaining, which has been justified above. For collective bargaining can- 
not be carried out successfully unless there exists one committee for all, and 
furthermore, unions can perceive no reason why non-union members should 
derive all the advantages without supporting the cause of their benefits. 

What has been more important than moral and economic rights in the 
field of strikes is the legal right. This usually depends upon its pepe, 
which has to be determined in particular cases by particular courts. The un- 
certainty of the decision is apparent from the statement of a Massachusetts 
court which simultaneously sets itself up as a judge of man’s will: “To 
make the strike a legal strike, the purpose of the strike must be one which 
the court as a matter of law decides is a legal purpose of a strike, and the 
strikers must have acted in good faith in striking for such a purpose.’”17 

Some strikes are always illegal, however, regardless of the purpose. Such 
a kind is the “‘general” strike, which term is used here to designate a com- 
plete cessation of work in all industries, either to protest against the action of 


17. DeMinco vs. Craig, 207 Mass. 593, 94 N. E. 317 (1911). 
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capitalist-employers or to secure certain political and economic advantages. 
Another type of strike, similar to the general, and seldom viewed in a fa- 
vorable light by the courts, is the sympathetic strike. This is the cessation of 
work by wage-earners in one occupation or industry having no grievance 
with their own employers, in order to aid the workers on strike in another 
industry. Its justice, morally speaking, depends upon the justice of the first 
strike. If the original strike is unjust, the sympathetic strike, of course, will 
be unjust also. If the original strike seemed justified, the circumstances 
of the case will determine whether or not the sympathetic strike is like- 
wise just. It is less difficult to vindicate the strikers’ position if the strike is 
directed against another department of the same employer's business, for 
then the original offender would suffer the loss and not the innocent com- 
munity. 

A third type of strike, used quite extensively during 1936 and 1937, is 
the sit-down strike. Opinion as to its legality has been divided to some 
extent. In the cases that did come to the attention of the courts, judges in- 
variably upheld the contention of the employer. Recourse to these soon dis- 
appeared, however, due to the hostility of the courts, and also to a fear of 
more stringent strike legislation, for certain state legislatures, such as Ten- 
nessee and Vermont, had already outlawed them by 1937. This action was 
based on the sacred and natural right of private property, which is violated 
by workers remaining on the grounds and occupying the buildings of the 
employer. Thus it can be stated that the special types of strikes are dis- 
countenanced by law, while other strikes are often sustained. 

“The attitude of courts towards the legality of ordinary strikes has un- 
dergone a surprising change since the United States Supreme Court in 1937 
sustained the National Labor Relations Act in a series of decisions.’’!8 

Section 13 of this document does give tacit permission to strike 
Legality in the words, ‘‘Nothing in this Act shall be construed so as to 
of Strikes interfere with or impede or diminish in any way the right to 

strike.” It seems to legalize strikes for a closed union shop, 
and strikes against non-union material. At the same time, it confirms the 
general tendency to judge as legal those strikes for the purpose of increasing 
wages or shortening the working period. Some courts, on the other hand, 
especially state courts still outlaw strikes of this nature, for there are so 
many opinions in state legislatures, that no all-inclusive, general rule may 
be presented. 

At present there is no legislation enabling the Government to interfere 
in strikes, for the National Mediation Board does not have the power to 
compel strikers to cease their action. How long this condition will exist is 
a matter of conjecture, for there is agitation in Congress to pass laws akin 
to those of the Labor Conference Board of 1918, forbidding all strikes dur- 
ing the present emergencies. 

When, however, strikes involve deliberate sabotage or destruction, the 
injustice is evident. Some unions, as the I. W.W., even make sabotage a 
part of their policy. Such a form of retaliation whether connected with a 
strike or not is to be condemned. Labor leaders as a rule do not approve 


18. A. G. Taylor, Labor Problems and Labor Law, p. 487. 
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of it either. John Mitchell, for years Vice-president of the A. F. of L., de- 
clared, ‘In the long run, violence acts as a boomerang and defeats its own 
purposes.”’19 

Another feature of the labor union involved in a strike is picketing. The 
American Federation of Labor claims that it is a form of free speech. It 
would appear to be a means for the strikers to inform the public of their 
grievances against the employer, and is not to be condemned as long as the 
picketers do not resort to violence to prevent employees or customers from 
entering the shop, but employ only persuasion, the definition of which has 
always been a debatable question for judges. The meaning of this was ex- 
tended to a considerable degree by the Federal Law, the N.L.R.A., but 
some courts condemn all picketing, since they claim no distinction can be 
drawn between peaceful and non-peaceful picketing, especially when it is 
mass picketing, for the Supreme Court stated that ‘no state has the right 
to legalize mass picketing because it deprives the owner of the business 
and nee of his property without due process of law and cannot be held 
valid under the Fourteenth Amendment.’’2° 

Strikes and picketing sometimes fail, and then laborers depend upon the 
boycott. Or in some instances, it is sought as a means for gaining their 
ends before having recourse to the other technique. Even at its best it is 
not too effective, and then to be just it must fulfill the same conditions as 
a strike. Its actions are practically the same as that of a consumer co-opera- 
tive, but it has met with far greater difficulties in the domain of law, since 
a New York Court first pronounced it illegal in 1886. Later a distinction 
was made between the primary and secondary boycott. The first is the 
refusal to patronize a certain employer on the part of the workers directly 
involved in the labor dispute, with no effort to persuade or coerce third 
parties. In the second kind, the boycotters try to persuade neutral parties to 
join them. Now whenever this distinction is made, the primary boycott 
is accounted lawful in most cases and the secondary unlawful. 

Another measure, the union label of the labor organizations, was greatly 
aided by a Federal Law, the Walsh-Healey Act. This label on merely 
spb in the majority of cases, that the products were manufactured in a 

actory which observes union demands as to working conditions and wages. 
No moral wrong can be charged against this, nor is its legality questioned. 

It would appear from the preceding paragraphs that the laborer enjoys 

domination over his employer. This has not been, nor is it true now. To 

counteract the unions themselves, employers and employers’ 
The Lockout unions may invoke the lockout to keep union workers from 
and Blacklist gaining admittance into particular shops, for this form of 

combat is legal, though employers are no longer allowed to 
fire union leaders for union activities. As far as the moral right is concerned 
we may pass judgment on a lockout as it does or does not fulfill the condi- 
tions necessary to make a strike just, as explained above. 

Intimately connected with the lockout is the blacklist. This has been 
declared illegal by many state laws, laws confirmed by the N. L.R.A., but 


19. Ibid., p. 110. 
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no one or no court can really prove that it is being employed, for the list is 
passed around secretly and often the names are telephoned. To refuse to 
employ a man just because he belongs to a union seeking to acquire his 
natural rights is wrong. There can be no objections, however, to action of 
this sort if a man is put on the blacklist because he is an inefficient worker. 

Probably one of the most important ways of preventing men from join- 
ing free unions is the establishment of the company unions by employers. 
These are composed of the employees alone, who, although afraid of asking 
too much, unacquainted with conditions in other factories in other parts 
of the country, ignorant of economics, must meet with their employers to 
propose their arguments for further wage increases and the like. They 
are truly ineffective, and are in the words of Father McGowan “‘A trick, a 
green-goods mame. A labor union must be a union of labor and not a 
union of a few laborers who happen to have gotten jobs in one company.”?! 
The reason for statements like these is that company unions are primarily 
directed against labor unions. Because of the fact that most of them are 
incapable of performing collective bargaining and were formed after the 
NRA required a higher wage standard, it is evident that there is founda- 
tion for these objections. When they have the exploiting of the employee as 
their main object, they are obviously wrong. Since the government can- 
not legislate for the exceptions, the N. L. R. A. has declared illegal, unions 
formed by or under the influence of employers. 

Another efficacious means of combating unions is the “yellow-dog con- 
tract’’ which is in the words of the late Senator Borah,2? “a void contract. 
There is no consideration. What does the employer give the worker for 
surrendering a vital right of personal liberty, the right to join in a union 
with his fellow-men to protect his own interests? It cannot be the wage of 
that class of labor in the community.” These ‘‘yellow-dog contracts” con- 
stitute a black page in our history. Violating the natural right of man (170), 
they could be called by the most optimistic in the language of moralists, no 
more than Voluntarium secundum quid. The N.L.R. A. denies the justice 
of these and some states have made them illegal. But Father Haas declares 
that they are still effective in some state courts, not governed by Federal Laws. 

Labor unions do exist, however, and strikes do occur, so employers’ unions 
must counteract these. From 1888 until the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, 
the injunction was used to prevent or break up strikes, for as soon as the 

employer would present his case to the judge of a court, the judge 
Strike would order the strike to cease until he had tried the case, without 
Breakers right of jury. This might be months later and the propitious 

moment for the strike would have passed long ago. Many a just 
strike has been destroyed in this manner, which was in many cases in vio- 
lation of social justice. Even now injunctions may be obtained in state 
courts, for the Norris-LaGuardia Act affects only Federal Courts. Since the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, and even previously, strike breakers and strike guards 


21. R. A. McGowan, Towards Social Justice (Paulist Press, New York), p. 38. 
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have been employed to overcome strikes. The use of the former is now 
declared illegal by the 1938 Amendment to the Byrnes Anti-Strike Breaker 
Act providing that “it shall be unlawful to transport... in interstate or 
foreign commerce — any person who is to be employed for the purpose 
of obstructing or interfering by force or threats with . . . peaceful picketing... 
or collective bargaining.” Strike breakers are outlawed by Section 7 of the 
N. L.R. A. as quoted above, for they certainly interfere with the “concerted 
activities” authorized therein. Such laws notwithstanding, strike breakers are 
used, according to Jerome Davis who quotes from Fortune Magazine con- 
cerning a certain person (Paul Bergoff): ‘For fifty thousand dollars he'd 
give you an absolute guarantee that he would break the strike, smash the 
union, and leave you undisputed master of your plant.” 


The right to employ strike guards is apparently legal under common 
law, for where public policemen are not adequate to protect property, this 
form of private police must serve that purpose. Less objectionable but still 
undesirable to strikers are the police and state militia. These have always 
been available to the employer because there was either actual violence, or 
because he was able to present the circumstances in such a light that danger 
to property seemed imminent. 


Another illegal means utilized by employers is espionage. The purpose 
of industrial spying is to prevent unions from getting started and to elimi- 
nate agitators. The accusation against espionage has a firm foundation in 
fact, as was disclosed by the La Follette Civil Liberties Committee of the 
U. S. Senate.?3 In its economic effects it breaks down the morale of the 
workers and their community, creating an atmosphere of suspicion and fear 
and the inability to trust anyone. Also it apparently restricts the freedom 
of workers unjustly if they are engaged in activities which are just. 


At this point it appears fitting to mention the principal means used by 
employers’ unions, and the weapon used extensively by labor unions, namely, 
propaganda. This subtle form of breaking down the value of the ae 
union is often difficult to analyze. One could list an indefinite number of 
pamphlets and periodicals issued by the employers’ unions, especially the 
National Association of Manufacturers, presenting only one side of the con- 
troversy. In their turn the labor unions, especially the C. I. O. and A. F. of L., 
propagandize just their arguments for the public. The employers emphasize 
individualism to the exclusion of the group, while labor stresses the needs 
of the group to the exclusion of the individual. 

In regard to the legal right of labor, it is necessary to recognize the 
plethora of administrative labor legislation that is to be found in this coun- 
try. This legislation is a compilation of all the rules and codes composed by 
State Labor Departments, through the power delegated to them by the 
state legislatures. Legislation of such a nature is important, for courts are 
prepared to sustain it if it is properly drafted. This was evident in 1928 
from a decision of Chief Justice Rosenberry of Wisconsin: “When, how- 
ever, the legislature has laid down the fundamentals of law, it may delegate 
to administrative agencies the authority to exercise such legislative pur- 
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pose, in the language of Chief Justice Marshall ‘to fill up the details’ and in 
the language of Chief Justice Taft ‘to make public regulations interpreting 
the statutes and directing the detail of its execution.’ ’’24 The application 
of to labor law has seldom been questioned and never successfully chal- 
lenged. 


In spite of increasingly favorable labor legislation, millions of workers 
remain outside unions. All domestic servants, farm laborers and many other 
groups are not yet embraced in these organizations. There are many obsta- 
cles to their joining the national unions, but there are no legal restrictions 
placed by the N. L.R. A. to the formation of independent unions. 


PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


What points of practical interest and value may be gleaned from this 

consideration for our Catholic people? In co-operatives, the poor are able 

to realize their dignity as property owners, even though 

Value of it be on a small scale. There are scarcely any bounds that 

Co-operatives may be set to the field to be occupied by the co-operative 

idea, in spite of the fact that some authors claim that un- 

diluted co-operation cannot be practised except by relatively small groups 
of persons. 


It is true that they have operated best among small groups. This is 
especially the case among farmers, every one of whom should be a member 
of as many marketing co-operatives as possible, since he cannot be both an 
expert farmer and an expert salesman. The present trend, however, in the 
farmer-co-operative movement is from the small to the large, from the 
simple to the complex, especially in the east, north, central, and Atlantic 
areas, where there has been a marked increase in co-operative activity in 
recent years. It will be a comparatively short time, therefore, until we shall 
know the practicality of these among larger groups. 


At present one of the best means to maintain equilibrium between farm 
income and city income rests in co-operatives. For if the rate of wages 
(real purchasing power) of the industrial worker in the city is out of 
balance with the rate of returns of the farmer in the country, then there 
is bound to be unemployment and insecurity. Visualize, on the other hand, 
the advantage to the city worker and farmer, too, if there exists a consumers’ 
co-operative in the town or city to receive the products directly from the 
marketing co-operative. Neither will suffer because the middleman stores 
up a surplus to be dumped onto the market in time of depression. The 
one should be the logical and economic outgrowth of the other. While at 
the same time credit unions, whose field of activity has been by no means 
exhausted, will be aiding the farmer to increase his own consuming power, 
and will be starting those producers’ co-operatives of the laborers who are 
seeking to reclaim their dignity as property owners. 


It is very evident, however, that since co-operatives are an end in them- 
selves, which end is mutual aid in the motto “All for one and one for all,” 
individualism will always remain an obstacle. It is further manifest that 
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selfishness and racketeering are possible, if the true spirit of social justice 
and Christian charity does not govern the activity of men. The duty of 
Catholics, therefore, is obvious. At the same time, these consumer co-opera- 
tives will be able to act as a check on the possible wrong-doing of guilds- 
men in a world which will see the fulfillment of the Popes’ dreams for the 
occupational groups. 

Labor has endorsed the co-operative plan, but there are more important 
problems overwhelming the Catholic worker. What should be his mode of 
action regarding the labor unions of this country? Father Haas gives one 
answer: “He (the employee) has the duty to join and support his union, 
for by not affiliating he helps to keep alive unjust competition, ruinous to 
others as well as himself.”2> This obligation upon the worker is repeated 
by the Reverend John P. Monaghan: “Indeed, the working-man is morally 
bound to organize in order to maintain his individuality and to be able 
to bargain freely to get what should be his.”26 

The unions have been chiefly responsible for the increases in wages and 
improvements in the working conditions of labor which have been secured 
in the last fifty years in America. Their leaders may have been guilty of 
occasional racketeering, their members may have used violence and sabotage, 
their methods may have injured certain communities, but these abuses are no 
reason for condemning the natural right to organize. They are essentially 
a cause and a product of democracy. If communists are gaining power, 
possibly the blame can be placed on those who have the true teaching of 
social charity and justice from Christ, but refuse to take the initiative in 
this program of social justice. 

To support the unions is the best way of overcoming the evils. The 
Popes, knowing the value of religion and charity in social life, strive for 
Catholic trade unions wherein religion is an integral part, but at the same 

time, realizing conditions in certain countries will not per- 
Catholic and mit Catholic working-men to form these, offer suggestions 
Neutral Unions which seem to apply specifically to America. Pope Pius XI 

left it to the discretion of the bishops to permit Catholic 
working-men to join non-Catholic unions. Pope Leo XIII had declared 
unions entirely free ‘to adopt whatever rules and organizations may best 
conduce to the attainment of their respective objects.” Their specific objects, 
in the words of the same Pope, will consist in the help afforded each in- 
dividual member “to better his condition to the utmost in body, mind and 
property” (176). However, other associations which do consider religion 
alone must be built up for those people who belong to neutral unions. 

From this consideration it seems apparent that those Catholics who are 
unable to form independent unions are not to be denied the right to join 
the A. F. of L. or the C.I.O. It is their duty to see that the principles 
of social justice are more widespread to encompass all workers. 

Catholic employers, too, can bring Christianity into employers’ unions 
to set the stage for the ultimate aim of the Popes: regular co-operation of 


25. F. Haas, op. cit., p. 10. 
26. J. T. Thorning, A Primer for Social Justice (Paulist Press, New York), p. 55. 
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standing committees representing groups within the trade or industry, and 
gathering for regular periodic meetings, whose decisions are invariably to 
be based on strict norms of justice, equity, and Christian charity, for class 
against class is not according to the natural law. Labor needs capital and 
capital needs labor. The elimination of this class warfare and the substitu- 
tion of mutual collaboration is the appeal set forth in the encyclicals of 
the Popes. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. JOHN MURNANE, O.F.M.CONV.:—The paper just read establishes in 
full the morality and legality not only of association but of the specific acts and 
procedure warranted in improving and protecting the status of employees. Viewing his 
extensive range of quotation as well as his succinctness of style, Father Roderick 
merits a sincere expression of our appreciation. 

As a measuring rod of the right to organize, I should like to suggest one particular 
phase of the question, namely, the correlated duties that should guide and limit 
working-men and working-women in the exercise of this prerogative. It has been said 

that it is unlawful for the State to interfere with that natural right, yet 
Abolishing it is nonetheless true that evil ends, the use of unlawful means, and 
‘Alvased all projects detrimental to the commonweal, should be excluded from 

the agenda of every association. To intervene without unduly restrict- 
ing or encroaching upon the rights of the workers is especially im- 
perative when a just appreciation for the welfare of the nation is not so keenly felt 
as during a declared national emergency. Thus the executive arm reached out and 
curtailed the acknowledged right to strike in defense industries. With far less fear of 
contradiction might our judicial power totally eradicate all communistic confederations, 
so virulent are they in purpose and program to the very life of democracy. With respect 
to internal violations of justice that frequently affect an entire community, labor leaders, 
not necessarily communistic, have barred the way to membership to eligible men, have 
exacted bribes, have ruled tyrannically and, on account of senseless jurisdictional dis- 
putes among their branch locals, have suspended work to the great impairment of 
building projects and vast losses of time and wages. 

Furthermore, it is a matter of complete satisfaction that unionization of employees 
has progressed so rapidly in recent years. Hundreds of thousands of workers pool- 
ing their funds, taught by experience, and represented by very sagacious leaders are 

thus equipped to win what is their due before entrenched capital. 

Right to It is equally evident however that this immense power must be strictly 

Or ize — Subject to the binding force of ethical and legal obligations. It was 

gan, because of the ruthlessness and crimes of the Parisian mobs, that the 

a Trust right of association was lost in France and the rest of the world. 

Through abuse of power in labor unions it can be lost again. Among 

union members, then, a sense of duty must be fostered and receive its highest 

sanctions from religion. The injunctions of the encyclicals to bring religious teachings 

to all Catholic workers is very pertinently described by Father Roderick. By this means, 
the right to organize will be properly integrated in the more abundant life. 


FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O. F. M.:—In Quadragesimo Anno Pope Pius XI 
laid down the rules which must guide Catholics in joining neutral unions. Among 
these are certain precautions already enjoined by Pius X. Referring to the latter Pope 
Pius XI said: “Among these precautions, first and most important is that side by side 
with these trade unions, there must always be associations which aim at giving their 
members a thorough moral and religious training, that these in turn may impart to the 
unions to which they belong the upright spirit which should direct their entire conduct. 
Thus will these unions exert a beneficent influence far beyond the ranks of their own 
members.” 

These words of the Holy Father describe the purpose and the nature of the 
A.C. T.U. It is an association of Catholics who are members of bona fide labor unions, 
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united under the guidance of a chaplain, to learn how their unions should be conducted 
and how to act to be effective in the Christian reconstruction of the so- 
A.C.T.U. “ial order. The A. C. T. U. aims to imbue its members with the spirit of 
so"*"<* the Gospel and the papal encyclicals; to make them better Catholics; 
to inspire them to carry this spirit into their daily lives as workers and 
unionists; to train reliable leaders who can take the place of the racketeer and the 
revolutionary in the labor movement. Actists must spread the encyclicals among their 
fellow-workers and encourage their study and application to our modern social and 
economic problems. They whole-heartedly endorse the declaration of our present Holy 
Father (radio address on Pentecost of this year) that the “duty and the right to 
organize the labor of the people belongs above all to the people immediately interested: 
the employers and the workers.’’ By word and deed Actists assist fellow-workers to 
organize in legitimate labor unions, and help them to operate these unions accordin 
to Christian principles and American traditions. The realization of the papal plan o 
vocational groups is one of their main objectives. 

A.C. T.U. is not a dual union, as is sometimes feared. It does not create a 
faction within a union for political or selfish purposes. It does not interfere with the 
internal affairs of any union, but it will expose evil methods and practices in a given 
local and show its members practically how to combat these. Although the A.C. T. U. 
will come in conflict with Marxists of every variety who try to obtain control of the 
unions, or to direct them down the Party line, it is first of all a positive Christian or- 
ganization, working for clean, American unionism, based on Christian principles. 

Some of the chief means employed by the Association are: Regular meetings of the 
executive board, national and local; annual conventions; general membership meetings; 
special rallies; labor schools; conferences within the various local unions to discuss 

the specific problems thereof; newspapers, such as the National Labor 
Its Leader of New York City, or the Michigan Labor Leader of Detroit; re- 
treats, days of recollection; Holy Hours; liturgical movement; social 
gatherings; pamphlets and leaflets; protests against unfair labor prac- 
tices; picketing in a just strike; endeavoring to spread the use of 
union-made goods; patronizing places of business known to be fair to their em- 
ployees, etc. 

Archbishop Mooney of Detroit said on January 17, 1939: “Let there be no doubt 
of this —labor organization, sound and responsible organization on Democratic prin- 
ciples, is not merely something which the Catholic Church. accepts as an inevitable de- 
velopment of our industrial society; it is something which she whole-heartedly ap- 
proves, something for which she has a definite set of moral principles, something for 
which her Popes have been crying for generations, like the voice of a prophet in 
the wilderness of Jaissez faire, something which she earnestly commends to worker 
and management alike as a remedy for the evils which press upon us and as a pre- 
ventive for greater evils which threaten....Those who are familiar with even the 
fundamentals of the Catholic labor movement will recognize that I am pleading for 
a lively interest on the part of priests and Catholic workers in definite and effective 
work in favor of a Christian and American program like the program of the Asso- 
ciation of Catholic Trade Unionists.” 


THE BEARING OF ECONOMICS ON CRIME 
Fr. ELictus Weir, O. F. M. 


We may make a logical division of the human race into two classes scil., 
the criminal and the non-criminal. It is impossible to say which would be 
the larger division for want of reliable statistics on crimes committed, but 
examination seems to place the larger number on the criminal side. 

In treating the subject of crime we are much inclined to consider only 
those crimes that have become public, and we totally ignore the millions of 
crimes that are committed annually but remain undetected. Criminal statistics 
deal almost exclusively with crimes that have been proven in open court. 
Most crimes are committed by the so-called underworld, but only rarely is an 
underworld character brought to justice and then generally on a score that is 
not his usual line of criminal activity, as was the case of Al Capone who was 
convicted by the federal courts for the evasion of income tax. Public officials 
are frequently guilty of crimes that are never disclosed. Ettinger in his book 
The Problem of Crime gives an idea of the corruption prevalent among 
public officials: 


The spirit of corruption has penetrated the very fiber of our present social 
structure. Defiance of law has become a definite behavior pattern, extending from 
high officials down to the lowest strata of the community. Unemployment finds 
its outlet in bootlegging and racketeering. But everything connected with these 
criminal activities is contaminated. The purchasers of contraband liquors and those 
who attempt to suppress their sale alike become corrupted. General Lincoln C. 
Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge of prohibition enforcement, 
is authority for the statement that 875 prohibition agents have been dismissed from 
the service for delinquency or malfeasance in office, and that the number of agents 
employed by the Government for this work has decreased within the last six years 
from 10,000 to 3,000. He also admitted the possibility of such an official’s making 
from $50,000 to $75,000 from graft. Illegal traffic in liquor has diverted the reserve 
of labor into criminal channels. The habit of lawlessness grows by what it feeds 
upon, and one of the most deplorable results of disregard for the liquor laws is 
that it encourages the violation of all laws.1 


The number of convicted criminals does not disclose the extent of crime, 
because most of those who are paying the price of their social misbehavior 
are usually convicted of only one crime, whereas in reality they live by crime 
and they themselves cannot even give a close estimate of the number of 
crimes they have committed. Moreover, that “murder will out’ is not really 
true, since in every large city in the country, murders are committed annually 
that are never solved. 

If we look for the real cause of crime we will find it where we find the 
cause of sins, in the abuse of man’s free will. Many other causes may con- 

tribute to crime, to mention only a few here — lack of religious 
Causes training, broken homes, alcoholism, mental disorders, bad com- 
of Crime pany, and poverty. It is significant that most of our convicted 

criminals are from the poorer classes. In Crime and Religion by 
Kalmer and Weir, an explanation of the high percentage of poor among the 
criminals is offered: 


1. Ettinger, The Problem of Crime (1932), p. 157. 
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Poverty and economic stress tend to impose a twofold hazard of imprisonment — 
by the temptation to dishonesty and by the straitened man’s lesser chances of escap- 
ing imprisonment when he is brought to justice for real or apparent violation of 
the law. And of these two hazards the latter is perhaps the more distinctive, since 
the temptation to injustice is common to rich as well as poor; a fact which the 
wise man of the Scriptures in his day did not fail to recognize, for he prayed 
(Prov. 30:8,9): “Give me neither beggary nor riches, give me only the neces- 
saries of life, lest perhaps being filled I should be tempted to deny and say, Who 
is the Lord? Or being compelled by poverty I should steal and forswear the name 
of my God.” In different ways, perhaps, but yet the same temptation to transgress. 
It is at the bar of human justice that the ways part, the poor man’s very exterior 
being a him and the rich man's education, social standing, and financial re- 
sources being no inconsiderable barriers on the road to prison. 

Nor is it necessary to go abroad to find confirmation of the fact that privation 
and crime tend to meet. Discussing the program for the rehabilitation of youthful 
offenders adopted by the reformatory of Illinois at Pontiac, the Illinois Welfare 
Bulletin (1931) declares: “The typical boy of the Pontiac reformatory is approxi- 
mately nineteen years of age and comes from a broken home in an impoverished 
neighborhood in an industrial community. He has had five or six years in public 
or parochial school, but has not been successful there. For economic reasons he 
has left school, presumably to work, but immaturity and lack of training have been 
ns ie bim and his opportunity for constructive development has been very 
imited,” 


In the Joliet prison, as in all state prisons in America, most men are serv- 
ing time for crimes against property, and in committing these crimes some 
have also committed murder. In economic depressions unemployment is 

revalent which in turn gives rise to crimes of larceny, burglary, robbery, 
orgery, and the confidence game. During the years 1930, 1931, and 1932 
on an average of one hundred new commitments were received monthly in 
the Joliet penitentiary. Again, in the book Crime and Religion is contained 
a chart showing the relation between financial conditions and crime from the 
year 1867 to the year 1931.3 If financial conditions are bad, the number of 
prisoners received and on hand runs high; if finances are good, the number 
of prisoners is lower. This relation does not change with mathematical 
accuracy, yet there is an obvious regularity. A similar chart can be added for 
the years 1931 to 1941, but since it proves the same it was not considered 
necessaty to insert here. The United States Bureau of Census in The 
Prisoners’ Antecedents provides a chart indicating the ratings of economic 
conditions in homes of juvenile delinquents in Chicago and women delin- 
quents in New York State. This chart shows that out of 744 cases, 44.7 per 
cent come from very poor homes, 34.3 per cent from poor homes and 18.3 
per cent from fair homes.4 

Sutherland in his book Criminology explains how poverty leads to crime: 


Poverty in the modern city generally means segregation in low-rent sections, 
where people are isolated from many of the cultural influences and forced into 
contact with many of the degrading influences. Poverty generally means a low 
status, with little to lose, little to respect, little to be proud’ of, little to sustain 
efforts to improve. It generally means bad housing conditions, lack of sanitation in 
the vicinity, and lack of attractive community institutions. It generally means both 
parents away from home for long hours, with the fatigue, lack of control of chil- 


2. Kalmer and Weir, Crime and Religion (1936), pp. 101-103. 
3. Ibid. (1936), p. 150. 
4. The Prisoners’ Antecedents (United States Bureau of Census), p. 15. 
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dren, and irritation that go with these. It generally means withdrawal of the child 
from school at an early age and the beginning of mechanical labor, with weakening 
of the home control, the development of anti-social grudges, and lack of cultural 
contacts. Poverty, together with the display of wealth in shop-windows, streets, and 
picture-shows, generally means envy and hatred of the rich and the feeling of miss- 
ing much in life, because of the lack of satisfaction of the fundamental wishes. 
Poverty seldom forces people to steal or become prostitutes in order to escape 
starvation. It produces its effect most frequently on the attitudes, rather than on 


the organism. But it is surprising how many poor people are not made delinquents, 
rather than how many are made delinquents.) 


From the study of the bearing of economics on crime the very natural and 
expected conclusion is obtained, that in so-called bad times more criminals 
are convicted than in good times. The public however overlooks the fact 
that many other crimes are committed as a result of economic depressions 
and the perpetrators are rarely brought to justice. In fact the general public 
remains totally ignorant even of the frequency of the commission of these 
crimes. For example, abortion of the unborn is a means frequently resorted 

to, because of the lack of this world’s goods to rear and educate 
Abortions a child. It is utterly impossible to obtain exact statistics on the 

prevalence of this act which is recognized as a crime in every 
state in the Union. The United States Bureau of Statistics in Washington 
gives the information that 700,000 abortions are annually committed in the 
United States. Another private and unofficial report indicates a much high- 
er number. It estimates that 4,000,000 abortions are committed annually 
in the United States. The United States report is taken from those cases 
that were reported to civil authorities, and the other report is a result of a 
loose deduction from illegal surgical practices in our larger cities. Since it is 
a known fact, though it cannot be proved in court, that in every large city 
there are doctors who make their living by performing abortions, the report 
of 4,000,000 abortions annually seems more reliable. Supposing this to be 
true and that a minimum of three persons formally co-operate in each crime, 
the conclusion is that 12,000,000 are guilty of abortion in the United States 
annually or at least the guilt has been incurred by the agents in the crime that 
many times. Unmarried parents would not necessarily offer as a motive the 
lack of means to support a child, but the lawfully married when questioned 
usually make that an excuse for their murderous act against the unborn. 

Again, young men willing to marry are prevented from entering that state 
because of lack of employment or insecurity of income. Some of these seek 
an unlawful gratification of the sex appetite by committing rape. But due to 
natural shame or fear of loss of reputation, most cases of rape are not even 
reported by the victims. Besides these unreported crimes, others exist which 
are allowed to go unprosecuted. Thus financial embarrassment has frequently 
given rise to the practice of birth control by many married people, which 
in turn has led to the manufacture and sale of contraceptives which is cer- 
tainly criminal even though rarely prosecuted as such. 

An editorial entitled ‘Turning the Law into a Racket” in the Joliet 
Herald News of June 4, 1941, makes this exposure: 


5. Sutherland, Criminology (1924), pp. 169, 170. 
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Attorney General George F. Barrett has been digging into the question of who 
got the $40,800,000 paid out in unemployment compensation by the State of Illinois 
in the year ended March 31, 1941. He has uncovered a shocking situation, accord- 
ing to his public statements. It is no small scandal and it covers a wide field. Fraud 
in connection with the compensation payments, the attorney general said, has been 
“tremendous’’ and has run into millions of dollars. 

If that is true, and we accept the attorney general’s statement that it is, it is 
high time that something be done about it. the fraud has been as great as indi- 
cated, it still, no doubt, is being practised to some extent and is turning the opera- 
tion of a law intended to help the jobless workman into a racket. 

The unemployment compensation act was designed to keep the workman who 
had lost his job, off the relief roll and to give him a chance to find re-employment. 
It provides that the worker who has been discharged, who is able, willing, but can- 
not find work, may receive weekly unemployment compensation payments from the 
state up to $16 a week and for a maximum of 16 weeks. 

ing the period of much unemployment, it has tided many workers from one 
job to another, kept them off relief and enabled them to maintain their morale and 
normal ambition. To others, the attorney general’s investigation shows, it has meant 
a means to easy money. Those in this class devised a variety of means of getting 
compensation to which they were not entitled and in some cases employers conspired 
with them to that end. As a sample, some provoked their employers to discharge 
them. They then drew unemployment compensation under their right names, while 
working at new jobs under assumed names. 


What is prevalent in Illinois may in all probability be prevailing in other 
states in the Union. At any rate it shows that many crimes not recorded may 
be directly or indirectly traced to an economic condition. If what some 
economists tell us is true — that economic depressions are planned by those 
who control the wealth of the world — then these are certainly also respon- 
sible for many of the crimes that follow in the wake of depressions, and they 
should not escape the odium of being labeled criminals. 

That economic conditions have a bearing on crime should not require a 
proof. It is what should be expected in view of the weakness of human 
nature. The proofs for the fact are found in the very ample available statis- 
tics provided annually by the United States Department of Justice. To esti- 
mate the bearing of economic conditions on crime with any degree of exacti- 
tude is impossible because we cannot procure the exact number of crimes 
committed nor show their relation to economic conditions. Many other fac- 
tors are at play in the commission of crime, but the fact remains that when 
times are bad, mote crimes are committed than in good times. 


THE BEARING OF ECONOMICS ON MENTAL DISEASES 
Fr. FIRMIN OLDEGEERING, O. F. M. 


The question is asked frequently whether the economic setup as we find 
it in the world today is responsible for a noticeable increase in mental dis- 
orders. We might go back to early foundations for our conclusions; we might 
study the whole economic structure from the year 1773 when the first public 
mental hospital in this country was built at Williamsburg, Va., down to the 
present day. I fear, however, that this method would be inadequate because 
of conditions, facilities, and attitudes towards the mentally sick. We shall 
therefore limit our investigation to one particular period and study the data 
presented during a few years, and from our findings reach a conclusion 
applicable to the tise: day. Let us consider the so-called depression years, 
1929-1934, in order to establish the bearing of economics on mental diseases. 

This is not a new and novel question. It has frequently been asked 
whether the depression has produced an increase in mental disorders. It is 
natural to assume that conditions which are so severely taxing the adaptive 

capacities of a large section of the population would tend to 
Economic unbalance many of the more poorly adjusted and result in a 
vs. Mental higher frequency of mental and nervous breakdowns. It is 
Depression quite certain that the depression has adversely affected the 

mental and emotional lives of great numbers of people and has 
caused all sorts of maladjustments in individual, family, and social life, espe- 
cially among those whom the depression has hit the hardest —the unem- 
ployed. Probably never before in our history have such huge numbers been 
subjected to such prolonged and grave anxieties and fears, privations, inse- 
curities, frustrations, stresses, and strains of all kinds as during these five 
years. But is this reflected in the number of admissions to state hospitals 
for mental disease? 


A study of this subject was made by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene during 1933-1934. A questionnaire was sent to hospital superin- 
tendents throughout the country in an effort to determine the effects of the 
economic crisis on these institutions and to find out how they were function- 
ing under depression conditions. Among the questions asked was the follow- 
ing: ‘“What changes occurred in the movement of population in your hos- 
pital between the calendar years 1929-1932?” To this question 60 reported 
increases and 31 reported decreases in first admissions. A total of 51 insti- 
tutions reported increases and 35 reported decreases in readmissions during 
the same period. Thus there were 29 more institutions reporting an increase 
than those reporting a decrease in first admissions and 16 more reporting an 
increase than those reporting a decrease in readmissions. As to the question 
of paroles (those who are placed on Trial Visit but still remain on the books 
of the institution), 42 hospitals reported increases and 37 reported decreases. 
During these five depression years 49 institutions reported increases and 43 
reported decreases in discharges. Casting up our totals of population figures 
for all institutions reporting, we find net increases in all categories: for first 
admissions an increase of 15.5; for readmissions an increase of 2.6; for 
paroles an increase of 9.3 and for discharges an increase of 4.1. 
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To the question, ‘“To what extent do you estimate these changes in popu- 
lation to be attributable to economic conditions?”, we find a variety of 
answers. For the most part the comments were conservative and cautious. 
Some saw in these changes a very definite connection with the depression; 
others saw none whatever. Two or three heads of hospitals estimated a cer- 
tain percentage of increases in admissions as due to economic conditions; one 
blamed the increase entirely on the economic situation; others recognized it 
only as a slight influence. The majority of superintendents preferred not to 
express any Opinion on the matter. One hospital head stated that about a 
fourth of the admissions for this period could with more or less certainty 
be attributed to some extent to economic conditions. It was likewise reported 
that patients well enough to be sent home had to remain because of the 
scarcity of jobs, or strained economic conditions in their families. These were 
passing the burden of care back to the hospital. This was particularly true of 
the mild and chronic types of patients who in normal times would be cared 
for at home or in private sanitaria. If, as actually had happened, the popula- 
tion of private institutions was definitely lower from 1929-1934, this would 
naturally tend to swell public institutional population. 


Here we might note a few of the interesting observations as to the types 
of cases seemingly affected by economic conditions. Some hospitals were 
finding among their patients many more of the higher social types, educated 
men and women who were not seen in such numbers in normal times, many 
of the patients working right up to the time of admission. The increase in 
admissions in 1932 (64.5 percent over 1929) was not confined to the so- 
called functional group, in which the economic condition (depression) would 
seem to be most provocative, but apparently was active as an etiological 
factor in disturbing the adjustments of individuals, who because of age or 
general systematic afflictions, suffer an impaired mental capacity, but who, 
without the sociological factor of actual or threatened impoverishment, would 
have continued to function satisfactorily in their environment. 


It is not surprising to note these difficulties and varieties of observation 
and interpretation when we consider the complexity of the etiology in mental 
disease and the variety of factors, personal and environmental, that enter into 
the situation. Financial worries may be and doubtless are a precipitating 
factor in an increasing number of cases. In the annual statistical reviews of 
the New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, ‘loss of employment or 
financial stress was reported as ‘‘an etiological factor’ in 3.1 per cent of first 
admissions in 1930, 4.7 in 1931, 6.3 in 1932, and 8.8 in 1933. These figures 
clearly indicate the influence of economic conditions on hospital admissions. 

There is a tendency to overemphasize the last factor that appeared before 
the onset of the disturbance. After a study of many thousands of cases of 
mental disease, psychiatrists are more than ever convinced that they are view- 
ing the results of an accumulation of strains rather than a condition produced 
by one particular factor. While acknowledging the importance of the obvious 
factor of unemployment, with its attendant psychological consequences, they 
cannot allow it to obscure the real picture behind the production of the vari- 
ous psychoses. 

To this consideration let us add the following observations, namely, 
changes made in population in the individual state hospitals influenced by 
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factors that have nothing to do with the rate of increase in patients. A spurt 
in hospital admissions may be due to the fact that new buildings were opened 
at a given institution or to wholesale transfers from other institutions; again, 
no changes occurred because the institution was filled to capacity; and again 
admissions were entirely limited to vacancies created by discharges, deaths, 
and paroles. 

There is a growing tendency to use hospitals in case of sickness of all 
kinds and this is a very important factor in the increasing number of patients 
in state hospitals. It appears therefore as though the economic conditions do 
materially increase admissions to state hospitals, but we cannot say that they 
are conclusive evidence of the fact. 

All national compilations of statistics of mental patients in institutions 
show that for many years there has been a more or less steady increase in hos- 
pital population and a corresponding increase in admissions. Here we might 
examine the report of the Federal Census as of the year 1933. In the post- 
war period from 1922 to 1929 the increase according to Federal Census Re- 
ports averages about 7,000 a year; during the economic depression years up 
to 1933 the average was over 11,000 a year. There is a decided jump from 
1930 and 1931 when it may be assumed the effects of the depression were 
beginning to make themselves felt. But this increase can be matched, or 
nearly so, by a similar substantial increase during 1926 and 1927, which 
were prosperous years. 

Let us momentarily digress and consider the economics of Mental Disease. 
Discussions on this subject were published in Mental Health No. 9 (Science 
Press, 1929). Dr. Carney Landis spoke of the magnitude of the problem 
of Mental Disease. He stated that one out of every 150 adults of the pres- 
ent population is hospitalized because of mental disease. This percentage 
may be even greater since non-hospitalized cases are not included. Treating 
the subject of economic loss due to Mental Disease, Horatio M. Pollock 
writes that this loss cannot be exactly measured. In calculating this loss the 
physical disease must be considered. A distinction must be made between 
the mentally ill, the mentally defective, and the epileptic. A census taken in 
1937 shows 432,131 patients in institutions for mental disease in the United 
States. Maintenance cost would amount to approximately $230,900,000 per 
annum, or about $550 per capita cost. 

Michael M. Davis notes that the total cost of psychiatric service in the 
United States is estimated at about $180,000,000 per year at the present time. 
The major part of the expenditure is for hospitals. Three-fourths of the 
total expenditure is from taxation, local, state, or federal. ~ 

A very interesting survey was recently published by the insurance com- 
panies, an observation for the most part unfamiliar to physicians in this 
country. The survey stated that mechanical hazard accounts for less than 10 
per cent of industrial accidents, and physical and mental defects for only about 
2 to 4 per cent of them, leaving from 80 to 90 per cent of accidents to be 
accounted for by “something in the personality of the patient.” 

The following is quoted from The Mentally Ill in America by Albert 
Deutsch (Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1937): 
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An impressive array of figures could be presented to show the magnitude of 
the problem of mental disease in present-day society. We need cite only a few. 
There were about 480,000 patients on the books of mental hospitals in March, 
1937. It has been estimated that if the same facilities for recognition and institu- 
tional treatment as exist in New York and Massachusetts are to be adopted in all 
other states, there would be nearly twice as many patients in mental hospitals as 
there are today. The population of mental hospitals is increasing at the rate of 
nearly 15,000 a year, with 100,000 new patients entering these hospitals annually. 
... One out of every 331 persons in the United States is now a patient in a state 
hospital. ... Pollock has estimated that the economic cost of mental disease to the 
nation, in terms of maintenance and loss of earnings, reaches the staggering total of 
nearly $750,000,000 annually. The cost of mental disease in terms of human 
misery, of broken homes, of the mental anguish of sufferers and their friends and 
relatives, is incalculable. 


James H. Bossard in Social Change and Social Problems, 1938, wrote 
that it is now generally agreed that for every hospital case there is one more 
outside with a definite psychosis. ‘Persons with all kinds of mental and 
nervous disorders are permitted to operate motor vehicles, direct traffic, navi- 
gate ships, command armies, thunder from pulpits, and participate in the 
education of youth.” 

The tremendous increase during the past generation in the numbers of 
mental patients under treatment has been largely the result of better methods 
of treatment, increased hospital facilities, and increased willingness on the 

part of relatives and friends of the mentally sick to utilize the 
Causes of hospitals to care for such patients. Formerly mental derange- 
Increase ment was interpreted as due to demoniac possession, presumably 

as a punishment for sin. A relic of this ‘medieval’ attitude 
still exists in the form of a disguised fear or hatred or contempt of the 
mental patient. Many people consider mental sickness a ‘stigma’ even 
though intellectually they may recognize that it is simply another manifesta- 
tion of disease and no more cause for shame than the occurrence of let us 
of pneumonia. Gradually these faulty notions are being eradicated by means 
of proper education. The mental hospitals of today are not duplicates of 
the Bethlehem Hospital in London where the furiously mad were confined 
and bedlam reigned supreme, but are general hospitals, thoroughly well 
equipped, surgically and medically, to deal with any physical disorders which 
may arise among their patients. They are equipped in addition with occupa- 
tional therapy, hydrotherapy, and specialized forms of treatment. Some states 
even recognize the value of religious therapy. 

It is too early to prognosticate any definite effect of the present war upon 
the European people. How many shell-shock victims will people the mental 
hospitals as a result of this conflict? In 1935 investigations showed that 
Great Britain and all of Europe experienced the same fluctuation as was preva- 
lent in the United States. If Hitler and his henchmen continue in power, 
Germany will show a decided decrease in first admissions. The “Mercy 
Deaths” in Germany, Wm. L. Shirer reveals in his book entitled Berlin Diary, 
have eliminated approximately 100,000 mentally deficient patients. Is this an 
economic purge? 

The willingness to use the mental hospitals, the disappearance of the 
“stigma” attached to mental sickness, the desire to obtain proper and timely 
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treatment, the better methods of treatment, the advancement made by the 
medical profession in the care and treatment of the mentally sick — all of 
this constitutes the major element in the situation and explains more satis- 
factorily than any one factor the progressive increases in institutional popula- 
tion. Mental diseases do not occur suddenly but develop over a period of 
years. It would seem then that the steady increase in population during the 
so-called depression years does not vary sufficiently from the normal trend to 
establish the thesis that the economic depression has markedly affected hos- 
pital admissions. What the future has in store for us cannot be Peng 
The mental hospital is only one barometer of the situation. Even if the hos- 
pitals should show marked increases in patient population in the next few 
years, it is an open question whether the economic factor can be definitely 
linked with such increases as a major determining cause. The inimical effects 
of the high-powered living conditions of the modern era upon mental health 
have been assumed, but not proved. 

If, as must be concluded, we cannot state that the general increase in 
mental patients was caused solely by economic conditions, we can be certain 
that financial distress in an economic depression does cause mental and nervy- 
ous disturbances of a mild type and behavior, and personality maladjustments 
of varying degrees among all classes of the population. 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O.F.M.:— Good mental health is commonly 
manifested by a reasonable adaptation of oneself to strange or unpleasant surroundings. 
Mental ill health is indicated i a failure to do this. 

Unemployment conditions, reduction of income, and the lowering of standards of 
living bring on a thwarting of needs and desires and emotions. It is difficult to adjust 
oneself to frustrations. Our attitude and behavior reflect this difficulty. 

One of the principal ways in which unemployment affects mental health is by im- 
posing strains and anxieties on people without work. Factors to be considered here 

are: the limitation of personal adaptive capacities; the depriva- 

Unemployment tions of the family of the unemployed; curtailment or even lack 

and Mental of necessary clothing, furniture, recreation; the want of essentials 

Hesich for decent and economic housekeeping; inability of keeping up 
ca with former standards and the ensuing social embarrassment. 

Man is powerfully affected by security and insecurity, physi- 
cal, economic, emotional, moral, and religious. The insecurity which follows unemploy- 
ment, especially of the father of a family, is a breeder of fear and anxiety; it is a threat 
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to pride, to the sense of power, to success in attainment, to the affectional relations with 
those whose love and approval are sought. The reaction of the individual to this in- 
security depends upon his temperament and previous conduct and training. Some will 
accept the situation in a Christian manner, refuse to be beaten, and make a healthy ad- 
justment. Others will give up and become dependents upon their families or public 
agencies. Some will seek an escape from reality by means of unhealthy compensation, 
such as day-dreaming, thinking of the good times of the past, shutting out the un- 
pleasant by refusing the reality of the present difficulties. 

Some of the results of an unwholesome attitude towards unemployment are: refuge 
in alcohol, narcotics, gambling; chronic irritability, especially in the family circle; sensi- 

tivity to fancied or real slights and hurts; discrimination, criti- 

Attitudes to cism, bitterness, sullenness, indifference, hopelessness, despair, 

Unemployment suicide. The father who is out of work for any length of time 

proym may become the target of constant and bitter fault-finding on the 

part of his wife and growing children, who make him feel that 

he is remiss in his duty of supporting them. The daily search for a job, and the ever- 

recurring “Not wanted” drive him to resentment against his family, against society, 

against himself. Unless he is of a very stable character, has faith in God, and the 

courage to face humiliations and sufferings for a spiritual motive, there is grave 
danger that his spirit will break and that his mind will suffer collapse. 

Pastors of souls have a great opportunity (or shall I say a duty?) in times of 
economic distress to come to the assistance of their charges by helping them to make 
the right Christian adjustment to their problems. Depressions do not come overnight. 
There are signs whereby they may be known in advance of their worst impact. During 
these stages of the oncoming crash or panic the priest can prepare his people by 
instruction and exhortation for the trials that are inevitable. Our holy faith pe a us 
every safeguard against a mental breakdown because of the loss of temporal goods. 
Faith in God, trust in Divine Providence, hope in the promises of the Lord, childlike 
resignation to the loving care of our heavenly Father, will enable us with the grace 
of God to take the proper attitude towards the things of earth, riches and poverty, 
affluence or want. 


CREDIT UNIONS 
Fr. OTTO THIEL, O. F. M., M. A. 


The religious and the economic are the two predominant influences which 
have moulded man’s character and the world’s history. Religious motives are 
more intense than economic, but their direct action seldom extends over so 
large a part of life.! “Six days thou shalt work; the seventh thou shalt 
cease.’’2 A man’s first economic concern is to get an income, His next is to 
adjust his expenditures to suit his income, to budget. But there come extraor- 
dinary situations — sickness, accident, a sudden operation, a death in the 
family. Ordinarily there are just two ways to meet such urgent demands: 
One is to save up for them in advance, the other way is to borrow. From 

the earliest times the man of small means who sought credit 
Co-operative at a reasonable rate found most doors closed to him. The 
Finance only professional sources usually open to him were the usurer 

and the pawnbroker, both of whom were accustomed to exact 
a heavy toll. But in the middle of the nineteenth century a way was dis- 
covered by which honest and responsible working people could supply them- 
selves credit from within their own ranks. That discovery properly marks the 
origin of the movement which has produced the credit union of our day, and 
the movement is thus less than a century old. The credit union is the out- 
standing type of co-operative personal finance institution of our day. It is 
neither a purely charitable nor a mere business organization, but one of self- 
help or co-operation. Its origin might be traced back to the Mons Pietatis of 
the later Middle Ages, an organization to provide credit facilities for poor 
borrowers, which was in many ways analogous to the modern co-operative 
banks. But the more’ immediate forerunners of the credit unions in the 
United States are the People’s Banks of Europe and Canada.3 


Almost simultaneously two loan societies were started in Germany. One 
was the Raiffeisen system, essentially a system of small rural co-operative 
credit societies. The other was the Schulze-Delitzsch system of so-called 
“people’s banks,” which served primarily the small tradesmen and artisan 
class and functioned chiefly in cities and towns. 


The first Raiffeisen credit society was started in December, 1849, in the 
district of Flammersfeld, Germany. The burgomaster of the district, which 
included a number of peasant villages, Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisen, was 

deeply moved by the sufferings of the poor peasants. In 1846 
Germany and 1847 disastrous droughts over a wide area had reduced the 

German farmers to a state of destitution and famine. Ia Raif- 
feisen’s district the suffering was intensified by the exactions of usurers. He 
first organized a co-operative bakery, then a co-operative cattle-purchasing 
society, and later, in 1849, a credit society, which at first received most of its 
funds from a number of well-to-do members of the district. The new idea 


1. Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics, 8th ed. (Macmillan, New York, 1930). 

2. Exodus, XXIII, 12. 

3. R. F. Bergengren, Credit Union, A Co-operative Banking Book (Beekman Hill 
Press, New York, 1931), pp. 135-234. 
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was found to work with gratifying success. In its first 25 years the movement 
spread very slowly. Then it grew with increasingly rapid tempo and before 
his death in 1888, Raiffeisen was able to count, in Germany alone, 425 
societies of the type that bore his name. Since then, tens of thousands of 
them have been set up in the agricultural countries of Europe and Asia. 
Some 15 years after starting the first one, Raiffeisen abandoned the prin- 
ciple of semi-charity, i. e., of depending on wealthy members for funds, and 
the organizations became true self-helping co-operatives. The society obtained 
its loan funds chiefly by accepting deposits from either members or non- 
members and paying 2 per cent interest or more on them. It paid no divi- 
dends. Its loans, made for productive farm purposes, might run five or ten 
years with interest at 4 or 5 per cent. They were usually secured by 
two endorsers for each note. The Raiffeisen society was much more than an 
association for credit, its general aim being to benefit its members spiritually 
and socially as well as materially.4 
The Schulze-Delitzsch ‘People’s Banks,” the first of which was set up at 
Eilenburg, near Leipzig, in 1850, did for the shoemaker, the weaver, and the 
other small artisans and tradesmen, what the Raiffeisen societies did for the 
farmer. They were based on the same principle of co-operative credit, but 
they differed from the rural societies in many important features. Membets 
were required to buy shares whose value came to be placed high, eventually 
ranging between $75 and $250. As soon as possible, substantial dividends 
were paid or credited to the share account. Loans were issued, usually for no 
longer than three months, although they might be renewed. These “‘people’s 
banks” were not necessarily limited to one city district; they might have one 
or more branches. The founder of this system, Herman Schulze-Delitzsch, 
was prominent for many years in German political life. He devoted his later 
years to these new co-operative banks, which multiplied rapidly almost from 
the start. At the death of their founder in 1883, the banks numbered 1,910 
with 466,000 members. In a short time they attracted attention abroad. 
In 1866 a brilliant and wealthy young Italian economist, Luigi Luzzati, 
inspired by the success of these new institutions in Germany, started a similar 
system in Italy with the “People’s Bank of Milan.” It was 
Italy followed eventually by some 3,000 other banks in Italy, all 
and Canada of which, however, were adaptations rather than copies of 
their German model. In 1883 another young Italian, Leone 
Wollemborg, introduced a modified Raiffeisen society into rural Italy, and 
over the next thirty years about 2,100 others were established. These were 
mostly Catholic parish credit societies. Either the Schulze-Delitzsch or the 
Raiffeisen type of banks, or both, were adopted, with variations, in many 
other countries of Europe, their total number running into the tens of thou- 
sands. Up to 1933-34, a total of 105,000 co-operative societies of all kinds, 
with a membership of 4,316,000 had been started in India, and nearly all 
were credit co-operatives. Japan has also had a notable development of co- 
operative societies, dating from 1900. At the close of 1934 there were over 
13,000 in that country. 


4, R. F. Bergengren, Credit Union, North America (Southern Publishers Inc., New 
York, 1940), pp. 59-87. 
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Not until the beginning of the twentieth century did the credit union 
idea take root in American soil. In 1900 Alphonse Desjardins, a journalist 
and very pious member of the Third Order of St. Francis, after 15 years of 
study of European systems, introduced an experimental credit society at 
Levis, Quebec, which he called La Caisse Populaire, or “People’s Bank.” 
It was an adaptation to local conditions of the Luzzati and Wollemborg 
banks of Italy, chiefly modeled after the parish credit societies of the 
modified Raiffeisen type. But Desjardins found it necessary to alter the 
original foundation in many particulars. His “people’s banks’’ had shares 
of small denomination; paid dividends to shareholders; were open to all 
members of the parish; accepted deposits only from members; imposed 
only limited liability on their members; and made ‘redemptive’ as well as 
productive loans. Thus they paved the way for the creation of the credit 
society with which we are familiar. Desjardins proceeded slowly and cau- 
tiously in trying out these new-type banks. When they definitely proved 
their workability he responded freely to calls for help in organizing them, 
and before his death in 1920 he had set up more than one hundred.> 

Exactly thirty-two years ago (1909) a man missed a suburban train in 
the city of Boston. That was the first in a series of happenings which re- 
sulted in the extensive development of credit unions throughout the United 
States. The man was Pierre Jay, who at that time was commissioner of banks 
in Massachusetts. While he waited for the next train he stepped into a 
library nearby and came across a book by Henry Wolfe called People’s Banks. 
He was fascinated by the idea, took the book home with him, read it through 
in one night, and began thinking how the plan might be applied to Massa- 
chusetts’ conditions. Early in 1909, Desjardins came to Boston, Massachu- 
setts, at the request of Pierre Jay, for a conference looking to the introduc- 
tion of the idea into Massachusetts. As a result of this conference, a bill was 

drafted for presentation to the legislature, making possible the set- 
United ting up of credit unions similar in most respects to those in Canada. 
States Mr. Edward A. Filene, a wealthy Boston merchant, had recently 

returned from a round-the-world trip during which he had studied 
the systems of Europe and Asia, and when committee hearings on the bill 
were held, he was able to describe these systems and give the bill his cordial 
support. Later in 1909, the bill became law, the first of its kind in the 
United States, and the credit union movement in this country was definitely 
launched. 

In the meantime, Desjardins had helped set up one of his “people’s 
banks’’ among the French Canadians of Manchester, New Hampshire. This 
society, named La Caisse Populaire Ste. Marie in the Quebec style, became 
the first credit union in the United States. Under the name of St. Mary’s 
Bank it is still in operation, having in 1940, 3,647 members and resources 
totaling $1,228,876. The first credit union was therefore a Catholic parish 
credit union. 

As the credit union gradually took shape in the United States, it assumed 
a form of its own, differing in many details from credit societies elsewhere. 


5. R. F. Bergengren, op. cit., pp. 88-118. 
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It quite abandoned unlimited liability of members, relied chiefly on savings 
or deposits for its working capital, and charged a higher interest rate than 
societies in Europe. But the most radical departure from Old World models 
lay in the fact that the credit union here became an organization of con- 
sumers, chiefly wage and salary earners, whereas elsewhere, both in city and 
country, credit societies were essentially associations of small producers. 
European students of co-operation look upon our credit union as an experi- 
ment in a new and apparently highly successful type. 

Following the enactment of the credit union law in Massachusetts in 1909, 
that state made steady progress in building up credit unions. Mr. Filene’s 
interest continued, and he began to envision a nation-wide system of credit 
unions and to make plans for bringing it about. But it was not until 1921, 
when there were 190 credit unions in the United States with about 72,000 
members, that the campaign actually got under way. In that year, Mr. Filene 
joined forces with Mr. Roy F. Bergengren to form the Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau with the fourfold object of securing state and 
national legislation, setting up new credit unions everywhere, building up 
a network of state leagues, and finally creating a national association of 
credit unions. 

Starting slowly at first, the campaign gradually gathered momentum. State 
after state fell in line with credit union laws until now all but six have 
legislation of that character. In 1932, Congress put its approval on the move- 
ment by passing a credit union act for the District of Columbia. St. An- 
thony’s parish of Brookland was the first in the District to organize a parish 
credit union under the inspiration and guidance of Doctor Frank O'Hara, 
late professor of economics at the Catholic University of America. In June, 
1934, the legislative campaign was brought to a climax by the enactment of 
the Federal Credit Union Act, providing for Federal chartering and super- 
vision of credit unions. By virtue of that act credit unions can be set up any- 
where on American soil. 

In the same year steps were taken to organize a national association of 
credit unions. In August, 1934, 52 credit union leaders from many different 

states met at Estes Park, Colorado, adopted a constitution and 
National by-laws, and initiated an organization campaign. Before the 
Association end of the year, the proposed plan for a national association 

had been considered in 39 state meetings and nearly all had 
ratified it. The Credit Union National Association was accordingly brought 
into being in March, 1935; it took over the work of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau, which was formally dissolved. Headquarters were 
set up at Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin. During the past years the 
organization of state leagues, based on the experience of the first five leagues 
(in Massachusetts, Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, and New York) went 
rapidly forward, resulting finally in the creation of 43 stich bodies. The 
national association is made up of these leagues together with individual 
credit unions in states where no league yet exists.® 

Meanwhile the organization of new credit unions continued at an increas- 
ing pace. By 1931 there were approximately 1,300 credit unions in the 


6. A Summary of Credit Union History (Farm Credit Administration, 1939). 
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United States with some 300,000 members. In the next few years, the num- 
ber of credit unions was more than doubled. Most of them were industrial 
in character. They multiplied rapidly, as one large business organization 
after another installed them in various branches and units. Two large meat- 
packing companies set up approximately 100 credit unions each, and many 
other companies boasted 10 to 50 unions in the ranks of their employees. 
Non-industrial groups were also learning gradually to appreciate credit union 
benefits. Beginning with 1923, the United States Post Office Department 
carried on a campaign of organization within the postal service until more 
than 300 postal workers’ credit unions were operating. Through the Catholic 
Rural Life Conference a number of experimental parish credit unions were 
set up. The Catholic Central Verein of America, with headquarters in St. 
Louis, has long been the champion of parish credit unions. In 1929 a per- 
manent Parish Credit Union National Committee, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., was formed. Teachers found the credit union peculiarly 
adapted to their needs and several hundred teacher credit unions have been 
created. Rural credit unions, promoted especially by the Farm Bureau in 
Indiana and Ohio, the oil co-operatives in Minnesota and Wisconsin, com- 
munity credit unions in city and country, credit unions in fraternal organiza- 
tions, and credit unions sponsored by labor unions, are among the other non- 
industrial types which have attained a promising start. 


The depression was a severe test from which the hundreds of credit unions 
emerged triumphantly. As shown by several disinterested studies, their record 
during the dark years following 1929 was excellent. Liquidations were com- 
paratively few. Growth was much retarded from what it would have been 
under normal conditions, but it did continue to go ahead in point of new 
credit unions, increased membership and greater capital. By 1933, about 
2,000 credit unions had been organized in the United States, and two years 
later that number had been almost doubled. The innate worth of the credit 
union, as demonstrated by years of actual experience under wide variations 
of business conditions, became more and more convincing both to business 
executives and to the public at large. Volunteer enthusiasts were becoming 
active in one section of the country after another, and a large part of the 
success of the movement was, and continues to be, due to their unselfish 
endeavors. 

But the greatest impetus to the movement in recent years came from the 
passage of the Federal Credit Union Act, which was sponsored in Congress 

by Senator Morris Sheppard of Texas, and which became a 
Federal law in June, 1934. In essentials, it was very similar to state 
Credit laws. Its administration was placed in the hands of the Gov- 
Union Act ernor of the Farm Credit Administration, who set up a Credit 

Union section within his organization to look after details of 
chartering and assisting Federal Credit Unions. The first Federal charter was 
issued on October 1, 1934, to the Morris Sheppard Federal Credit Union of 
Texarkana, Texas. By the end of that year, 78 Federal credit unions had 
been chartered, and this number has been growing steadily ever since. 
According to a special report of the National Headquarters at Madison, 
Wisconsin, on June 18, 1941, the total number of credit unions in the United 
States is at present 9,558, of which 4,042 have Federal charters, and 5,516 
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have state charters. Among these there are 150 Catholic parish credit unions 
with Federal charters and 200 Catholic parish credit unions with state 
charters. 

Impressive as this growth has been, it is the settled conviction of credit 
union leaders that it still marks only the beginning of credit union develop- 
ment in the United States. There is undoubtedly room for many times the 
present number of credit unions. Now credit unions are being chartered at 
the rate of 50 to 100 each month, and each new organization serves as one 
more center for the spread of the co-operative credit idea. How far the 
movement may eventually expand is anybody's guess. But its central motive, 
that of making life more livable for the members of a given group through 
the co-operative use of their resources, has been shown to be thoroughly in 
line with our American ways of thinking. There is no reason to believe that 
the movement will stop until the great majority of those who need it will be 
within reach of its benefits.? From their history, let us turn to the nature and 
functions of credit unions. 

A credit union is a co-operative society organized within a 
Definition group of people according to statute law, to promote thrift 
among its members and to create a source of credit for provi- 

dent or productive purposes. 

Co-operative effort consists primarily in mutual service. Individuals bind 
themselves together, combining their labor and resources, in an organization 
which they control by vesting in each member a single vote quite regardless 
of his money holdings in the co-operative. The members have all the power 
but delegate certain of their powers to the directors and committee members 
whom they elect. At such an election in some states (Illinois Credit Union 
By-laws) a stockholder has the right to vote the number of shares owned by 
him. On matters of general policy and the like, however, the rule is, one 
vote per member. This co-operative control is the most essential part of 
credit union organization. 

The credit union is organized within a group. The members must have 
some common bond of union, a sense of community interest. Typical credit 
union groups are formed, for example, by a parish or congregation, a Third 
Order Fraternity, the employees of a common employer, among teachers, 
city, State, and Federal employees, etc. 

Credit unions are creations of statute law. Forty-two states of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, all nine Provinces of Canada and New- 
foundland have enacted credit union laws. These laws define the method 
of credit union organization. They recognize the right of the State to retain 
supervisory authority over banking institutions. In 1934 the 73rd Congress 
enacted a Federal credit union law and it is now possible to organize Federal 
credit unions everywhere within the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The credit union promotes thrift by encouraging the systematic saving 
of small units. A member becomes such by agreeing to save at least one 
five dollar share, paying for it at the rate of twenty-five cents or more each 
week, or in a lump sum. The plan is to get the member into the habit of 
systematic saving. 


7. R. F. Bergengren, Credit Union, North America, pp. 5-15. 
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The credit union is the poor man’s co-operative bank, bringing normal 
credit resources to vast numbers of people who hitherto have not had avail- 
able the credit side of banking. 

The final and most important purpose of the credit union is the education 
of its members in applied economics, in thrift, and in careful well-planned 
borrowing for only a useful purpose.® 

The original funds of a credit union come from the shares — $5 to $10 
each — subscribed for by the members. A new member must agree to’ sub- 
scribe for at least one share, payable in cash or periodic installments. In addi- 
tion, he must pay an entrance fee of 25 cents. Some states also permit mem- 
bers to make deposits on which a normal interest rate is paid. It is more 
advisable to have them subscribe for shares. These shares may be withdrawn 
at will, although the credit union may require two months’ notice. 


Out of the fund accumulated from these savings, loans may be made to 
members of the credit union. Only moderate rates of interest are charged. 
Most frequently the rate is one per cent a month, sometimes three-fourths, 

or even one-half of 1 per cent calculated on the unpaid balance. 
Loan This rate compares with that of 3 or 31/4 per cent per month, the 
Rates maximum rate permitted by many states as the legal charge on small 

loans, and with rates of 100 per cent or more per annum charged by 
illegal lenders. A credit union can afford to charge such low rates because it 
is operated primarily for the benefit of all the members and not for profits. 
It also has very small overhead expenditures. Its officers generally serve with- 
out pay, and more often than not the union has no rental to pay except per- 
haps for the use of necessary equipment. Finally, investigation costs, which 
constitute a very important element in the total expenses of a private lending 
agency, are practically non-existent. 

Generally unsecured loans may not exceed $50 in state chartered credit 
unions and $100 in organizations operating under a Federal charter. Repay- 
ments are made weekly, semi-monthly, or monthly, or according to any other 
defined schedule, usually covering a period of ten months or a year. 

As in all truly co-operative associations, each credit union member has 
one vote only. Voting fe proxy is not permitted. (An exception to this is 
had in some state laws, e. g., in Illinois.) The affairs are managed by a 

board of directors elected at the annual meeting. The direc- 
Management tors in turn elect from their members the officers, that is, 

the president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, who is 
also the general manager of the association. The treasurer is assisted by a 
credit committee whose function it is to pass upon applications for loans. The 
credit committee investigates the personal integrity of the applicants as well 
as their record as regards the payment of debts, that is, their credit rating. 
It also takes into consideration the purpose for which the loan is desired. 
Another very important committee is the supervisory committee. It is gen- 
erally composed of three members who inspect all the operations of the 
organization. It is charged with the duty of examining the records and the 
manner in which the functions of the various officers are carried out. The 


8. Facts about Credit Unions (Farm Credit Administration, 1940). 
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treasurer is usually the only officer compensated for his work if the organiza- 
tion is so large as to require a considerable amount of bookkeeping. The 
Cuna Supply Co-operative furnishes all necessary accounting forms. 


Net earnings from loan operations or other sources may be returned to 
the members in the form of dividends. Usually 20 per cent of the net earn- 
ings must first be set aside in a reserve fund for bad loans. In many credit 
unions a dividend rate of 6 per cent per year is quite common. 

Statistics of Federal credit unions show losses charged off because of bad 
loans amounting to less than one-tenth of one per cent of all loans made. The 
records of state credit unions covering the World War and the post-war de- 
pression show also only a small rate of losses. Such losses are covered by 
the reserve fund. But there is also the Cuna Mutual Insurance Society which 
has to do with loan protection. The credit union may carry insurance with 
this society, if it so desires.9 

Credit unions do not require outside financial support. There is no neces- 
sary cost to any firm whose employees organize a credit union. The pastor of 
a parish will find the credit union beneficial and not a burden. Yes, the 
credit union will re-create his parish economically. 

The pastors of our parishes may assume various attitudes to the credit 
union. If a pastor after honest and due study can say that his parish needs 
no credit union because there are no needy in his parish, then we would not 

recommend such an organization. But if there are needy parish- 
Parish ioners, then we ask only a kindly interest on his part. Too often 
Credit the laity have the impression that the priest’s interest stops with the 
Unions material needs of the church, school, and rectory. He may appear 

indifferent to the material needs of his people. This is not the fault 
of the priest, who as a rule has not the means to relieve distress directly. 
But, given a credit union, the priest is able to give expression to the interest 
that he has in the temporal welfare of his flock. His sympathy or even kind 
direction and encouragement will serve to inspire with new hope the just 
and noble-minded among the less fortunate of his parish, When the parish- 
ioners observe the priest thus interested in them, their response in things 
spiritual is readier. With the credit union the priest can put his people in 
a better way to secure temporal happiness and success, a fair measure of 
which is necessary if there is to be spiritual happiness. In a word the credit 
union has fitted the priest to serve his people in their economic as well as in 
their spiritual or religious struggle, and thus to bring them closer to God 
and their fellow-men. 

The development of parish credit unions in Minnesota was given further 
impetus by Archbishop Murray of St. Paul through the splendid letter 
addressed to the Reverend Pastors of the archdiocese on March 27, 1940. 
I quote his letter in part: 


The results already obtained by twenty parishes demonstrate the feasibility of 
this plan not only to improve the economic life of the community but to effect what 
is infinitely more important, the cultivation of a moral sense of responsibility to self, 
to one’s neighbor, and to society at large. 


9. The Bridge V (1940), 112. 
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The educational value of this movement especially among the youth who are 
facing the problems as well as the opportunities of the future should enlist the 
active interest of their pastors, parents, and community leaders in lending advice, 
encouragement, and material support to various groups of young people with a 
view to their participation in such organizations for the moral and economic values 
that will grow out of association with each other in a common cause that is worthy 
of the best efforts of all concerned.10 


Archbishop John T. McNicholas of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati in a 
letter to all priests urged the organization of parish credit unions. He stated 
that because of the remarkable success of the twenty-one parish credit unions 
in the state, attention had been directed to the moral influence and economic 
security which they had provided, and concluded by saying: 

“The parish credit union is a form of real Catholic Action and is a direct 
application of the law of Christian charity.” 
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DISCUSSION 


FR. MARION HABIG, O. F. M.: — Though I had often heard of credit unions, it 
was only after I read Father Otto’s paper that I realized how much they are a modern 
counterpart of the Montes Pietatis founded by the Franciscans in the fifteenth century. 
It is better not to make a loan, just as it is better not to buy something on the 
deferred-payment or installment plan; but there are times when ordinary people need 
more cash than they have on hand at the moment. The credit unions, to my mind, are 
the best means of filling such a need and of saving such persons from the clutches of 
usurers and loan sharks. 


10. The Bridge V (1940), 157. 
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Among the latter I am inclined to classify also some personal finance companies 
who operate within the law. In more than a score of states uniform small loan com- 
panies are permitted to charge 42 per cent per annum on small loans. Suppose a 

person borrows $100 from such a company and cannot pay back the loan 

Modern ~ until a ge has passed by — he would owe that company $142. That is 

U: a rate of interest which to me appears usurious, even though the defense 

omer is made, and accepted by many, that checking-up and collecting expenses 
require it. 

In his pamphlet, Credit Unions —The People's Banks, Maxwell S. Stewart writes 
that credit unions do not wholly replace other credit agencies even with their own 
members, and they do not seek to make their members suspicious of other agencies; 
however, Professor Frank O’Hara, in his Paulist Press pamphlet, Credit Unions, admitted 
that “in the bosom of their family the credit union people sometimes say that the 
companies which charge 42 per cent, even where the state law allows it, are usurers.” 

Concerning the future of the credit union, Maxwell Stewart intimates that it will 
become just another bank for a certain class of people, namely, factory and office 
workers, unless the idealism, educational activities, and spirit of mutual helpfulness, 
that are now characteristic marks of the institution, are maintained. Anyone who 
examines the literature of the movement will grant that the future is very promising. 

Professor O’Hara has pointed out furthermore that the next step in the develo 
ment of the credit union would be the full co-operative bank, in which the credit 
union organization would administer the savings from beginning to end. At present 
credit unions deposit their surplus funds in other insured banks; and the CUNA 
(Credit Union National Association, with headquarters at Madison, Wis.) provides 
a special Mutual Insurance Society for the credit unions in the United States. 

It may be well to call attention to two periodicals which are devoted to the credit 
union movement. The official publication of CUNA, published monthly since April, 
1936, is The Bridge, with publication offices at Mount Morris, Ill., and editorial offices 
at Madison, Wis. The yearly subscription is $1.00, and in lots of ten or more, 50 cents. 
The other is Co-operative Saving, issued bimonthly since January, 1938, by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. It is distributed free to Federal Credit Unions, and to others 
for an annual subscription of 50 cents. Both have a good “Questions and Answers’’ 
department; and both are worth far more than the price to teachers of economics and 
others interested in credit unions. 


THE GOLDEN MEAN 
Fr. MARION Hasic, O. F. M. 


If Christian justice and charity prevailed in the world of economics, con- 
ditions would never have reached the deplorable state in which they now are, 
and we would not have to devise reconstruction schemes. In the realm of 
economics we need to be reminded over and over again of the sound and 
guiding principles enunciated in Quadragesimo Anno; and for this reason 
it will be wise to select for our introduction a few brief quotations from 
that papal pronouncement, which shines like a saving beacon light in a 
dark and stormy sky: 


Though economic science and moral discipline are guided each by its own 
principles in its own sphere, it is false that the two orders are so distinct and 
alien that the former in no way depends on the latter.... 

If this [the moral] law be faithfully obeyed, the result will be that particular 
economic aims, whether of society as a body or of individuals, will be intimately 
linked with the universal teleological order, and as a consequence we shall be led 
<0 gigi stages to the final end of all, God Himself, our highest and lasting 


Economic life must be inspired by Christian principles....There can be no 
other remedy than a frank and sincere return to the teaching of the Gospel... .1 


The general principles of the Gospel and in particular of the Sermon on 
the Mount, in as far as they affect economic life, are concisely embodied in 
the so-called Three-Point Program proposed by the Third Order Secular of 
St. Francis. In the next paper the chairman of the National Organization of 
the Third Order will discuss in detail this Three-Point Program as well as 
the importance of the Third Order Rule in general as a reforming influence 
in economic affairs. 


PARTICULAR SCHEMES 


Though no human system will ever be found perfect and entirely satis- 
factory, the efforts of those who try to work out particular schemes of 
reconstruction are worthy of praise and encouragement, provided these 
schemes do not contain anything that is contrary to the principles of 
Quadragesimo Anno. Pius XI seems to have said as much in this encyclical 
when he wrote: 


Most helpful, therefore, and worthy of all praise are the efforts of those who, 
in a spirit of harmony and with due regard for the traditions of the Church, seek 
to determine the precise nature of these duties [of justice and charity in the use 


1. Forty Years After, English translation of Pope Pius XI’s encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno of May 15, 1931 (National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C., 
1931), pp. 14, 15, 43. In a few places the translation is somewhat faulty, for instance, 
on p. 18 “investment of superfluous income” should be “spending of superfluous 
income in searching favorable opportunities for employment’’; and on p. 30 there is 
a misleading caption: strikes and lockouts are not forbidden by the encyclical, but the 
encyclical says they are forbidden in the corporate state. This error is corrected in a 
later edition of the encyclical published by the Paulist Press. 
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of property} and to define the boundaries imposed by the requirements of social 
life upon the right of ownership itself or upon its use. 


Before we discuss one of these schemes in some detail, it will be well to 
outline briefly a few of the others that have been proposed and in some 
instances introduced at least to some extent: 


1. Credit Unions, the modern counterpart of the Montes Pietatis, have 
already been discussed in a previous paper. 


2. eal is a more general term, including Credit Unions. They 
have been defined as organizations for private and voiuntary socialized con- 

trol or management of business enterprises. They are an es- 
Co-operative cape from the Business-for-profit System, in which middle- 
Plan man after middleman takes his toll before the product 

reaches the consumer. They are also a convincing refutation of 
the assertion that either capitalism or a totalitarian state are our only choices. 
We may distinguish three different kinds of co-operatives: 


(1) Distributing Co-operatives, or co-operative stores which are con- 
ducted by the consumers themselves — apparently the most common 
type. A co-operative of a somewhat different type (a merchants’ co- 
operative) is that formed by small independent stores which band to- 
gether for the purpose of buying supplies more advantageously and thus 
making it bestible for themselves to compete with chain stores. 

(2) Producing Co-operatives, for instance those established by farm- 
ers to market their products, especially dairy products. 

(3) Financing Co-operatives, namely, Credit Unions and Insurance 
Societies. Today co-operatives are found in every part of the civilized 
world, In 1914 Austria, not including Hungary, had as many as 19,000 
co-operatives. In the entire world at the present day some 70 to 80 
million men in 40 separate countries are banded together in co-operative 
societies.? ; 


3. The Social Credit Plan, proposed by Major Douglas and espoused by 
Father Drinkwater (though the latter does not subscribe to all details of 
the scheme). This plan attacks what is undoubtedly one of 
Monetary __ the greatest economic evils of our day, namely the fact that 
Adjustment the State’s sovereign prerogative to create all new money and 
credit is exercised by private companies trading for profit, i. e., 
private banks. Through the Bank of England and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in the United States, private bankers monopolize the creation of money 
and have built up an economic as well as a political world empire and 
dictatorship based on the fiction of gold and credit. 
Patterson, founder of the Bank of England (1694), said: ‘The Bank 
hath benefit of interest on all moneys it creates out of nothing.” 
Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada, in 1930 declared: “Until 
the control and issue of money and credit is restored to the Government and 


2. Dom Virgil Michel, ‘Reconstruction Schemes,” The Social Question, VII 
(Wanderer Printing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 1936), a PY: 

3. Michel, “Money and the Common Good,” The Social Question, VIII (Wanderer 
Printing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 1936), pp. 40-43. 
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recognized as its most conspicuous and sacred responsibility, all talk of the 
sovereignty of Parliament and of democracy is idle and futile.’”4 

Marriner Eccles, chairman of the Board of the Federal Reserve System, 
admitted in 1935: ‘The banks can create and destroy money. Bank credit 
is money. It is the money we do most of our business with, not with that 
currency which we usually think of as money.’”® 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., who like his famous son was not afraid to 
state the truth even when it was unpalatable to the creators of so-called 
public opinion, wrote in 1920: “Under the Federal Reserve Act panics are 
scientifically created; the present panic is the first scientifically created one, 
worked out as we figure a mathematical problem.” 

President Lincoln’s sound monetary policy is expressed briefly in the 
following words: 


Government possessing the power to create and issue curre and credit as 
money and enjoying the right to withdraw both currency and credit from circula- 
tion by taxation and otherwise, need not and should not borrow capital at interest 
as the means of financing governmental work and public enterprise. The Govern- 
ment should create, issue, and circulate all the currency and credit needed to 
satisfy the spending power of the Government and the buying power of consumers. 
The privilege of creating and issuing money is not only the supreme prerogative 
of Government, but it is the Government's greatest creative opportunity. By the 
adoption of these principles...money will cease to be master and become the 
servant of humanity. Democracy will rise superior to the money power.7 


These words pointedly express the underlying ideas of the Social Credit 
Plan and at the same time vouch for their soundness. The advocates of the 
plan also want the money and credit issued by the Government to be based 
on the real wealth of a country: ‘“The real credit of a nation is the belief in 
its ability to produce and deliver goods, including services, as, when, and 
where required. ... Financial credit is the expression of that ability in a 
monetary form.’’8 

Alfred Lawson’s Direct Credits Plan is of a more radical nature than 
that of Douglas. Besides advocating that the Government issue all credits 
directly to everybody, and limited credits to everybody without security, 
Lawson is in favor also of abolishing all interest, insurance, and inheritance.° 

4. The plan of the Union for Social Justice, founded by Father Coughlin 
in 1934-1935, is worth mentioning though the Union has been dissolved. 
It likewise wanted the “right to coin and regulate the value of money” re- 
stored to Congress, and “‘a government-owned central bank” established. In 
addition it contained fifteen other points none of which can be said to 
contain anything that is contrary to the principles of Quadragesimo Anno. 


| 


4. Weekly Review (London), April 17, 1941. 

5. Robert L. Owen, National Economy and the Banking System of the United 
States (Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1939), pp. 70 and 102. 

6. Ibid., p. 100. There are many more pertinent quotations from the writings of 
eminent leaders on pp. 98-105. 

7. Ibid., p. 91, where the monetary policy of Lincoln is given in greater detail. 

8. “Economics and Finance,” The Social Problem, II (St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minn., 1936), p. 88; the question of credit in general is discussed ibid., pp. 79-89. 

9. Alfred Lawson, Direct Credits for Everybody (Humanity Publishing Co., Detroit 
1931), p. 30 and passim. 

10. Michel, Reconstruction Schemes, p. 10. 
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5. Social Security through legislated accident, sickness, unemployment, 
and old age insurances, in which the State is an active partner with capital 
and labor for the betterment of the workers’ lot. Germany led the way in 
such legislation at the time of Bismarck, who said: ‘‘Give the working-man 
the right to employment as long as he has health, assure him of care when 
he is sick, and maintenance when he is old, and the socialists will sound 
their birdcall in vain.”!! 

Other countries followed Germany's example in the course of time. The 
early phases of the New Deal had some resemblance to Bismarck’s program. 

6. The Progressive Program of Robert M. La Follette, with the following 
seven points: 


(1) Federal ownership and operation of the banking system. 

(2) Public ownership and operation of natural resources, public utili- 
ties, transportation, and communication, etc. (If the first point is en- 
forced, the second may not be necessary at all; too much government 
control and ownership is a dangerous thing.) 

(3) High income and inheritance taxes. 

(4) Abolition of speculation and profiteering; and development of 
co-operative associations. 

(5) Protection of the workers’ right of organizing and of collective 
bargaining. 

(6) Economic security for everyone through sickness, accident, un- 
employment, and old age insurances. 

(7) Elimination of war profits; international co-operation; and a 
plebescite on war.!2 


7. Distributism, championed in England by the Distributist Society under 

the leadership of the late G. K. Chesterton, and of Hilaire Belloc. This 

system seeks to achieve the restoration of liberty and security by 

Chesterton the distribution of property. It is opposed to both centraliza- 

and Belloc tion and concentration of human life or its necessaries, and 

wants private property to be distributed as widely as possible 

among men, active er aee alone to be recognized as legitimate, and 

absentee ownership to be abolished. This is the general plan and objective. 

In regard to “ine means for bringing about this end, the system recom- 
mends the following: 


(1) Re-establishment of small subsistence farming with marketing 
only of surplus products, i. e., farming first of all as a living and then only 
as a business. 

(2) Re-establishment of the smaller decentralized and independent 
shops should be encouraged. Electric power and the internal combustion 
engine are more suitable for small scattered shops than the older cen- 
tralized steam power. 

(3) Partnership of workers where large-scale production is unchange- 
able. 


11. H. W. Littlefield, New Outline-History of Europe, 1815-1939 (7th ed. 
Barnes and Noble, New York, 1939), p. 99. 
12. Michel, Reconstruction Schemes, p. 33. 
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The rural phases of this program have been ably expounded in this 
country by such leaders as Monsignor Ligutti and Father Urban Baer.13 

8. Vocational Group Organization, mentioned in Quadragesimo Anno. 
This encyclical sets forth general principles; however, it comes quite close 
to offering a particular system when it discusses vocational groups, though 
even here it speaks in general terms. Pius XI declared that “‘the aim of social 
legislation must be... the re-establishment of vocational groups.” These 
vocational groups are: , 


Well ordered members of the social body..., binding men together not ac- 
cording to the position they occupy in the labor market, but according to the 
diverse functions which they exercise in society....Those who practise the same 
trade or profession, economic or otherwise, combine into vocational groups.... 
True and genuine social order demands various members of society, joined to- 
gether by a common bond. Such a bond of union is provided on the one hand 
by the common effort of employers and employees of one and the same group 
joining forces to produce goods or give service; on the other hand, by the 
common good which all groups should unite to promote, each in its own sphere, 
with friendly harmony.14 


According to the Pope’s plan, therefore, both employers and employees 
would organize according to trades and professions, and the various groups 
would co-operate to promote the common good. The Pope speaks of free 
and private organizations, compatible with any form of government. In some 

countries vocational groups have become part of the govern- 
The Corporate mental system which is then called the corporate state. The 
System best example is Salazar’s Portugal. Thus far the corporate 

system has been a feature of authoritarian governments 
which were established in countries where the corruption and abuses of 
the political party system had become unbearable. However, there is no 
reason why the corporate system should not work out in a representative 
form of government. Certainly the chosen delegates of economic groups 
would be more truly representative than the selectees and tools of political 
parties, whose votaries are interested in the spoils of victory rather than the 
common welfare. It is true, for a representative corporate state an educated 
and intelligent citizenry is indispensable; but that is necessary in any republic. 


13. Urban Baer, Farmers of Tomorrow (Monroe Publishing Co., Sparta, Wis., 
1939), pp. 36 et seg. On Distribution see Michel, “Reconstruction Schemes,” p. 21; 
and “Economics and Finance,’ The Social Problem, Il, pp. 65-70. 

14. Forty Years After, p. 21; vide also Baer, op. cit., p. 193, and “Econornics and 
Finance” The Social Problem, Il, pp. 55-57. Pius XI also speaks of syndicates or 
corporations which are vocational groups in the corporate state, and he points out ad- 
vantages, dangers, and the necessity of Catholic principles (Forty Years After, pp. 30, 
31); these syndicates or corporations, he writes, ‘are composed of representatives 
of the unions of working-men and employers of the same trade or profession, and as 
true and genuine organs and institutions of the State they direct and co-ordinate 
the activities of the unions in all matters of common interest.” They are, therefore, 
vocational groups made part of a governmental system — the Corporate State. A good 
explanation of the corporate state, or rather of the corporative order, and its applica- 
bility to all forms of government will be found in ‘Political Theories and Forms” 
The Social Problem, III (St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 1937), pp. 74-80. 
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Various features of the several schemes mentioned can of course be com- 
bined and this is done to some extent and can be done in the reconstruction 
scheme known as The Golden Mean, which we would like to present in 
some detail. Perhaps the reader has never heard of this plan. He will not 
find it in the textbooks of learned theorists. But then it is unfortunately 
true that so-called professional economists often lose themselves in a laby- 
rinth of involved theories and pass up simple remedies of crying economic 
evils. 

The plan of The Golden Mean, which has been worked out by Joseph 
Devney of Cleveland,!> seeks to establish that happy medium in human 
society in which neither the rich nor the poor predominate, but rather a 
great property-owning middle class. While recognizing the fact that the 
authority of moral laws cannot function properly by the might of State en- 
forcement, but only through voluntary acceptation by free men, it is also 
aware of the fact that there have always been greedy and grasping men who 
ignore moral laws and do not scruple to amass immense wealth by unjust 
means and at the expense of the majority of their fellow-men, many of 
whom are thereby doomed to involuntary pauperism. Such men must be held 
in check by the State, which has the duty of procuring the greatest good for 
the greatest number of its citizens, at the same time that it has the duty 
of protecting the God-given rights of minority groups. 

The Golden Mean, therefore, advocates a legal and peaceful limitation 
of individual ownership of wealth, by the adoption of the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States: ‘The Congress shall limit in- 
dividual ownership of wealth to $500,000.00.” 

This limit is not an arbitrary one. It is based on the per capita wealth 
of the nation in 1929, before the crash, when it was $3000.00 per person. 

It is generous, reasonable, practical. Since $500,000.00 is the 
Limitation limit of ownership for individuals, a family of six could own 
of Wealth $3,000,000.00. According to the plan, income is not limited; 

however, an individual may not accumulate more than $500,.- 
000.00, and whatever he acquires beyond that limit must be spent, or other- 
wise disposed of. This feature of the plan, preventing as it does new ex- 
cessive accumulations, is as important as the initial steps introducing the 
system. 

The space allowed for this paper will not permit the writer to explain 
the scheme in all its details. For a complete exposition the interested reader 
is referred to Joseph Devney’s own explanation entitled The Golden Mean.\6 
However, we shall endeavor to outline the main features of the plan, and 
then discuss some suppositions and objections. 


15. Jos. J. Devney, The Golden Mean, the Hope of the World (The Author, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1936), a short exposition of the scheme in 64 pages. The writer 
has also examined the author’s book manuscript, as yet unpublished, which explains 
the system in greater detail. 

16. This pamphlet is distributed by the author, P. O. Box 1134, Cleveland, Ohio; 
the price is twenty-five cents. 
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The steps suggested for carrying out the plan are the following: 


1. All must present an inventory of their assets at a specified time. 

2. During a readjustment period of six months, all those whose wealth 
is worth more than $500,000.00 must dispose of their — wealth by 
distributing it among individuals, i. e., members of their family, friends, em- 
ployees, etc. — not to institutions nor to anyone outside the country except 
in payment of debts. Educational, religious, and charitable institutions are 
not affected by the plan; and in the future individuals will be better able to 
maintain them by their contributions. 

3. At the end of the readjustment period all must give the government 
a new statement of their assets; and those who still have more than 
$500,000.00 worth of property must turn over the surplus to the United 
States Treasury for the retirement of Federal debts (which will reduce 
taxes) — not for current government expenses (in which case some of this 
money might easily find its way into the pockets of politicians). 

4, Annually thereafter all must prepare a statement of their assets for 
the government; and those who have more than $500,000.00 must sur- 
render their surplus wealth to the United States Treasury for the retire- 
ment of Federal debts as above. 


The Golden Mean also calls for: 


(1) The ownership of American property by Americans. During the 
readjustment period foreigners would be given an opportunity of selling 
or disposing of their property in this country. 

(2) Profit-sharing, which it envisions as a natural result of the enforce- 
ment of the plan. Employers will naturally distribute superfluous wealth 
among their employees and make them part-owners in big concerns. Hence 
the plan will not necessarily cause the disintegration of all big companies 
and factories, though the breaking up of many big companies into smaller 
ones would be a blessing for the country even at the expense of a certain 
amount of efficiency. 

(3) The expansion of the purposes of labor unions, so that they will 
become also educational, cultural, social, and fraternal societies. 

(4) The curbing of racketeers; and the elimination of piecework in 
factories. 

(5) Compensation for the aged adjusted in such a manner that it will 
gradually cease: needy citizens who are 60 or over at the time of the read- 
justment period should receive $40.00 a month (couples, $60.00) ; those 
who are 59 at the time, $36.00 when they reach 60; those who are 58, 
$32.00. For those of lesser ages the compensation should be scaled down 
accordingly, so that those who are 50 and under when the readjustment takes 
place will not receive anything from the government when they are 60 or 
any other age. The supposition is that such government compensation will 
be unnecessary if The Golden Mean is properly carried out. 

(6) A Congressional Personal Reporting System, requiring that every 
United States senator and representative hold a public, non-political meeting 
in a different part of his state or district every four months, and thus meet 
his constituents face to face and render an account of his stewardship. 
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This brief outline shows that The Golden Mean is far from being a 
Share-the-wealth or a Soak-the-rich program. Contrariwise, it is a scheme 
in which often expressed ideals are given definite expression, a scheme which 
even the rich should be able to recognize as desirable. 


There are principally three suppositions in the plan of The Golden Mean 
which have caused misgivings in the minds of some to whom the plan is 
known. These are: 


1. That concentration of wealth in the hands of a few is one of the 
ptincipal reasons why poverty prevails in the midst of plenty in the United 
States. 

2. That limitation of individual ownership of wealth by government is 
not contrary to, but in accordance with, the natural law. 

3. That it is possible to have good government, i. e., a truly democratic 
or rather representative form of government which will carry out the justi- 
fiable will of the overwhelming majority of the citizens rather than the dic- 
tates of a few powerful bankers and plutocrats. 


CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH 


Every sincere observer [wrote Pope Pius XI] is conscious that the vast dif- 
ferences between the few who hold excessive wealth and the many who live in 
destitution constitute a grave evil in modern society.... 

The immense number of propertyless wage-earners on the one hand, and the 
superabundant riches of the fortunate few on the other, is an unanswerable argu- 
ment that the earthly goods so abundantly produced in this age of industrialism 
- far from rightly distributed and equitably shared among the various classes 
of men,17 


But it is not merely the amassing of huge fortunes by a few that works 
out so injuriously for the rest of the people; even more so it is the control 
which these few exercise over the wealth of the country and the world. The 
same great Pope wrote: 


It is patent that in our days not alone is wealth accumulated, but immense 
power and despotic economic domination is concentrated in the hands of a few.... 
This accumulation of power, the characteristic note of the modern economic order, 
is a natural result of limitless free competition which permits the survival of those 
only who are the strongest, which often means those who fight most relentlessly, 
who pay least heed to the dictates of conscience.18 


And yet a serious study recently published apparently seeks to show 
that concentration of wealth in the United States is not something about 
which one should become alarmed. According to this study the total physical 
assets of the United States (not including streets, public roads, etc.) in 
1930 amounted to 410 billion dollars; and of these 54 per .cent were com- 
fort goods and 46 per cent production goods. We are told that the “great 
mass of the people’ are in possession of the comfort goods, and that there 
is widespread ownership of the tools of production. However, even this 
study is forced to admit that on the basis of probated estates, one per cent 


17. Forty Years After, p. 21. 
18. Ibid., p. 34. 
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own 59 per cent of the wealth and 13 per cent own 90 per cent of the 
wealth of the nation.19 

No matter how one may try to juggle figures about the distribution of 
wealth, it cannot be denied that a comparatively small number of plutocrats 
are trying to retain, if not to increase, their control of the wealth of the 
country and of the world, and that this power must be broken if there is to 
be any real improvement in economic affairs. 


Authentic charts and graphs are presented in a new book, showing the 
financial domination by a few British families of India, Africa, the Near 
East, China, South America, and North America. To these 
A Powerful families belong the most ardent supporters of Churchill in the 
Few House of Commons and the House of Lords — 415 out of 
the 600 members of the British Parliament. Of these, 181 
are managing directors in 700 leading banks and various industrial enter- 
prises.?0 
And the power which the international bankers exercise behind the scenes 
in our Federal Government is a well known fact. The heads of 300 cor- 
porations in the United States control the finances of 600,000 corporations ; 
and less than 100 families are so financially powerful that they control the 
destiny of the nation.2! The La Follette-Wheeler platform of 1924 declared: 
“The great issue before the American people today is the control of gov- 
ernment and industry by private monopoly.” 


From a British publication we quote the following amazingly frank 
comments: 


Whilst the War is being fought to prevent two nations from rpg nt 2 by 
violent aggression to expand and seize the land and countries of others [which, 
of course, is the British, not the German and Italian, view of the war}, other 
great struggles go on in the background. Those who have controlled the financial 
and economic policies of the world —and particularly of the “democracies” — for 
their own advantage, are fighting to maintain and even stengthen their position, 
while the ideological war between International Socialism and those opposed to it 
provides cross currents and confusions often not easy to follow.... 

The finance group is today chiefly centered in the U.S. A., near the gold and 
its accumulated credits.23 It has discovered that, if gold is to maintain its power, 
it cannot all remain in one country; countries without the gold prefer to use some 
other measuring rod; and in order to check this independence, credits have been 
extended on an enormous scale to link South American countries to the U.S.A. 
and the gold standard it still maintains; loans are suggested in quarters that are 
clearly unwilling, except in the economic extremity caused by war, to respond; 


19. E. A. Keller, A Study of the Physical Assets of the United States, 1922-1933, 

published by the University of Notre Dame. ; 

% 20. The 100 Families That Rule the Empire, published by Flanders Hall, Scotch 
ains, N. J. 

21. Senator Borah asserted that 20 per cent of the income-earning portion of the 
population of the United States enjoyed 90 per cent of its savings, leaving the re- 
maining 2 per cent to be divided among the other 80 per cent of the population 
(Devney, The Golden Mean, p. 10). In 1929 there were 513 individuals in the 
United States who possessed an average wealth of $47,000,000.00 each. 

22. H. U. Faulkner, American Political and Social History (F. S. Crofts and Co., 
New York, 1940), p. 632; cf. also pp. 561, 562, 575, 576 and 587. 

23. The Federal gold hoard, useless for defense and useless for production, today 
has passed 22,500 millions; and our government is still buying gold. 
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by shareholdings and other means afforded through joint stock machinery, ob- 
tained through the banking power, finance tightens its control.?4 


The Most Reverend Francis J. L. Beckman, Archbishop of Dubuque, in 
a radio address on July 27, 1941, declared that ‘this war is nothing more or 
less than a struggle to re-establish the shattered boundaries of international 
finance, and other things international, in countries which have had their 
fill of them and do not want them anymore.” 


THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


In their fight against communism some have made the mistake of over- 
emphasizing the right of private ownership. The fundamental principle back 
of this right, as Dom Virgil Michel has pointed out, may be formulated as 
follows: All men have a moral right to the goods on earth necessary for 
a decent living. Strictly speaking, this general principle is sufficiently up- 
held by the right to personal use of whatever goods one needs, as distinct 
from the right to own them, though the two rights often come to the same 
point in as much as the use of the necessaries of life generally means con- 
suming them or using them up. 

This fundamental principle has always been true and will always hold. 
The institution of private ownership, however, is a convention of human 
reason and may take different forms; and in point of fact it has had different 
forms in the course of human history. Still, the institution of private owner- 
ship is likewise based on the natural law; for it rests upon human nature 
as history and experience show this nature to be. They show that human 
nature as a rule needs the incentive of personal return for putting forth 
its highest efforts in any work. 


{But} if the right of private ownership is both absolute and unlimited, so 
that there is no end to the amount of goods which an individual may own, we may 
readily have a condition in which some persons cannot with the best of will ob- 
tain the goods they need for the support of their lives. In such a state of private 
ownership, many persons are entirely dependent on the mere good-will of others 
for the necessaries of life. Certainly such an extreme kind of private ownership 
in its practical results would contradict our fundamental principle.25 

If any system of private ownership arrives at a point where property is con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, while a majority or even a large number of 
persons own nothing, then that system defeats the very principle on which it is 
ultimately based and by which it must finally be justified or condemned.26 


Attacks on our particular system of private ownership, in vogue at the 
resent time (which are not attacks on all private ownership), are there- 
ore not answered by the general arguments for private ownership. These 

establish merely the right to some kind or degree of individual ownership. 

These principles are stressed also in Quadragesimo Anno, which like- 

wise emphasizes the twofold aspect of ownership, individual and social: 


It follows from the twofold character of ownership, which We have termed 
individual and social, that men must take into account in this matter not only 


24. Weekly Review (London, March 20 and 27, 1941). 

25. Michel, “Ownership” The Social Question, I1 (Wanderer Printing Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., 1936), p. 26. 

26. Ibid., p. 28. 
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their own advantage but also the common good. To define in detail these duties, 
when the need occurs and when the natural law does not do so, is the function of 
government. Provided that the natural and divine law be observed, the public 
authority, in view of the common good, may specify more accurately what is licit 
and what is illicit for property owners in the use of their possessions.27 


That is exactly what The Golden Mean wants our government to do. 
Pope Pius XI also made this declaration: 


When civil authority adjusts ownership to meet the needs of the public good 
it acts not as an enemy, but as the friend of private owners; for thus it effectively 
prevents the possession of private property, intended by Nature’s Author in His 
Wisdom for the sustaining of human life, from creating intolerable burdens and 
so rushing to its own destruction. It does not therefore abolish, but protects 
private ownership, and, far from weakening the right of private property, it gives 
it new strength.28 


To those who object that the State has no right or power to force those 
among the excessively rich who have acquired their wealth by honest means 
and administer it as justice and charity require, to distribute any part of 
their wealth to others, we reply: If the common good requires it, the State 
can make such laws, even if certain rich persons are guiltless. If the State 
collects what they retain beyond $500,000.00, that is a penalty for not 
carrying out the law. Should this reply not satisfy the objectias let him 
regard the latter as a tax, a tax imposed according to the individual’s ability 
to contribute towards the retirement of the public debt. Such a tax would 
not be any more exorbitant than some income and inheritance taxes, and 
it would be much more effective in promoting the common good. 


Goop GOVERNMENT 


One of the greatest obstacles to the execution of the plan of The Golden 
Mean is the power which wealthy men now wield over government. Can 
this plutocracy be overthrown by legal and peaceful means and a truly repre- 
sentative government take its place? Or should we sit idly by and fold our 
hands and say “‘It’s no use”? 

Education, we are convinced, can sufficiently. enlighten the people of the 
United States to such an extent that by exercising their right to vote in the 

proper manner they can accomplish a peaceful revolution and 
Educating establish a truly representative government, a government which 
Voters will be independent of the big bankers and put through a pro- 

gram such as The Golden Mean. ‘Twice in the history of the 
United States there were chief executives who were sincere and courageous 
enough to maintain their independence from the wizards of finance; they 
were the two great Presidents Jackson and Lincoln. 

Besides education of the voters, leadership is necessary to carry out such 
a program as The Golden Mean. ‘The leaders must be men of principle; 
they must be genuinely interested in the public welfare; they must be ready 
to speak out their mind and to unmask the venal tools and clever propa- 
gandists of our economic dictators. Unfortunately, at the present time many 


27. Forty Years After, p. 17. 
28. Ibid., pp. 17, 18. 
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of those who hold positions of trust appear to be completely subservient to 
the plutocrats, the real rulers of the country. And to this number belong also 
some so-called Catholic leaders who for some reason or other have become 
the spokesmen and supporters of the policies and interests of imperialists 
and economic dictators. 


However, not all politicians and prominent men are corrupt; there are 
even now not a few who are doing all in their power to advance the true 
interests of the majority of the people, though they are frequently misrep- 
resented and maligned. Catholic leaders are not lacking among them. As 
far as the Franciscans are concerned, they have always been the champions 
of the common people during past centuries. Certainly they were not afraid 
to strike at the root of the trouble when they founded the Montes Pietatis 
in the fifteenth century. It seems to me that at the present day they would 
be untrue to their ideals and traditions if they failed to face the facts fear- 
lessly and to denounce uncompromisingly the prevailing economic evils, even 
though this should be offensive to those in high places. 


Pope Pius XI recognized the fact that in many instances governments 
are under the complete domination of economic dictators who operate be- 
hind the scenes, and he did not hesitate to censure this state of affairs in the 
strongest terms: 


Unbridled ambition for domination has succeeded the desire for gain; the 
whole economic life has become hard, cruel, and relentless in a ghastly measure. 
Furthermore, the intermingling and scandalous confusing of the duties and offices 
of civil authority and of economics has produced crying evils and has gone so 
far as to degrade the majesty of the State. The State which should be the supreme 
arbiter, ruling in kingly fashion far above all party contention, intent only upon 
justice and the common good, has become instead a slave, bound over to the 
service of human passion and greed. As regards the relations of peoples among 
themselves, a double stream has issued forth from this one fountainhead, on the 
one hand, economic nationalism or even economic imperialism; on the other, a not 
less noxious and detestable internationalism or international imperialism in financial 
affairs, which holds that where a man’s fortune is, there is his country.29 


To deceive the people and to clothe themselves in the garments of right- 
eousness, these economic dictators and imperialists have made use of what 
Cardinal O'Connell so fittingly calls “slimy slogans’; they have perfected 
themselves in the sinister art of hypocrisy as never before in the history of 
the world. 


This situation must be changed, and in our form of government it can 
be changed by true representatives of the people. If this is not done soon, 
then, in the opinion of many who can by no means be called alarmists, 
what happened in similar situations during past ages, will happen also 
here: men will abandon peaceful means and the forces of violence will hold 
sway, and the conditions which will come afterwards may’ be worse than 
those which have gone before. Pope Pius XI himself issued the solemn 
warning: “Unless serious attempts made, with all energy and without 
delay {that at least in future a just share only of the fruits of production 
be permitted to accumulate in the hands of the wealthy, and that an ample 


29. Ibid., p. 33. 
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sufficiency be supplied to the workingmen}, let nobody persuade himself 
that the peace Baa tranquility of human society can be effectively defended 
against the forces of revolution !’”’3° 


DISCUSSION 


FR. OTTO THIEL, O. F.M.: —In criticism of Mr. Lawson's Social Credit Plan 
we must say that, while not radical in toto, it is certainly alarming. : 

“Credit is to be issued by the government, in place of credit money created by 
private banks out of nothing.” Banking reform is certainly necessary and the return 
of Constitutional power over money to our government imperative. However, would 
not greater control by Congress be better and more constitutional than the actual is- 
suance of credit by politicians? 

It would certainly be radical: to abolish all taxes, when our Lord paid His taxes 

and ordered, “Give to Caesar, the things that are Caesar’s’” — to abolish 

Extreme _ interest-taking and insurance, both approved in the course of time by 

M ecclesiastical and civil authority — and to abolish the right of inheritance 

€asures ould be contrary to the natural law, as well as the abolition of all 
tight to private property. 

Mr. Devney's The Golden Mean has its good points. Is it possible of accomplish- 
ment? A more equitable distribution of wealth is most desirable. But how bring it 
about? By confiscation of wealth? Mr. Devney says: “In view of the legal and il- 
legal practices by which people for generations have been euchered out of fabulous 
sums, I should say that, in many cases the precise term would be ‘restitution.’”’ In 
many cases, yes; he admits therefore that in the remaining cases, where wealth was 
justly acquired the “Golden Mean’ would be confiscation. 

Individual ownership of $500,000.00 would be permitted, so that a family of 
six could own $3,000,000.00. A good point about The Golden Mean is this: Ex- 
cessive income-taxing handicaps ae slows up industry. Remove the reward, and you 
remove the incentive of enterprise. But Devney’s plan would limit accumulation 
only, but not incomes; the incentive to use capital to obtain the best possible income 
is even increased. 

Only social justice in the payment of just wages to the common workers, and 
due dividends to small stockholders, only just wages to high officials —in other 
words, social justice for all by the observance of the law of God, will mean a 
better world to live better in. 


FR. VICTOR GREEN, O. F. M. CAP.: — All will admit that our economic system 
has grave evils of long standing. We all want to see these evils corrected, but we can’t 
agree on how best to get at them. Aside from the recommendations of the Papal en- 
cyclicals I have no very concrete offering to make. Even the encyclicals are less 
specific than many of us might like; but so are the Gospels. All of which seems 
to point to the real Christian approach, the real golden mean. Principles that apply 
to all men and all times must be broad principles. Intelligent and free men must 
apply these principles to each new condition and circumstance. This latter is only 
indinectly the function of the Church. Her course, her golden mean, is a true mean 
between lawless individualism and the fallacious notion that all evils can be corrected 
by law. j 

Men like Douglas, Lawson, Coughlin, Townsend, Devney, however much their 

individual schemes may differ, are one in this, that they tend to 

Danger of overemphasize the villainy of high finance or tend to give the 

istetomtivall impression that all evils can be corrected if only new monetary 

phas regulations are made. The answer is too simple, and is dangerous 

in that it easily diverts attention from other and often more im- 

mediate evils. It is the age-old business of finding a scapegoat. It is certainly not the 
middle or mean way. 


30. Ibid., Pp. 22. 
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Since the Church herself does not claim infallibility in economic teaching, I 
think it wise that we as clergymen do not commit ourselves to any specific economic 
or social scheme unreservedly. The golden mean would be to recognize the good 
that is in each system and plan, and to encourage or discourage, as may appear proper, 
whatever attempts are made to change our social and economic setup. But any scheme 
which deals almost exclusively with property values and might become more or less 
radical with each interpreter, is not a scheme for us to commit ourselves to. It is a 
single-column attack upon real evils but not on a broad enough front to insure vic- 
tory for Christian principle. In fact the column itself may easily be cut off from 
Christian principle and become a lost column. 

Again, how would we enforce such a detailed program as The Golden Mean with- 
out creating a condition of lawlessness akin to that which accompanied our earlier 

“noble experiment,” Prohibition? How can we criticize totali- 
Gradual tarianism and government absolutism on one hand, while we ad- 
Christianization Cte 2 scheme of things which by its nature would require 
of 4 just such a governmental setup to insure its enforcement? The 

Society real golden mean, I still think, is the Gospel which teaches a 

change of heart, the gradual Christianization of society. Given 
these conditions, plus the reorganization of society through vocational groups, we have 
all the answers without violence or injustice. Men will work out the details without 
the fanaticism which goes with making one group, such as the financiers, the scapegoat. 

If we must sacrifice our Christian freedom and call in the bureaucrat to get rid 
of the plutocrat, we are only driving out Satan by Beelzebub. I have no brief for 
the so-called orthodox economists and old-time financiers. To seek a correction of our 
economic evils by the slower democratic and Christian process seems preferable to 
trusting our affairs to a more efficient totalitarian government. 


THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 


Fr. THOMAS GRASSMANN, O. F. M. CONV. 


The so-called labor encyclicals and economic documents of Popes Leo 
XIII and Pius XI admittedly contain the solution of our modern social prob- 
lems, but they depend upon the co-operative spirit of many perfect-minded 
Christians to carry them into effect. 

It is illogical to hold that the Roman Pontiffs presented important socio- 
logical and economic doctrines to the universal Church without first having 

repared the minds of the faithful for their acceptance. Therefore it must 

conceded that other pronouncements, basic to the subjects, were pub- 

lished by the same wise Popes in order to bring men’s minds into a proper 
receptive state. 

A study of the writings of Pope Leo XIII discloses that he gradually 
prepared the universal Church for his teachings on sociological and economic 
questions. The Rerum Novarum is not the result of Pope Leo XIII’s sitting 
in his study with a blue print of economic solutions; it is the composite re- 
sult of his previous expressions and preparations, assisted by the rience 
of social-minded apostles such as Cardinal Manning of England, Bishop von 
Ketteler of Germany, Philibert Vrau, “the holy man of Lille,” his brother- 
in-law, Dr. Camille Feron-Vrau, Count Albert de Mun, and Marquis de la 
Tour du Pin; all of whom were members of the Third Order of St. Francis 
and pioneers in the field of industrial relations. 

Nine years before writing the famous encyclical Rerum Novarum (May 

15, 1891), Pope Leo XIII had promulgated his encyclical 
The Papal Awspicato (September 17, 1882). As is known, the former 
Plan document centered on the condition of labor, while the latter 

was issued to honor St. Francis of Assisi on the seventh cente- 
nary of his birth. 

It is not necessary to inform the public that in Rerum Novarum Pope 
Leo XIII championed the cause of the working-class; that he reaffirmed the 
dignity of labor, property rights, and other kindred rights; but it may be sur- 
prising to learn that in Awspicato the same Holy Father made definite state- 
ments concerning the Third Order of St. Francis which indicated its influence 
upon the economic world. He wrote: “Domestic peace and public tran- 
quility, integrity of life and kindliness, the right use and management of 
property — the best foundation of civilization and security — spring from 
the Third Order of St. Francis as from their root.” In the same manner, 
after stressing existing evils, the Holy Father saw a hope of relief in the 
Third Order and declared: 


A point over which economists are at such pains —the relation between rich 
and poor, will be successfully regulated. The conviction will gain ground that 
poverty is not without a dignity of its own; that, while the rich man is bound 
to be compassionate and bountiful, the poor man must be content with his lot 
and with the fruits of his labors; that, as neither of them is born to live for 
the passing goods of this world, the one must find his way to heaven by the 
road of patience, the other by the path of liberality. 
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These words of the Pontiff present in a succinct phrase the basic philosophy 
of the Third Order. 

After Pope Leo XIII had promulgated Awspicato he next adapted the 
Tertiary way of living to the modern world, by revising the Rule of the 
Third Order Secular without changing its nature, as stated in his Constitu- 
tion Misericors Dei Filius (May 30, 1883). These two documents of Leo 
XII, Auspicato and Misericors Dei Filius, might have been looked upon as 
being complete in themselves and without further importance were it not for 
two other circumstances. 

First in Humanum Genus, on Freemasonry (April 20, 1884), Pope Leo 
XIII declared: 


Wherefore, not without cause do We use this occasion to state again what 
We have stated elsewhere, namely, that the Third Order of St. Francis, whose 
discipline We a little while ago prudently mitigated, should be studiously pro- 
moted and sustained: for the whole object of this Order, as constituted by its 
founder, is to invite men to an imitation of Jesus Christ, to a love of the Church, 
and to the observance of all Christian virtues; and therefore it ought to be a 
great influence in suppressing the contagion of wicked societies. Let, therefore, 
this holy sodality be strengthened by a daily increase. Amongst the many benefits 
to be one from it will be the great benefit of drawing the minds of men to 
liberty, fraternity, and equality of right; not such as the Freemasons absurdly 
imagine, but such as Jesus Christ obtained for the human race and St. Francis 
aspired to: the liberty, We mean, of sons of God, through which we may be free 
from slavery to Satan or to our passions, both of them most wicked masters; 
the fraternity whose origin is in God, the common Creator and Father of all; 
the equality which, founded on justice and charity, does not take away all dis- 
tinctions among men, but, out of the varieties of life, of duties, and of pursuits, 
forms that union and that harmony which naturally tend to the benefit and 
dignity of the State. 


Martin Spahn, Ph.D. (University of Strassburg, Germany), described 
the second circumstance in an article which treats of congresses. He stated: 


After he [Leo XIII] had indicated his plan of Christian social politics in his 
encyclical Rerum Novarum, he hoped to change the Third Order of St. Francis 
from a purely pious organization into an instrument for the regeneration of 
society such as it had been in the thirteenth century. For a time efforts were 
made, especially in France, to carry out this ambition of the Pope. A committee 
met at Val-des-Bois, July, 1893, at the call of the Minister-General of the Fran- 
ciscans, and undet the presidency of Leo Harmel a plan of action was drawn 
up; several meetings were held in France, and in 1900 an international congress 
met at Rome. After this the movement came to an end. The political-social 
scientists, who were too much absorbed in their political schemes, were unable to 
grasp the grandeur of the Pontiff’s idea. 


While economics is a science which investigates the general laws affecting 
the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth, mankind requires 
moral laws in order that the production, distribution, and consumption of 
wealth may be free from greed, dishonesty, injustice, and all other vices. 
It is not a crime to possess wealth ieevieed it is acquired and used hon- 
estly. But when morality is divorced from the means whereby the wealth 
is acquired, and from the manner in which it is applied, then domestic peace 
and public tranquility are disturbed and there arises the condition mentioned 
by Pope Benedict XV in his encyclical Sacra Propediem (January 6, 1921), 
“an ailment in the vitals of our government — brought on by long-standing 
oblivion and contempt of Christian principles — namely, class struggling so 
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bitterly with class about the distribution of wealth that the world is threat- 
ened with ruin.” 
The Third Order of St. Francis, as an organization within the Catholic 
Church, in no way meddles with political or merely sec- 
No Meddling ular economic questions (Pius X, Tertium Franciscalium, 
With Politics September 8, 1912). Nevertheless, Pope Pius X expected 
united action on the part of Tertiaries as is evident from 
the following from the same encyclical: 


While it is a matter of experience that united efforts are more effectual than 
single-handed attempts, it is well to observe how busily the enemies of Catholicism 
are uniting to carry out their nefarious schemes. To oppose them properly all 
loyal Catholics ought to join forces, especially the pele «i of the order of St. 
Francis, to give the example of Christian thought and life themselves and to 
promote and defend Christian faith and morals in others. 


Therefore, the true Tertiaries seek “to introduce, wherever they can effect 
an entrance, the spirit of Jesus Christ into everyday affairs” (Sacra Propediem). 
The Third Order of St. Francis is definitely a moral force which, when 
functioning properly, so directs the individual that he centers his entire life 
upon God and the things which lead to God. The direct effect of this 
centralization of life upon God is contagious; it spreads from one to an- 
other and gradually grows into a mass of minds swayed and influenced by 
God alone. Just as the molecule is the structural unit of physics, so also 
is the individual Tertiary the unit of existence in respect to the Third Order. 
Properly understood, the Third Order of St. Francis has an 

Field of immense field of action which has always been recognized by the 
Action supreme head of the Catholic Church. This was the conviction 

of Pope Benedict XV, for he asked: 


Why should not the numerous and various associations of young people, of 
workmen, of women, existing everywhere throughout the Catholic world, join 
the Third Order and, inspired with St. Francis’ zeal for peace and charity, de- 
vote themselves persistently to the glory of Christ and the prosperity of the Church? 
Mankind needs not the sort of peace that is built upon laborious deliberations of 
worldly prudence, but that peace which was brought to us by Christ when He 
declared: ‘““My peace I give to you; not as the world gives, do I give unto you.” 
A man-made treaty, whether of states or of classes among themselves, can neither 
endure nor have at all the value of real peace, unless it rests upon a peaceful 
disposition; but the latter can exist only where duty, as it were, puts the bridle 
on the passions, for it is they that give rise to discord of whatever kind. “From 
whence,” asks the Apostle, “are wars and contentions among you? Are they not 
hence from your concupiscences which war in your members?’ Now, it is Christ 
Who avails to harmonize all that is in man, making him, not serve, but command 
his desires, obedient and submissive always to the will of God; and this harmony 
is the foundation of all peace (Sacra Propediem). 


It is evident that Pope Benedict XV expected the Third Order of St. Francis 
to influence the social structure with the principles of Jesus Christ and there- 
by effect a reformation whose presence would be felt equally by the prole- 
tariat and the wealthy. 

Every student of Tertiary Life is conversant with the genesis of the Third 
Order, its purposes and its accomplishments. These points were touched 
ee by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical Rite Expiatis (April 30, 1926). In 
addition, the Pontiff alluded to the original Tertiary reform program and 
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stated “that there must have resulted a readjustment of private and public 
life which not only gave civil relations the appearances of a kind of 
mutual fraternal understanding bound up with opportunities of doing good, 
but also safeguarded the rights of the poor and the weak against the rich 
and the powerful, without any infringement of justice and order.” How- 
ever, the question may arise whether the Third Order of St. Francis has 
outlived its purpose and remains as a mere pious ideal and theory, or whether 
Tertiary Life, by the very observance of its ideal and theory, contributes to 
the alleviation of present-day economic difficulties. 

Examining the Rule of the Third Order Secular it will be noticed that 
next to fidelity to God and Church, moderation in all things and charity 
towards one’s neighbor stand out most prominently. Conceding that Ter- 
tiaries are faithful to God and Church, there remain to be considered mod- 
eration and charity. 

The Third Order views moderation and charity from the spiritual stand- 
point, that is, in relation to God and neighbor. When properly applied, 
Tertiary moderation and charity touch economic life in a unique manner, by 

repudiating the accepted idea of wealth and voluntarily prac- 

Unique _tising detachment from the goods of the world. This detach- 

Outlook ment begets spiritual poverty which causes the Tertiary to look 

upon legitimate wealth as a trust from God with which to benefit 

mankind; thereby he bestows charity as a trustee accountable to God rather 
than as a philanthropist accountable to no one. 

Moderation, charity, and poverty are intimately joined to- 

Applied _—_ gether by the Rule of the Third Order Secular. Their relation 

Economics is clearly established in the “Three Point program’ of the 

National Third Order as adopted at Louisville, Kentucky, 1936: 


1. To commit no sin in heart or hand for the sake of goods of 
fortune. 

2. To observe moderation in acquiring and enjoying goods of fortune. 

3. To share one’s goods of fortune with God and neighbor. 


Even a cursory consideration of the National Third Order program re- 
veals, in addition to the ideas of moderation and charity, further thoughts 
of detachment and sharing, and these in turn war against their opposites — 
greed, lust, and pride. The far-reaching influence of the program is well 
explained in The Social Ideals of St. Francis, and consequently this paper 
does not pretend to cover, far less to exhaust the ideas relating to the three 
points mentioned. It is sufficient to state that sincere endeavors are being 
made to put into practice the plan of action so carefully plotted by Leo XIII 
and his successors. 

The absence of good and the presence of evil cause mankind to forget 
that there are such qualities as integrity of life and kindliness, as well as 
the right use and management of property. The Third Order today, even 

as in the past centuries, seeks to do its part towards stabilizing 
Through the foundation of civilization. Imagine, if you can, the effect 
Christ which would result from the banding together through the Third 
Order of the numerous groups of Catholic youth! Energy and zeal, 
so characteristic of youth, would be directed upon the problems of life with 
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the knowledge that “the spirit of the Franciscan Tertiary is the apostolate 
of Christian life, Christian faith, and Christian peace carried about every- 
where, to every hearth, every walk of life, every one of the various social 
relations” ( Alfecsasee Pius XI, February 26, 1923). oe it was pos- 
sible to bring the entire Catholic labor group under the influence of Christ 
through the Third Order. Would not their moral principles carry great 
weight with the various labor organizations and unions? Would not the 
social order be reconstructed in agreement with the expressions of Pius XI 
contained in Ouadragesimo Anno? 

The follies of one generation become the acute problems of the suc- 
ceeding generations. Man indulges in many theories and in much specula- 
tion to solve the problems of the times, but most generally he ignores the 
root, the origin, of the difficulties. Deformities frequently reveal themselves 
in the economic world and man disavows the responsibility for their ex- 
istence. And yet, viewed merely as secular logic, how can man act other- 
wise? He has little or no communication with God; he admits no influence 
of divine or moral law. Therefore, he confuses greed with the right to 
possess; theft takes place under the claim to business ability; miserliness 
is clothed with the dress of economy and, when charged with corrupt 
practices, he is startled into absolute indignation. 

The thirteenth century was shown the solution of its problems by the 
humble man of Assisi, St. Francis. As the nineteenth century drew to a 
close, Pope Leo XIII endeavored to rectify social conditions through the 
Third Order. He did not fail in offering solutions — mankind failed by 
refusing to use the indicated means. Following Leo XIII, other Popes pointed 
the finger of direction at the Third Order in the same manner. present 
generation, even this very day, has its problems, but one wonders how long 
mankind will hesitate before it- applies the remedy — that of returning to 
God under the guidance of the Roman Pontiffs, instead of walking away 
from God under the leadership of demagogues. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. SEBASTIAN P. WEBER, O. F.M.CONV.,S.T.D.: —It is indeed a truism 
that the brutal realities of warfare awaken the masses and all classes of the 
people to a vivid consciousness of religious values. Unique among circumstances of 
the current war is the preoccupation and initiative officially manifested by organized 

religion in democratic countries anent the social and economic issues 

Religion and 0w at stake, as well as those inevitably to arise if and when the 

E : war reaches a decisive settlement. Since the inception of the war 

comomiucs this official concern evinced by the Churches, Protestant as well as 

; Catholic, has grown both intensively and extensively, attaining finally 

a climax of articulation that appears to have penetrated even to the ears of those 

governmental leaders who direct the war effort against the projected and dreaded 

Nazi “new order.” A cursory chronological review of this Church movement during 
the current year alone will support the statement with startling emphasis. 

At Malvern College last January hundreds of leaders in the Church of England 
adopted bold and far-reaching resolutions in the form of religious, political, social, 
and economic principles to be followed in shaping the ‘new order’ which is destined 
to issue from the war. Prompted by this initiative Episcopal Churchmen in the 
United States convened in March at New Haven and subscribed to the Malvern Reso- 
lutions “‘in spirit, also in letter, except in so far as local circumstances require modifi- 
cation.” Prior initiative on this score might be conceded the Americans, thanks to 
the ambitious though unsuccessful efforts of the National Christian Mission launched 
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from Kansas City in October of last year. Although designed primarily to revive 
the nation’s spiritual life, its Director, Dr. Jesse M. Bader, declared that “the Mission 
is united in seeking a new world order of justice and peace.’’ After a winter of 
pretentious and widely-publicized crusading, however, the preaching personnel were 
obliged to confess that this most ambitious venture in mass evangelism had signally 
failed to attain its purpose of “reaching the unreached.” 


In April of this year the Federal Council of Churches, together with seven other 
inter-faith agencies, set up a “Committee to Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace,” comprising twenty-two leading clergymen. In May the Committee issued its 
proposals based on the teachings of the Gospel. Further, in London two joint mass 
meetings of British Catholics, Anglicans, and dissenters were convoked on May 26-27 
to dramatize the Church’s determination to play a leading réle in the postwar settle- 
ment. The first meeting was presided over and addressed by Cardinal Hinsley; the 
second by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The meeting approved the ten-point peace 

rogram which had been proposed in that unprecedented joint letter sent last Decem- 

1 to the London Times by the Archbishops of Westminster, Canterbury, and York 
and Dr. Walter H. Armstrong, Moderator of Britain's Free Church Federal Council. 
The first five points were those outlined by Pius XII in his December Allocution, 
which points Cardinal Hinsley called ‘the reasoned first principles of International 
Order”; the second five points had been drawn up at a large international Christian 
Conference held previously at Oxford. Cardinal Hinsley in his address quoted a 
letter from the Archbishop of Detroit praising the sensational Times’ letter and 
remarking pointedly that “the strongest kind of support to your providential initiative” 
could be raised in the United States as well as in England if the signers thereof 
could prevail upon “the British Government publicly to adopt these principles as 
substantially expressive of their war aims.” Wherefore Cardinal Hinsley proposed 
that the inter-faith meeting urge the British Government (criticized strongly at the 
meeting by the Bishop of Chichester for delaying the declaration of war aims), to 
adopt said ten points “‘as the basis of any future Statement of War and Peace Aims.” 


Coincidence, if not direct significance and connection, must be ascribed to the 
fact that Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary, made the first public pronouncement of 
British War Aims on May 29, only a few days after said inter-faith meeting. En- 
dorsing whole-heartedly President Roosevelt’s four essential freedoms (speech and 
expression, worship, freedom from want, freedom from fear), Eden focused the burden 
of his message on freedom from want, declaring “that social security must be the 
first objective of our domestic’ and foreign policies after the war. Eden further 
emphasized that England does not intend to return “to the chaos of the old world,” 
but will strive to establish ‘a peaceful brotherhood of nations, with due liberty to 
each...,’’ and suggested an initial pool of economic resources to tide indigent nations 
over the difficult period of transition immediately following the war. 


Again on this side of the ocean and in this very month of June was held in 
Toronto the first North American Ecumenical (inter-church) Conference, representing 
every major Protestant and Orthodox communion in the western hemisphere — some 
thirty-five denominations in all. This Conference likewise affirmed clear-cut Christian 
social principles for a new postwar society. Even the Quakers, through their American 
Friends Service Committee, came out with a six-point declaration on the immediate 
necessity of building for postwar peace. 


The situation now proffers, it would seem, a startling challenge as well as a 
golden opportunity to the Third Order of St. Francis, qualified as it is to play the rdle 
of field agent for the magisterium Ecclesiae in the practical application of Christian prin- 

ciples to concrete economic realities. The paper of Father Thomas 

Challenge to Grassmann scores pointedly the numerous historical facts which 
the Third Order constitute a background so replete with official sanctions as to 
e : €f tender it morally obligatory upon the Third Order to accept 
without hesitation or delay the challenge contained in that re- 

markably prevalent agitation for postwar social and economic reconstruction. The 
historical and juridical justification Father Thomas so ably propounds for his thesis 
cannot but transfer the issue from the speculative to the practical order. By its very 
nature as a lay movement the Third Order is in a position, through the eloquent 
example, though also through the active apostolate, of its members, especially the 
men, to bring the practical principles of Christ’s Gospel directly to bear upon social 
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and economic problems. Father Thomas is to be congratulated particularly for the 
abundant documentation he adduces on this cardinal point. 

Pusillanimous individuals may still hesitate to take up the challenge and to 
launch the Third Order, primarily a religious organization, on a more aggressive 
program towards the solution of current and future economic travail. For any such 
objectors comforting reassurance may be found in the broadcast of Pope Pius XII 
on June 1, commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of Leo XIII’s epochal encyclical. 
Reiterating the doctrine proclaimed by Leo XIII and Pius XI apropos the tenuous 
line of demarcation between ecclesiastical and secular authority over human temporali- 
ties, Pius XII stoutly reasserts “the indisputable competence of the Church on that 
side of the social order where it meets and enters into contact with the moral order” 
to adjudicate the bases of social systems. (Worthy of mention is the fact that the 
New York Times ascribed special moment to this point in its editorial on the papal 
broadcast.) With penetrating acumen the Holy Father adverts to the substantial 
coherence of natural and divine law while scoring likewise the fact that social con- 
ditions rampant with abuses often render Christian life impossible of practical reali- 
zation. And the Christian life is the primary and predominant objective of the Third 
Order. 

The directive principles and practical suggestions made by the Pope in said 
broadcast are calculated with logical continuity to expand and apply his previous 
pronouncements. In October last year Pius XII offered the world a blueprint for 
that “beautiful work,”’ the execution of which awaits the cessation of armed hostilities. 
Said blueprint expounded the primary and general objectives to be promoted in en- 
gaging the future. Next, in his December Allocution to the Cardinals, the Supreme 
Pontiff laid down the particular conditions upon which those objectives of the new 
order are premised, namely, a fivefold victory over the proximate causes of this 
war which threatens the world with chaos. As for the basic cause of the war, that, 
declared the Pope on receiving in audience the Lenten preachers for Rome, reposes 
in the negation of God and in irreligion. 

Now the initiative displayed by the Protestant Churches and above all the official 
dicta of our Supreme Pontiff constitute a phenomenon pregnant with weighty signifi- 
cance and challenging provocation for the Third Order of St. Francis. For all these 
diffuse utterances concerning the requirements for a just and lasting peace can 
crystallized in one simple, yet all-inclusive desideratum: practical, dynamic, everyday, 
all-out Christianity. And, is that not the professed purpose of the Third Order? 

In the war now raging the clash of military machines is but the external rumbling 
caused by the convulsions of a world gripped Laocoénlike in the throes of a tremendous 
social and economic revolution. A decision felicitous to the new order of God and 
Christianity envisioned by the Holy Father is not to be gained through an aerial 
“blitz’’ of wordy pronunciamentoes by diplomats, nor through the “‘panzerized”’ strokes 
of forced regimentation by governmental powers, nor through the torpedo assaults 
of subversive agitation by iconoclasts. Victory can and will and must be attained 
only through ordinary infantry winning and holding ground against the enemy forces 
scored by the Pope in his five-point program: hatred, suspicion and distrust, selfish 
utilitarianism and self-justifying might, economic inequality, prideful egoism, and 
inordinate ambition. And the only infantry boasting adequate equipment for that 
purpose, now on hand and not merely on order, are those foot-soldiers of Christ who 
have volunteered for the Third Order! 


INTEGRATING ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES WITH 
CATHOLIC SOCIAL TEACHING 


Fr. BRIAN KIRN, O. F. M., M. A. 


Economics has been defined in various ways. The older classical defini- 
tion called it the science of wealth. Alfred Marshall enlarged somewhat on 
this definition and stressed the importance of man in the study of economics. 
He defined economics as a study of mankind in the ordinary business of life. 
Economics examines that part of individual and social action which is most 
closely connected with the attainment and with the use of the material requi- 
sites of well-being.1 Perhaps Richard T. Ely has expressed the idea more 
clearly by defining economics as the science of those social phenomena that 
are due to the wealth-getting and wealth-using activities of man.? 


IMPORTANCE OF ECONOMICS 


It makes little difference how we define economics. For a long time con- 
troversies centered about the questions of a definition and of the separate 
existence of economics as a science. When the number of maladjustments 

in the functioning of the economic system began to multiply, 
A Practical these more sterile questions were forced into the background. 
Study The importance of economics in our daily lives remains the 

same, regardless of the definition of economics and of its 
standing as a science. A glance at your daily paper will be proof enough. 
Until the war drove the ordinary news items from the pages of our papers, 
most of the space was devoted predominantly to economic questions, and 
the economic aspects of the war and of our defense program are still the 
important topics of the day. Priorities for defense industries, rationing, price 
fixing, inflation, taxes, monetary questions, foreign trade, tariffs, organized 
labor, unemployment, wages, hours, housing, surplus agricultural products, 
and a thousand and one other topics are all economic questions. Many of 
these questions are highly involved and require deep study. Yet the average 
man casts his vote for or against as his eyes scan the columns of his morn- 
ing paper. On the street, across his work bench, at his desk, he bandies 
about his snap judgments on the important questions of the hour, often un- 
conscious of any underlying prisepls on which his judgment is based. 

It might be well for us to ask ourselves at this point how well we are 
equipping the young men in our schools to pass judgment on the economic 
questions with which they are face to face. 


SOME KNOWLEDGE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS AND OF THE 
PURPOSE OF ECONOMIC LIFE Is NECESSARY 


To be competent to pass judgment in economic matters a person, in the 
first place, must have some training in economics, for economics is a science 
Jk, Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics (Macmillan, London, 8th ed., 1938), 


Pek, 
2. Richard T. Ely, Thomas S. Adams, Max O. Lorenz, Allyn A. Young, Outlines 
of Economics (The Macmillan Co., New York, 5th rev. ed., 1930), p. 4. 
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guided by its own principles in its own sphere. These principles, as Pope 
Pius XI pointed at. “sy “derived from the nature of cae goods and 
from the qualities of the human body and soul.”3 These principles “deter- 
mine what aims are unattainable or attainable in economic matters and what 
means are thereby necessary.’’4 In other words, economic principles or laws 
are the result of an analysis of facts and tell us what is possible for us to 
accomplish in economic life and what is impossible of attainment. They 
are “‘analytical statements concerning the relation between means and end.”> 
If such statements of tendencies (as economic laws are defined) agree with 
the facts, they are true; if not, they are false. The Pesca or disproof of 
economic principles are factual judgments of true or false, not moral judg- 
ments of right or wrong. 

Economic life, as one sphere of human activity that comprises social life 
in its entirety, has its own definite purpose. This purpose is the final purpose 
of economics; it is objective and antecedent to the various subjective aims 
individuals may have in pursuing their economic activities. Pope Pius XI 
points out that this purpose can be known “‘clearly,” that is, with scientific 
certainty. He states: ‘‘Reason itself clearly deduces from the nature of things 
and from the individual and social character of man, what is the end and 
object of the whole economic order assigned by God the Creator.’ In an- 
other place he shows that economic laws are derived from an analysis of the 
nature of material goods and man’s physical and rational mature, for man 
as a physical, rational being, using material goods, engages in economic 
activity, the factual basis of economic laws. Now he points out that reason 
deduces the purpose of economics from the nature of things and from the 
individual and social character of man, for economic life is a part of social 
life, and man strives for the fulfillment of the purpose of economic life both 
as an individual and social being. 

In el a Anno and again in Divini Redemptoris the Pope gives 
the purpose of economic life in passing. He says: “Then only will the eco- 
nomic and social order be soundly established and attain its ends, when it 

offers, to all and to each, all those goods which the wealth 
Purpose of and resources of nature, technical science, and the corporate 
Economic Life organization of social affairs can give.’’? Becoming more 

specific he adds: “These goods should be sufficient to sup- 
ply all necessities and reasonable comforts, and to uplift men to that higher 
standard of life which, provided it be used with prudence, is not only not a 
hindrance but is of singular help to virtue.’’8 

An economic system does not fulfill its entire purpose by supplying all 
necessities and reasonable comforts. If this were the sole end of economic 
life the socialists would be correct, for they have made the abundant ptoduc- 


3. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno (National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C., 1936), p. 15. 

4. Ibid., p. 15. 

5. Oswald Von Nell-Breuning, S. J., Reorganization of Social Economy (The Bruce 
Publishing Co., New York, 1936), p. 84. 

6. Pope Pius XI, of: \cé#., po 15. 

7. Pope Pius XI, ‘“Divini Redemptoris,’ Five Great Encyclicals (The Paulist Press, 
New York, 1939), pp. 196, 197. 

8. Pope Pius XI, Joc. cit., p. 197. 
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tion of material goods the one and final end of their scheme. Because mass 
production is more efficient, they have concluded that men must surrender 
and submit themselves wholly to society with a view to the production of 
wealth. Pope Pius XI admits that “‘goods are produced more efficiently by a 
suitable distribution of labor than by the scattered efforts of individuals,”’9 
but he disagrees with the conclusion of the socialists. He urges that bodily 
labor was decreed by Providence for the good of man’s body and soul even 
after original sin.!° Therefore it is the purpose of an economic system to 
provide for the production of a sufficient amount of goods to supply all neces- 
sities and reasonable comforts of men under conditions of production that 
will not be injurious to the health of body and soul, but rather conducive to 
their development. 

From what has been said it would seem reasonable that some knowledge 
of economic principles and of the purpose of economic life is a prerequisite 
for passing a valid judgment in economic matters. 


A KNOWLEDGE OF MORAL PRINCIPLES AS 
APPLICABLE TO ECONOMIC LIFE 


In the second place a knowledge of the moral law as it applies to eco- 
nomic life is necessary. Economic laws are a rational explanation of the rela- 
tion of means and the various ends to which they lead. The moral law is an 
objective norm of conduct recognized by the intellect as the only reasonable 
way of acting, and embraced by the will as binding man to strive always and 
in all his actions for certain ends. Here we have the relation between 
economics and morals. Pope Pius XI states it clearly: ‘‘For it is the moral 
law alone which commands us to seek in all our conduct our supreme and 
final end, and to strive directly in our specific actions for those ends which 
nature, or rather, the Author of Nature, has established for them, duly sub- 
ordinating the particular to the general.”!! Each separate sphere of life, 
then, has its own end and purpose assigned by the Author of Nature and 
known to man from the character of the particular sphere of activity. The 
end and purpose of each sphere is subordinate to the final end of man, in 
such a way that by the fulfillment of the particular ends, man is directed in 
a marvelous unity towards the fulfillment of the single and final end of all.12 


If man, therefore, is obliged to strive for the attainment of the end of 
economic life, he can accomplish this only by human actions. And since man 
is a social being, he must strive for this end both as an individual and as a 
member of society. Because man is a rational being, his actions must be 
ordered according to right reason. Above all, the virtues of justice and char- 
ity regulate and give order to man’s conduct in the economic sphere. Man 
has certain rights in the economic order, but he also has corresponding duties. 
And so it is with good reason that Pope Pius XI stresses that it is false that 
the economic and moral orders are so distinct and separate that the former 


9. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 37. 

10. Ibid., pp. 42, 43. 

td, Ta, op: 15. 

12. Von Nell-Breuning, S.J., op. cit., pp. 88, 89. 
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in no way depends on the latter.13 While economic laws, which may be true 
or false, tell us what will work and what will not work under various condi- 
tions, it is the moral law that sets up an objective standard telling us what is 
right and wrong, what we have a right to claim and what we are obliged to do. 

But ethical or moral principles are general, and so there must be an appli- 
cation of them to economic life, there must be an integration. This integra- 
tion should not be left entirely to the student, but the teacher should assist 
in this synthesis by his prudent guidance. Otherwise there is danger that the 
student will continue to repeat the catch phrases of a materialistic economic 
system, still defended over the radio and in the press by some who hope to 
profit by its continuance. 

To the present time no textbook either on economics or ethics adequately 
integrates economic life and ethical principles. Most economic textbooks ex- 
pressly dealing with principles, are written from an analytical point of view, 
and describe economic systems as they actually operate. Text used in 
ethics either give an inadequate treatment or lack the proper economic back- 
ground. Reasons for this deficiency may exist. We are now in a b pany of 
transition, in which we realize that the old system did not work and men are 
searching for new things. Radical attacks on the present system have put 
well-meaning reformers on the defensive and they . not wish to be classed 
with the radicals by proposing new things. Finally, a new approach is needed 
and such a task calls for men with special qualifications. 


CRITICISM OF OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


In criticizing any economic system the first question that suggests itself is, 
what is the purpose of an economic system and has this purpose been ful- 
filled? There is no need for argument on this point with regard to our pres- 
ent system. Pope Leo XIII called attention to the failure in his day, and forty 
years after, Pope Pius XI could still say that “the immense number of 
propertyless wage-earners on the one hand, and the superabundant riches of 
the fortunate few on the other, is an unanswerable argument that the earthly 
goods so abundantly produced in this age of industrialism are far from rightly 
distributed and equitably shared among the various classes of men,’’!4 

If the system has failed, is it to be discarded entirely and must we look 
for some new system? Are the communists and fascists right in agitating 
for the overthrow of the system? The failure of the present system has led 
to the abandonment of the system in various countries of Europe. Can we 
avoid the same thing in this country ? 

The answer of Pope Pius XI is a middle way, a way of saving the ad- 
vantages of the present system and of eliminating the injustices and abuses. 
The present system has conferred benefits on mankind, mixed though they 
were. Under no other economic system has production of wealth bt so 
abundant as under the present system of competitive capitalism or free enter- 
prise, but at the same time the insecurity of the masses is perhaps greater at 
present than under any other previous system. 


13. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 14. 
14. Ibid., p. 21. 
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The first step in a reorganization of economic life is a frank admission 
that there is something wrong with its functioning in regard to distribution 
and a sincere effort to discover the mistakes and deficiencies. 

Our present economic system of competitive capitalism is based on a 
philosophy of utilitarian individualism. Structurally it divides society into two 
classes, the owners of capital and a large mass of non-owners who are de- 
pendent for their living on working as wage-earners for the owners. The 
motive force of the system is self-interest which means unlimited gain. In 
order that everyone might be free to strive for his own best interests, there 
is to be an absence of all regulation on the part of government or any other 
social institution or moral influence. It is assumed that if everyone seeks 
his own best interests without interference, the result will be the greatest 
prosperity of society as a whole. An examination of some of the basic tenets 
of competitive capitalism and the Catholic viewpoint in regard to these 
teachings will be in order. 


A. PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Our system of capitalism presupposes the existence of private property 
and insists that private property means the right to hold things as one’s own 
and to use and dispose of them at one’s own pleasure. It is understood that 
a man will seek his own economic gain in using and disposing of his prop- 
erty and the common good of society will be promoted as a by-product. This 
will all follow, if only the State leaves hands off and restricts itself to its 
only duty, namely, of safeguarding liberty and punishing crime. 

Such a view of private property never has been in accord with the official 
teaching of the Church. The Church has always taught that the ownership of 
property is a natural right, but it has never taught that it is an unlimited 

right. Pope Leo XIII defended the right to own and transmit 
Its Social property by inheritance against the socialists, who, reacting to 
Character the flagrant abuses on the part of owners of capital, denied the 

tight of ownership. But Leo insisted on the distinction between 
ownership and use.!5 Pope Pius XI witnessed that the continued concentra- 
tion of wealth and the abuses of private ownership arising from self-seeking 
were leading to the destruction of the institution of private property in 
Europe. He therefore insisted upon the twofold character of ownership, 
individual and social.1° From this twofold character it follows that men must 
not only take into account their own advantage in the matter of private prop- 
erty, but also the common good. The public authority, in view of the com- 
mon good, may specify more accurately what is licit and what is illicit for 
property owners in the use of their possessions. In fact, the Pope points out 
that when civil authority adjusts ownership to meet the needs of the public 
good it acts not as an enemy, but as the friend of private owners; ‘‘for thus 
it effectively prevents the possessions of private property, intended by Nature’s 
Author in His Wisdom for the sustaining of human life, from creating intol- 
erable burdens and so rushing to its own destruction.”!7 And Pope Pius XII, 


15. Pope Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum,” Five Great Encyclicals, pp. 2-7. 
16. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, pp. 15, 16. 
17. Ibid., pp. 17, 18. 
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living during the fierce struggle that has developed between nations over the 
control of material goods, even more emphatically points to the obligations 
that attach to private property. In his most recent pronouncement he says 
that the right of private property, a certain freedom of trade, and the duty of 
the State to regulate these institutions, though derived from the natural law, 
all remain subordinated to the natural end of material goods and cannot be 
separated from the first and fundamental right which concedes the use of 
material goods to all men. These institutions based on the natural. order 
should rather serve to make possible the realization of the right of all men in 
conformity with the end of material goods.18 

Pope Pius XI defends the original acquisition of property by first occupa- 
tion and by industry, or as it is called, by specification or occupation. The 
only form of labor that gives a title to its fruits is that which is exercised on 
one’s own possessions and produces some new values.!9 


There are also obligations of property in a wider sense. Since many men 
are without property, they must apply their labor to the property of others. 
In such cases it is equally unjust for labor or capital to claim the entire profit 
resulting from the combination of one man’s energy with another man’s 
property. Social justice demands that the two share in the profits.2° As Leo 
XIII pointed out: ‘The earth even though eee, amongst private own- 
ers, ceases not thereby to minister to the needs of all.”21 And Pius XI adds 
that the wealth which is constantly being augmented by social and economic 
progress must be so distributed amongst the various individuals and classes 
of society that the common good of all be promoted. The Pope insists that 
every effort must be made in the future to insure that only a just share of the 
fruits of production be permitted to accumulate in the hands of the wealthy, 
“and that an ample sufficiency be supplied to the working-men.”’2? In fact 
the wage-earner should be enabled to acquire a certain moderate ownership 
which will free him from a hand-to-mouth uncertainty and enable him to 
make some little provision for those whom he leaves behind when his life 
is ended.?3 

The Popes go into considerable detail in considering labor's share in the 
product —a just wage. While the wage-contract is not essentially unjust, 
Pius XI is persuaded that in the present state of human society it should, 

when possible, be modified by a contract of partnership.?4 
Determining Leo XIII demanded an individual living wage as due in jus- 
Wages tice, a remuneration sufficient to support the wage-earner in 
reasonable and frugal comfort.2> Pope Pius XI goes further. 
He had witnessed the harm inflicted on the family, the basic unit of society, 
because women and children were forced to seek employment outside the 


18. Pope Pius XII, Radio Address Commemorating Golden Jubilee of “Rerum 
Novarum” (N.C. W.C. News Service, 6/1/41), p. 4. 

19. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 18. 

20. Ibid., p. 20. 

21. Pope Leo XIII, ‘Rerum Novarum,” Five Great Encyclicals, p. 4. 

22. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 22. 

23. Ibid., p. 22. 

24. Ibid., pp. 22, 23. . 

25. Pope Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum,” Five Great Encyclicals, pp. 21, 22. 
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home in order to support the family. He therefore insists that the wage paid 
to the working-man must be sufficient for the support of himself and of his 
family, as demanded by social justice. Further, “If in the present state of 
society this is not always feasible, social justice demands that reforms be in- 
troduced without delay.”’26 

Again, the common good demands that such a wage scale be established 
that will be conducive to full employment. As Pope Pius XI says: “To lower 
or raise wages unduly, with a view to private profit, and with no considera- 
tion for the common good, is contrary to social justice which demands that 
by union of effort and good-will such a scale of wages be set up, if possible, 
as to offer to the greatest number opportunities of employment and of secur- 
ing for themselves suitable means of livelihood.”27 Finally, there must be a 
reasonable relationship between the prices obtained for the products of the 
various economic groups, agrarian and industrial. ‘“Where this harmonious 
proportion is kept, man’s various economic activities combine and unite into 
one single organism and become members of a common body, lending each 
other mutual help and service.’’?8 

In regard to superfluous goods, Leo, in true Christian fashion, insisted 
that these goods must be used to relieve the wants of the needy.29 Pius XI 
calls attention to the “‘grave’’ obligations of charity, beneficence, and liberality 
which rest upon the wealthy in regard to their superfluous income.3° 

These are obligations that property owners in any economic system must 
take into consideration if the system is to be founded on justice and charity. 
Private property, then, is a natural right with corresponding grave obliga- 
tions. It is a right which it is the duty, not the privilege, of the State to 
regulate for the common good. Ownership is not something static; but just 
as different forms of ownership have existed in the past, so the system must 
be adapted to the constantly changing conditions. 


B. FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE AND OF CONTRACT 


In the second place, competitive capitalism calls for freedom of enterprise 
and of contract. In the beginning freedom of enterprise may have been a 
healthy reaction to the minute regulations of the old mercantile system which 
stifled initiative and progress. Yet the freedom called for is understood as 
the right to enter or leave any business at will and conduct it in any manner 
that the owner sees fit, without regard for the social welfare. Instead of the 
old master-servant relationship in labor, workers are to enjoy the privilege of 
making free, but individual, contracts for the sale of their labor to whom- 
soever they choose, and again it is assumed that each worker will secure 
_ terms most advantageous to himself. Any combination among workers or 
ownets is looked upon as contrary to the ideal freedom of the individual. 

If it is the duty of the State to regulate private property in such a way that 
the common good will be promoted, how can an unlimited freedom of enter- 


26. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, pp. 23, 24. 
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prise exist? There are social obligations attached to property and the encycli- 
cals stress the right of government to step in and regulate. Men are free in 
the use of their property as long as the common good is promoted. Leo 
reminded rulers that it is their first duty ‘to make sure that the laws and 
institutions, the general character and administration of the commonwealth, 
shall be such as to produce of themselves public well-being and private pros- 
perity.’"3! Pius XI says: “It is true that a just freedom of action should be 
left to individual citizens and families: but this principle is only valid as long 
as the common good is secure and no injustice is entailed. The duty of the 
rulers is to protect the community and its various elements; in protecting the 
rights of individuals they must have special regard for the infirm and 
needy.’’32 Pius takes great satisfaction in the new branch of jurisprudence that 
has arisen, “whose aim is the energetic defense of those sacred rights of the 
working-man which proceed from his dignity as a man and as a Christian. 
These laws concern the soul, the health, the strength, the housing, workshops, 
wages, dangerous employments, in a word, all that concerns the wage-earners, 
with particular regard to women and children.’’33 

Freedom of contract for labor, as understood and defined in classical 
economic theory and still an object of solicitude on the part of many em- 
ployers, is condemned by Leo as contrary to the natural law. He points out 
that labor is not only ‘personal’ but also ‘‘necessary,” for without the results 
of labor a man cannot live; and self-conservation is a law of nature which it 
is wrong to disobey. For this reason it is not within the workman’s right to 
accept any rate of wages whatever.34 Pius XI teaches the same principle, 
stressing the social and individual aspects of labor. Leo encouraged em- 
ployers and workmen to form organizations to better social conditions, and 
emphasized that most important of all such organizations are workmen’s asso- 
ciations because they are needed most. He taught that it is a natural right to 
enter into a society of this kind and a duty of the State to protect such a 
natural right.35 In speaking of the encouragement given by Leo XIII to the 
organization of labor, Pius XI says:36 


The lesson was well timed. For at that period rulers of not a few nations were 
deeply infected with Liberalism and regarded such unions of working-men with 
disfavor, if not with open hostility. While readily recognizing and patronizing 
similar corporations amongst other classes, with criminal injustice they denied the 
innate right of forming associations to those who needed them most for self-pro- 
tection against oppression by the more powerful. There were even Catholics who 
viewed with suspicion the efforts of the laboring classes to form such unions, as 
if they reflected the spirit of socialistic or revolutionary agitators. 


Even today the complaint can be made that Catholics do not act in accord 
with the teaching of the Church on economic life. There is no difference in 
the manner in which many Catholics conduct their businesses and deal with 
their employees and the way men without religious affiliation act in business. 


31. Pope Leo XIII, “Rerum Novarum,” Five Great Encyclicals, p. 15. 
32. Pope Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, p. 9. 

33. Ibid., p. 10. 
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Expediency is the moral code in business for many Catholics just as it was 
for the “Robber Barons’ of the eighties and nineties. Would this be the 
case if the Catholic teaching on economic life had been presented in season 
and out of season from the pulpit, from the lecture platform, and above all 
in the classrooms of our schools ? 


C, COMPETITION 


Finally, it was assumed that the system of competitive capitalism possessed 
a most perfect automatic regulator in competition. Competition among own- 
ers of capital would force each to make the most efficient use of the factors of 
production and offer the best product at the lowest price. It was hoped that 
competition among workers would always secure for them a fair return for 
their services, but already in the early days of the system Malthus presented 
his more dismal forebodings with regard to labor. 

Pope Pius XI, however, is most severe in his condemnation of free com- 
petition as a means of giving order to the economic system. He condemns it 
not only from a philosophical point of view, but also for the results that it 

has produced. As a result of free competition not only is 
Free wealth accumulated but immense power and despotic economic 
Competition domination are concentrated in the hands of a few. “This 
Condemned accumulation of power, the characteristic note of the modern 

economic order, is a natural result of limitless free competition 
which permits the survival of those only who are the strongest, which often 
means those who fight most relentlessly, who pay least heed to the dictates 
_ of conscience.”’37 He points to the threefold struggle resulting from this con- 
centration of power: “First, there is the struggle for dictatorship in the eco- 
nomic sphere itself; then, the fierce battle to acquire control of the state, 
so that its resources and authority may be abused in the economic struggles. 
Finally, the clash between states themselves.”38 No wonder that Pius XI 
says, “free competition is dead; economic dictatorship has taken its place.’’39 

If man is obliged to strive for the attainment of the end of economic life, 
Pope Pius XI is most assuredly correct in saying that “the proper ordering of 
economic life cannot be left to free competition alone.’’4° And above all this 
function cannot be exercised by the economic supremacy that has taken the 
place of free competition: ‘‘for this is a headstrong and vehement power, 
which, if it is to prove beneficial to mankind, needs to be curbed strongly 
and ruled with prudence. It cannot, however, be curbed and governed by 
itself.”’41 Surely, there must be some substitute for a system that has led to 
such evils. 


A NEw SOcIAL ORDER 


At one time the system of competitive capitalism was looked upon as a 
foolproof system that would operate in an automatic way to bring about the 
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general welfare of all men if each man sought only his own welfare. In re- 
cent times classical economic theories have been shown to be false on 
economic grounds alone, because they failed to take into account the forces 
at work in the modern economic system. It has been shown that the old sys- 
tem postulated a scale of production probably much too large, at a cost en- 
tirely too low, with the quality of the product too high, by a number of pro- 
ducers too small.42 As a consequence classical theory has been revamped and 
we now have a theory of monopolistic competition to explain how our 
economic system really works. It was only under the unreal suppositions of 
the old system that the general welfare would have been secured. Monopo- 
listic competitive theory demonstrates that, as the system functions, excess 
productive capacity will develop indefinitely and unemployment will be an 
accompanying circumstance. The most efficient point of production will never 
be reached because price competition is in reality inoperative. 

Of all the changes proposed for the remedy of our economic system, the 
Catholic “middle way” is the most reasonable and the only one that safe- 
guards human rights. It can be described in the words of Pope Pius XI.4 

In speaking of the reform of the social order the Pope 
Catholic says that it is the State that he principally has in mind. 
“Middle Way” Because of the evils of individualism, social life lost en- 

tirely its organic form, leaving virtually only individuals 
and the State. The State in consequence was submerged by an infinity of 
affairs and duties formerly carried on by associations organically linked with 
each other. The aim of social legislation must therefore be the re-establish- 
ment of vocational groups, binding men together according to the diverse 
functions which they exercise in society. A graded hierarchical order must 
exist between the various subsidiary organizations. 


In these associations the common interest of the whole group must predominate: 
and among these interests the most important is the directing of the activities of 
the group to the common good. Regarding cases in which interests of employers 
and employees call for special care and protection against opposing interests, 
separate deliberation will take place in their respective assemblies and separate 
votes will be taken as the matter may require.44 

The State should leave to these smaller groups the settlement of business of 
minor importance. It will thus carry out with greater freedom, power and success 
the tasks belonging to it, because it alone can effectively accomplish these, directing, 
watching, stimulating and restraining, as circumstances suggest or necessity 
demands.45 


The Pope exhorts those free associations which already flourish and pro- 
duce salutary fruits to make it the goal of their endeavors, in accordance with 
Christian social doctrine, to prepare the way and to do their part towards the 
realization of the ideal type of vocational groups which he advocates. 

In conclusion it is important to note that Pius XII in his most recent pro- 
nouncement speaks of the duty as well as the right to organize the work 


42. Edward Chamberlin, The Theory of Monopolistic Competition (Harvard Uni- 
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of the people.4¢ He argues that the duty and the corresponding right to 
work are imposed on and conceded to the individual in the first instance by 
nature and not by society, as if man were nothing more than a mere slave or 
official of the community. From that it follows that the duty and the right 
to organize the work of the people belong above all to the people immedi- 
ately interested: the employers and workers. If they do not fulfill their func- 
tions, or cannot because of special extraordinary emergencies fulfill them, 
then it falls back on the State to intervene in the field of labor and in the 
division and distribution of work according to the form and measure that the 
common good, properly understood, demands. 


DISCUSSION 


FR. RAPHAEL VONDER HAAR, O. F. M.: — Father Brian has shown clearly how 
the teaching of the economists, especially the liberal economists, must be corrected by tne 
application of Catholic principles. The paper is a good summary of the Liberal and 
Catholic doctrines on the main problems of economic life. 

The classical, liberal, individualistic school of political economy described and de- 
fended the capitalistic system. At times the question is raised: What is the attitude of 
the Catholic Church towards capitalism? 

While the encyclicals severely denounce grave abuses in the system, 
Church and_ they do not condemn capitalism as such. Quadragesimo Anno, refer- 
Capitali ring to Rerum Novarum, says of capitalism: “Leo XIII’s whole en- 

P deavor was to adjust this economic regime to the standards of the true 

order, whence it follows that the system itself is not to be condemned.” 

The economic motive in capitalism is the profit motive. The First National Cath- 
olic Social Action Conference, held in Milwaukee in 1938, stated among its “basic 
principles” the following: “That the legitimacy of the profit motive in the develop- 
ment and conduct of business be frankly recognized; and its control in the interest of 
the common good should not aim at its extinction.” 

Capitalism has some real benefits to offer. It has stimulated production to an 
extraordinary degree. No other system has been so efficient in this respect. True, it 
has failed to solve the important problem of distribution. But first efficient production 
is necessary, else we shall have only poverty to distribute. Communism in Russia is a 
glaring illustration of this fact. 

The Catholic plan is to reform capitalism not to abolish it. A reformed capitalism 
demands more perfect organization of labor and co-operation instead of strife. That this 
is feasible is _ a in some of our greatest industries, where well-developed 
labor unions plan with management for the success of the enterprise. 

For the most part, the government should confine itself to the broader policies of 
economic welfare, guaranteeing the rights of all, and protecting all groups, particularly 
the weaker classes against exploitation by the powerful. 

A further development of co-operation through profit-sharing and still more 
through labor-sharing in management and even ownership, can well lead ultimately to 
the vocational group system suggested in the encyclicals. 


46, Pope Pius XII, op. cit., p. 5. 


TEACHING ECONOMICS IN OUR MAJOR SEMINARIES 
FR. SEBASTIAN ERBACHER, O. F. M., M. A., PH.D. 


Within the past ten years this subject has been treated several times at 
annual meetings of the National Catholic Educational Association and of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference. I can add nothing new to what has 
already been said, but I shall summarize the principal points of these papers, 
and suggest a method of working out some kind of standardization of the 
teaching of economics in our Major Seminaries. 

By Major Seminaries I mean chiefly our Franciscan houses of the study of 
philosophy and theology. Perhaps diocesan seminaries can give their students 
a better course in economics than religious houses of studies, because of their 
greater opportunities of coming in contact with the economic world. 


Teaching economics in the seminary is largely a question of curriculum. 
The ecclesiastical seminary has a very specific purpose and is governed by 
definite laws of the Church, in consequence of which its course of studies is 
rather fixed. There is some flexibility, however, in the secondary branches, 
such as economics. 

In the first place there can be no doubt about the necessity of teaching 
economics in the seminary. For the past fifty years the Popes have frequently 

stressed the importance of the study of social problems by 
Importance the students preparing for the priesthood. Pius XI has en- 
of Economics joined the bishops and the priests to train lay apostles among 

working-men and employers. In Quadragesimo Anno he 
wrote: “No easy task is here imposed upon the clergy, wherefore all candi- 
dates for the sacred priesthood must be adequately prepared to meet it by in- 
tense study of social matters.” 

Successive Pontiffs have often repeated the statement of Leo XIII in his 
encyclical Fin dal principio (December 8, 1892) to the Italian bishops on 
the necessity of social action of the clergy: “Moreover for this purpose We 
desire that the candidates for the priesthood, toward the end of their educa- 
tion in seminaries be properly instructed in the pontifical documents which 
treat of the social question and Christian democracy.” 

An intense study of social matters or of the social 5 bape. necessarily 
implies a study of economics. The papal social encyclicals are replete with 
references to economic questions, and thus indicate the intimate connection 
between sociology and economics. 

In his encyclical On the Catholic Priesthood, Pius X1 urged priests to 
continue and to perfect their theological studies, which they have only begun 
in the seminary, to increase the effectiveness of their preaching and their influ- 
ence over the souls of men. He added: 


Yet even more is required. The dignity of the office he holds, and the mainte- 
nance of a becoming respect and esteem among the people, which helps so much in 
his pastoral work, demand more than purely ecclesiastical learning. The priest must 
be graced by no less knowledge and culture than is usual among well-bred and well- 
educated people of his day. This is to say that he must be healthily modern, as is 
the Church, which is at home in all times and all places, and adapts itself to all. 
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Having encouraged specialization in the arts and sciences on the part of 
priests who by taste or gifts feel called to devote themselves to study and 
research, the Holy Father declared: 


And among the rest of the clergy, none should remain content with a standard 
of learning and culture which sufficed perhaps, in other times; they must try to 
attain — or, rather, they must actually attain—a higher standard of general educa- 
tion and of learning. It must be broader and more complete; and it must correspond 
to the generally higher level and wider scope of modern education as compared 
with the past. 


Well-bred and well-educated people of today are acquainted with the 
economic problems of the hour, for these are of vital importance to the na- 
tional welfare and individual happiness. The priest, therefore, may not be 
satisfied with a lower standard of culture and education. Even high schools 
are giving excellent courses in economics. How, then, can the priest remain 
ignorant of this subject? 

Papal encyclicals are written for the entire Catholic world. The priest 
must interpret them to the faithful. How can he do this intelligently and 

correctly without some knowledge of economics? There 
The Encyclicals are at least seventy-five references to economics in Quadra- 
and Economics gesimo Anno alone. The radio address of Pope Pius XII, 

delivered on June 1 of this year in commemoration of the 
golden jubilee of Rerum Novarum, contained many passages that have bear- 
ing on economics. Calling our attention to our duty to do our part in giving 
economic life the right direction, the Holy Father said: 


Do not let die in your midst and fade away the insistent call of the social 
Encyclical [Rerum Novarum], that voice which indicated to the faithful in the 
supernatural regeneration of mankind the normal obligation to co-operate in the 
arrangement of society and especially of economic life, exhorting those who share 
in this life to action no less than the State itself. Is not this a sacred duty for 
every Christian ? 


We must, therefore, teach our seminarians economics; but when, how 
much, and how? 

The seminary cannot prepare specialists in this field; that is the work of 
the graduate school. Economics can only be taught in the seminary in so far 
as it is necessary for the sacred ministry and helps make the priest more effi- 
cient in his work for souls. 

Before proceeding it may be well to give a few definitions of economics. 
Father John Cronin, S. S.,! writes: “Economics, then, may be defined as the 
science which treats of the laws of wealth production and distribution.” 
Fallon-McNulty-Goss? say: “Social Economy is the science which treats of 
the general laws governing production, distribution, exchange, and consump- 
tion of goods in their relation to the social order.’ Father Thomas Devine, 
S. J.,3 calls economics “the science which deals with human conduct in its 


1. John F. Cronin, Economics and Society, p. 5. 
2. Valere Fallon, John L. McNulty, Bert C. Goss, Principles of Social Economy, 
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administration of scarce means for the attainment of alternative ends or 
purposes.” 

According to Quadragesimo Anno, the utilization of means for the pur- 
pose of satisfying material demands, i. e., as far as possible to supply all 
needs and an honest livelihood, sufficient to “uplift men to a higher level of 
prosperity and culture,” constitutes economics. 

Pius XII, in his radio address on Pentecost, indicated the object of our 
study when he said: 


The national economy, as it is the product of the men who work together in 
the community of the State, has no other end than to secure, without interruption, 
the material conditions in which the individual life of the citizens may fully de- 
velop. Where this is secured in a permanent way a people will be in a true sense 
economically rich because the general well-being and conan the personal right 
of all to the use of worldly goods is thus actuated in conformity with the purpose 
willed by the Creator. 


What shall be our objectives in teaching economics? 
The Popes urged the study of social problems for practical reasons. 
Economics should be taught in a manner to enable the priest to be more 
efficient in his ministry for the salvation of souls. Material 
Objectives _ needs and their adequate satisfaction play a great part in man’s 
in Teaching moral and spiritual life. Leo XIII and Pius XI and Pius XII 
have pointed out this fact most clearly. A knowledge 
of economics may help the priest greatly in winning souls to God, and in 
regaining those who have left the Church because they falsely believed that 
religion and the clergy are not interested in their temporal wants. 


Pius XI wanted the priest to enjoy a level of education and culture at 
least as high as that of the people entrusted to his care. Economics, there- 
fore, should be taught with this cultural aim in view. The priest must know 
at least as much about this subject as the ordinary people of his parish or of 
his environment. 


The priest should understand enough of economics to be able to discuss 
intelligently the economic problems of the day. He should be able to guard 
himself and others against the approval and the spread of economic cure-alls 
and wild theories. 


The priest must be well-prepared to judge the morality of economic acts 
in the confessional, the pulpit, the classroom, and the lecture hall. 


The Franciscan Educational Conference of 19344 passed the following 
resolution, which contains a good aim for teaching economics: 


Since it is the conviction of the Conference that the priest of today must be well- 
informed in questions of economics and sociology in order to cope with the insidi- 
ous trends and practices of the times and to labor for the Christian Social Justice 
sought by the Holy Father, it is earnestly recommended that our curriculum of 
studies be so adapted that, aside from the formal course of sociology and economics, 
these sciences be given attention throughout the entire course of studies in a way 
op is graduated according to the progressive mental development of the clerical 
student. 


4, The Franciscan Educational Conference, XVI (November, 1934), p. 176. 
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Dr. Francis J. Haas> suggested that the seminary train the priest for 
economic leadership, in ‘‘other-regarding acts’’ — the most weighty of which 
are the production, exchange, and distribution of goods, and the problems 
arising out of these activities. 


The Most Reverend Aloysius Muench, Bishop of Fargo,® enumerated the 
following negative and positive objectives of the economics course in the 
seminary. The seminary is not to train the students in the technique of either 
economics or sociology, because according to Ouadragesimo Anno the Church 
has neither the mission nor the equipment for this aslooee Besides there 
is danger of neglecting essential spiritual work, and of becoming involved in 
politics, thus giving rise to the accusation of “political Catholicism.” These 
subjects are too highly specialized for the priest and require trained laymen. 


Among the positive objectives the Bishop mentioned that the learning of 
the priest in these fields must be healthily modern, that is based on the social 
traditions of the Church. The priest must be well-educated and equipped to 
meet the needs of his times by training in social problems. 


Bishop Muench pointed out that the priest must aid in training leaders 
among laymen, who can become experts in sociology and economics. If this 
is the case, the priest himself must certainly have some knowledge of these 
branches. 


Father Sylvester A. Piotrowski? proposed a number of objectives for the 
study of sociology in general, which are applicable to economics in particu- 
lar. Priests must become leaders in the world, therefore they must know 
their social world. Priests are educators, therefore they must know what they 
are to teach. The seminary course in social studies 


must be an introduction to all fields of social study; it must be a preliminary survey 
of the social world for the purpose of delineating the elementary structures of 
society, the more obvious forces at work in organization and disorganization, the 
constructive ideals and efforts, the problems growing out of these confusions of 
issues, and the leaderships, both professional and intellectual, that are and will be 
necessary if we are to get on towards those levels of real understanding on which 
we can plan more wisely for the future. 


Students need organizing concepts with which to do their observing and 
their thinking. The seminary course in sociology should gather and explore 
the meanings of single important concepts. The basic course in sociology 
should include the material which will be of the greatest practical utility in 
solving social and economic problems. The seminary course in this subject 
should take from the social sciences those materials that will aid the student 
in his future practical efforts in social work by helping him in developing 
working techniques for the best possible analysis of social problems in terms 
of human nature or of the personal aspects of the problems. The purpose of 


5. Francis J. Haas, ‘Training the Priest for Leadership in the Social and Economic 
Field,” N.C. E. A. Bulletin, XXX (November, 1933), pp. 599-609. 

6. The Most Rev. Aloysius Muench, “Objectives of the Social-Science Course in a 
Seminary Curriculum,” N.C. E. A. Bulletin, XXXV (August, 1938), pp. 568-576. 

7. Sylvester A. Piotrowski, “Organizing Concepts as Tools of Social Inquiry: A 
Method of Teaching Sociology in the Seminary,” N.C. E. A. Bulletin, XXXV (August, 
1938), pp. 535-544. 
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the course should be to present the series of main concepts under which the 
contemporary sociologist finds it convenient to classify his subject-matter and 
which form the outline of an organizing-concept method of instruction. 

Two reasons are given why the seminarian and the priest should under- 
stand sociological data by such concepts: first, such is the accepted sociological 
language and understanding and pursuit of the problems, of which the 
priestly ministry dare not be ignorant; and second, the many happenings in 
the social and economic world have brought many new national problems, 
which must receive due attention from the clergy. 

Father Theodore Heck, O. S. B.,8 wrote: “Since the publication of the 
great encyclicals bearing on the socio-economic conditions of modern times, 
it is but right that the seminary should make provision for the instilling of 
these principles into its students through a practical course in economics. . . .” 

The priest is not only a pastor of souls. In his rectory, the school, the 
church, he is also a manager of temporal affairs. Could not the course in 

economics offer some practical knowledge for a better and 
The Pastor more economic management of church property? The high 
and Economics school courses in economics are beginning to take notice of 

this type of aim, which will prepare the pupils to deal with 
their economic world, such as food, clothing, housing, health, travel, savings, 
security, education, recreation, etc. 

From this list of aims and objectives, to which others might be added, a 
number ought to be chosen and carefully formed for our guidance in teaching 
economics in the seminary. 

Our next question is: What shall we teach? How shall it be done? How 
much time shall be given to the subject? 

The Statutes for the Regulation of Studies in the Order of Friars Minor? 
direct that a minimum for economics shall be as follows: In the three-years’ 
course of philosophy the subjects of sociology and political economy shall be 
taught two hours weekly in the third year; in the two-years’ course of philoso- 
phy these branches are to be taught for two hours weekly in the second year. 

In the chapter on the study of philosophy!° we are told that the funda- 
mental notions of sociology and political economy shall be added to ethics and 
the law of nature, together with a refutation of the deadly theories of com- 
munism, unless it appears more useful to teach the Clerics those things per- 
taining to Christian sociology towards the end of their training in a special 
course after their theological studies. 

At the first annual meeting of the Franciscan Educational Conference in 
19191! a course of studies was outlined for our Clerics which called for one 
hour a week in sociology and political economy in the third year of 
philosophy. 


8. Theodore Heck, O.S.B., “Correlation of the Major and the Minor Seminary 
Work,” N.C.E. A. Bulletin, XXXV (August, 1939), pp. 519-535. 

9. Statuta pro Studiis Regendis in Ordine Fratrum Minorum (approved October 30, 
1927), Appendix II, pp. 30, 31. 

10. Ibid., p. 9. 
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In 1930 Father Cyprian Emanuel, O. F. M.,!? gave the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference an outline of his private course of study of the social 
sciences, which was mainly concerned with sociology and social work, but 
also included a study of the definition, methods, and schools of political 
economy; of wealth, value, price; and some chapters on exchange, banks, 
banking, protection, free trade, and taxation; the history and problems of 
organized labor, labor legislation, legal minimum wage, etc. He used one 
hour a week for checking up on assignments, and at times devoted an extra 
hour to the explanation of fundamental principles. 

Father Cyprian on this occasion proposed several other plans of teaching 
sociology and political economy in the seminary: (a) A regular course in 
these subjects of one hour weekly, according to the outline of studies sug- 

gested by the Franciscan Educational Conference in 1919; or of 
Various two hours weekly in the final year of philosophy, according to 
Teaching the Statutes for the Regulation of Studies in the Order of Friars 
Plans Minor. Father Cyprian suggested three hours a week in the third 

year of philosophy, treating economics and sociology as one 
branch, to be taught by the professor of ethics. (b) The second plan is to 
teach these branches in conjunction with other sciences, either in philosophy 
or theology. Ethics should take care of socialism, present social and indus- 
trial evils and remedies. The minimum necessary for a decent living, as well 
as poverty and housing, could be considered in the tract De fine proximo 
hominis. Labor contracts, unions, minimum wage, unemployment, could be 
taught with the tract De contractu. Moral theology would have to apply 
moral principles to present-day economic problems. History of philosophy 
(and history of the Church) would include a history of economic thought. 
Homiletics, pastoral theology, and catechetics, would take up the subject of 
bringing the Catholic viewpoint on social and economic problems before the 
people. (c) A third plan, already referred to, is private study under the 
guidance of the professor. Students study texts or chapters of textbooks; 
write papers on these and discuss them with others of the class or with the 
professor. There is a weekly check-up of the student’s work in class during 
one part of an hour devoted to philosophy; several hours of the semester 
may be given exclusively to the explanation of fundamentals. (d) A fourth 
plan is to have occasional lectures by externs, to give the students some 
specialized information and new viewpoints. (e) Finally, a summer course 
might be conducted in these branches. 

Father Victor Green, O. F. M. Cap.,!3 at the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference of 1934, reviewed the paper of Father Cyprian Emanuel, and gave 
his personal experiences in teaching economics to the students of the prepara- 
tory seminary. He referred to a course in economics in the philosophical cur- 
riculum without describing it. He showed how economics can be taught to 
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high-school students by the professor of history, with the help of a simple 
text and additional literature, such as the papal encyclicals and N. C. W. C. 
pamphlets. A course in economics as Father Victor described would be a 
good preparation for advanced work in the course of philosophy. Public and 
private high schools today are teaching economics; why should not our ecclesi- 
astical high schools functioning as preparatory seminaries do likewise? 

Dr. Francis J. Haas'4 made some valuable suggestions regarding economics 
in the seminary. First of all he insisted on a competent teacher. Economics, 
political science, and social ethics should be entrusted only to men fully and 

almost exclusively at home in these branches. The professor 
Valuable of social ethics can cover the social sciences in case of need, but 
Suggestions only to the extent that he has had graduate work or training 

in economics and government. Untrained priests, who rely on 
defective training received in the seminary, may rush into industrial disputes 
and do much harm. Every seminary should have on its staff at least one 
trained, qualified faculty member assigned exclusively to the social sciences, 
with full opportunity to participate in social movements and contribute to 
the literature of the field. 

Regarding the curriculum Dr. Haas proposed: (1) Before the student 
enters the study of ethics and moral theology he should have a comprehen- 
sion of the history and principles of economics and of government. This calls 
for at least two semesters of two hours per week in each of the following 
subjects: (a) Principles of economics; (b) History of economic thought; 
(c) Principles of government; and (d) History of pa theory. All this 
work should be done not later than in the last year of the college course. The 
work should be dominantly factual and descriptive, and exclude the teleological 
and moral, reserving these phases for ethics and moral theology. The ap- 
proach to these subjects would be practically the same as that to physics and 
chemistry. (2) Work in social ethics should be given not earlier than the 
second semester of the second year of philosophy, or better, it should be 
reserved for separate courses of one hour per week extending over four years 
of theology. 

The Most Reverend Aloysius Muench’> declared that “it is highly desira- 
ble that a special text for seminarists be written that will give proper place to 
the socio-moral principles and ideals of Catholic thought and Catholic tradi- 
tions.”” He suggested this plan: A professor specially trained in social eco- 
nomics should be on the faculty of every seminary. A full-time social science 
professor will find enough work if the course is well planned and complete. 
The ground work of social studies should be laid in the second year of 
philosophy or the senior year of college work. Here the fundamentals of 
social economics are to be taught in at least three hours of lectures or confer- 
ences a week. 

The work begun in philosophy should be continued in theology. The 
social science professor, after conference with the respective teachers of the 
branches to be mentioned, should give special lectures to the students of 
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church history on the works of charity of the Church, on the 
Economics guilds of the Middle Ages, on the teaching of the scholastics 
in Theology on property, a just price, trade, and varied subjects; to the 

students of canon law on the teaching of the Church on in- 
terest and usury, on the development of the teaching and application to our 
times, as well as on the social implications of the Church’s matrimonial legis- 
lation; to the students of sacred scripture on the social traditions of the Jews, 
especially those connected with the Mosaic injunctions on land ownership, 
interest, the poor, hospitality to the stranger, and similar topics; to the stu- 
dents of moral theology on the virtues of justice, equity, liberality, charity, 
and the vices of avarice, greed, lust, with respect to which the Secunda 
Secundae of the Summa Theologica is a mine of information; on the relation- 
ship between master and servant, capital and labor, employer and employee, 
on the meaning and scope of social justice and social charity, and on the 
social and economic consequences of birth-control and other subjects; to the 
students of dogmatic theology on the social value of the divine worship, the 
Sacraments, veneration of the saints, etc.; to the students of pastoral theol- 
ogy on the injunctions of the Holy Father to bishops and priests to look after 
the instruction of adolescent youth, to form discussion clubs for the study of 
Christian social principles, to establish parish societies in which workmen 
will be properly instructed and supported in their faith because of dangers 
they must face in their daily contacts with socialists and communists in shop 
and factory. 

Bishop Muench proposed summer conferences for priests, under the 
direction of this professor of social economics. This could be a course in 
urban or rural pastoral theology with special reference to social problems aris- 
ing in the sacred ministry. 

I would like to call attention here to the excellent Institute of Catholic 

Social Studies of the Catholic University of America, inaugu- 
Institute rated for the first time during the summer session of this 
of Catholic year: from June 27 to August 9, 1941. The principles of 
Social Studies the papal social encyclicals permeate the courses of the Insti- 

tute, while an intensive study of the economic, social, and 
political problems of the day gives the background necessary for a complete 
understanding and a realistic application of these guiding rules.1¢ 

In various dioceses, in Detroit for example, the priests have supple- 
mented their seminary training in economics by means of study clubs, lecture 
courses, and addresses by specialists. 

The Social Action Notes for Priests, May, 1941,17 carried a brief account 
of the experiment in self-education conducted by the younger alumni of St. 
Paul Seminary. Beginning five years ago with the class of 1936 and adding 
a few members of each succeeding class, these priests have held an annual 
all-day conference on practical social leadership. This year fifty-five priests 


16. Institute of Catholic Social Studies (pamphlet), (Catholic University of Amer- 
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attended this meeting of one day, and many through this annual conference 
have been inspired to year-round study and activity. 


Father Sylvester Piotrowski!’ claims that the amount of purely factual 
information offered in the course of sociology in the seminary should be 
kept at a minimum. He would apply this statement to economics also. Stu- 
dents are in need of organizing concepts and must be taught to observe and 
think correctly. He suggests the outline of nine main divisions and forty-four 
subdivisions of special concepts of sociological inquiry in the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology.'9 Allowing at least three hours a week for social studies, 
the conceptual approach can be accomplished in the following manner: (1) 
Adequate preparation of the teacher. (2) Spending the first semester with 
texts like: Man and Society, by Francis J. Haas; Principles of Social Economy, 
by Fallon-McNulty-Goss; the papal encyclicals —to be reported on in bi- 
monthly written assignments. (3) During the second semester the principles 
and concepts learned must be applied by taking up current social problems, 
the texts for which are innumerable. Assignments and readings in Recent 
Social Trends and the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences should be included. 


A plan that does not seem to have had wide acceptance, although it could 
be made to fit in very well with Father Piotrowski’s outline, is the Syllabus 
on Social Problems, published by a special committee of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association in 1932.29 It lists the subjects for study in four 
main divisions, which are again subdivided. There is an extensive bibliog- 
raphy before each main division. The Sy//abus is drawn up in the form of a 
topical outline with specific references for each head and subhead. There is 
constant reference to the papal encyclicals, to the documents of the bishops 
of the United States, and an integration with the N. C. W.C. activities and 
those of other Catholic groups. 


Father Theodore Heck, O. S. B.,?1 says: 


For those students whose grasp of general history in the minor seminary had 
included a course in civil government and possibly a presentation of fundamentals 
in sociology and economics, the major seminary will be in a position to build up 
an excellent program in Church history covering the entire period of Christian 
activity, paralleling profane history and at the same time bringing out the story of 
the expansion of the Church and its salutary influence in culture and the super- 
natural side of human progress. 


The seminary should make provision for the instilling of the principles of 
the papal social encyclicals into its students through a practical course in eco- 
nomics, preferably in the last year of theology, by presenting the student with 
a survey of economic problems and by calling his attention to active Catholic 
agencies in social, industrial, and agricultural fields. “Outlining the social pro- 
gram as indicated by the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno will help the semi- 
narian see the priest’s place in the present-day world of social reform.” 
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St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., is giving its students 
St. Mary’s a very good course in social sciences. Its catalogue?? lists the 
Seminary following under the heading of Social Sciences: 


1. The Economic Basis of Modern Industrial Society. Economic Systems. — 
Three hours weekly, first semester, Senior Year. 


The ultimate economic realities; natural resources and raw material; power 
production; the state of the technical arts. Modern business organization; the 
corporation, its advantages and disadvantages. Competition and monopoly. 
Eight systems of reconstruction proposed: laissez-faire capitalism; monopoly 
capitalism; restricted capitalism; fascism; socialism; communism; Soviet Russia; 
Catholic Economic Theory. 


2. Problems Involved in Economic Reconstruction. — Three hours weekly, second 
semester, Senior Year. 


Labor problems. Banking and monetary problems; investment and specula- 
tion. Agriculture and international trade. Public utilities; conservation of natu- 
ral resources; government ownership; railroads and transportation. Consumer 
problems. Significant points of economic history. 


3. Sociology.— Two hours weekly, Junior Year. 


The purpose and scope of sociology. The problems of poverty; family, 
children, health, crime. Some causes and the means of alleviation. Other social 
problems; leisure, public health, the school. The priest and social problems; 
use of established organizations; personal efforts. The position of the Church. 


Father John Cronin, S.S., who teaches the course in Economics at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, has kindly sent me the following descriptive 
outline of the work done under his direction.?3 


First Semester: — Chapters I-VII of Economics and Society24 are covered, to- 
gether with book reports on Coyle, Uncommon Sense; Allen, Lords of Creation; 
and Moulton, Income and Economic Progress. Emphasis is given to fundamentals, 
with about an equal stress on each chapter, except Chapter IV, which is covered 
more briefly. 


Second Semester: Chapters VII, VIII, IX, and XIV are covered in class, with the 
remainder of the chapters assigned as required reading, with examinations given on 
them. If time permits they are explained. Generally, however, with three hours all 
year, the teacher is not able to cover the book. He prefers to explain important 
chapters in detail rather than cover all in class. 

During this term a book on labor is assigned for reporting, preferably R. R. 
Brooks, When Labor Organizes; also Coyle, Why Pay Taxes; and the Federal Re- 
serve’s free booklet, The Federal Reserve System. All the social encyclicals must be 
read and reported on, and most of the Social Action pamphlets of the N.C. W.C. 
and Paulist Press. 

A bulletin board is maintained and economic news is constantly posted on it, 
derived from the Sunday and daily New York Times and also PM. 

Lectures are given by union leaders and NLRB men, usually for two class 
periods, with the second given over to questioning. If time permits, other experts 
are brought in. p 

An A.B. dissertation of five thousand words and research quality is required 
here. Many write on economics. On the other hand, those writing in other fields 
are so busy that we do not have time for mote outside reading or seminars, both 
of which would otherwise obtain here. 


22. Catalogue of St. Mary's Seminary (Baltimore, Md., June, 1940), p. 21. 
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The newspaper Labor is in the school library. A number of excellent magazines 
are available, including the Harvard Business Review, the American Economic Re- 
view, the Southern Economic Journal, the Journal of Political Economy, the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, the Labor Information 
Bulletin, the Monthly Labor Review, Time, and Fortune; Law and Contemporary 
Problems is superb and used very heavily. 

The Library is generous in getting new books. It is well stocked, for example, 
in important books on the war. As an illustration of the work done, we have 
dissertations this year on Strategic War Materials; American Economic -oscewatad in 
Asia; American Economic Interests in South America. 


No doubt we could learn much from the catalogues of other seminaries, 
where the students are receiving a thorough training in economics. Time did 
not permit a further investigation in this matter. 

From what has been said it is evident that there is no uniformity in the 

teaching of economics in our major seminaries. I believe 
Standardization that some standardization of this subject would be a bene- 
Needed fit to both professors and students. It would enable the 

seminarians to learn the greatest amount of worth-while 
economic information in the shortest possible time, and give them the train- 
ing needed to pursue the study more thoroughly after ordination. 

In conclusion I suggest that the Conference undertake a careful and scien- 
tific study of the place, the content, and the method of teaching economics 
in our major seminaries. A committee, appointed by the Conference, would 
have to get in touch with the professors of economics, with the rectors of 
seminaries, with the other members of the faculties, to get their views on 
the subject. They ought to find out from as many priests as possible what 
knowledge of economics is needed in the practical ministry of today. The 
advice of expert laymen in this field would have to be obtained. The rules 
now commonly followed in curriculum-making would have to be considered. 
Thus a course of economics, adapted to the needs of the priest, would be 
nS A standardized test covering the whole course would complete the 
wor 

The Franciscan Educational Conference in 193425 passed a resolution 
earnestly requesting the Reverend Cyprian Emanuel, O. F. M., to undertake 
the compilation of textbooks in both economics and sociology more directly 
adapted to the needs of our Franciscan professors and students, pledging its 
support and full co-operation. 

Bishop Muench?¢ also mentioned the need of special textbooks in sociol- 
ogy and economics for our seminarians. 

The writing of good textbooks is a difficult task. It is almost too much for 
one man. Perhaps the Conference can find a number of Fathers trained in 
this field to co-operate on this much desired accomplishment. Catholic lay- 
men who are experts in this subject ought to be asked to help in the work. 


If these suggestions, humbly presented to the Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference of 1941, afe carried out, the teaching of economics in our major 
seminaries will be easier for the professors and more profitable for the 
students. 


25. The Franciscan Educational Conference, XVI (November, 1934), p. 176. 
26. Muench, Joc. cit. 
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intricate process of production and or- 
ganization in the economic world system 


today. 

Kirkland, Edward. A History of 
American Life. F. S. Crofts, 
1936; xv-+-767 pp. 

A moving narrative of American develop- 
ment from colony to commonwealth, and 
from commonwealth to nation. Enumer- 
ates and evaluates the resources of the 
nation as affected by technological changes. 


Marshall, Leon C. Readings in Indus- 
trial Society. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1918; xxiv-++1082 pp. 
Select writings of capable authors on the 
Structure and functioning of ern eco- 
nomic organization. A very useful and 
stimulating compilation of economic prob- 
lems and ideas. 


Moulton, Harold, and others. Capital 
Expansion, Employment, and 
Economic Stability. Brookings 
Institution, 1940; xv+-413 pp. 
Analyzes the causes of our present stag- 


nation of capital. Suggests a revision of 
our taxation policies. 


Ryan, Rev. J. A. A Better Economic 
Order. Harper, 1935; ix4-194 pp. 
A series of lectures searching for the 
cause of depressions, reviewing our recent 
Recovery Program, and evaluating legis- 
lation under the N.R. A. 


Slichter, Sumner H. Modern Eco- 
nomic Society. Holt, 1933; xii+- 
909 pp. 


A very practical and realistic approach to 


the problems of modern economics, show- 


ing how the industrial mechanism operates. 


Tawney, Richard H. The Acquisitive 

Society. Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe, 1920; 188 pp. 
Discusses the rights and function otf 
society with considerable stress on ‘‘func- 
tional society.”’ A theoretical study of 
the place and purpose of industry. 


Wagner, Donald. Social Reformers: 

Adam Smith to John Dewey. 
Macmillan, 1937; xvii+-749 pp. 
A selection of economic viewpoints taken 
from the writings of many outstanding 
social reformers including Bishop von 
Ketteler and Pope Leo Suit. 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


Atkins, W. E. Economic Behaviour. 

Houghton, Mifflin, 1939; xiv-+923 
pp. 
An institutional approach to economics 
showing that habits, custom, and law 
control economic activity. Although it 
contains a somewhat materialistic view of 
economics, it measures up as a good text- 
book. 

Blodgett, R. H. Principles of Eco- 
nomics. Farrar and Rinehart, 
1941; xviii 634 pp. 

Emphasizes the theory of value under 
monopolistic conditions. A very recent 
and up-to-date book. 

Bye, Raymond, and Hewett, W. W. 
Applied Economics. F. S. Crofts, 
1939; x+690 pp. 

Treats of the problems and conditions of 
the present day. An acceptable volume. 


Marshall, Alfred. Principles of Eco- 
nomics. Macmillan, 1922; xxxiv 
+871 pp. 


Considered one of the most basic and 
fundamental textbooks in economics. 


Moore, J. H., and Hoch, M. L. Read- 
ings in Modern Economics. Nel- 
son and Son, 1941; xxiv-+ 662 pp. 
Opinions on every phase of economics by 
outstanding authorities ancient and modern. 
Presents varying views on economic ques- 
tions. 


Peck, H. W. Economic Thought and 
its Institutional Background. 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1935; 379 
pp. 


An appealing volume characterized by sim- 
plicity and clearness. 


ee 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMICS 


Ricardo, David. The Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxation. 
E. P. Dutton, 1929; xvi+-300 pp. 
One of the early standard works on eco- 


nomics with which economists should be 
well acquainted. 
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Smith, Adam. An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations. E. P. Dutton, 1931; 
vol. 1, xviii+-441 pp.; vol. 2, vii 
+455 pp. 
One of the classics of literature in gen- 


eral, as well as of the literature of eco- 
nomics in particular. 


Catholic Authors 


Belloc, Hilaire. Economics for Helen. 
J. W. Arrowsmith, 1924; 246 pp. 
A simple and plain exposition of the 

rincipal elements of economics, written 
or the layman. 

Burke, Rev. Edmund. Political 
Science. American Book Co., 
1913; xvi+ 480 pp. 

A Catholic textbook intended for high- 
school and college students. 

Cronin, Rev. John F. Economics and 

Society. American Book Co., 
1939; xvii+ 456 pp. 
An uncommonly good treatise 
chiefly for the Dadent seeking a cultural 
knowledge of economic ideas and prob- 
lems. Adapted very well for seminarians 
and presented in an appealing style. 
Abounds in bibliographical data. 

Devas, Charles S. Political Economy. 
Benziger, 1891; xvi+-578 pp. 

A reliable Catholic textbook covering the 
entire field of economics. 

Fallon, Rev. Valere. Principles of 
Social Economy (tr. by McNulty, 
Rev. J. and Goss, B. C.). Benzi- 
ger, 1933; xxii+576 pp. 


written + 


“Brings out the moral basis and social 
implications of the science of wealth.’’ 
Contains a modern bibliography. 
O’Hara, O’Leary and Hewes. LHco- 
nomics: Problems & Principles. 
D. Van Monstrand, 1939; x+-672 


pp. 
A more recent textbook on economics 
featuring the application of Catholic social 
ideas together with the presentation of 
sound economic doctrine. 

Ross, Eva J. What is Economics? 
Bruce, 1939; x-++-275 pp. 
A simple and ‘‘readable summary of all 
the details of economics necessary for an 
understanding of our economic systems."’ 
Gives an account of the major theories of 
organizational reform. 

Schepper, Rev. Gratian de. Conspec- 
tus Generalis Oeconomiae Soc- 
ialis. Polyglot Press, 1934; xxvi 


+555 pp. 

A complete survey and analysis of the 
systems and problems of economics from 
an ethical point of view. Presents the 
Latin texts of the Rerum Novarum and 
the Quadragesimo Anno and a brief sum- 
mary of each. An excellent Latin text for 
seminaries. 


ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 


Ashton, E. B. The Fascist: His State 
and His Mind. Morrow, 1937; xv 
+320 pp. 

A portrayal of the development of the 
fascist movement in Italy, revealing its 
causes and effects. 

Beard, Charles, and Smith, George. 
The Old Deal and the New. Mac- 
millan, 1940; 294 pp. 

Shows the various methods America has 
used to solve the economic problems of 
business and industry. 

Belloc, Hilaire. The Servile State. 

Foulis, 1913; xix 189 pp. 
The author maintains that the ideals of 
socialism in conflict with and yet in- 
forming the body of capitalism produce 
the Servile state as a natural consequence 
of industrial society. ; 

Casey, Rev. Patrick. Distributive 
State. Kaufer, 1931; 75 pp. 

The Distributive State will be achieved 
through purchase, legislation, and _ credit 
control. The author faithfully follows 
the teaching of Leo XIII and Pius XI. 


Cathrein, Rev. V., and Gettelmann, 
Rev. V. Socialism; Its Theoreti- 
cal Basis and Practical Applica- 
tion. Benziger, 1904; 404 pp. 

A very old and a very good presentation 
of the nature and effects of socialism. 
Davis, Jerome. Contemporary Social 
Movements. Century, 1930; xx+- 

901 pp. 

An analysis and evaluation of the latest 
economic systems as well as an historical 
review of older systems. 

Derrick, Michael. The Portugal of 
Salazar. Longmans, Green, 1939; 
v+168 pp. 

A study of corporatism as taught and 
ractised in Portugal. Explains the dif- 
erence between fascism and corporatism. 

Einzig, Paul. Germany’s Default — 
The Economics of Hitlerism. 
Macmillan, 1934; x-+128 pp. 

A review of the political policy and 
gees program of Germany under Hit- 
er. ’ 
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Eustace, Cecil. Catholicism, Com- 

munism, and Dictatorship. Ben- 
ziger, 1938; 149 pp. 
A portrayal of the problems confronting 
Catholics under totalitarian forms of gov- 
ernment, with a criticism of fascism, 
nazism, and communism. 

Fanfani, Amintore. Catholicism, Prot- 
estantism, and Capitalism. Sheed 
and Ward, 1935; 224 pp. 
Determines how far Protestantism brought 
forth capitalism and what position cap- 
italism holds in the realm of Catholic 
ideology. A reliable study of capitalism 
and its relation to Christianity. 

Gurian, Waldemar. Bolshevism: 
Theory and Practice. Sheed and 
Ward, 1932; x-+402 pp. 
*‘Furnishes a systematic account of Bol- 
shevism, which lays bare the principles 
underlying it. Depicts it as a political 
ideal resting on a particular conception of 
man and the course of el wit 

Hobson, John. The Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism. Scribners; 
xvi+ 488 pp. 

A thorough and clear investigation into 
the development and essence of modern 
capitalism. 

Loucks, W. 
nomic Systems. 
xiii+-838 pp. 


W. Comparative Eco- 
Harper, 1938; 


A critique and exposition of the various 
systems of economy, such as Sy a coma 
socialism, and various Utopian adventures. 
McFadden, Rev. Charles. Philosophy 
of Communism. Benziger, 1939; 


rege ee pp. 
A scholarly treatment of the principles and 


purposes of communism. 

Parsons, Rev. Wilfrid. Which Way 
Democracy. Macmillan, 1939; vii 
+295 pp. 
Discusses the pan a establishing 
occupational groups un the American 
constitution. Presents the Scholastic doc- 
trine on democracy. 

Salazar, Dr. Antonio de Olieveira. 

Doctrine and Action. Faber and 
Faber, 1939; 399 pp. 
The most significant public addresses of 
Salazar outlining program and pease 
of the government of Portugal show- 
ing its system of reform. 

Tawney, Richard H. Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism. MHar- 
court, Brace, 1926; x-+337 pp. 


ieval to modern theories 
anization. Reveals that Protestantism 
vorced religion from economics. 


ETHICO-ECONOMIC BOOKS 


Code of Social Principles. Interna- 
tional Union of Social Studies. 
The Catholic Social Guild (Ox- 
ford), 1938; 72 pp. 

A brief but exact compendium of solid 
orthodox norms. 

Cuthbert, Rev. Father. Catholic 

Ideals in Social Life. Benziger, 
1904; 249 pp. 
Enunciates useful principles for bettering 
social life and thought. Contains a chap- 
ter on ‘'Priest and Social Reform,’’ and 
‘Franciscan WVocation.”’ 


Garriguet, Rev. Leon. The Gospel 
and Our Social Problems. Wag- 
ner, 1925; xi+196 pp. 

Points to the nature and the extent of 
the social teachings found in the Gospel. 

Haas, Rev. Francis J. Man and 
Society. Century, 1930; xviii+- 
456 pp. 

Primarily an introduction to Sociology. 
Touches on economic aspects of social 
questions. Pertinent ethico-economic chap- 


ters may be found on wages, price, and in- 
terest. 


Husslein, Rev. Joseph. The World 
Problem. Kenedy, 1919; xii+ 302 
pp. 

An attempt to interpret the mind of the 
Church on practically all of the actual 
issues of capital and labor, such as strikes, 
wages, price, and methods of co-operation. 


Lugan, Rev. Alphonse. Social Prin- 
ciples of the Gospel. Macmillan, 
1928; xii+ 262 pp. 

A_ search into the Gospel to find the 
solution of the vexing social problems of 
the day. Defines the place social work 
and doctrine held in the life of Christ. 


McDonald, Rev. W. Some Ethical As- 
pects on the Social Questions. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
1920; viiit+218 pp. 

Considers the ethical aspects of boycotts, 


strikes, and other labor matters. Offers 
suggestions to priests in social work. 


Ryan, Rev. J. A. Distributive Justice. 
Macmillan, 1919; xviii+442 pp. 
Stresses the part oe ed by justice in the 
processes by which the product of industry 
is distributed through wages, profits, in- 


terest, and rent. j 


— A Living Wage. Macmillan, 
1920; ix+182 pp. 
A. classic and comprehensive presentation 


of the factors, moral and economic that 
determine a living wage. 


— Social Reconstruction. Macmil- 
lan, 1920; 242 pp. 
Incorporates chapters on the ‘“‘Justification 
of the Labor Union,’’ ‘“‘Labor-sharing in 
Management and Profits,’” and ‘‘Co-opera- 
tion and Co-partnership.’” 


a ee 
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Schumacher, Rev. H. The Social 
Message of the New Testament. 
Bruce, 1937; xviii+228 pp. 

A concise and clear exposition of the 
Scripture passages in the New Testament 
bearing on the social question. Reveals 
the social doctrine of Christ and the 
teaching of the Apostles on the same 


theme. 

Watt, Rev. Lewis. Capitalism and 
Morality. Cassell, 1929; ix+115 
pp. 
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Demonstrates the moral principles which 
should govern any and every form of 
social and economic organization. 


Willigan, W. and O’Connor, John. 

Social Order. Longmans, Green, 
1941; xii+-703 pp. 
Another book on sociology which touches 
many points of interest in the economic 
sphere, especially the Christian principles 
regarding capital and labor. 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL THOUGHT 


Cahill, Rev. E. The Framework of 
the Christian State. Gill, 1932; 
xxvii+-701 pp. 

An application of the Catholic 
Principles to modern problems 
especially in Ireland. 

Clune, Rev. George, Ph. D. Christian 

Social Reorganization. The Rich- 
view Press, 1940; 508 pp. 
A eral introduction to Catholic social 
thinking. The author stresses the need 
of privately owned productive property, in 
or to achieve cultural and economic 
independence. A very practical and well- 
written volume. 

,Dawson, Christopher. Religion and 
the Modern State. Sheed and 
Ward, 1935; xxii+-154 pp. 
Discusses the power and influence of re- 
ligion in our economically and politically 
changing world. 

_McEntee, Georgiana P. The Social 
Catholic Movement in Great Brit- 
ain. Macmillan, 1927; x+312 pp. 
A review of the Catholic social activity 
in England from 1850 to the present, 
with considerable stress on the work of 
Cardinal Manning. 

-Metlake, George. Christian Social 
Reform. Dolphin, 1923; iv+-246 


social 
arising 


pp. 

The story of the life and influence of 
Bishop von Ketteler, the pioneer Christian 
social reformer in Germany. 

“Meyer, Fr. James. Social Ideals of 
St. Francis. Herder, 1938; 128 
pp. 

Presents the Franciscan approach to the 
solution of practical problems of economic 


Somerville, 


importance. Stresses the value of the 
Third Order in the social scheme of life. 
Features such chapters as ‘‘The Dignity 
of Man,’’ ‘‘Money vs. Wealth,’’ and 
“God and Property Rights.’’ 


The Modern Social and Economic 

Order. Sunday Visitor Press, 
1939; 372 pp. 
A symposium of articles on economic 
topics penned by Catholic specialists in 
each particular field. Focuses the light of 
Christian Seeeer on many of pressing 
social problems. 


Plater, Rev. Charles. The Priest and 
Social Action. Longmans, Green, 
1914; xiv-+265 pp. 

Surveys the activity of socially-minded 
riests in various countries. Scans the 
ield of social studies in our seminaries. 

Prince, J. F. Creative Revolution. 
Bruce, 1937; xii+ 106 pp. 


A plea for a Christian revolution inspired 
by the noble virtue of charity. 


Ring, Sister Mary Ignatius. Ville- 
neuve Bargemont. Bruce, 1935; 
xxxiii+ 265 pp. 


Brings to light the social work of a pre- 
cursor of Bishop von Ketteler and Pope 
Leo XIII. Emphasizes the fundamental 
ethical principles applied to the field of 
economics. 


Henry. The Catholic 
Social Movement. Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 1933; xvii+ 
172 pp. 


A glimpse at the social progress of the 
Church in France, Germany, Austria, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. 


ENCYCLICALS 


Bruehl, Rev. Charles P. The Pope’s 
Plan for Social Reconstruction. 
Devin-Adair, 1939; xii+ 356 pp. 


A popular and lucid presentation of some 
of the important social topics stressed by 
the recent Popes. Many chapters are de- 
voted to the vocational group structure 
and development. 


Carlen, Sister M. Claudia. A Guide 
to the Encyclicals of the Roman 
Pontiffs from Leo XIII to the 
Present Day. H. W. Wilson, 
1939; v+247 pp. 

A comprehensive peer of the titles 

and sources of the original text of the 

encyclicals. Lists the sources for extracts, 


summaries, commentariey, and translations 
of the encyclicals. 
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Michael, and Wade, 
Rebuilding the 
John Swift, 1939; 


English, Rev. 
Rev. William. 
Social Order. 
vii-+108 pp. 

A study outline of the Rerum Novarum, 
etree and Divini Redemptoris. 

one semester course on the leading 
ideas of these encyclicals. 

Husslein, Rev. Joseph. The Christian 

Social Manifesto. Bruce, 1931; 
xxiv-+328 pp. 
A minute and careful analysis of the 
roblems and principles proposed by the 
Bones in the two encyclicals Rerum Nova- 
rum and Quadragesimo Anno. 

— Social Wellsprings. Bruce, 1940; 
xiii+-284 pp. 

‘Fourteen epochal documents of Leo XIII 
which constitute a basic library of social 


literature.’’ Offers an historical background 
for each document. 

Michel, Rev. Virgil. Christian Social 

Reconstruction. Bruce, 1938; viii 
-+-137 pp. 
A series of lectures on the Quadragesimo 
Anno, with chapters on e state and 
economics, the corporative order and social 
justice. 

Nell-Bruening, Oswald von. Reorgan- 
ization of Social Economy. Bruce, 
1939; 475 pp. 

A penetrating explanation of the germinal 
ideas contained in the much quoted and 
much studied encyclical Qwuadragesimo 


Anno. 
Watt, Lewis. Catholic Social Princi- 
ples. Benziger, 1930; viii+ 86 pp. 


A commentary on the Papal encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, 


LAND AND PROPERTY 


Agar, Herbert. Land of the Free. 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1935; viii+-305 
pp. 


Urges a return to a rural civilization and 
farms of small acreage. 

Belloc, Hilaire. The Restoration of 

Property. Sheed and Ward, 1936; 
144 pp. 
Discusses the opportunities for restoring 
property in modern England. A _ variation 
of the idea of distributism and sharing 
the land. 

Boyle, George. Democracy’s Second 
Chance. Sheed and Ward, 1940; 


177 pp. 
Pleads for decentralization through a 
back-to-the-land movement and through a 
co-operative form of living. Stresses the 
need of small crafts and the proper philos- 
ophy of work. 

Chesterton, Gilbert K. The Outline 
of Sanity. Dodd, Mead, 1927; 259 


pp. 
A group of provoking essays pointing out 
the evils of capitalism and socialism, and 
offering distributism as a practical means 
of warding off standardization and econom- 
ic strangulation. 

Coady, M. M. Masters of Their Own 
Destiny. Harper, 1939; x-+170 


pp. 

The story of the efforts of the Extension 
Department of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity at Antigonish to spread the philos- 
ophy and practice of the co-operative 
movement. 


George, Henry. Progress and Poy- 
erty. Doubleday, 1920; xviii+ 
568 pp. 

Expounds the basis of the single tax 
theory. The style is engaging and even 
eloquent at times. 

Kallen, Horace M. The Decline and 
Rise of the Consumer. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1926; xx+-484 pp. 
A minute history of the co-operative de- 
velopment. Describes its rise in England 
and extension throughout the world. 

Kelleher, Rev. J. Private Ownership. 

Gill, 1911; xiv-+ 212 pp. 
Defends the system of private ershi 
oad aa lains the condietone OT whic 
alone that system can be defended in 
theory and practice. 

Ligutti, Rev. L., and Rawe, Rev. J. C. 

Rural Roads to Security. Bruce, 
1940; xiv-+ 387 pp. 
Outlines a Christian rural philosophy. Ad- 
vocates reconstruction through intelligent 
technology, home production, and rural ed- 
ucational methods. 


Manifesto on Rural Life. x+-222 pp. 
States the Catholic position on rural prob- 


lems. 

Warbasse, James P. Co-operative 
Democracy. Harper, 1936; xiii+ 
285 pp. 


An account of the co-operative movement, 
with an excellent bibliography on the sub- 
ject. 


LABOR 


Briefs, Goetz. The Proletariat. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1937; xviii+ 297 pp. 
Provides a knowledge of the class of 
people that make up the working group. 

Brooks, R. R. Unions of Their Own 
Choosing. Yale University, 1939; 
296 pp. 


An examination of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Records the cases of the 
National Labor Relations Board, revealing 
its power and weakness. 

Commons, J. R. History of Labor in 
the United States. Macmillan, 
1921; 4 vols. 

A basic work for all students of labor. 
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Commons, J. R. and Andrews, J. B. 
Principles of Labor Legislation. 
Harper, 1939; x+-277 pp. 
Embodies the basic principles of labor, 


many of which still apply today. Gives 
a detailed treatment of the chief prob- 


lems of labor. Includes a large bibliog- 
raphy. 
Cooke, M. L. and Murray, P. Or- 


ganized Labor and Production. 
Harper, 1939; x-+-277 pp. 

Traces the most recent developments in 
labor organization, indicating the next 
steps in industrial democracy. 


Daugherty, C. R. Labor Problems in 
American Industry. Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1938; xxii+-984 pp. 
Presents and explains labor laws and legis- 
lation. Affords an interesting study of 
labor that analyzes the conditions of 
workers and industries. 


Estey, J. A. The Labor Problem. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1928; x+-378 pp. 
A simple and well-organized book giving 
a detailed picture of the problems con- 
fronting the laboring class. 


Husslein, Rev. Joseph. The Bible and 

Labor. Macmillan, 1924; x-+-221 
pp. 
Seeks to offer a careful record and in- 
terpretation of the varied labor history, 
stretching from the call of Abraham to 
the advent of Christ. 


MONEY, CREDIT, 


“Angell, Norman. The Story of Money. 

Stokes, 1929; xvi-411 pp. 
A story of man’s experience with money, 
revealing some of his ideas and mistakes 
about money, and pointing out the prob- 
lems which money has solved and created. 

Bergengren, R. F. Cuna Emerges. 
Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, 1939; xiii+-233 pp. 

History, purpose, and organization of the 
Credit Unions. 

Casey, Rev. Patrick. Democratic 
Credit. Kaufer, 1932; 92 pp. 
Definition, manipulation, and exploitation 
of credit. Written in non-technical lan- 


"guage. 

Chapman, Rev. Charles. The Devel- 
opment of American Business 
and Banking Thought. Long- 
mans, Green, 1936; xiii+-367 pp. 
Pictures the changes that took place in 
American business and banking thought. 
Presents a pointed view on the philosophy 
of money, and traces the growth and 
explains the nature of the Federal Reserve 
Banking System. 

Einzig, Paul, Monetary Reform. in 
Theory and Practice. Macmillan, 
1937; xvi+-343 pp. 
Paull, etc., 1936; xvi-+343 pp. 
Offers a criticism of various attempted 
monetary reforms. 
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James, Stanley B. Christ and the 
Workers. Sands, 1938; 144 pp. 
A plea for associations of workmen like 
the Young Christian Workers in England. 
The author considers the serious prob- 
lems confronting the average working-man. 


Moon, Parker T. The Labor Move- 
ment and the Social Catholic 
Movement in France. Macmillan, 
1921; xiv-+-473 pp. 

Presents the social activity in France as 
affected by the Catholic principles pur- 
sued by various groups. A history of one 
of the earliest Catholic labor organizations. 

Ryan, Rev. J. A. and Husslein, Rev. 

J. The Church and Labor. Mac- 
millan, 1920; xvii+-305 pp. 
A collection of documents issued by 
Popes, cardinals, bishops, and lesser au- 
— on labor in its modern industrial 
orm. 

Shields, B. F. The Labor Contract. 

Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
1936; xvi 152 pp. 
Analysis of salient problems in connection 
with the conditions of labor as related to 
the encyclicals Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno. 

Yoder, Dale. Labor Economics and 

Labor Problems. McGraw-Hill, 
1939; xii+-669 pp. 
A practical textbook covering the major 
problems in their relation to economic 
conditions. The appendix contains the 
latest labor legislation. 


AND BANKING 


Hollis, Christopher. The Breakdown 

of Money. Sheed and Ward, 
1934; xxiii 232 pp. 
An engaging and clear explanation of the 
meaning of money and its important réle 
in the history of each nation and of 
world affairs. Suitable for the average 
student of economics. 

James, F. Cyril. The Economics of 
Money, Credit, and Banking. 
Ronald, 1940; xxi-+-745 pp. 

A very thorough and up-to-date textbook 
on the subject of money and banking. One 
of the better books in the field. 

Moulton, Harold. The Formation of 

Capital. Brookings Institution; 
1935; xi+-207 pp. 
Treats of the consumptive demand and 
creation of new capital, and the part 
which financial institutions, especially 
commercial banks, play in the formation 
of new capital. 

Skinner, Richard D.: Seven Kinds of 
Inflation. McGraw-Hill, 1937; 
xvii+ 273 pp. 

Determines the actual existence of an in- 
ronan gt condition of money. Prepared 
_ for the a in the field of economics. 

Willis, H. Parker, and others. Con- 
temporary Banking. Harper, 
1933; xiv-+826 pp. 

Sheds much light on the present condition 
and system of banking. 
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Bacon, Corinne. Standard Catalog — 


Sociology Section. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1918; 99 pp. 

One thousand titles of the most represent- 
ative and useful books on social, econom- 
ic, and educational questions. 


Batson, Harold. A Select Bibliog- 


raphy of Modern Economic 
Theory, 1870-1929. Routledge & 
Sons, 1930; x-+-224 pp. 

A large collection of books on theoretical 
economics, annotated and classified. In- 
cludes a thorough subject and author in- 


ex. 
Bowker, R. R., and Iles, G. The Read- 


and Political Science. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1891; 169 pp. 


“A classified bibliography of American, 
English, French, and German books.’ 


Fitzpatrick, Paul J., Ph. D., and Dirk- 


sen, Rev. C.F.,M.A. Hconomic 
Bibliography of Books and 
Pamphlets by Catholic Authors, 
1891-1941. Catholic University 
Press, 1941. 

A scholarly compilation of four hundred 
books and about two hundred and _sev- 


enty-five foe mphlets written by Catholic 
authors. e volume contains a bibliog- 


er’s Guide in Economic, Social, raphy of bibliographies. 
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NATIONAL LABOR LAW 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF PORTUGAL* 


TITLE I 


INDIVIDUALS, THE NATION, AND THE STATE IN THE 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Article 1 
The Portuguese Nation constitutes a moral, political, and economic unity, 
whose goals and interests have the primacy over those of the individuals 
and groups comprising it. 
Article 2 
The economic organization of the nation must obtain the maximum 
production and wealth for the welfare of society, and create a collective ex- 
istence assuring authority for the State and justice for all citizens. 


Article 3 


The Portuguese State is a unitary and corporative republic founded on 
the equality of citizens before the law and on the right ot all classes of society 
to participate in the benefits of civilization. 


Article 4 


The State considers private initiative the most fertile instrument of the 
progress and economy of the nation. 

The right to work and the free choice of profession are guaranteed in 
all branches of activity, reserving the legal restrictions required by public 
interest and excepting the monopolies which, according to law, only the 
State and the municipalities can exploit, or concede, for reasons of recognized 
public utility. 

Article 5 


Individuals and the corporative organizations which they constitute are 
bound to exercise their activity in a spirit of social peace, and to submit 
themselves to the principle according to which it pertains exclusively to the 
State to dispense justice. 

Article 6 

The State must renounce exploitations of a commercial or industrial 
character even when these are destined in whole or in part to be utilized 
for public services, and whether such exploitations are in competition with 
private activities in the economic domain or whether they are monopolies; 
the state cannot establish or conduct those exploitations, except in extraordin- 
ary cases in order to draw therefrom social advantages superior to those 
which would be obtained without its intervention. Furthermore, the State 
cannot intervene directly in the direction of private enterprise except in as 
far as it must finance it, and for the purpose of obtaining the above-mentioned 
goals. 


* Statut du Travail National de la Republique Portugaise (Edition du Secretariat de 
la Propagande Nationale). Translated by Rev. Austin Waldvogel, O. F. M. Cap., and 
revised by the Consulado Geral de Portugal in New York. 
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Article 7 


Finally, the State has the right and the obligation of co-ordinating and 
regulating the economic and social life to determine its objectives and in 
particular to pursue the following aims: 

1. To establish the equilibrium of production, of professions, of the 
employment of capital and labor; 

2. To defend the national economy against agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial exploitations of a parasitic character or incompatible 
with the higher interests of human life; 

3. To obtain, by perfecting technique, services, and credit, the lowest 
price and the highest salary compatible with a fair remuneration of the 
other factors of production; 

4. To favor the formation and the development of the corporative 
national economy in a spirit of co-operation, allowing its elements to 
attain their just objectives and those of society, and avoiding the 
creation of a harmful opposition between them or an unregulated com- 
petition or the abandonment to the State of functions which must be 
left to private activity; 

5. To reduce to an indispensable minimum its own interventions of 
bureaucratic character in the domain of national economics. 


Article 8 


The hierarchy of functions and of social interests is an essential con- 
dition of the organization of national economics. 


Article 9 
The suspension or the disturbing of economic activity is considered a 
punishable act: 

1. On the part of management, individual or collective, in their 
factories, offices or economic enterprises, when it has no justifiable motive 
and its sole objective is to obtain concessions either from their employees, 
from those supplying raw materials, products or services, or from the 
State or its administrative organs. 

2. On the part of technicians, employees, or workers, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining new conditions of work or any other advantages, or 
of opposing measures of a superior order taken in accordance with the 
provisions of the law. 

The Corporative Regulations (Regimento das Corporagoes) will lay 
down the penalties to be inflicted for such an act. 


Article 10 
The State has the right and fundamental duty of opposing al) move- 
ments and social doctrines in contradiction to the principles established in 
the present Statute. 
TITLE II 
OWNERSHIP, CAPITAL, AND LABOR 
Article 11 


Ownership, capital, and labor fulfill a social function in the regime of 
economic co-operation and solidarity. 
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CHAPTER I, OWNERSHIP 


Article 12 
The State gives to persons the right of ownership, and the rights of use 
and free disposal which flow from it, during their own lifetime or by 
their heirs, as being a reasonable demand of human nature, a condition of 
greater individual and collective effort both in the family and in society, and 
one of the essential foundations of social stability and progress. 


Article 13 

The exercise of the rights of ownership is guaranteed so long as it is 
in harmony with the nature of things, individual interest, and social utility 
as this finds expression in the laws; it can be subject to those legal re- 
strictions which may be required by the public interest and in view of the 
equilibrium and stability of the community. The owner and the object of 
ownership are combined by an absolute bond, with, however, the reservation 
of the power of expropriation, the latter to take place only by means of a 
fair indemnity to be fixed according to the actual pane 


CHAPTER II, CAPITAL 


Article 14 
The capital engaged in agriculture, industry, or commerce must harmonize 
its legitimate interests with those of labor and those of national economy. 


Article 15 
The direction of enterprises belongs with full right and with all responsi- 
bilities to the owners of social capital or to their representatives. The workers 
can share in the direction, control, or benefits of enterprises only by the 
free consent of the owners of capital or their representatives. 


Article 16 
The right of conservation or amortization of the capital of business en- 
terprises as well as the right to its equitable income depend on the nature 
of things, and the interests or rights of the workers cannot prevail over them. 


Article 17 
Business ventures are not held to furnish work which in the opinion 
of their directors is not necessary in view of the plan of exploitation. In 
times of crisis however they must co-operate with the State and the corpora- 
tive organizations in the adoption of measures comformable to public interest. 


Article 18 
By reason of its social function, capital must be the object of measures 
of protection subject to the public interest. Business ventures are bound 
to set up reserves designed to guarantee them against risks inherent in their 
activity, to facilitate adapting themselves to developments of the market, and 
to overcome any crisis. ; 


Article 19 
The State will encourage private economic ventures which, at relative 


equality of cost, are the most gainful, taking into consideration, however, | 
the social utility derived from, and the protection due to, small domes- 
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tic industries. In the same way, the business ventures must subordinate 
their activity to the constant perfecting of their methods of work, if this 
perfecting allows them at the same time to improve the quality of their 
products and to avoid a drop in prices, and without sacrificing thereby 
the equilibrium between production and the capacity of the market, or the 
vital necessities of their personnel. 


Article 20 


It is the duty of patronal organizations to co-operate with the State and 
the corporative organizations in the amelioration of economic conditions of 
their workers, within the just limitations mentioned in Article 16. 


CHAPTER III. LABor 
A. THE RIGHT TO LABOR AND ITS CONDITIONS 


Article 21 
Labor, under some one of its legitimate forms, is for all Portuguese a 
duty of social solidarity. The right to work and to a humanly sufficient wage 
is guaranteed, subject to the economic, juridical, and moral order of society. 


Article 22 


The clerical or manual laborer is the natural collaborator of the enter- 
prise in which he exercises his activity, and he is linked with the lot of 
the latter by the corporate bond. 


Article 23 


The right to work is rendered effective by individual or collective con- 
tracts. It can never be rendered effective by force on the part of the laborers 
or of corporative organizations or of the State, excepting the right of the 
latter to employ, in case of concerted oe of activity, all the lawful 
means to force the delinquents back to work. 


Article 24 
The wage or salary has, in principle, a minimum limit corresponding 
to the necessities of life. Nevertheless, it is not subject to absolute regula- 
tion; it is fixed either by the contracts of labor or by corporative regulations 
in conformity with the normal needs of production of the enterprise and 
of the laborers and in conformity with the earnings of the work itself. The 
duration of the work is subject to the same principle; nevertheless, a max- 
imum limit can be fixed by way of legal disposition or of corporative decision, 
given in branches of economic activity, in accordance with a plan which takes 
into account the interests of the nation, of the enterprises, and of the 
laborers. 
The approval of all international conventions concerning the object 
of the present Article will be always subordinated to the same principles. 
1. Night work, at least if it be not brought about by a system of 
regular periodic shifts, must be remunerated by a higher wage than that 
of the day. 
2. When labor is paid by instalments and when payment of salaries 
is held up, instalments must be paid every week or two weeks. 
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Article 25 
Work must be organized in such a way as to take into consideration the 
requirements of hygiene and of morals as well as the safety of the laborers. 
Special laws will regulate the responsibility of employers in that which 
concerns the application of this principle. 
Article 26 
Workers in agriculture, industry, and commerce have the right to one 
day of rest per week which must coincide with Sunday, save in exceptional 
cases and then for well-founded reasons. 

1. The necessities of services will be brought in harmony as far as 
— with the observance of civil and religious holidays in the dif- 
erent localities. 

2. Work slated for Sunday or a day designated by exceptional title 
as a day of week-day rest will be paid double, except in what concerns 
persons occupied in continuous labor. 

Article 27 
Work done at home is by obligation subject to the dispositions of the 
corporative regulations, at least if it has not a purely domestic character. 
Special regulations will assure these laborers hygienic conditions of work and 
a fair remuneration. 
Article 28 
Enterprises must give their permanent employees a period, even a com- 
pulsory one, of annual vacation with pay. 
Article 29 
The employees of private enterprises retain the right to their employ- 
ment during the whole time in which they are obliged to render military 
service. This principle is likewise applicable to all the workers and salaried 
men in permanent positions. 
Article 30 
The State will recompense all those who render outstanding service to 
the national economy and to the community, either by their efforts or by 
the example of honest and diligent labor. 


B. WORK OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Article 31 
Work done outside of the home by women and children will be regu- 
lated by special dispositions, in conformity with the demands of morals, 
health, motherhood, family life, education, and social interest. 


C. COLLECTIVE CONTRACTS 


Article 32 
National syndicates and the patronal associations (grémios) will con- 
clude between themselves collective contracts of labor in view of regulating 
the relations of the respective spheres of employers and laborers. The col- 
lective contract of labor is the expression of the solidarity existing among 
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the different members of each of these branches of economic activity, while 
subordinating the interests of the parties to the higher demands of the 
national economy. 
Article 33 
After having been sanctioned by the superior corporative organizations 
and approved by the government, these collective contracts of labor bind 
the employers and employees in one and the same industry, one and the 
same business, or one and the same profession, whether these employers or 
employees are or are not affiliated with the respective patronal associations 
and national syndicates. 
Article 34 
The collective contracts will contain obligatory rules concerning hours 
and the discipline of work, salaries and wages, infractions of the rules and 
their sanctions, the weekly holiday, leaves of absence, and conditions of dis- 
missal or loss of work, the time during which employment is guaranteed 
in case of sickness, the leave given for military service, the period of ap- 
prenticeship for the new personnel, and the contributions of the employers 
and employees or salaried men to the syndical institutions of security. 


D. WORK FOR THE STATE 


Article 35 
The public officials are at the service of the community and not at 
the service of a party or of an organization of is interest; they must 
respect the authority of the State and cause it to be respected. 


Article 36 
Falling under the dispositions of the previous article are the workers in 
public services, the employees of local administrations and of the adminis- 
trative corporations, as well as the persons who labor in enterprises that 
exploit the services of public interest. 


Article 37 
The concerted suspension of public services or of services of a collective 
interest will result in the recall of the guilty ones, without prejudice to 
other responsibilities provided for by the law. 


Article 38 
The employees and workers in permanent employment of the State, and 
of the administrative bodies and corporations, retain the right to their em- 
ployment throughout the period during which they must perform military 
service. 
Article 39 
It is forbidden to the officials of the State and of the administrative bodies 
and corporations, likewise to the workers in their permanent employment, to 
set themselves up in particular syndicates or to be members of corporative 
organizations. 
Nevertheless, officials of the State who exercise liberal professions can 
join the corporative organizations of their profession, but only as members 
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of the said profession and without the State recognizing on the part of these 
organizations the right of discussing with it the subject of the interests of such 
persons as officials. 


TITLE III 


CORPORATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 
A. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


Article 40 


The professional organization comprises not only the economic domain 
but also the exercise of the liberal professions and the arts; in this case its 
action is limited to the goal of moral and intellectual improvement con- 
ducive to raising the spirit of the nation. 


Article 41 


The professional organization is not obligatory except in the case of 
special dispositions Se elicaile to persons carrying out specified activities. 
Nevertheless, the State has the duty of recognizing the institutions which 
represent this organization as well as that of encouraging and facilitating 
their establishment. 

The national syndicates of employees and laborers and the associations 
formed by employers constitute the basis of corporative organization, and 
are grouped in Federations and Unions which form the intermediary elements 
of the corporation. The corporation itself is the supreme form of this or- 
ganization. 

The Federation is regional or national; it is formed by identical syndi- 
cates or patronal associations. The Union unites the homogeneous activities al- 
ready organized in patronal associations or national syndicates in such a 
manner as to represent in its entirety all who are interested in the main 
branches of national activity. 

The corporations constitute the unifying organization of the productive 
forces and represent integrally the interests of the latter. 


Article 42 


The national syndicates and the patronal associations (grémios) have a 
juridical personality. They represent before the law the whole class of em- 
ployers, workers or salaried men of one and the same business, industry or 
profession, be they affiliated or not, and they defend their interests before 
the State and other corporate organisms; they conclude corporate contracts 
of work binding all the persons belonging to the same category; they re- 
ceive from their members the quotas which are necessary for their functioning 
as representative organisms, and they exercise functions of public interest, 
conformable to the law. 

Article 43 

In their capacity as representatives of unified interests of production, the 
corporations can establish among themselves general and obligatory regula- 
tions concerning internal discipline and co-ordination of their activities when- 
ever they receive the necessary power from the syndicates or patronal associa- 
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tions, unions or federations of which they are composed, as well as the 
permission of the State. 


Article 44 


Aliens living in Portugal can be members of corporative organisms under 
the conditions established by law; nevertheless, it is forbidden to them to 
intervene in the exercise of political rights conferred on these organisms 
and to hold posts in their board of government, except im cases expressly 
provided for in the law. 


Article 45 


The corporations represent the activities of the nation in their integrity, 
and they have the right to take part, through their different organs, in the 
election of municipal bodies and provincial councils and in the constitution 
of the Corporative Chamber. 


Article 46 


The initiative in instituting bureaus of unemployment pertains normally 
to the corporative organisms, particularly to the syndicates. 

Business enterprises can freely choose their employees and salaried men; 
still, in certain cases, it may be forbidden to select these employees out- 
side of lists compiled by employment bureaus connected with the corpora- 
tions. It belongs especially to the syndicates of employees and laborers to 
develop the technical skill and the qualities of discipline in their mem- 
bers, and to give to the bureaus mentioned above the guarantees of pro- 
fessional and moral order which the businesses could demand. 


Article 47 


It is incumbent upon the national syndicates to defend the rights and 
lawful interests of their members and of the persons exercising the same 
profession, in their district, in whatever concerns the application of legal 
dispositions relating to the protection of the workers. 

B. SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE CORPORATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Article 48 


The organization of labor will progressively embrace, in the measure 
permitted by circumstances, the Savings Associations (cafxas), institutions 
of security, having for their aims the protection of the worker during sick- 
ness, incapacity, and involuntary unemployment as well as the assurance 
of the pension of retirement. 

1. The initiative in the setting up of these associations (caixas) and 
institutions of security and their organization devolve upon the corpora- 
tive organizations. 

2. The employers and their workers must contribute to the establish- 
ment of the necessary funds of these organizations in such a manner 
as will be expressly fixed by the State or sanctioned by it when the in- 
terested parties have themselves taken the initiative. 

3. The administration of the Savings Associations (ca/xas) and funds 
fed by common contributions pertains with full rights to the represen- 
tatives of the two contributing parties. 
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Article 49 


The administration of the protection due to the victims of occupational 
accidents as a rule falls under the responsibility of the employers. 

The latter must contribute financially to assure to their workers or to 
the workers’ syndicate, the means of protecting them from occupational 
risk, even when it is a case of services in which the direct responsibility for 
accidents does not legally fall upon the employers. 


TITLE IV 
JURISDICTION OF LABOR 


Article 50 


Disagreements of opinion arising out of the interpretation or execution 
of collective contracts of labor as well as those which might arise between 
employers and workers over the 4 pepe of the laws concerning the 
protection of national labor, will judged by special magistrates with 
the possibility of an ee for revision before a higher tribunal. It per- 
tains equally to these tribunals to pass judgments on cases relative to social 
security. 


Article 51 


The judges of labor will also exercise functions of conciliation and arbi- 
tration in the conflicts between employers and laborers, especially when 
there are simple individual contracts of labor or when there is no call for 
applying the strict law; in these cases they can be assisted by representa- 
tives of the syndicates to which the litigants belong. 


Article 52 


The judges of labor are independent; their decisions do not depend on 
preliminary instructions or orders. The decisions will be given entirely ac- 
cording to the law and the conscience of the judge. Assisting the judges 
there will be delegates of the attorney general to watch over the application. 
of the law and to protect the rights of the laborers. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the XXIII Annual Meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference respectfully submits the following resolutions: 

1. To His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, who in his pronouncements has shown 
such intense and enlightened interest in economic problems, the Conference pledges its 
sincere gratitude and unswerving loyalty. 

2. To all members of the Hierarchy the Conference is dutifully grateful for the 
interest shown in its work. 

3. To the Most Reverend Minister Generals of the three families of the First 
Order of St. Francis; and to the Very Reverend Minister Provincials and Commis- 
saries of all affiliated Provinces and Commissariats, the Conference expresses appre- 
ciation of their constant encouragement and support. 

4. To the Very Rev. Claude Vogel, O. F.M.Cap., who for the past eleven years 
has efficiently served as Secretary of this Conference, and whose recent election as 
Minister Provincial of the St. Augustine Province of Capuchins has necessitated his 
resignation from the office of Secretary, the Conference expresses its sincere thanks 
and congratulations. 

5. To the Very Rev. Claude Vogel, O. F.M.Cap., Minister Provincial; the Rev. 
Cyril Zeller, O. F.M.Cap., Guardian of St. Mary’s Monastery; the Rev. Patrick 
McGann, O. F. M. Cap., Vicar of St. Mary’s Monastery; the Rev. Bertrand Brookman, 
O. F.M.Cap., Director of St. Fidelis Seminary; and to all the Fathers and Brothers 
of the Capuchin community at Herman, the Conference acknowledges a real debt 
of gratitude for their truly Franciscan hospitality during the days of this meeting. 

6. To the Sacred Heart Province of Franciscans and to the St. Augustine Province 
of Capuchins, the Conference extends heartfelt condolences on the death of their 
Very Reverend Provincials, the Very Reverend Vincent Schrempp and the Very 
Reverend Sigmund Cratz, respectively. 

7. WHEREAS this year marks the fiftieth anniversary of Pope Leo XIII’s Rerum 
Novarum and the tenth anniversary of Pope Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno, the Con- 
ference gratefully pledges its loyalty to the principles contained in these two great 
documents and commits itself to a wider dissemination of these principles. 

8. WHEREAS the Conference has as its special interest the rehabilitation of the 
Social Order on Christian lines, it gives its full endorsement and support to the Three 
Point Program of the National Third Order. In keeping with the traditional Fran- 
ciscan attitude towards this world’s goods, and convinced of the Christian social mis- 
sion of the Third Order of St. Francis, the Conference endorses and supports the 
resolutions adopted at Louisville, Kentucky, in 1936 — to wit: 

1. To commit no sin in heart or hand for the sake of goods of fortune. 
2. To observe moderation in acquiring and enjoying goods of fortune. 
3. To share one’s goods of fortune with God and neighbor. 

9. Inasmuch as the Papal encyclicals emphasize the rdle which the clergy is to 
play in reconstructing the social order, and inasmuch as Pope Pius XI in Quadra- 
gesimo Anno insists that ‘‘all candidates for the sacred priesthood must be adequately 
prepared to meet it [their task] by intense study of social matters,” the Conference 
urges that economics be taught in our Preparatory Seminaries as well as during the 
courses of Philosophy and Theology. 

10. As a means of carrying out the wishes of our Holy Fathers, the Popes, and 
fulfilling more effectively our duty as ministers of the Gospel, the Conference strongly 
recommends that the friars make efforts to establish and encourage study clubs 
and discussion groups, and that they use the classroom, the pulpit, the radio, the 
press, and every opportunity, to bring Catholic social and economic principles before 
the public and to win their acceptance by an ever greater number of persons in 
public and private life. 
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